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actions of this reign. OT LOS 


neral theorems, are enabled to comprehend i in a few propoſitions an 


infinite number of inferences and concluſions. Hiſtory alſo, being a collection of 
fas, which are multiplying without end, is obliged" to adopt ſuch arts of abridge- 
ment, to retain the more material events, and to — all the minute circum- 


Vol. I. 5 B | ſtances, 


O ST ſciences, in proportion as they encreaſe and improve, invent Chap. x11. 
methods by which they facilitate their reaſonings ; and employing ge- 


1216, 


3 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Chap. XII. ſtances, which are only intereſting during the time, or to the perſons engaged 
1216. in the tranſactions. This truth is no where more evident than with regard to the 
reign. „pon which, we are to enter. What could. have the patience | 

to wiſte or read a long detail of ſuch frivolous events as thoſe. with which it 5 
filled, or attend to a tedious narrative which would follow, thro' a ſeries of fifty- 1 
ſix years, the caprices and weakneſſes of ſo mean a prince as Henry? The 
chief reaſon, why proteſtant writers have been ſo anxious to ſpread out the inci- 

_ dents of this reign, is in order to expoſe the rapacity, ambition, and artifices of. * 
the court of Rome, and to prove, that the great di ries of the catholic church, 
while they pretended to have nothing in view but whe ſalvation fouls, had bent 

all their attention to the acquiſition of riches, and were reſtrained by no ſenſe 
of juſtice or honour, in the purſuit of that great object“. But this concluſion. 
would readily be dewod chen, tho it were nut illuſtrated by ſuch a detail of 
unintereſting incidents; and follows indeed, by an evident neceſſity, from the ve- 
ry ſituation, in which that church was laced with regard to the reſt of Europe. 
For beſides that all eccleſiaſtical : power, as it can always cover! its operations un- 
der a cloak of ſanctity, and attacks men on the ſide where they dare not employ 

their reaſon, lies leſs under conttouł than ciyil government; beſides this general 
cauſe, I ſay, the Pope and his cohrtiers were foreigners to moſt of the churches 
which they governed; they could not poſſibly have any other object but to pil-- 
lage 1 the provinces for preſent gain; and a5 they lived at a diſtance, they would 
be little awed by ſhame or remorſe, in practiſing every lucrative expedient, which 
wes ſuggeſted to them. England being one of the moſt" remote provinces, at- 
tached ta the Romiſh bicrarchy, as well as one of the richeſt, and the moſt prone 
to ſuperſtition, felt ſeverely during chis reign, while its patience mas not. yer fully 
exhauſted, the influence of theſe: cauſes; and we ſhall oſten haue occaßon to 
touch curſorily upon ſuch incidents. But we ſhall. not attempt to comprehend 
every tranſaction tranſmitted to us; and till the end of the reign, when the e- 
vents become more memorable, we ſhall not PONY ® obſerve + an 95 chronologi- 
cal order in our narration. 
Settlement of Tux earl of Pembroke, . at the tine of or John's 8 gale was " mariſchal of 
the govern- -England, was by his office at the head of the armies, and conſequently, during 

9 8 a ſtate of civil wars and convulſions, at the head of the ſtate; and it happened 

fortunately for the young monarch, and for the natiop, that the power could not 
have been intrufled into more able and more faithful hands. This nobleman. 
who had maintained his loyalty upſhaken to Joha during the loweſt fortune of 
that monarch, determined to ſupport the e of the infant prince; and he 


0 M. Pars, __ 


as 


nnr 55 3 


| - was not diſmayed with the number and violence of his enemies. Senfible, that Chap. XII. 


Henry, according to the prejudices ef the times, would not be deemed ſove- 

reign, till crowned and anointed by a churchman z he immediately carried the 

young prince to Gloceſter, where the ceremony of coronation was performed, in 

the preſence of Gualo, the legate, and a very few noblemen, by the biſhops of 
Wincheſter and Bath“. As the concurrence of the papal authority was requiſite 


1216, 


28th OR. 


to ſupport the tottering throne, Henry was obliged to ſwear fealty to the pope, | 


and rene w that homage, to which his father had already ſubjectod the Kingdom : 


And in order to enlarge the authority of Pembroke, and give him a more regu · 
: lar and legal title to it, a general council of the barons was ſoon after ſummoned 
at Briſtol, where that nobleman was choſen protector of the kingdom, 8 


11th Nov. 


 PzMBROKE, that he might reconcile all men to the government of dis pupil, 


N him grant ane w a charter of liberties, which, tho moſtly copied from the 
former condeſſiona, extorted from John, contains ſome alterations, which may be 


deemed remarlcable . The full privilege of elections in the clergy, granted by 


John the former King, was not:confirm'd, nor the liberty of going out of the 

kingdom, without the royal conſent: Whence we may conjecture, that Pem- 
brolce and the barons, Zealous of eccleſiaſtical power, were defirous of renew- 
ing the Kiog's-claim to iſſue a congè celire to the monks and chapters, and 
thought it requiſite to put ſome check on the frequent appeuls to Rome. But 
what may chiefly ſurprize us is, that the obligation, to which John had ſubjected 
himſelf, of obtaining the conſent of the great council before he levied any aids or 
ſeutages from the nation, was omitted ; and this article was even declared hard 


and ſevere, and was expreſsly left to future deliberation. But we muſt conſider, 


that, tho' this limitation may perhaps appear to us the moſt momentous in the 


whole charter of John, it was not regarded in that light by the antient 'barons, 
who were more jealous of particular acts of violence in the crown than of ſuch 


general impoſitions, which, unleſs they were evidently reaſonable and neceſſary, 


could ſcarce, without a general - conſent, be levied upon men, who had arms in 


their bands, and who could repel any act of oppreſſion, by which they were all 
immediately affected. We accordingly find, that Henry, in the courfe of his 
reign, while he gave frequent oecaſtons for complaint, with regard to the viola- 


tions of the great charter, never once attempted, by his mere will, to levy any 


aids or {cutages z though he was often reduced to great neceſſities, and was re- 
l arne by his people. So much ealier was it for bim to wranſyrels the 


z 


TE M. paris, Pp. 200. Hit, Crops * hav p. _ w. Heming, P. $62. ru 1 168. | 4 


+ MW. Pari, p. 20. 94 Rymer, vol, 1. p. 215+ 


8 2 law, 


„ nine ENGLAND. 


En 
Chap, XII. law, when individuals alone were affected, than even to exert his acknowledged 1 
1216. prerogatives, where the intereſt of, the whole body was concerned, 


Tris charter was again confirmed by the King in the enſuing year, with BE: 
addition of ſome articles to prevent the oppreſſions of ſheriffs: And alſo with 
an additional charter of foreſts, a circumſtance of great moment in thoſe ages, when 
hunting was ſo much the occupation of the nobility, and when the King compre- 
hended ſo conſiderable a part of the kingdom within his foreſts, which he governed 
by peculiar, and-arbitrary/Jaws. All the foreſts, which had been encloſed fince the 
reign of Henry the ſecond, were deſaſoreſted; and new perainbulations were ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe: Offences in the foreſts were declared to be no longer 
capital; but puniſhable by fines, impriſonments, and more gentle penalties: : And 
all the proprietors of land: One; 55 POW. 15 evening, an VO. their - * 
wood at their pleaſure. is” of : 
Fus, theſe famous charters v were . 25H, ain to : atone ch in Which 
they have ever ſince ſtood; and they were, during many generations, the darling 
of the whole Engliſh nation, and eſteemed the moſt ſacred rampart to national 
liberty and independance. As they ſecured the rights of: all orders of- men, they 
were regarded with a jealous eye by all, and became the baſis, in a manner, of 
3 the Engliſh monarchy,. and a Kind of original contract, which both limited the 
| authority of the King, and enſured the conditional allegiance of his ſubjects. 
wp T ho? often violated, they were ſtill claimed and recalled by the nobility and people; 
| alnd as no precedents were ſuppoſed valid, that infringed them, they rather ac- 
| | |... quired, than loſt authority, from the frequent attempts, made againſt d in 
1 ſeveral ages, by regal and arbitrary power. F 
| | _ Warts Pembroke, by renewing and confirming the great cave; gave 10 
| | much ſatisfaction and ſecurity to the nation in general, he alſo applied himſelf 
| ſucceſsfully to individuals; and wrote: letters, in the King's name, to all the 
| 


malecontent barons ;. in which he repreſented to them, that whatever Jealouſy and 
animoſity they might have entertained againſt the late King. a young prince, the 
lineal heir of their antient monarchs, had now ſucceeded to the throne, withour 
| ſucceeding either to the reſentments or principles; of his predeceſſor : That the 

* deſperate expedient which they had employed, of calling in- a foreign potentate, 
had, happily for them as well as for the nation, failed of entire ſucceſs, and it 
was ſtiff. in their power, by a quick return to their duty, to reſtore the indepen- 
dance of the kingdom, and to ſecure that liberty, for which they ſo zealouſy 

contended: That as all paſt offences of the barons were now buried in oblivion, 
they ought, on their part, to forget their complaints againſt their late ſovereign, 
Who, " he had been any wiſe blameable in * conduct, had left to his ſon the 


4 Y ſalutary 


| ritbtary yank; to avoid the be which had led to fuch fatal extremities : And Chap. XII. 
that having now obtained a charter for their liberties: it was their intereſt to ſhow, Alis 
by their conduct, that that acquiſition was not incompatible with their allegiance, | | 
and that the rights of King and people, fo farfrom IP Rs and . might 
| —_—_ ſupport and ſuſtain each other“. 


Tuxsx conſiderations, enforced by the Ar of ae 220 defy; which 
Pembroke had ever maintained, had a mighty influence on the barons 3 and moſt” 
of them began fecretly to negotiate with him, and many of them openly return 
ed to their. duty. The diffidence, which Lewis diſcovered of their fidelity, for- 
warded this general propenſion towards the King; and when the French prince 
refuſed the government of the caſſle of Hertford to Robert Fitz-Walter, who 
had been ſo active againſt the late King, and who claimed that fortreſs. as his 
right and property, they all plainly faw, that the Engliſh were excluded from 
every truſt,” and that foreigners had engroſſed all the confidence and affection of 
their new ſovereign FT. The excommunication too, denounced by the legate; . 
againſt" all Lewis's adherents, failed not, in the turn which mens diſpoſitions . 
had taken, to operate a mighty effect upon them; and they were eaſily perſuad · 
ed to conſider a cauſe as impious and profane, for which they had already en- - 
tertained an unſurmountable averſion f. Tho Lewis made a journey to France; . 
and brought over freſh” ſuccours from that kingdom $, he found, on his return; 
that his party was ſtill more weakened by the deſertion of his Engliſh confede- - 
rates, and that the death of John, had, contrary to his expectation, given an in- 
curable blow to his cauſe. © The earls of Saliſbury,: Arundel, and Warrenne, to- 

- gether with William Mareſhal, eldeſt ſon of the protector, had embraced Hen- 
ry's party; and every Engliſh nobleman was plainly watching an opportunity of 
returning to his allegiance. Pembroke was ſo much ſtrengthened by theſe acceſſions, 
that he ventured to inveſt Mount - ſorel ; tho*, upon the approach of the count 
de. Perche with the French army, he deſiſted from his enterprize, and raiſed the 
ſiege J. The count de Perche, elated with this ſucceſs, marched to Lincoln; 
and being admitted into the town, be began to attack the caſtle, which he ſoon. , 
reduced to extremity, The protector ſummoned all his forces from every quarter 

in order to relieve a place of ſuch importance ; and he appeared ſo much ſuperi- 
or to the French, that they ſhut themſelves up within the city, and reſolved to > 
take ſhelter behind the walls |. But the garriſon.-of the caſtle, having re- 


— 
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ia XII. 1 a ſtrong reinforcement, made a vigorous ſally upon the beliegers x while 
1216. the Engliſh army, by concert, aſſaulted them in the ſame inſtant. from without, 
mounted the walls by ſcalade, and bearing down all reſiſtance, entered the city 
- ſword in hand. Lincoln was delivered over to be pillaged ; the French army 
was totally routed; the count de Perche, with only two perſons more, was . 
ed, but many of the chief commanders and about 400 knights were . 
ſoners by the Engliſh . So little blood was ſhed in this important aQion, whit 
decided the fate of one of the moſt powerful kingdoms of Europe; and ſue 
wretched ſoldiers were thoſe antient ROW, who Fr were e with every 
thing but arms. 
Pzincs Lewis was informed of this fatal event, while PN" in the bean of 
Dover, which was ſtill valiantly defended againſt him by Hubert de Burgh. 0 
immediately retreated towards London, which was the center and liſe of his 
ty; and he there received intelligence of a new diſaſter, uhich put an ene 4 
all his hopes. A French fleet bringing over a ſtrong reinforcement, had appeared 
on the coaſt of Kent, when they were attacked by the Engliſh under the com- 
mand of Philip d' Albiney, and were routed and repulſed with conſiderable loſs; - 
D Albiney practiſed a ſtratagem againſt chein, which is ſaid to have contribut- 
ed to the victory: Having gained the wind of the French, he came down upon - 
them with violence; and throwing in their faces a great quantity of quick- lime, 
which he purpoſely carried on board, he fo blinded them, that they were diſabled 
from defending themſelves . | 
AeTz8 this ſecond misfortune of the French, 5 Engliſh 3 haſted every 
where to make terms of peace with the protector, and by, an early ſubmiſſion, 
to prevent thoſe forfeitures, to which they were expoſed on account of their re- 
bellion. Lewis, whoſe cauſe was now totally deſperate, began to be anxious for 
the ſafety of his perſon, and was glad, on any honourable conditions, to make 
his eſcape from a country, where he found, that every thing was now become 
hoſtile to him. He concluded a peace with Pembroke, promiſed to evacuate 
the kingdom, and only ſtipulated in return, an indemnity to his adherents, and 
A reſtitution of their honours and fortunes, together with the free and equal en- 
joyment of thoſe liberties, which had been granted to the reſt of the nation +. 
| General paci- Thus, was happily ended a civil war, which ſeemed to be founded on the moſt 
Acation. incurable hatred and jealouſy, and 3 the kingdom with the moſt Face] 
conſequences, | 


t M. Paris, p. 204, 205. Chron. 4+ belt, p. 195. M. Paris, p. 206. Arn, Waverl. p. 18. 
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— which the King a Franee uſed in the conduct of this whole Chap. XII. 
Hair, ate remacieahle. | He: pretended, that bis fon. had accepted of the affer 121. 
| from the Eagliſh baruns, wüthömt bis advice, and contrary to his inclination: The 8 
armies ſent to England were levied in Lewis's name: When that prince came 
ever to France for aid, his father publickly refuſed to grant him any aſſiſtance, 
and would nat ſo much as admit him to his preſence: Even after Hen- 
ry's party acquired: the aſtendant, and Lewis was in danger of falling into the 
hands of his enemies, it was Blanche of Caſtile his wife, not the King his father, 
who raiſed armies and equipped fleets for his ſuccour *. All theſe artifices were 
employed, not to ſatisfy the Pope; for be had too much'penetration to be a eaſily 
impoſed. on: Nor yet to deceive the peaple ; for they were too groſs oven for that 
putpoſe: They only ſerved for a colouring to Philip's cauſe; and in public affairs, 
men are often better pleaſed, that the truth, tho? known do every body, ſhould: 
be wrapt up under a ers, than ib it were expoſed. | in open day- iht to 
ihe eyes of all the world. 

Arzu che expulſion of the Wb. 0 . e eule eee 
ſubſequent. conduct, contributed to cure entirely thoſe wounds, which had been 
made by inteſtine diſcord. He received the rebellious barons into favour 3 ob- 
ſerved ſtrictly the terms of peace, which he had granted them; reſtored them to 
their polſeſſionsz- and:endeavoured, by an equal behaviour, to bury all paſt ani · 
moſities in perpetual oblivion. The clergy alone, who had adhered to Lewis, 
were ſufferers in this revolution. As they had rebelled againſt their ſovereign»: 
the Pope, by diſregarding the interdict and excommunication, it was not in Pem- 
broke's power to make any ſtipulations in theit Favour ; and Gualo, the legate,. 
prepared to take vengeance on them for their diſobedience +. Many of them 
were depoſed ; many ſuſpended ; ſome baniſhed ; and all who efcaped- puniſh- 
ment, made atonement for their offences, by paying large ſums to the lega te. 

Who amaſſed an immenſe treaſure by this expedient. 
Tus earl of Pembroke ſurvived not long the pacification, which had been Death of "EY 
chiefly owing to his wiſdom and valour +; and he was ſucceeded in the govern - Protector. 
ment, by Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, a Poicteven, and Hubert de Burgh, high 
juſticiary. The councils of the latter were chiefly followed ; and had he poſſeſ- 
ſed equal authority in the kingdom with Pembroke, he ſeemed to be every way” 
worthy of filling the place of that virtuous citizen. But the licentious and pow- gome com 
erful barons, who had once broke the reins of. ſubjection to their prince, and moricns, 


„M. Paris, p. 256. Chron. Dunft, vol. 1. p. 82. I Brady's App. Ne. 144. Chron. . 
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could ill be retained by lewd glen: a minority; and the people, no leſs 9 


of their liberties and in 


the King, ſuffered from their outrages and diſorders. They retained by force 
the royal caſtles, which they had uſurped during the paſt convulſions, or which 
had been committed to their cuſtody by the protector: They uſurped the de- 
meſnes + : They oppreſſed their vaſſals: They infeſted: their: weaker neighbours: 
And they invited all diſorderly people to enter in their retinue, and live vpon 
their lands; and they gave them protection in all their robberies' and extortions. 
No one was more infamous for theſe violent and illegal practices than the earl 
of Albemarle,” who, tho' he had early returned to his duty, and had been very 
ſerviceable in expelling the French, augmented to the utmoſt of his power the 
general licence, which prevailed ; and committed outrages in all. the counties of 
the north. In order to ſuppreſs his diforders, Hubert ſeized an opportunity of 
getting poſſeſſion of Rockingham caſtle, which Albemarle had garriſoned with 


his licentious retinue : But this nobleman, inſtead of ſubmitting, entered into a 


ſecret confederacy with Fawkes de Breaute, Peter de Mauleon, and other barons, 
and both fortified the caſtle of Biham for his defence, and made himſelf maſter by 


ſurprize of that of Fotheringay. Pandulf, who was reſtored to his legateſhip in 


the place of Gualo, was active in ſuppreſſing this rebellion; and with the concur- 
rence of eleven biſhops, he denounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt 
Albemarle and bis adherents: An army was levied : A ſcutage of ten ſhillings 
a knight's fee was impoſed on all the military tenants : Albemarle's aſſociates 


gradually deſerted him: And he himſelf was obliged at laſt to inbenit to n. 


He received a pardon, and was reſtored to his whole eſtate, 


Tais impolitic lenity, too frequent in thoſe times, was probably the teſult of 
a combination among the barons, who never could endure to ſee the total ruin 
of one of their own order: But it encouraged Fawkes de Breaute, a man whom 
King John had raiſed from a low origin, to perſevere in the courſe of violence, 
to which he had owed his fortune, and to ſet at nought all law and juſtice, 
When thirty-five verdicts were at one time found againſt him, on account of 
his violent expulſion of ſo many freeholders from their poſſeſſions ; he came to 
the court of juſtice with an armed force, ſeized the judge who had pronounced 
the ſentences, and impriſoned him in Bedford caſtle. He then levied open 
war againſt the King; but being ſubdued, and taken priſoner, his life was 


granted him; but his eſtate was confiſcated, and he was baniſhed the kingdom 86. 


Trivet, p 174. Ii + Rymer, vol. 1. p. 75. 1 Chron. Dunſt. vol. 1. p. 102. 
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Jusriox was ORE with g ſeverity againſt diſorders leſs — Chap. XIl. 


r roke out in the city of Lon on. A frivolous, emulation in a match of 


wieſtligg, between the Londoners on the one hand, and the inhabitants of Welt- 


mioſtet and thoſe of the neighbouring villages on. the other, occaſioned this com- 


| motion. The former roſe i in-a body, and pulled down ſome houſes belonging to | 


the abbot of Weſtminſter : But this riot, which, conſidering the tumultuous dis- 
poſition familiar to that capital, would have been little regarded, ſeemed to be- 
eome more ſerious, by the. ſymptoms, which chen broke out of the ſormer at- 
tachment of the citizens to che F rench intereſt. The populace, in the tumult, 
j made uſe of the cry of war commonly employed by the French troops; mount- 
Joy, mountjoy, God help us and our lord Lewis. The juſticiary made enquiry into 


the diſorder; and finding one Conſtantine Fitz-Arnulf to have been the ring- 


leader, an inſolent man, who Juſtified his crime in Hubert's preſence, he prg- 
ceeded againſt him by martial law, and ordered him immediately to be hanged, 
without trial or form. of Ow, | He Pp cut. off the feet of ſome of Fr YOu” 
tine's accomplices . eee BY 

Tuis act of power was „ 55 as an ö of thi great 3 


= Yet the juſticiary, in a parliament, ſummoned at Oxford (for the great councils 


began about this time to receive that appellation) made no ſeruple to grant in the 
King's name a renewal and confirmation of that charter. When the aſſembly 
made application 1 the crown for this favour ; as a law in thoſe times ſeemed to 
Joſe i its validity, if N ot frequently renewed; William de Brie were, one of the 
council of Regency, was ſo bold. as to ſay openly, that theſe liberties were extort- 


ed by force, and ought not to be obſerved: But he was reprimanded by the arch- | 


biſhop of Canterbury, and was not countenanced-by the King or his chief mini- 


ſters T. A new confirmation was demanded and granted two years after; and an 


aid, amounting to a fifteenth of all moveables, was given by the parliament, in 


return for this indulgence 1. The King iſſued writs anew to the ſheriffs, com- 


manding the obſervance of the charter; but he inſerted a remarkable clauſe in the 


writs, that thoſe who payed not the fifteenth,  Hould not for the ove be Eee. 


tled to the benefit of thoſe liberties 6. 


Tux low ſtate, into which the crown was now fallen, made it iſh for a good 
miniſter to be attentive to the preſervation of the royal prerogatives, as well as 


to the ſecurity of public liberty. Hubert applied to the Pope, who had always 


great authority in the kingdom, and was now conſidered as its ſuperior lord ; and 
fired him to iſſue a bull, declaring the King to be of full age, and entitled to 


= T4: 
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Chap. XII. exerciſe in perſon all the acts of royalty . In conſequence of this declaration, 
| the juſticiary reſigned into Henry's hands the two important fortreſſes of the 
Tower and Dover caſtle, which had been entruſted to his cuſtody ; and required 
the other barons to imitate his example. They refuſed compliance: The earls of 
Cheſter and Albemarle, John Conſtable of Cheſter, John de Lacy, Brian de 
Fine, and William de Cantel, with ſome others, even formed a conſpiracy to 
ſurprize London, and met in arms at Waltham with that intention: But finding 
the King- prepared for defence, they deſiſted from their enterprize, When ſum- 
moned to court, in order to anſwer for their conduck, they fcrupled not to appear, 
and to confeſs their deſign : But they told thc Ting, that they had no bad inten- 
tions agaioft his perſon, but only agaiaſt Hubert de Burgh, whom they were de- 
termined to remove from his office f. They appeared too formidable to be chaſ- 
| fiſed; and they were ſo little diſcouraged by the failure of their firſt enterprize, 
that they met again in arms at Leiceſter, in order to ſeize the King who then re- 
ſided at Northampton: But Henry, informed of their purpoſe, took care to be 
ſo well armed and attended, that the barons found it dangerous to make the at- 
tempt; and they ſat down and kept their Chriſtmas in his neighbourhood F. The 
archbiſhop and the prelates, finding every thing tend towards a civil war, inter- 
poſed with their authority, and threatened the barons with the ſentence of excom- 
munication, if they perſiſted in detaining the King's caſtles. This menace at laſt 
prevailed : Moſt of the fortreſſes were ſurrendered ; tho the barons complained, 
that Hubert's caſtles were ſoon after reſtored to him, white the King ſtill kept 


theirs in his own cuſtody. There are ſaid to have deen 1x15 caſtles at that time 
in England $. 


IT muſt be lakes that the influence of the prelates 1 the * was 
often of very great ſervice to the public. Tho' the religion of that age can merit 
no other name than that of ſuperſtition, it ſerved to unite together a body of men 
who had great ſway over the people, and who kept the community from falling 
to pieces, from the factions and independant power of the nobles. And what was 
of great conſequence; it threw a mighty authority into the hands of men, who 
by their profeſſion were averſe to arms and violence; who tempered by their me- 
diation the general diſpoſition towards military enterprizes; and who ſtill main- 
tained, even amidſt the ſhock of arms, thoſe ſecret _—_ without rag it is 
impoſſible for human ſociety to ſubſiſt- | : 

NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe inteſtine commotions in England, and the precari- | 

ous authority of the crown, Henry was obliged to carry on war in France, and 


® M. Paris, p. 220, 4 Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. p. 1 37. 
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he 1 to that purpoſe the fifteenth which bad been granted him * parlia- 
ment. Lewis the eighth, who had ſycceeded to his father, Philip, inſtead of at- 


; tending to. Henry's claim, ho demanded the reſtitution of Normandy and the 


other provinces, wreſted from England, made an irruption into Poictou, took 


Rochelle after a long ſiege, and ſeemed determined to expel the Engliſh from 


the few provinces, which yet remained to them. Henry ſent over his uncle, the 
earl of Saliſbury z together with his brother prince Richard, to whom he had 


granted the earldom of Cornwal, which had eſcheated to the crown. | Saliſbury 


ſtopt the progreſs of Lewis's arms, and retained the Poictevin and A vaſſals 


in their allegiance: But no military action of any moment was performed on either 
- fide. The earl of Cornwal, after two years ſtay in Guienne, returned to England. 


Tuis prince was nowiſe turbulent or factious in his diſpoſition : His ruling 


paſſion was to amaſs money, in which he ſucoceded ſo well as to become the richeſt 
prince in Chriſtendom : Yet his attention to gain ſometimes threw him into acts 
of violence, and gave diſturbance to the government. There was a manors 
which formerly had belonged to the earldom of Cornwal, but had been given 
away to Waleran de Ties, before Richard had been inveſted with that dignity, 


and while the earldom remained in the hands of the crown. Richard claimed 


this manor, -and expelled the proprietor by force: Waleran complained : The 
King ordered his brother to do juſtice to the man, and reftore him to his rights : 
The earl ſaid, that he would not ſubmit to theſe orders, till the cauſe was decided 
againſt him by the judgment of his peers : Henry replied, that it was firft requi- 
ſite to reinſtate Waleran in poſſeſſion, before the cauſe could be tried ; and he re- 
iterated his orders to the earl 7. We may judge of the ſtate of the government, 
when this affair was like to produce a civil war. The earl of -Cornwal, finding 
Henry peremptory in his demands, aſſociated himſelf with the young earl of 
Pembroke, who had married his ſiſter, and who was diſcontented on account of 
the King's requiring him to deliver up ſome royal caſtles which were in his cuſto- 
dy. Theſe two noblemen took into their confederacy the earls of Cheſter, Wa- 
renne, Gloceſter, Hereford, Warwic, and Ferrars, who were all diſguſted on a 
like account F. The malecontents aſſembled an army, which the King had not 
the power or courage to reſiſt ; and he was obliged to give his brother ſatisfac- 


tion, by grants of moch greater importance than the manor, which had been the 


firſt ground of the quarrel F. 
Tux charaGter of the King; as he grew to man's eftate, became every day 
better known, and was found in every circumſtance totally unqualificd for main- 


* Rymer, vol. i. p. 269. Trivet, p. 179. + M. Paris, p. 233, t M. Faris, p. 233. 
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taining a proper fway among thoſe turbulent barons, whom the Wi Na 


tion ſubjected to his authority. Gentle, humane, and merciful even to a fault, 


he ſeems to have been ſteady in no other circumſtance of his character; but to 
have received every impreſſion from thoſe who ſurrounded him, and whom he 
loved, for the time, with the moſt imprudent and moſt unreſerved affection. 
Without activity or vigour, he was unfit to conduct war; without policy or art, 
he was ill fitted to maintain peace: His reſentments, tho haſty and violent, were 

not dreaded, while he was found to drop them with ſuch facility; his friendſhips 
were little valued, becauſe they were neither derived from choice, nor maintained 


with conſtancy. A proper pageant of ſtate in a regular monarchy, where his mi- 


niſters could have conducted all affairs in his name and by his authority; but too 


| feeble in thoſe diſorderly times to ſway a ſcepter, whoſe weight e 1 


on the firmneſs and dexterity of the hand, which held it. 


Hubert de 
Burgh diſ- 
placed. 


Tus ableſt and moſt virtuous miniſter,” whom Henry e ever poſſeſſed, was = 
bert de Burgh * ; a man who had been ſteady to the crown in the moſt difficult 
and dangerous times, and who yet ſhewed no diſpoſition, in the height of his 
power, to enſlave or oppreſs the people. The only exceptionable part of his con- 


duct is that which is mentioned by Matthew Paris +, if the fact is really true, 
and proceeded from Hubert's advice, the recalling publickly and annulling the 


charter of foreſts, a conceſſion ſo reaſonable in itſelf, and ſo paſſionately claimed 
both by the nobility and people: But it muſt be confeſſed, that this meaſure is 


ſo. unlikely, both from the circumſtances of the times and character of the mi- 
niſter, that there is great reaſon to doubt of its reality, eſpecially. as it is men- 


tioned by no other hiſtorian. Hubert, while he enjoyed his authority, had an 


1231. 


entire aſcendant over Henry, and was loaded with honours and favouts beyond 


any other ſubject. Beſides acquiring the property of many caſtles and ma- 
nors, he married the eldeſt ſiſter of the King of Scots, was created earl of Kent, 


and by an unuſual conceſſion, was made chief juſticiary of England for life: Vet | 


Henry, in a ſudden caprice, threw off this faithful miniſter, and expoſed 1 


to the violent perſecutions of his enemies. Among other friyolous erimes ob- 


jected to him, he was accuſed of gaining the King's affections by enchantment, 
and of purloining from the royal treaſury a gem, which had the virtue to ren- 


der the wearer invulnerable, and of ſending this valuable curiolity to the prince 
of Wales 1. The nobility, who bated Hubert on account of his zeal in reſum- 
ing the rights and poſſeſſions of the crown, no ſooner ſaw the opening, than they 


inflamed the King's animoſity againſt him, and puſhed. him to ſeek. the total 


* Ypod. Neuſtcize, p. 464 P. 23%. M, Weſt. p. 216. aſcribes this counciltoPexer bi 
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ruin of his miniſter. Hubert took ſanctuary in a- church: The King ordered Chop: XII. 


him to be dragged from thence: He recalled thoſe orders: He afterwards. re- 
newed them: He was obliged by the clergy. to reſtore him to the ſanctuary: He 
conſtrained him ſoon after to ſurrender himſelf priſoner; and he confined him to 
the eaſtle of the Deviſes. Hubert made his eſcape, was expelled the kingdom, was 
again received into favour, recovered a great ſhare of the King's confidence, but 
never ſhowed any inclination of re · inſtating himſelf in his power and authority -. 


Tux man, who ſucceeded him in the. government of. the King and kingdom, Bi 


of 


was Peter des Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter,! a Poictev in by birth, who had been Wine 8 


raiſed by the late King, and who was no leſs diſtinguiſhed! by his arbitrary prin- 


ciples and violent conduct, than by his courage and abilities. This prelate had 


been left by King John juſticiary and regent of the kingdom during an expedi- 
tion which that prince made into France; and his illegal adminiſtration was one 


chief cauſe of that great combination among, the barons, which finally extorted 


from the crown; the charter of liberties, and laid the | foundation of the Engliſh 


| conſtitution. Henry, tho' incapable, from his character. of purſuing the ſame 
violent maxims, which had governed his father, had imbibed the ſame arbitrary 
principles; and in proſecution of Peter's advice, he invited over a great number 
of Poictevins and other foreigners, who, he believed, could more ſafely be truſted 
than the Engliſh, and who ſeemed requiſite, to counterbalance the great and inde- 
pendant power of the t nobility 1 88 Every office and command was beſtowed on 
theſe ſtrangers ; their rapacity exhauſted the revenues of the crown, already too 
much impoveriſhed 15 they invaded the nights of the people; and their inſo- 


lence, ſtill more provoking than their poyer, TP on them the Rae ny "ory 
of all orders of men in the kingdom F. 8 

obs Tux barons formed a combination againſt his odious winiſtry, and Wande 
from their attendance in parliament; on pretence of the danger, to which they 


were expoſed from the machinations of the Poictevins. When again ſummoned to 


attend, they gave for anſwer, that the King ſhould diſmiſs his foreigners from 


court: Otherwiſe they would drive both him and them out of the kingdom, and 
put the crown on ahother head; more wotthy of wearing it ): Such was the ſtyle, 


which they uſed to their ſovereign ! They at laſt came to parliament, but ſo well 


attended with armed followers, that they ſecmed in a condition to preſcribe laws 


to the King and miniſtry. Peter de Roches, however, had in the interval 


found means of ſowing diſſenſion among the barons, and of bringing over to his 
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party the earl of Cornwal, as well as the earls of Lincoln and Cheſter, The con- 
federates were diſconcerted in their meaſures : Richard, earl Mariſchal, who had 
ſucceeded to that dignity on the death of his brother, William, was chaced inte 
Wales; he thence withdrew into Ireland ; where he was treacherouſly murdered 
by the contrivance of the biſhop of Wincheſter . The eſtates of the more ob- 
NOXious barons were confiſcated, without legal ſentence or trial by their peers +. 3 
and were beſtowed with a profuſe liberality on the Poictevins. Peter even carried 


his inſolence ſo far as to ſay pablickly, that the barons of England muſt not pre- 


| tend to put themſelves on the fame footing with thoſe af France, or aflſume the 


ſame liberties and privileges': The monarch had a more abſolute power in the 
one country than in the other. It would have been more juſtifiable for him to ſay, 
that men, ſo unwilling to ſubmit to the authority of ys chal with the warls 
grace claim any thelter or protection from them. 35 


Warn the King, at any time, was checked i in his illegal e as aus 
' thority of the great charter was objected to bim, he was wont to reply: = Why 
ſhould I obſerve a charter, which is neglected by all my grandees, both prelates 
and nobility ?“ It was very reaſonably replied. * You ought, fir, to ſet them ws 
example,” 3 

So violent a miniſtry as chat of the biſhop of Wincheſter, could not * of Jong 
duration but its fall proceeded at laſt from the influence of the church, not from 
the efforts of the.nobles. Edmond, the preſent primate, came to court, attended 
by many of the other prelates ; and repreſented to the King the pernicious mea- 
ſures embraced by Peter des Roches, the diſcontents of his people, the ruin of 
his affairs; and after requiring the diſmiſſion of the miniſter and his aſſoci- 
ates, threatened him with the ſentence of excommunication, in caſe of his re- 


fuſal. Henry, who knew that an excommunication, ſo agrecable to the ſenſe 


of the people, could not fail of operating the moſt dangerous effects, was obliged 


10 ſubmit: Foreigners were baniſhed : The natives were reſtored to their 


place in council $ : The primate, who was a man of prudence, and who took care 
to execute the laws and obſerve the career of Mente, hoee the chief ſway | in the 
government. 

Bur the Engliſh/i in vain flattered. chives ths 8 long tne from 


2 4h . the dominion of foreigners. The King, having married Eleanor, daughter to the 
King's parti count of Provence i, was ſurrounded bya great number of ſtrangers from that coun- 
ality to ſo- try, whom he careſſed with the fondeſt affection, and enriched by an imprudent 


reigners. 
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generoſity *. The biſhop of Valence, 2 n the houſe of Savoy, and ma- Chap. XII. 
| ternal bncle to the queen, was his chief miniſter, and employed every art to amaſs 36. 
wealth for himſelf and his relations, Peter de Savoy, another brother of the 
| ſame family, was inveſted in the honour of Richmond, and received the rich 
wardſhip of earl Warenne : Boniface de Savoy was promoted to the ſee of Can- 
terbury : Many young ladies were invited over from Provence, and married tothe 
chief noblemen of England, who were the King's wards f: And as the ſource of 
| Henry's bounty began to fail, his Savoyard-miniſtry applied to Rome, and ob- 
_ tained a bull ; permitting him to reſume all paſt grancs z abſolving him from the 
oath, which he had taken to maintain them ; even enjoining him to make ſuch a. 
— reſumption, and repreſenting theſe grants as invalid, on account of the pre- 
judice which enſued from them to the Roman pontiff, in whom the ſuperio- 
rity of the kingdom was veſted 1. The oppoſition, made to the intended re- 
ſumption, prevented it from taking effect; but the nation ſaw the indignities, 
to which the King was willing to ſubmit, in order to grutify the avarice of his 
foreign favourites. About the ſame time, he publiſhed im England the ſentence 
of excommunication, denounced againſt the emperor Frederic, his. brother in. 
| law 5; and faid in excuſe, that, being the Pope's vaſſul, he was obliged by his. 
allegiance to obey all the commands of his holineſs. In this weak reign, when 
any neighbour inſulted the King's dominions, inſtead of taking revenge for the 
injury, he complained to the Pope as his eee and begged him to give 
eee eee 4m? 
Tux reſentment of the Engliſh barons roſe high- at the preference given to fo- 8 
ern r but no remonſtrances and complaints could ever prevail on the King 
to abandon them, or even to moderate his attachment towards them. After the 
Provengals and Savoyards might have been ſuppoſed pretty well ſatiated with the 
dignities and riches, which they had acquired, a new ſet of hungry foreigners were 
invited over, and ſhared. among them. thoſe favours, which the King ought in 
policy, to have conferred on the Engliſh nobility, by whom his government. 
could have been ſupported and defended, His mother, Iſabella, who had been 
_ unjuſtly taken by the late King from the count de la Marche, to whom ſhe was 
betrothed, was no ſooner miſtreſs of herſelf by the death of her huſband, than | 
| the married that nobleman | ; and ſhe had born him four ſons, Guy, William, N 
Geoffrey, and Aymer, whom the ſent over into. England to pay a viſit to their | 
brother, The good-natured and W e e of Henry was moved at 
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the fight of fuch! ackbrelationia b e conſidered neither bieden citcuriiſtances, 
nor the humours of his; people, in the *honoursiandrighes; which he conferred 
upon them . *Complaints' roſe as loud: againſt tker credit of the Gaſeom as ever 


| they had done againſt that of the Pdictevin and Savoyard favourites; and to a na- 


tion prejudiced agalnſt chem, all their meaſures appeared criminal and exception 


Able. Violations of the great charter were frequontly mentioned; and it is in- 


deed more than Reely, that foreigners, ignorant of the laws, and relying on the 


bonücleſe affections f A eak prince, would, in .an age, when a regular admi- 
niſtration Was not any where known, y more attention to their own preſent in- 


Aereſt than to the liberties vf the people. It is reported, that the Poictevins and 
other ſtrangers, when the laws were at any time appealed to, in oppoſition to · 


theirjoppreflions;! ſerupled not ts reply, bat did the Engliſh laws ſignify to tbem? 


Tbe) mindad them ut. And as wordsbare often more offenſive than actions, this 


open contempt of the oEngliſh: tended much to aggravate the general diſcontent, 
and made every act of violence, committed by the n en, dot ay 


an ĩigjury, but. an affront to them k. 
_ 4, 1 KxECKON not among the aijatione of- the great, chats Signs ee exer. 


tions af prerogative, which Henry! $ neceſlities-pbliged him to ptaCtiſe; and which, 


without producing any: diſcontent, were uniformly continurd by all his ſucceſſors, 


till che laſt, century. As the parliament often refuſed him ſupplies, and that in a 


manner ſomewhat rude and indecent 2, he obliged bis opulent ſubjeRts, particu- 


larly the citizens of London, to grant him loans of money; and it is natural 


to. imagine, that the ſame, want of ceconomy, which reduced him to the neceſſity 


of borrowing, would preyent him from being very punctual in the payment 5. 
He demanded benevolences or pretended voluntary contributions from his nobility 

and prelates ||. He was the firſt King of England ſince the conqueſt, who 
could fairly be ſaid to lye under the reſtraint of law and he was alſo the firſt who 


practiſed the diſpenſing power, and employed the famous clauſe of Non obſtante 


in his grants and patents. When objections * made to this novelty, he 
a replied, That the Pope, exercifed that authority; and why. might he not imitate 


| the example ? But the abuſe, which the Pope made of his diſpenſing power, in 


violating the canons of general councils, in invading, the, privileges and cuſtoms 
of all particular churches, and in uſurping on the rights of patrons, was more 
likely to excite the Jealouſy of the people, than to rgconcile them to a ſimilar prac- 
tice in their civil government. Roger de Thu rkeſby,.c one of, the King's juſtices, 
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Tur King? 8 1 and Kr * to ne N —— and to their 


friends and favourites, would have appeared more tolerable to the Engliſh, had 
any thing been done meanwhile for the honour. of the nation, or had Henry' 8 
enterprizes i in foreign countries, been attended with any ſucceſs or glory to him- 
ſe]f or to the public: At leaſt, ſuch military talents in the King would have ferv-, 
ed to keep his barons in awe, and have given weight and authority to his govern · 


ment. But tho be l war againſt Lewis IX. in 1242, and made an 


P74 1) 


7 his attempts ate that great monarch, was worſted at 'Titlebourg, was deſert- 
ed by his allies, loſt what remained to him of Poictou, and was obliged to re - 


turn, with ſome loſs of honour, into England“. The Gaſcon nobility were at- 


tached to the Engliſh government; becauſe the diſtance of their ſovereign allow- 
ed them to remain in a ſtate of almoſt total independance : And they claimed, 


ſome time after, the King's protection againſt an invaſion, which'the King of Caf- | 


tile made upon that territory. Henry returned into Guienne, and was more füc- 
ceſsful in this expedition; but he thereby involved himſclf and his nobility in an 
enormous debt, which both increaſed their diſcontets, and N him i to greater 
danger from their enterprizes +. 


War of ceconomy and an ill ul liberaliry” were Henry $ great detect ; 

and his debts, even before this expedition, had become ſo troubleſome to him, 
that he ſold all his plate and jewels, in order to diſcharge them. When this ex- 
pedient was firſt propoſed, be aſked, where he would find purchaſers? It was re- 


plied, the citizens of London. On my word, ſaid he, if the treaſury of Auguſtus 


were brought to market, the citizens are able to be the purchaſers : Theſe clowns, who 
aſſume to themſelves the name of barons, abound in every thing, while we are reduced 


to neceſſities r. And he was thenceforth obſeryed to be more forward and greedy 


in his exactions upon the citizens ö. 


1253. 


Bo r the grievances, which the Engliſh had. pre toy to complain of in a civil Eccleſialtical 
COTE. during this reign, ſeem to have been ſtill leſs grievous. than thoſe grievances, 


which they underwent from the uſurpations and. exactions of the court of Rome, 


ds the death of N in 1 228, the monks of Chriſt-church elected Walter de 3 
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Hemeſham, one of. their own, body, for his ſucceſſor; But 8s Henry WE) to 
confirm. the election, the Pope, at his defire, annulled it“; and immediately ap- 
pointed Richard, chancellor of Lincoln, for archbiſhop, without waiting for a 


new election. On the death of Richard in 1231, the monks elected Ralph de 
Neville biſhop of Chicheſter; and tho? Henry was much pleaſed with the elec- 
tion, the Pope, who thought thãt prelate too much attached to the crown, af- : 
fumed the power of annulling his election +. He rejected two clergymen more, 
whom the Monks had fucceſfively choſen; and he at laſt told them, that, if 


they would elect Edmond, treaſurer of the church of Saliſbury, he would con- 


firm their choice; and his nomination was complied with. The Pope had the 
prudence to appoint both times very worthy primates ; but men could not forbear 
obſerving his intention of thus drawing gradually to himſelf the right of beſtawing 
that.important dignity. 


Taz avarice, however, more than ambition of the ſee of Rome, "Woes to haue 
been in this age the ground of general complaint; and the papal miniſters, find - 
ing a vaſt ſtock of power, amaſſed by their predeceſſors, were deſirous of turn- 
ing it 10 preſent profit, which, they enjoyed at home, rather than of enlarging 
their authority in diſtant, countries, where they never intended: to reſide. Eve- 
ry thing was become venal in the Romiſh tribupals ; ſimony was openly practiſed z, 
no. favours and even no juſtice. could be obtained without a bribe; the higheſt 
bidder was ſure to have the preference, without regard either to the merits of the 
perſon or of the cauſe ; and beſides the uſual perverſtons of right in the deciſion, 


of controverſies, the Pope openly aſſumed an abſolute and uncontrouled authority 


of ſetting aſide, by the plenitude of, hig apoſtolic power, all particular rules and 
privileges of patrons, churches and convents 4. On pretence of remedying, 
theſe abuſes, Pope Honorius, in 1226, complaining of the poverty of his ſee = 
the ſource of all grievances, demanded. from every cathedral two of the _beſt pre- - 

bends, and from every convent two monks portions, to be ſet apart as a perpe- 
tual and ſettled revenue of the papa} crown; but all men being ſenſible, that the 
revenue would continue for ever, and the abuſes immediately return, his demand 
was ufianimouſly rejected 9. About three years after, the Pope demanded and 
obtained the tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, which he levied in a very oppreſ- 


fire manner; requiring payment before the clergy had dran their rents or 


tythes, and ſending about uſurers, who advanced them the money at exorbitant 


intereſt 4. In the year 1240, Ocho, the legate, having: in vain attempted” the 
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clergy in a body, obtained ſeparately, by intrigues and menaces; latge ſums Chap. XII. 
from the prelates and corivents, end on his departure is ſaid to have earried mom 33. 
money out bf the kingdom than he left in it“ . This experiment was renewed, , 
four years after with equal ſucceſs by Martin the Nuncio, who brought from, 
Nome powers of ſuſpending; and excormmunicating all clergymen, that refuſed to 
comply with his demands T. The King, who relied on the Pope for r 
of his totterintꝭ authority, nevet failed to eountenance theſe eractions Þ. 


MrANw ILE, all the chief benefices of the kingdom ve Galore cn Teal: 
great numbers of that nation were ſent over at one time to be provided for ; no 
reſidence and pluralities were carried to an enormous height; Manſel, the Ki 
chaplain, is computed to have held at once ſeven hundred ecclefiaſtical 8 
and the abuſes became too great and palpable even for the blindnefs 5d 

Patience of ſuperſtition any longer to endure them. The populate, entering in- 
to aſſociations, toſe in tumults againſt the Italian clergy; pilleged their barns ; 
| waſted their fields; inſulted the perſons of ſuch of them as they found in the 
kingdom ; and when the joſticiarles made enquiry into the authors of this diſor - 
der, the guilt was found to involve ſo many, and thoſe of ſuch high tank, that 
it paſſed unpuniſned. At laſt, when Innocent IV. in 1245, called a general 
council at Lyons, in order to excommunicate the emperot Frederic, the King 
and nobility ſent over agents to complain before the council of the avarice of 
the Romiſh church; and they repreſented among many other grievances, that 
the benefices of the linkan clergy in England had been eſtimated, and were found 
to amount to 60, ooo marks I a year, a ſum which exceeded the annual revenue 
of the crown itſelf . They obtained only an evade anſwer from the Pope z but 
as mention had been made before the countil, of the feudal ſubjection of Eng- 

land to the ſee of Rome, the Engliſi agents, at whoſe head was Roger Bigod, 
earl of Norfolk, exclaimed againſt that pretenſion, and inſiſted, that King Joha 
had no right, without the conſent of his barons, to ſubject the kingdom to ſo ig - 
nominious a ſervitude T. The Popes indeed, afraid} of carrying matters too far 
againſt 7 deen 1 to are little ned on wo Ham n | 
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Chap. XII. Tris Gale received at the council of Lyons, was not abſe to ſtop the court 
1253. of Rome in its Career: Innocent exacted the revenues of all vacant benefices, the- . 

twentieth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues without exception; the third of ſuch as ex- 
ceeded A hundred marks a year; the half of ſuch as were poſſeſſed by non- reſi⸗ 
dents ®. He claimed the goods of all inteſtate clergymen ; he pretended a title 
whit all money got by uſury; he levied voluntary contributions from the 
people; and when the King, contrary to his uſual practice, prohibited theſe ex- 
actions, he threatened to denounce A ORE _ 857 Ae rad 2 8 5 he __ 
n . the de Frederic t. 10! Sts 2013 


1255. Bur the moſt o ppreſſive expedient, ems by the Pope... was 1 0 ende 
ing Henry in an enterprize for the conqueſt of Naples, or Sicily on this ſide 
che Fare, as it was called; an affair, which threw much diſhonour on the King, | 


#823 


and:involved him, during ſome years, in great expence and trouble. The Ro- 
miſh church, taking advantage of favourable incidents, had reduced the kingdom 

of Sicily to the ſame ſtate of feudal vaſſalage, which he pretended to extend over 
England, and which, by reaſon of the diſtance, as well as high ſpirit of this lat 
ter kingdom, ſhe was not able to maintain. After the death of the emperor, 
Frederic II. the ſucceſſion. of Sicily devolved to Conradine, grandſon, to that 
monarch and Mainfroy, his natural ſon, under pretence of governing the king - 
dom during the infancy of the prince, had formed a ſcheme of eſtabliſhing his 
own authority. Pope Innocent IV. who had carried on violent war againſt the 
emperor, Frederic, and endeavoured to diſpoſſeſs him of his Italian dominions, | 
ſtill continued hoſtilities. againſt” his grandſon; but being diſappointed. i in all his 
ſchemes by the activity and artifices of Mainfroy, he found, that his own force 
alone was not ſufficient to bring to a happy iſſue ſo great an enterprize. . He 
pretended to diſpoſe of the Sicilian crown, both as ſuperior lord of that parti · 
cular kingdom, and as vicar of Chriſt, to whom all kingdoms of the earth were 
ſubjeed z and he made a tender of it to Richard earl of Cornwal, whoſe i im- 
menſe riches, he flattered himſelf would be able to ſupport the military qpera- 
tions againſt Mainfroy. As Richard had the prudence to refuſe the preſent 9. 
he applied to the King, whoſe levity and thoughtleſs diſpoſition gave him more 

hopes of ſucceſs ; and he offered him the crown of Sicily for his ſecond ſon, Ed- 

mond |. Henry: allured by ſo magnificent a gift, without reflecting on the con- 
ſequences, without conſulting either with his brother or the parliament, accepted 
of this inſidious propoſal ;. and gas the TOO: unlimited credit to e whato . 


MI. Pari, p. 480. Ann. Burt. p. 305. 3. i: + M. Paris, „ 474 S T M. 1 : 
12 5 J M. Faris, p. 8 | l [TER p. 502, 512, 530. M. Paris, p. 599, 613. 
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ever ſums he thought duty for compleating the ounqueſt of Sicily. TRL Chap. XII. 
who was engaged by his own intereſts to make war with Mainfroy, was glad to 2255: 
carry on his enterprizes at the expence of his ally: Alexander IV. Who ſuce\ 

ceeded him in the papal throne, continued the ſame. policy: And Henry was 
ſurprized to find himſelf on a ſudden involved in an immenſe debt, which he 

had never been conſulted in contracting. The ſum already amounted to 135,54 1 

marks beſide intereſt “; and he had the proſpect, if he anſwered this demand, of 

being ſoon loaded with more exorbitant expences; if he refuſed it, of both in- 
ceurring the Pope's diſpleaſure, and of loſing the crown of e N on eee 

ſoon to have the glory of fixing on the head of his ſun. £ 


HE applied to the parliament for ſupply ; and that he might be ſecure: of not 
meeting with oppoſition, he ſent no writs to the more refractory barons : But even 
thoſe who were ſummoned, ſenſible of the ridiculous cheat, impoſed by the Pope, 
determined not to laviſh their money on ſuch" chimerical projects, and making 
a pretext of the abſence of. their ' brethren, they refuſed to take the King's de- 
mands into conſideration +, Ia this extremity the clergy were his only reſource : * 
and as both their temporal and ſpiritual ſovereign concurred in loading them, 
they were ill able to defend themſelves againſt this united authority. 


Taz Pope publiſhed a cruſade for the conqueſt of Sicily ; and required every 
one, who had taken be croſs againſt the infidels, or had vowed to advance mo- 
ney for their ee to turn the war againſt Mainfroy, a more terrible ene- 
my to the chriſtian fuith than any Saracen . He levied a tenth on all eecleſſaſ- 
' tical benefices in England for three years; and gave orders to excommunicate | 
all biſhops, who made not punctual payment. granted, to the King the 

z00ds of inteſtate.clergymen z the revenues of vacant benefices z the revenues of 
all non-reſidents $. - But theſe taxations, being levied by ſome rule, were deem- 
ed leſs grievous, than another arbitrary impoſition, which aroſe from the ſuggeſ- 
tion of the biſhop of Hereford, and which might have Gm the door to end- 
leſs and intolerable abuſes. | 

Tuar prelate, who reſided at the court of Rome by a 8 PL, the 
Engliſh church, drew bills of different values, but amountiag on the whole to 
150, 340 marks, on all the biſhops and abbots of the kingdom; and granted theſe 
bills to Ital an merchants, who it was pretended, had advanced money for the 
ſervice of the war againſt Mainfroy j. As there was no likelihood of the Eng- 
liſh prelates ſubmitting, without compulſion, to ſuch an extraordinary demand, Ru- 
® Rymer, vol i. p. 587. Chron, Dunſt. vol, i. p-. 319. + M. Paris, 614. f Rymer, 
vol i. p. 547, 548, Kc. 85 Rymer, vol. i. p. 597, 59%. © l M. Paris, p. 612, 628. 
| N T. Wykes, p. 54. 38 | | —_ 

ſtand, 


2 HIS TORT o ENGLAND. | 
- ſtand, the legate, was charged with the office of employing his authority to that 


1255. 


purpoſe ; and he ſummoned an aſſembly-of the biſhops and abbots, whom he ac- 


quainted with the Pope's and the King's pleaſure. Great were the ſurprize and in · 


dignation of the aſſembly at the impoſition: The biſhop of Worceſter exclaimed 
that he would loſe his life rather than coruply: The biſhop of London ſaid, that 


che Pope and King were more powerful than he; but if his mitre were taken off 


his head, he would clap on a helmet in its place. The legate was no lefs violent 
on the other hand; and he told the aſſembly, in plain terms, that all eccleſiaſtical 
benefices were the property of the Pope, and he might diſpoſe of them, either in 
whole or in part, as he ſaw proper . In the end, the biſhops and abbots, being 
threatened with excommunication, which made all their revenues fall into the King's 


hands, were obliged to ſubmit to the exaction: And the only mitigation which 


| to be due to him, were not inftantly remitted : And at laſt, Henry, ſenſible of 


the legate allowed them, was, that the tenths, already granted, ſhould be accep- 


ted as a partial payment of the bills. But the money wes ſtill ioſufficient for the 


Pope's: purpoſe: The conqueſt of Sicily was as remote as ever: The demands 
which came from Rome were endleſs :4 Pope Alexander became ſo urgent a credi- 


tor, that he ſent over a legate into England; threatening the kingdom with an in- 


terdict, and the King with excommunication, if the arrears, which he pretended 


the cheat, began to think of breaking off the agreement, and of reſigning into 
the Pope's hands that crown, which, it was not intended by Ir AI. that he | 
or his family ſhould ever enjoy 5. | 


Earl of Corm TRE earl of Cornwal had now reaſon to value bolt © on his foreſi ight in re- 


wal elected 
King of the 
Romans. 


fuſing the fraudulent bargain with Rome, and in preferring the ſolid honours of 
an opulent and powerful prince of the blood in England, before the empty and 
precarious glory of a foreign dignity. But he had not always firmneſs ſufficient 
to adhere to this reſolution : His vanity and ambition prevailed at laſt over his 
prudence and his avarice ; and he was engaged in an enterprize equally expenſive 
and vexatious as that of his brother, and not attended with much gtearer proba- 
bility of ſucceſs. The immenſe opulence of Richard having made the Ger- 
man princes caſt their eye on him as a candidate for the empire 3 he was tempt- 
ed to expend vaſt ſums of money on his election, and he fu ſo far as to 
be choſen King of the Romans, which ſeemed to render his ſucceſſion infallible 
to the impetial throne. He went over into Germany; and carried out of the 


kingdom'no lefs'a oa Tlie vides nmel en marks, if we ey” believe be 
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moneys while is laſted, procured. him friends and partizans: But it was ſoon 


- drained from him by the rapacity of the German princes ; and having no perſo- 


nal or family connexions in that country, no ſolid foundation of power, he 
found at laſt, that he had laviſhed away the frugality of a whole life, in order to 
procure a ſplendid title, and that his abſence from England, joined to the weak - 


neſs of his brother's government, gave reins to the factious and turbulent diſpo- 


Tur fucceſsful-revolt of the nobility from King John, and their impoſing on Dicontents 
him and his ſucceſſors limitations of the royal power, had made them feel their of the barons. 


own weight and importance, had ſer a dangerous precedent of reſiſtance, and being 
followed by a long minority, bad impoveriſhed, as well as weakened that being 


wbich they were at laſt induced, from the fear of worſe conſequenees, to re · place 
on the head of young Henry. In the King's ſituation, either great abilities and 


vigour were requiſite to overawe the barons, or great caution-and reſerve to gin 


them no-pretence for complaints; and it mult be confeſſed, that this prince'was 


poſſeſſed of neither of theſe talents. He had not grudenes to chooſe right mea · 


ſures; he wanted even that conſtancy, which ſometimes gives weight to wrong 


ones 3 he was entirely abandoned to his favourites, who were always foreigners 3 
he laviſhed. on them without diſcretion his diminiſhed. revenue; and finding, thas 
his barons indulged their diſpoſition towards tyranay, and obſerved not to 
their own vaſſals the ſame rules which they had impoſed on the cron, he was 


apt, in his. adminiſtration, do neglect all the ſalutary articles of the great char- 


ter 3, which he remarked to h ſo little regarded by his nobility. This conduct 
had extremely leſſened his authority in the kingdom: had multiplied complaints: 
againſt him, and had frequently expoſed him to affronts, and even to danger- 
ous attempts upon his prerogative. In the year 1244, when he deſired a ſup- 
ply from parliamen,, the. barons, complaining of the frequent breaches. of the 


MI. Paris, p. 638.. The fame author, a few pages before, makes Richard's treaſures amount to, 
little more than half the ſum, p. 634. King's diffipations and expences, throughout his whole 


reign, accoding to the ſame author, had amounted only to about 940,000 marks, p. 638; 


+ The ſams mentioned by antient authors, who were all monks, are often improbable, and never 
conſiſtent. ut we know from an infallible authority, the public remonſtrance to the council of Lyons, 
chat the King's revenues were below 60,000 marks a year: His brother therefore could. never have 
been maſter of 700,000 marks; eſpecially as he did. not ſell. his eſtates in England, as we learn from. 
the fame author: And we hear afterwards of his ordering all his woods to be cut down, in order to 
ſatisfy the rapacity of. the German princes; His fon ſucceeded to the earldom of Cornwal and his 
other revenues. | as | 


\ 
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great charter, and of the-many fruitleſs applications which ivy had formerly 
made for the redreſs of this and other grievances,” demanded in return that he 


mould give them the nomination of the great juſticiary and of the chancellor, to 


whoſe hands chieſſy the adminiſtration of juſtice was committed; and, if we may * 
credit the hiſtorian *, they had formed the plan of other limitations, as well as 
of. aſſociations to maintain them, which would have reduced the King to be an 
abſolute cypher, and have held the crown in perpetual pupillage and ae 
The King, to ſatisfy them, would agree to nothing but a renewal of the char- 
ter, and a general permiſſion. to excommunicate all the violators of it: And he 


received no other ſupply, except their conſent to levy a ſcutage of twenty ſnil- 


lings on each knight's fee for the marriage of his eldeſt daughter to the King: 


| of Scotland; a burthen, which was expreſsly annexed to their feudal tenures. 


Fovx years after, in a very full parliament, when Henry demanded a new pe 
plys he was openly reproached with the breach of his word, and the frequent vi- 
olations of the charter. He was aſked; whether he did not bluſh to deſire any aid 
from his people, whom he profeſſedly hated and deſpiſed, to whom on all occa- 
ſians he preferred aliens and foreigners, and who groaned under the oppreſſions, 
which he either permitted or exerciſed over them. He was told, that, beſides 


diſparaging his nobility by forcing them to conttact unequal and mean marriages 


with ſtrangers, no fank of men were ſo low as to eſcape vexations from him or 
his miniſters; that even the victuals conſumed in his houſhold, the cloaths which 
himſelf, and his ſervants wore, ſtill more, the wine, which they uſed, were all taken 
by violence from the lawful owners, and no compenſation was ever made them 


for the injury; that foreign merchants to the great prejudice and infamy of the 


kingdom, ſhunned the Engliſh harbours, as if they were poſſeſſed by pyrates, and 


the commerce with all nations was thus cut off by theſe violences ; that loſs was 


added to loſs, and injury to injury, while the merchants, who had been de- 
ſpoiled of their goods, were alſo obliged to carry them at their own charges to 
whatever place the King was pleaſed to appoint them; that even the poor fiſner- 
men on the coaſt could not eſcape his oppreſſions and thoſe of his courtiers, and 
finding that they had not the full liberty of diſpoſing of their commodities in the 
Engliſh market, were frequently conſtrained to carry them to foreign,ports, and 
to hazard all the perils of the ocean rather than thoſe which awaited them from 


his oppreſſive emiſſaries; and that his very religion was a ground of complaint 


to his ſubjects. while they obſerved, that the waxon tapers and ſplendid ſilks, 


em EMS in ſo ke vicks, proceſſions, were the * which he had e 


. Tui, p. 432. | 
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ige from the true poſſefſors ® . Throughout this remonſtrance, in which the Cbap. XII. 
complaints derived ſrom an abuſe of the antient right of purveyanee, may be fup- 253. 
poſed to be ſomewhat exaggerated, there appears a ſtrange mixture of regal ty- 
Tranny in the, practices which gave riſe to it, and of ariſtocratical liberty or rather 

| licentiouſneſs- i in the expreſſions employed by the parliament. But a mixture of 
this kind js obſervable i in all the antient feudal are and boch of them 

1 proved equally hurtful to the people. 


As the King, in anſwer to their remonſtrance, gave the parliament oy good 
Sores and fair promiſes, attended with the moſt humble fubmiſſions, which they 
had often found deceitful, he obtained at that time no ſupply; and therefore in 
the year T2 54, when he found himſelf again under the neceſſity of applying to 

parliament, he had provided himſelf of a new pretence, which he deemed infalli- 
ble, and taking the vow of a Cruſade to the holy land, he demanded their aſſiſt- 
ance in that pious enterprize T. The parliament, however, for ſome time ſcrup- 
led compliance and the ecclefraftical order ſent a deputation of four prelates, the 
primate, the biſhops of Wincheſter, Saliſbury, and Carliſle, in order to remon- 
ſtrate with him on his frecquent violations of their privileges, the 'oppreſſions 
with which he loaded them and all his ſubjects 7. and the uncanonical and forced 
elections, which were made to vacant dignities. “It is true,“ replied the King, | 
have been ſome what faulty in this particular: J obtruded you, my lord of Can- 
1 S upon your ſee: I was obliged to employ both entreaties and menaces, 

* my lord of Wincheſter, to have you elected: My proceedings were very irregu- 
«lars! my lords of Saliſbury and Carlifle, wen 1 raiſed you from the loweſt 
e ſtations-to/ your preſent dignities : I am dei "henceforth to correct theſe 

errors ; and it will alſo become you, in order to make a thorough reformation, 
to reſign your preſent benefices; and try to enter again in a more regular and 
<<-'canonical' manner 5. The biſhops, ſurpriſed at theſe unexpected ſarcaſms, 
replied; that the queſtion was not at preſent how to correct paſt errors, but to avoid 
them for the future. The King promiſed” redrefs* both of: eccleſiaſtical and civil 
grievances; and the parliament” in return agreed to grant him a ſupply, a tenth 
of the eccleſiaſtical benefices and a ſcutage of three marks on each knight's fee: 
But as they had experienced his frequent bteach of promiſe, they required that 
he ſhould ratify the great charter in a manner ſtill more authentic and ſolemn 
than any which he had ever hitherto employed. All the prelates and abbots 
were aſſembled : They held burning tapers in their hands: The great charter was 
read before them : They denounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt eve · 


N. Paris, p. 498. See farther, p. 578. M. Weſt. p. 348. . M. Patis, p. 518, 558, 
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Chap. XII. ry one who ſhould thenceforth violate that fundamental law: They threw their 
1255. tapers on the ground, and exclaimed, May the ſoul of every one, wha incurs this 
Tentence, ſo ſtink and corrupt in Hell ! The King bore a part in this ceremony : And 
ſubjoined; So help me God, I will keep all theſe things inviolate, as I am a 
« man, as I am a Chriſtian, as I am a knight, and as I am a King crowned 
and anointed. Let was the tremenduous ceremony no fooner finiſhed than 
his favourites, abuſing his weakneſs and facility, made' him return to the ſame 
arbitrary and irregular adminiſtration; and the reaſonable expeRtations of ** 

puts were thus Ay cluded and een 7. N 


16. theſe improdent and illegal meaſores afforded: a a to Sc ts 
ee Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter, to attempt an innovation in the government, and 
earl of Lei- to wreſt the ſceptre from the feeble and irreſolute hand which held it. This 
ceſter. nobleman was a younger ſon of that Simon de Mountfort, who had con- 

ducted with ſuch valour and renown the Cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, and 
who, tho' he tarniſhed his famous exploits by cruelty and ambition, had left a 
name very precious to all the bigots of that age, particularly to the eccleſiaſtics. 
A large inheritance in England fell by ſucceſſion to this family; but as the elder- 
* brother enjoyed ſtill more opulent poſſeſſions in France, and could not perform. - 
„ fealty to two maſters, he transferred his right to Simon, his younger brother, 
who came over into England, did homage for his lands, and was raiſed to · the 
dignity of earl of Leiceſter. In the year 1238, he eſpouſed Eleanor dowager of 
William earl of Pembroke, and ſiſter to the King 43 but the marriage of thir 
princeſs with a ſubje& and. a foreigner, tho finiſhed with Henry's conſent, was 
ES loudly complained of by the earl.of Cornwal, and all the barons-of England; and: 
: Leiceſter was ſupported againſt their violence, entirely by the King's favour and 
authority 5. But he had no ſooner eſtabliſhed himſelf in his poſſeſſions and dig - 
. ities, than he acquired by inſinuation and addreſs, a ſtrong intereſt with the na- 
tion, and gained equally the affections of all orders of men. He loſt, however, 
the friendſhip of Henry from the uſual levity and fickleneſs of that prince; he 
was baniſhed the court; he was recalled; he was entruſted with the command of 
Guienne l, where he did good ſervice. and acquired honour 3 he was again diſ- 
E222” . graced by the King, and his baniſhment. from court ſeemed now final and irre- 
| vocable, Henry called him a traitor to his face: Leiceſter gave him the lie, 
and told him, that, if he were not his ſovereilſh. he! would ſoon make him ow 
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pent of that inſult. Yet. was this e accommodated either from the good 


nature or timidity of the King; and Leiceſter was again admitted. into ſome de- 


gree of favour and authority. But as this nobleman was become too great to 


preſerve an entire complaiſance to Henry's, humours, and to act in ſubſerviency to 


his other minions; he found more advantage in cultivating his intereſt with the 
public, and i in inflaming the general diſcontents, which prevailed againſt the ad- 


. miniſtration, He filled every place with complaints againſt the infringement of 


the great charter, the violences committed on the people, the combination be- 


._ tween the Pope and the King in their tyranny and extortions, Henry's negle& of 
his native ſubjects and barons; and tho' himſelf a foreigner, he was more loud 


than any in repreſenting the indignity of ſubmitting to the dominion of foreign · 


ers, By his hypocritical. pretenſions to devotion, he gained the favour; of the 


zealots and clergy: By his ſeeming concern for public good, he acquired the af- 
fections of the public: And beſides the private friendſhips, which he had culti- 


vated with the barons, his animoſity againſt the ſavourites bred an union of in- 


tereſts between him and that powerful orde. 


A RECENT quarrel, which broke out between Leiceſter and William de valine, | 


| Henry s half brother, and chief favourite, brought matters to extremity 4, and de- 


termined the former to give full ſcope to his bold and unbounded ambition, which 


the laws and the King's authority had hitherto with difficulty reſtrained. | He ſe- 


| cretly called a meeting of the moſt conſiderable barons, particularly Humphrey 


de Bohun, high conſtable, Roger Bigod, earl Mareſchal, and the earls of War- 


wick. and Gloceſter.; men, who by their family and poſſeſſions ſtood in the firſt 


rank of the Engliſh nobility. He repreſented to this company the neceſſity of 
reforming the ſtate, and of putting the execution of the laws into other hands 


than thoſe which had hitherto appeared from repeated experience, ſo unfit for 


the charge, with which they were entruſted. He exaggerated the oppreſſions of 
the lower orders of the ſtate, the violations of the baron's privileges, the conti- 


nued plunder of the clergy; and in order to aggravate the enormity of this con- 


duct, he appealed to the great charter, which Henry had ſo often ratified, ' and 


which was caleulated to prevent for ever the return of theſe intolerable grievan- 
ces. He magnified the generoſity of their anceſtors, who, at un infinite expence 
of. blood, had extorted that famous conceſſion from the crown; but lamented 


their own' degeneracy, who allowed ſo great an advantage, once obtained, to be 


wreſted from them by a weak prince and by inſolent ſtrangers. And he inſiſt- 


ed, that the King's word, after ſo many ſubmiſſions and fruitleſs promiſes on bis 


part, could no me be relied on; and chat nothing but his abſolute inability 
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| Chap. XI. to. violate non; privileges e e the regular obſervance of | 
1 5 them. 5 | 
TazsE ice 8 were ded in mad, ail forets well the END 
of the company, bad the deſired effect; and the barons entered into a reſolution 
of redrefling the public grievances, by taking into their o hands the admini- 
ſtration of the government. The King having fornmoned': a parliament, in ex 
= pectation of receiving ſupplies for his Sieilian project, the barons appeared i in the 80 
ö | hall, clad in complete armour, and with their ſwords by their ſide; and the King. : 
on his entry, ſtruck with this unuſual appearance, aſked them what was tlleir 
meaning, and whether they pretended to make him their priſoner? * Roger Bi- 
god replied in the name of the reſt, that he was not their priſoner, but their ſo- 
vereign ; that they even intended to grant him large ſupplies, in order to fix his? 
ſon on the throne of Sicily; that they only expected ſome return for this ex- 
pence and ſervice; and that, as he had I frequently made ſubmiſſions to the parlia- 
ment, had acknowleged his paſt errors,” and had ſtill allowed himſelf to be carried 
into the ſame path, which gave them ſuch juſt reaſon of complaint, he muſt now * 
| pield to more ſtrict regulations, and confer authority on thoſe he were able 
1 and willing to redreſs the public grievances. Henry, partly allured by- the hopes 
| of ſupply, partly. intimidated by the union and martial appearance of the barons, 
| | agreed to their demand; and: promiſed to ſummon another parliament at Oxford, 
in order to digeſt the new plan of government, and wc _ dee rank 
were to be entruſted with the chief authority. 
nich June. This parliament, which the royaliſts, and eats: Solid" 
Proviſions of the, confuſions that attended its meaſures, afterwards denominated the mad par- 
Oxford. liament, met on the day appointed; and as all the barons brought along wit 
them their military vaſſals, and appeared with an armed force, the King, who 
had taken no precautions againſt them, was in reality a priſoner in their hands, 
and was obliged to ſubmit to all the terms which they were pleaſed to impoſe 
upon him. Twelve barons were ſelected from the King's council; twelve mote 
were choſen by paxliament: To theſe twenty- four, unlimited authority was 
granted of reforming the ſtate; and the King himſelf took an oath, that he would 
maintain whatever ordinances they ſnould think proper to enact for 3 
poſe ſt. Leiceſter, was at the head of this ſupreme council, to which the legiſla- 
tive power was thus in reality transferred; and all their meaſures were taken by 
his ſecret influence and direction. Their firſt ſtep bore a ſpecious appearance, 
and ſeemed, hy £0 e 11 nee which de ge to the ts wa Oe? , 
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all theſe innovations : They ordered. that * knights ſhould be choſen by 8 Chap: XIT. 


county ; that they ſhould make enquiry into the grievances of which their neigh- 


bourhood had reaſon to complain, and ſhould attend the next enſuing parliament, 
in order to give information to that aſſembly of the ſtate of their particular coun- _ 
ties“: A' nearer approach to our preſent conftitution'than had been made by the 
barons in the reign'of King John, when the knights were only appointed to meet in 
their counties, and there'to draw up a detail of their grievances. Meanwhile, the 
- twenty-four barons proceeded to enact ſome regulations, in order to provide a 


redreſs for ſuch grievances as were ſuppoſed to be notorious to all the world. 
They ordered, that three ſeſſions of parliament ſhould be regularly held every 


year, in the months of February, June, and October; that a new high ſheriff p 
ſhould be elected every year by the votes of the freeholders in each county T; 
that the ſheriffs ſhould have no power of fining the barons who did not attend at 


their courts, or the cirtuits of the juſticiaries; that no heirs ſhould be committed 


to the wardſhip of foreigners, and no caſtles be entruſted to their cuſtody ; and that 
no new warrens or foreſts ſhould be created, nor the revenues of any counties or 
OR be let to farm. Such were the regulations which the twenty-four ba- 


ons enacted at Oxfbrd, for the redreſs of public grievances . 


Bur the earl of Leiceſter and his aſſociates, having advanced ſo far to fatisfy „ 


the nation, inſtead of continuing i in this popular courſe, or granting the King that 
ſupply which they had promiſed him, immediately made proviſions for the ex · 

tenſion and continuance of their own exorbitant authority. They rouzed anew 
the popular clamour, whieh had long prevailed againſt foreigners ; and they fell 


with the urmoſt violence on the King's half brothers, who were ſuppoſed to be | 
the authors of all national grievances, and whom Henry had no longer any power 


do protect. The four brothers, ſenſible of their danger, took to flight with an 
intention of making their eſcape out of the kingdom; they were eagerly purſued: 
dy the barons; Aymer, one of the brothers, who had been elected to the ſee of 
' Wincheſter, took ſhelter in his epiſcopal palace, and carried the others along 
with him; they were ſurrounded in that place, and threatened to be dragged out by 
force, and to be puniſtied for their crimes and miſdemeanors ; and the King, plead: 
ing the ſacredneſs of an eccleſiaſtical ſanctuary, was glad to extricate them from this 
_ by ieee n, the _— 5. In this act of e as well as in core 
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Chap. XII. ſecretly concurred, being Salou of Ee credit, acquired by the brocher which 
4253. they imagined, had eclipſed and annihilated their own -. | 
Uſorpations Bur the ſubſequent proceedings of the twenty-four barons were ſufficient t to 
N open the eyes of the whole kingdom, and to prove their intention of reducing for 
ever both the King and the people under the arbitrary power of a very narrow ariſ- 
| tocracy, which muſt at laſt have terminated either in anarchy, or in a violent uſur- 
= | pation and tyranny. They pretended, that they had not as yet digeſted all. the 
* be regulations neceſſary for the reformation of the. ſtate, and for the redreſs of 
grievances; and that they muſt till retain their power, till that great purpoſe 
was thoroughly effectuated: In other words, that they muſt be perpetual gover- 
nors, and muſt continue to reform, till they were pleaſed to demit their autho- 
rrity. They formed an aſſociation among themſelves, and ſwore that they would 
ſtand by each other with their lives and fortunes: They diſplaced all the chief 
officers of the crown, the high juſticiary, the chancellor, the treaſurer z and ad- 
vanced either themſelves or their own creatures in their ſtead : Even the offices of 
the King's houſhold were diſpoſed of at their pleaſure : The government of all 
the caſtles were put into hands in whom they found reaſon to cotfide : And the 
whole poyer of the ſtate being thus transferred to them, they ventured to impoſe 
an oath on every individual of the nation; in which the ſubjects were obliged to 
ſwear, under the penalty of being declared public enemies, that they would obey 
and execute all the regulations, both known and unknown, of the twenty-four - 
barons: And all this, for the greater glory of God, the honour of the church, 
the ſervice of the King, and the advantage of the kingdom . No one dared to 
withſtand this tyrannical authority : Prince Edward himſelf, the King's eldeſt ſon, 
a youth of eighteen years of age, who began to give indications of that great and 
manly ſpirit, which appeared throughout the whole courſe of his life, was, after 
making ſome oppoſition, conſtrained to take that oath, which really depoſed him 
and his family from ſovereign authority 4. Earl Warrenne was the laſt perſon in 
the kingdom, who could be brought to give the confecerateg barons a mark * 
of ſubmiſſion. 

Bur the twenty-four. 3 not content with © 3 of the royal 
power, introduced an innovation in the conſtitution of parliament, which was of 
the utmoſt importance. They ordained, that that aſſembly ſhould chooſe a com- 

| mittee of twelve perſons, who ſhould in the intervals of the ſeſſions, -poſſeſs the 
authority of the whole parliament, and ſhould attend on a ſummons the perſon., 

of the King, in all his motions. But ſo powerful were theſe barons, that 

this regulation was alſo ſubmitted to; the whole government was over» 

* Ann. Waverl. p, 210. + Chron, T. Wkes, p. 52. 
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3 or . on new foundations 3 and the monarchy was totally ſubverted,- Chap, XII. 
without it being poſſible for the King to ſtrike a ſingle ſtroke i in defence of; 05 
conſtitution againſt the newly erected oligarchy. 


Tas report that the King of the Romans intended to pay a viſit to England, 
gave alarm to the ruling barons; and they dreaded leſt the extenſive influence and 
eſtabliſhed authority of that prince would be employed to reſtore the prerogatives 
of his family, and -overturn their new plan of government . They ſent over 
the new biſhop of Worceſter, who met him at St. Omars, aſked him in the name 
of the barons, the reaſon of his journey, and how long he. intended to ſtay in Eng-- 
land; and inſiſted, that before he entered the kingdom, he ſhould ſwear to ob- 
ſerve the regulations eſtabliſhed at Oxford. On Richard's refuſal to take this | 
oath, they prepared to reſiſt him as a public enemy; they fitted out a fleet, aſ- 0 
ſembled an army, and exciting the inveterate prejudices of the people againſt 
foreigners, from whom they had ſuffered ſo many oppreſſions, ſpread the report, 
that Richard intended to reſtore by force the authority of his exiled brothers, 
and to violate all. the ſecurities provided for public liberty. The King of the 
Romans was at laſt obliged to ſubmit to the terms required of him f. | 


Bur the barons, in proportion to their continuance in power, began gradually- | 
to loſe that popularity, which had aſſiſted them in obtaining it; and men repined 
that regulations, which were only eſtabliſhed. during a time for. the reformation 

of the ſtate, were likely; to become perpetual, and to ſubvert entirely the antient 
conſtitution, They dreaded, that the power of the nobles, which was always . 
oppreſſive, would now exert itſelf without controul, by removing the counter- 
| Poiſe of the crown; and their apprehenſions were encreaſed by ſome new edicts. 
of the barons, which were plainly calculated. to procure. to themſelves an impu- 
nity in all their violences. They appointed, that the circuits of .the itinerant 
| juſtices, the ſole check. on their arbitrary conduct, ſhould be held only once in 
ſeven years; and men ealily.ſaw, that a remedy, which returned after ſuch long 
intervals, againſt an oppreſſive power, which was perpetual, would prove totally 
ialignificant and uſeleſs J. The cry became loud in the nation, that the barons - 
ſhould- finiſh their intended regulations. The knights of the ſhires, who ſeem . 
now to have been pretty regularly aſſembled in a ſeparate. houſe; made-remon--- 
ftrances againſt the ſlowneſs of their proceedings; they repreſented, that, though: 
the King had performed all the conditions required of him, the barons had hitherto « 
done nothing for the public good, and had been. only careful ta promote their on 
I, private advantage, and to commit injury on the crown; and they even 05 
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| Chap. XII. go prince Edward, and. Aline his interpoſa for the loierefls of the nation, and : 
©4259. dhe reformation of the government ” Peet rince replied, that though i it was 


from conſtraint, and contrary to his private ſentiments, he had ſ»orn to adhere 


to the proviſions of Oxford, he was determined to obſerve his oath': But he ſent | 


4 meſſage to the barons, requiring them to bring their undertaking to a ſpeedy . 
" eonclufion, and fulfil their engagements to the public: Otherwiſe, he menaced 
them, that, at the expence of his life, he would oblige them to do their duty, 


und would ſhed the laſt drop of his bes 1 rene the wo, we Ro 
+ ing the juſt wiſhes of the nation T. 


Tur barons, | urged by ſo preſſing + a by: publiſhed at "a a new 85 of or- 


dinances for the reformation of the flate : But the expectations of the people 


were extremely diſappointed, when they found, that theſe conſiſted only'of ſome 
trivial alterations on the municipal law ; and ſtill more ſo, when the barons pre- 
tended, that the taſk was not yet kniſhed, and that they muſt farther protons 


their authority, in order to bring the work of reformation to the defired 

\ The current of popularity was now much turned to the ſide of the crown; and 
- the barons had little more to rely on for their ſupport, beſides the private influence 
and power of their families, which, though exorbitant, was likely to prove inferior to 
the combination of King and people. Even this baſis of power was daily weak - 
ened by their inteſtine jealouſies and animoſities ; their antient and inveterate 

quarrels broke out when they came to divide the ſpoils of the crown ; and the 
 rivalſhip between the earls of Leiceſter and Gloceſter, the chief leaders among | 
them, began to disjoint the whole confederacy. The latter, more moderate in 


his pretenſions, was deſirous of: ſtopping or retarding the career of the'barons? 


uſurpations z but the former, enraged at the oppoſition which he met with in his 
_ own party, pen o throw up os concern in n LENNY * goo n | 


into France $. 
Tux kingdom of France, the only kate with which England had any conſiderable 


f ere was at this time governed by Lewis IX. a prince of the moſt ſin- 


gular character, which is to be met with in all the records of hiſtory. This monarch 
united to the mean and abject ſuperſtition of a monk, all the courage and mag · 


nanimity of the greateſt hero; and, what may be deemed more extraordinary, the 
| Juſtice and integrity of the moſt diſintereſted patriot, the mildneſs and humanity 
of the moſt accompliſhed philoſopher. So far from taking advantage of the divi- 


ſions of the Engliſh, or attempting to expel thoſe dangerous rivals from the pro- 
vinces, which they ſill poſſeſſed i in France; e u nd many ſcruples with | 


„ Annal. Burt, a. + Annal, Burt. p. 427. 1 Annal. Burt. p. 428, 439. 
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regard to the forfeiture pronounced againſt the King's father, had even expreſſed 
ſome intention of reſtoring the other provinces, and he was only prevented from 
taking that imprudent reſolution, by the united remonſtrances of his own barons, 
who repreſented the extreme danger of ſuch a meaſure ®, and, what had a greater 
influence on Lewis, the juſtice of puniſhing by a legal ſentence the barbarity and 
felony of John. Wherever this prince interpoſed in Engliſh affairs, it was al- 
ways with an intention of compoſing the differences between the King and his 


nobility ; he recommended to both parties every peaceable and reconciling mea- 


ſure 3 and he uſed all his authority with the earl of Leiceſter, his- native ſubject, 
to bend him to a compliance with Henry. He made a treaty with England, at 
a time, when the diſtractions of that kingdom were at the greateſt height, and 
when the King's authority was totally annihilated; and the terms, which he 
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granted, might, even in a more proſperous ſtate of cheir affairs, be deemed rea- 


ſonable and advantageous by the Engliſh, He yielded up ſome territories which 
had been conquered from Poictou and Guienne ; he enſured the peaceable paſſeſ- 
fion of the latter province to Henry: He agreed to pay that prince a large ſum of 
money; and he only required that the King ſhould, in return, make a final 
ceſſion to France of Normandy, and the other provinces, which he could never 


entertain any hopes of recovering by force of arms T. This ceſſion was ratified 


by Henry, by his two ſons, and two daughters, and by the King of the Romans 
and his three ſons: Leiceſter alone, either moved by a vain arrogance, or deſirous 
to ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſh populace, proteſted againſt the deed, and in- 
ſiſted on the right, however diſtant, which might accrue to his counteſs 1. Lewis 
ſaw in this obſtinacy the unbounded ambition of the man z and as the barons in- 
ſiſted, that the money which was due by treaty, ſhould be-at their diſpoſal, nor 
at Henry's, he alſo faw, and probably with regret, the low condition to which 


this monarch, who had more erred from weakneſs than malice, was reduced by the 
turbulency of his own ſubjects. 


Bur the fituation of Henry changed ſoon after much to his advantage. The 
twenty-four barons had now enjoyed the ſovereign power near three years; and 
had viſibly employed it, not for the reformation of the ſtate, which was their firſt 
pretence, but for the aggrandizement of themſelves and of their families. The 
breach of truft was apparent to all the world: Every order of men felt and 
murmured againſt it: The diſſentions among the barons themſelves, which en- 
creaſed the evil, made alſo the remedy more obvious and eaſy : And the ſecret 
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deſertion in particular of the earl of Gloceſter to the crown, Cone: to promiſe 


Henry certain ſucceſs in any attempt to reſume his authority. Yet dared he not 


to take that ſtep, ſo reconcilable both to juſtice and policy, without making a 


previous application to Rome, and ROE an abſolution from his oaths and 
_ engagements. 


Tus Pope was at that time very much diſſatisfied with the coadals of the ba- 
rons; who, in order to gain the favour of the people and clergy of England, had 
expelled all the Italian eccleſiaſtics, had confiſcated their benefices, and ſeemed 
determined to maintain the liberties and privileges of the Engliſh church, in 
which the rights of patronage, belonging to their own families, were alſo included. 


The extreme animoſity of the Engliſh clergy againſt the Italians, was alſo a ſource 
of his diſguſt to this order; and an attempt which had been made by them for 


farther liberty and independance on the civil power, was therefore leſs acceptable 


to the court of Rome. About the ſame time, that the barons at Oxford had an- 


nihilated the prerogatives of the monarchy,.the clergy met in a ſynod at Merton, 
and paſſed ſeveral decrees, which were no leſs calculated to promote their own 


grandeur at the expence of the crown. They decreed, that it was unlawful to 


try the eccleſiaſties by ſecular judges ; that the clergy were not to regard any pro- 
Hibitions from civil courts ; that lay patrons had no right to confer ſpiritual bene- 


fices ; that the magiſtrate was obliged, without farther enquiry, to impriſon all 


- excommunicated perſons; and that antient uſage, without any particular grant 


or charter, was a ſufficient authority for any clerical poſſeſſions or privileges *. 


About a century ago, theſe claims would have been ſanctified by the court of 


Rome beyond the moſt fundamental articles of faith : They were the chicf points 


maintained by the great martyr; Becket ; and his reſolution in defending them had 
exalted him to the high ſtation which he held in the catalogue of Romiſh ſaints : 
But principles were changed with the times: The Pope was become ſomewhat jea- 
lous of the great independance of the Engliſh chureh, which made them ſtand leſs 


| in need of his protection, and even emboldened them to reſiſt his. authority, and 


complain of the preference given to the Italian courtiers, whoſe intereſts, it is natu- 
ral to imagine, were the chief object of his concern. He was very ready, there- 
fore, on the Kings application, to annul theſe new conſtitutions of the church. 


of England F. And at the ſame time, he abſolved the King and all his ſubjects. 


Prince Ed - 
ward. 


from the oath, which they had taken to obſerve the proviſions of Oxford +. 
Pzince Edward, whoſe enlarged thoughts, though. in ſuch early. youth, had, 


taught him the great prejudice, which his father had incurred, by his levity, in- 
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1 and frequent breach of promiſe, refuſed for a word time to ets Chap. XII. 
| tage of this abſolution; and declared that the proviſions of Oxford, however un- _ 

reaſonable in themſelves, and however abuſed by the barons, ought ſtill to be ad- 

hered to by thoſe who had ſworn to obſerve them“: He himſelf had been con- 

ſtrained by. violence to take that oath ; yet was he determined to keep it. By this 

ſcrupulous fidelity, the prince acquired the confidence of all parties, and was after- 

wards enabled to recover fully the royal authority, and to perform ſuch great — 

both during his own reign and that of his father. 

Tux ſituation of England, during this period, as well as that of moſt Euro- 
pean kingdoms, was ſomewhat peculiar. There was no regular military force main- 
tained in the nation: The ſword, however, was not, properly ſpeaking, in the 
hands of the people: The barons were entruſted entirely with the defence of the 
community ; and after any effort, which they made, either againſt their own prince, 
or againſt foreigners, as the military retainers departed to their own home, the 
armies were diſſolved, and could not ſpeedily be re-afſembled at pleaſure. © It was 
eaſy therefore, for a few barons, by a combination, to get the ſtart of the other 
party, to collect ſuddenly their troops, and to appear unexpectedly in the field with 

an army, which their antagoniſts, tho? equal or even ſuperior in power and inte- 
reſt, would not dare to encounter. Hence the ſudden revolutions, which were 
obſervable in theſe goyernments: Hence the frequent victories obtained without 
a blow by one faction over another: And hence it happened, that the ſeeming 
prevalence of a party, was ſeldom a prognoſtic of its long continuance in . 

* e ; 


Tun King, ſo ſoon as he madect the Pope* 3  abfolution from his a which 1262. 
was accompanied with menaces of excommunication againſt all oppoſers, truſt- 
Ing to the countenance of the church, to the ſupport promiſed him by many con- 
ſiderable barons, and to the returning favour of the people, immediately took 
off the maſk, and after juſtifying his conduct by a proclamation, in which he ſec 
forth the private ambition, and the breach of truſt, conſpicuous in Leiceſter and 
his aſſociates, declared that he had reſumed the government, and was determined 
thenceforth to exert the royal authority for the protection of his ſubjefts. He 
removed Hugh le Deſpenſer and Nicholas de Ely, the high juſticiary and chan- 
cellor appointed by the barons z and put Philip Baſſet and Walter de Merton ia 
their place. He ſubſtituted new ſheriffs in all the counties, men of character 
and reputation : He placed new governors in moſt of the caſtles: He changed all 
| the officers of his houſhold : He ſummoned a. parliament, in which the refump- 23d April; 
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Chap, XII. tion of his authority was ratified, with only five diſſenting voices: And the ba- | 
12022 rons, after making one fruitleſs effort, to take the King by ſurprize at Wincheſter, : 
were obliged to acquieſce in thoſe new regulations *. 


Tus King, in order to cut off every objection to his conduct, offered to refer 
all the differences between him and the earl of Leiceſter, to Margaret, queen of 
France +. The celebrated integrity of Lewis gave a mighty influence to any de- 
ciſion which iſfued from his court; and Henry probably hoped, that the gallan- 
try, on which all barons, as true knights, valued themſelves, would make them 
aſhamed not to fubmit to the award of that princeſs. Lewis entirely merited the 
confidence repoſed in him. By an admirable conduct, probably as political as juſt, 

he continually interpoſed his good offices to allay the civil diſcords of the Engliſh : 
he forwarded all healing meaſures, which might give ſecurity to both parties: 
And he ſtill endeavoured, tho' in vain, to ſooth by perſuaſion the fierce ambition. 
of the earl of Leiceſter, and to convince him how much it was his duty to ſub- 
mit peaceably to the authority of his ſovereign. | 


1263. Tua bold and artful conſpirator was nowiſe difoonreged: with the bad ſuo- 
' ceſs of his paſt enterprizes. The death of Richard, earl of Gloceſter, who was 
his chief rival in power, and who, before his deceaſe, had-joined the royal Party, 
ſeemed to open a new field to his violence, and to expoſe the throne to freſh in · 
ſults and injuries. It was in vain, that the King profeſſed his intentions of ob- 
ſerving ſtrialy the great charter, even of maintaining all the regulations made by- 
the reforming barons at Oxford or afterwards, except thoſe which entirely an— 
nthilated the royal authority: Theſe powerful chieftains, now obnoxious to. the 
court, could not peaceably reſign the hopes of entire 'independance and uncon- 
trouled power with which they had flattered themſelves, and which they. had fo- 
Civil wars of long enjoyed. Many of them engaged in Leiceſter's views, and among the reſt, 
the barons. Gilbert, the young earl of Gloceſter, who brought him a mighty acceſſion of 
power, from the extenſive authority poſſeſſed by that opulent family. Even Hen-- 
ry, fon of the King of the Romans, commonly called Henry d'Allmaine, tho” 
a prince of the blood, joined the party of the barons againſt the King, the head 
of his on family. Leiceſter. himſelf, who till reſided in France, formed ſe- 
cretly the links of this great conſpiracy, and planned the whole ſcheme of ope· 
rations. 
Tax princes of Wales, notwithſtanding the great power of the monarchs, both 
of the Saxon and Norman line, ſtill preſerved authority in their own country; 
and tho? they had often been conſtrained to pay tribute to the crown of Eng- 


* M, Paris, p. 668, Chron. T. Wykes, p. 48. + Rymer, vol. i. p. 724. 
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mund, they were with difficulty retained-in ſubordination. « or even in peace; and Chap. XII. 
N almoſt throughout every reign ſince the conqueſt, had infeſted the Engliſn fron- 1 
tiers with ſuch petty incurſions and ſudden inroads, as ſeldom merited to have 
place in a general hiſtory. The Engliſh, till contented with repelling their in- 
vaſions, and chacing them back into their barren mountains, had never purſued 
the advantages obtained againſt them, nor attempted, even under their greateſt 
and moſt active princes, a total, or ſo much as a feudal ſubjection of the coun-- 
try. This advantage was reſerved to the preſent King, the weakeſt and moſt in- 
dolent. In the year 1237; Lewellyn, prince of Wales, declining in years and 
broke with infirmities, but ſtill more harraſſed with the rebellion and undutiful 
behaviour of his ſon, Griffin, had recourſe to the protection of Henry; and 
| conſenting to ſubject his principality, which had ſo long maintained its indepen- 
dance, to vaſſalage under the crown of England, purchaſed ſecurity and tran- 
quillity on theſe diſhonourable terms. His eldeſt ſon and heir, David, renew- 
ed the homage to England; and havipg taken his brother priſoner, delivered him 
into Henry's hands, who committed him to cuſtody in the Tower. That prince, 
endeavouring to make his eſcape from! confinement, loſt his life in the attempt; 
and the prince of Wales, freed from the apprehenſions of ſo dangerous a rival, 
paid thenceforth leſs regard to the Engliſh monarch, and even renewed thoſe in- 
curſions, by which the Welch, during ſo many ages, had been accuſtomed to in- 
feſt their borders. Lewellyn, however, the ſan of. Griffin, who ſucceeded to his 
unele, had been obliged to renew the homage, which was now claimed by Eng- 
land as an eſtabliſhed right; but he was well pleaſed to inflame thoſe civil diſ- 
cords, on which he reſted his preſent ſecurity, and founded his hopes of future 
independance. He entered into a confederacy with the carl of Leiceſter, and 
collecting all the force of his principality, invaded England with an army of 
30, ooo men. He ravaged the lands of Roger de Mortimer and of all the barons, 
who adhered to the crown *; he marched into Cheſhire, and committed like de- 
predations on prince Edward's territories; every place, where his diſorderly troops 
appeared, was laid waſte with fire and ſword ;. and tho Mortimer, a- gallant and . 
expert ſoldier, made ſtout reſiſtance, it was found neceſſary, that the : prince him- 
ſelf ſhould head the army againſt this invader. Edward repulſed prince Lewellyn, . 
and obliged him to take ſhelter in the mountains of; Narth Wales: But he was 
prevented from making farther progreſs againſt tha enemy, by the e, which 
ſoon aſter broke out in England. 


Taz Welſh invaſion was the appointed Ganal for the malecontent barons to 
riſe in arms; and Leiceſter coming over ſecretly from France, . collected all the: 


* Chroa, Dunſt, vol. i. p. 354... 8 bk 
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forces of his 1 and commenced an open rebellion. He ſeized the perſorcof 
the biſhop of Hereford; a prelate very obnoxious to all the inferior clergy, on 
account of his devoted attachment to the court of Rome . Simon, biſhop of 
Norwich, and John Manſel, becauſe they had publiſhed the Pope's bull, ab- 
ſolving the King and kingdom from their oaths to obſerve the proviſions of Ox- 


ford, were made priſoners, and expoſed to the utmoſt rage of the party. The 


King's demeſnes were ravaged with unbounded fury ; and as it was Leiceſter's 
intereſt to allure to his ſide, by the hopes of plunder, all the diforderly ruffians in 


England, he gave them a general licence to pillage the barons of the oppoſite party, | 


and even all neutral perſons. But one of the principal reſources of his faction 


Was the populace of the cities, particularly of London ; and as he had, by bis 


hypocritical pretenſions to ſanctity, and his zeal againſt "Rome; engaged all the 
monks and lower eccleſiaſtics in his party, his dominion'over the inferior ranks of 
men became abſolutely uncontrolable. Thomas Fitz-Richard, the mayor of 


London, a furious and licentious man, gave the countenance of authority to 


theſe diſorders in London; and having declared war againſt the ſubſtantial citi- 


Zens, he looſened'all the bands of government, by which that turbulent city was 


commonly but il] reſtrained. On 'the approach of Eaſter, the zeal of ſuperſti- 
tion, the appetite for plunder, or what is often as prevalent with the populace 
as either of theſe motives, the pleaſure of committing havock and deſtruction, 


prompted them to attack the unhappy Jews, who were firſt pillaged without re- 


fiſtance, and then maſſacred, to the number of five hundred perſons d. The 
Lombard bankers were next expoſed to the rage of the people; and tho', by tak- 
ing ſanctuary in the churches, they eſcaped with their lives, all their money and 
goods became a prey to the licentious multitude. Even the houſes of the rich 


citizens, tho' Engliſh, were attacked by night; and way was made by ſword and 


by fire to the pillage of their goods, and often to the deſtruction of their 
perſons. The queen, who, tho? ſhe was defended by the tower, was terrified 
by the neighbourhood of ſuch dangerous commotions, reſolved to go by water to 
the caſtle of Windſor ; but as ſhe approached the bridge, the populace aſſembled 
againſt her: The cry ran, drown the witch; and beſides abuſing her with the 


moſt ſcurrilous language, and pelting her with rotten eggs and dirt, they had pre- 


Pared large ſtones to fink her barge, when ſhe ſhould attempt to ſhoot the * 3 
and ſhe was ſo frightened that ſhe returned to the Tower |. 


Tux violence and fury of Leiceſter's faction had riſen to ſuch a height in all 


parts of England, that the King, unable to reſiſt their power, was obliged to 


I Trivet, p. 211. M. Weſt; p. 382, 392. t Trivet, p. 211. M. Weft. p. 382. 
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kt on foot a treaty of peace; and to make an accommodation with the barons on Chop. XIT.. 
| the moſt diſadvantageous terms. He agreed to confirm anew the proviſions of g Jay. 
Oxford, even thoſe which entirely annihilated the royal authority ; and the ba- 
rons were again re-inſtated in the ſovereignty of the kingdom. They reſtored. 
Hugh le Deſpenſer to the office of high juſticiary; they appointed their own 
creatures ſherifts in every county of England; they took poſſeſſion of all the royal. 
ceaſtles and fortreſſes; they even named all the officers of the King's houſhold; 
and they ſummoned a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter, in order to ſettle more 14th 08. 
fully their plan of government. They here produced. a new liſt of twenty-four ba- 
rons, to whom they propoſed, that the adminiſtration ſhould be entirely com- 
mitted ;z and they inſiſted, that the authority of this junto ſhould continue, not 
only during the reign of the King, but alſo during that of prince Edward. 
Tnis prince, who was the life and ſoul of the royal party, had unhappily, be- 
fore the King's accommodation with the barons, been taken priſoner by Leiceſter. 
in a parley at Windſor ; and this misfortune, more than any other incident, had 
determined Henry to ſubmit to the ignominious conditions impoſed upon him. 
But having recovered his liberty by the treaty, Edward employed his activity 
in defence of the prerogatives of his family; and he-gained a large party even 
among thoſe who had at firſt adhered with the greateſt zeal to the cauſe of the ba- 
rons. His couſin, Henry d' Allmaine, Roger Bigod earl mareſhal, earl War- 
renne, Humphrey Bohun earl of Hereford, John lord Baſſet, Ralph Baſſet, Ha- 
mon l' Eſtrange, Roger Mortimer, Henry de Piercy, Robert de Brus, Roger de 
Leyborne, with almoſt all the Lords Marchers, as they were called, on the bor- 
ders of Wales and Scotland, the moſt 45 parts of the kingdom, declared in 


favour of the royal cauſe; and hoſtilitid which were ſcarce well compoſed, were 
again renewed in every part of England. But the near balance of the parties, 

joined to the univerſal clamour of the people, obliged the King and barons to open 
anew the negotiations for peace; and it was agreed by both ſides, to ſubmit the 
differences entirely to the arbitration of the King of France . 


Tunis virtuous prince, the only man, who, in like circumſtances, could ſafe» Reference to 
ly have been entruſted with ſuch an authority by a neighbouring nation, had ne- the King, of: 
ver ceaſed to interpoſe his good offices between the Engliſh factions; and had 2mm 
even, during the ſhort interval of peace, invited over to Paris both the King 
and the earl of Leiceſter, in order to accommodate the differences between them; 
but found that the fears and animoſities on both ſides, as well as the ambition of 

| Leiceſter, were ſo violent, as to render all his endeavours ineffectual. But when. 


Chron. Dunſt, vol. i. p. 368. Trivet, p. 211. + M. Paris, p. 669. Trivet, p. 213. 
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this ſolemn appeal, ratified by the oaths and ſubſcriptions of the ledders in 1 
each faction, was made to his judgment, he was not diſcouraged from purſuing 
his honoutable purpoſe : He ſummoned the ſtates of France at Amiens; and 
there, in the preſence of that aſſembly, as well as in that of the King of Eng- 
land and Peter de Montfort, Leiceſter's ſon, he brought this great cauſe to a trial 
and examination. It appeared to him, that the proviſions of Oxford, even had 
they not been extorted by force, had they not been fo exorbitant in their nature 


and ſubverſive of the antient conſtitution, were expreſsly eſtabliſhed as a tempo- 


23d Jan, 


rary expedient, and could not, without breach of truſt, be rendered perpetual by 
the barons. He therefore annulled theſe proviſions reſtored to the King the 
poſſeſſion of his caſtles, and the power of nomination to the great offices; al- 
lowed him to retain what foreigners he pleaſed in his kingdom, and even to con- 

fer on them places of truſt and dignity ; ; and in a word, re-eſtabliſhed the royal 
power on the ſame footing, on which it ſtood before the meeting of the famous 
parliament at Oxford, But while he thus fuppreſſed dangerous innovations, and 


| Preſerved unimpaired the prerogatives of the Engliſh crown, he was not negli- 


Renewal of 
the civil wars. 


gent of the rights of the people; and beſides ordering that a general amneſty ſhould 


be granted for all paſt offences, he declared that his award was not any wiſe meant 
to derogate from the privileges and liberties, which the nation enjoyed by any for- 
mer conceſſions or charters of the crown *. 


Trrs equitable ſentence was no ſooner known in England, "WS Leiceſter and 
his confederates determined to reject it, and to have recourſe to arms, in order 
to procure to themſelves more ſafe and advantageous conditions from the King +. 
Without regard to his oaths and ſubſcriptions, that enterprizing conſpirator or- 
dered his two ſons, Richard and Peter q Montfort, in conjunction with Robert 


de Ferrars, earl of Derby, to attack the eity of Worceſter; while Henry and Si- 


mon de Montfort, two others of his ſons, aſſiſted by the prince of Wales, were 
ordered to commit ravages on the eſtate of Roger de Mortimer. He himſelf re- 


| ſided at London; and employing as his inſtrument, Fitz-Richard, the ſeditious 


mayor, who had violently and illegally prolonged his authority, he wrought up 


the city to the higheſt ferment and agitation. The populace formed themſelves 


into bands and companies; choſe leaders; practiſed all military exerciſes ; 
committed violence on all the royaliſts: And to give them greater countenance 
in their diſorders, an affociation was entered into between the city and eighteen 
great barons, never to make peace with the King but by common conſent and 
approbation.. At the head of thoſe who ſwore-to maintain this aſſociation, were 


© Rywer, vol. i. p. 776, 777, ke. Chron. T. ee 58. Knyghton, p. 2446. 
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i of Leiceſter, Gloceſter and Derby, with le 2 the chi 
wakes men who had all/previouſly ſworn 00 ſubmit to the award of the French 
monarch. Their only pretence for this breach of faith, was that the latter part 


of Lewis's ſentenee was, as they affirmed, a contradiction to the former: He ra- 3 


vef juſti- Chap, XU. 
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tißzed the charter of liberties, yet annulled the proviſions of Oxford; which were | 


only calculated, as they maintained, to preſerve thar charter ; and beret: which, 
in their eſtimation, they had no fecurity for irs obſervance. © 


Tus King and prince, finding a civil war inevitable, a n for 
defence; and ſummoning the military vaſſals from all quarters, and being rein- 
forced'by Baliol, lord of Galloway, Brus, lord of Annandale, Henry Piercy; 


John Comyn “, and other barons of the north, they compoſed an army, ſormi- 
dable as well an its numbers, as its military proweſs and experience. The 
firſt enterprize of the royaliſts was the attack of Northampton; which was de- 
fended by Simon de Montfort, with many of the principal barons of that party: 

And a breach being made in the walls by Philip Baſſet, the place was carried by 


aſſault, and both the governor and the garriſon were made priſoners of war F. th *. 


The royaliſts marched thence to Leiceſter and Nottingham, Both which: places 
opened their gates to them ꝓ; and prince Edward proceeded with a detachment, 
into the coupty of Derby, in order to ravage with fire and ſword the lands of the 


earl of that name, and take revenge on him for his diſloyalty $. Like maxims of 


war prevailed with bath parties throughout England; and the kingdom was thus 


expoſed in a moment to greater devaſtation, from che animoſities of the rival ba- 
rons, than it would have fuffered from many years of foreign or even of domeſtic | 


hoſtilities, conducted by more humane and more generous principles. 


Tur earl of Leiceſter, maſter of London, and of the counties in the ſouth · caſt 
of England, formed the ſiege of Rocheſter I, which alone held for the King in 
| thoſe parts, and which, beſides earl Warrenne, the governor,. was garriſoned by 


many noble and powerful barons of the royal. party. The King and prince haſ-' 
tened from Nottingham, where they were then quartered, to the relief of the 


place; and on their approach, Leiceſter raiſed the ſiege and retreated to Lon- 
don, which, being the center of his power, he was afraid, might, in his abſence, 
fall into the King's hands, either by force, or by a correſpondence with the prin- 


eipal inhabitants, who were all of them ſecretly inclined to the royal cauſe J. Re- 


1 inforced by a body of 15,000 citizens, and having ſummoned. his partizans from 
* Rymer, vol. i, p. 772. M. Weſt. p. 385. Ypod. Neuſt: p. 469 1 Chiron, T. Wylts, 
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_ all quarters, he. thought. himſelf ſtrong enough to hazard. a STOR tags with 
-the royaliſts, and. to determine the fate of the nation in one great engagement; 


which if it. proved ſucceſsful, muſt be decifive againſt the King, who had no re- 
treat to his broken troops in thoſe. parts; while Leiceſter himſelf in caſe of any ſi · 
niſter accident, could eaſily take ſhelter i in the city. To give the better colour 


| ing to his cauſe, he previouſly ſent a meſſage with conditions of peace to Henry, 


miſſive in the language, but exorbitant in the demands *; and when the meſ-. 
ſenger returned with the lie. and defiance from the King, the prince, and the 


King of the Romans, he ſent a new meſſage, renouncing, in the name of himſelf 


and of the aſſociated barons, all fealty and allegiance to Henry. He then march- 
ed out of the city with. his army, divided into four bodies : The firſt command- 
ed by his two ſons, Henry and Guy, de Mountfort, with Humphrey de Bo- 
hun, earl of Hereford, who had deſerted to. the barons ; the ſecond led by the 
earl of Gloceſter, with William de Montcheſney and John Fitz- John; the third, 
compoſed of Londoners, under the command of Nicholas de Segrave: The 


fourth headed by himſelf in perſon. The biſhop of Chicheſter gave a general ab- 
© ſolution to the army, accompanied with aſſurances, that, if any of them fell in 


the action, they would -infallibly be received into heaven, as the reward of their 


ſuffering in ſo meritorious a cauſe 


LxicesTER, who poſſeſſed great talents for war, 3 his mech with 
ſuch ſkill and ſecrecy, that he had well nigh ſurprized the royaliſts in their quar- 
ters at Lewes in Suſſex : But the promptitude of prince Edward ſoon repaired 
this negligence ; and he led out the King's army to the field in three bodies. He 
himſelf conducted the van, attended by earl Warrenne and William de Valence: 
The main body was commanded by the King of the Romans and his ſon Henry: 
The King himſelf was placed in the rear at the head of his principal nobility, 
Prince Edward ruſhed upon the Londoners, who had demanded the poſt of ho- 
nour in leading the rebel army, but who, from their want of diſcipline and ex- 
perience, were ill qualified to reſiſt the gentry and military men, of whom the 
prince*s body were compoſed. They were broke in an inſtant; were chaſed off 
the field of battle; and Edward, tranſported by his martial ardour, and eager to 
revenge the inſolence of the Londoners againſt his mother , put them to the 
ſword for the length of four miles, without giving them any quarter, and without 
reflecting on the Fate, which in the mean while attended the reſt of the army. The 
earl of Leiceſter ſceing the royaliſts thrown into confuſion by their eagerneſs in 


parſuir and Plunder, led on his remaining troops againſt the bodies commanded 


— — 
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CE eu een, if * 
by bend royal brothers: He defeated with great ſlaughter the forces led by the Chip * 


King of the Romans; and that monarch was obliged to yield himſelf priſoner to 
the earl of Gloceſter: He penetrated to the body, where the King himſelf was 
placed, threw it into diſorder, purſued his ad vantage, chaced it in town of 
Lewes, and obliged Henry to ſurrender himſelf priſoner *. - 
Parxce Edward, returning to the field of battle from his precipitate ourſuir 
of the Londoners, was aſtoniſhed to find it covered with the dead bodies of his 


friends, and ſtill more to hear that his father and uncle were defeated and taken 


priſoners, and that Arundel, Comyn, Brus, Hamon TEſtrange. Roger Ley- 
Horne, and all the conſiderable barons of his party, were in the hands of the victo- 


rious enemy. Earl Warrenne, Hugh Bigod, and William de Valence, ſtruck. | 


with deſpair at this event, immediately took to flight, hurried to Pevencey, and 
made their eſcape beyond fea : But the prince, intrepid amidſt the greateſt diſ- 
aſters, exhorted his troops to revenge the death of their friends, to relieve the 
royal captives, and to ſnatch an eaſy conqueſt from an enemy, diſordered by 
their own victory . He found his followers intimidated by their fituation, while 


Leiceſter, afraid of a fudden and violent blow from the prince, amuſed him by 


a pretence of negociation, till he was able to recal his troops from the — 
and to bring them into order d. There now appeared no farther reſource to the 


royal party; ſurrounded by the armies and garriſons of the enemy, deſtitute of 


forage and proviſions, and deprived of their ſovereign, as well as of all their 
principal leaders, who could alone inſpirit them to an. obſtinate reſiſtance. The 


prince, therefore, was obliged to ſubmit to Leiceſter's terms, which were ſnort 


and ſevere, agreeable to the ſuddenneſs and neceſſity of. the ſituation. He ſlipu- 
| lated, that he and Henry d' Allmain ſhould ſurrender themſelves priſoners as 
pledges in the place of the two Kings ; that all other priſoners on both ſides ſhould 
be releaſed || and that in order to ſettle fully the terms of agreement, applications 
ſhould be made to the King of France, that he ſhould. name fix Frenchmen, 


three prelates and three noblemen: Theſe ſix to chooſe two others of their own. 


country: And theſe two to chooſe one Engliſhman, who, in conjunction with 
_ 'themſelves, were to be inveſted by both parties with full powers to make what 


'regulations they thought proper for the ſettlement of the kingdom. The prince 
and young Henry accordingly delivered themſelves into Leiceſter's hands, who- 


ſent them under a guard to Dover caſtle. Such are the terms of agreement, 
commonly called the Miſe of Lewes, from an obſolete French term of that 


MI. Penis, p. 670, M. Weſt. p. 37. 1 Chron. T. Wykes, p. 63. 1 . Hem-- 
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"Chas! xl. meaning: For it appeare, that all the gentry. and nobility of England, who diſ- 
. dained the language of their native e * ane oſs of 10 NY till 
this period, and for ſome time after... fs 
LIIcEs TER, had no ſooner obtained this great abate 4 got the er 
royal family in his power, than he openly violated every article of the treaty, 
= | andi acted as ſole maſter, and even tyrant of the kingdom. He ſtill detained the 
1 | King in effect a priſoner, and · made uſe of that prince's authority to purpoſes 
1 | the moſt prejudicial to his intereſts, and the moſt oppreſſive of his people . Hie 
| | every where diſarmed the royaliſts, and kept all his own partizans in a military 
| . poſture : He obſerved the ſame partial conduct in the delivery of the captives, 
| and even threw many of the royaliſts into priſon beſides thoſe who were taken 
in the battle of Lewes: He carried the King from place to place, and obliged 
all the royal caſtles, on pretence of Henry's commands, to, receive a gover- 
nor and garriſon of his own appointment: All the officers of the crown and of 
the houſehold were named by him; and the whole authority, as well as arms of 
the ſtate, was lodged in his hands : He inſtituted in the counties a new kind of 
magiſtracy, endued with new and arbitrary powers, that of conſervators of the 
peace : His rapacious avarice appeared barefaced to the whole nation, and 
were ſufficient to make us queſtion the greatneſs of his ambition, at leaſt the 
largeneſs of his mind; if we had not reaſon, go think, that he intended to employ 
his unbounded. acquiſitions as the inſtruments for acquiring farther power and 
grandeur. He ſeized no leſs than the eſtates of eighteen barons as his ſhare of 
the ſpoil gained in the battle of Lewes: He engroſſed to himſelf the ranſom of 
all the priſoners ; and told his barons, with a wanton inſolence, that it was ſuf- 
ficient for them, that he had ſaved them by that victory from the forfeitures and 
attainders, which hung over them 5: He even treated the earl of Gloceſter in the 
fame injurious manner, and turned to his own profit the ranſom of the King of the 
Romans, who had in the field of battle, yielded himſelf priſoner to that noble- 
man. Henry, his eldeſt ſon, made a monopoly of all the wool of the kingdom, 
the only valuable commodity for foreign markets which it at that time 
duced ||. The inhabitants of the.cinque-ports, during the preſent diſſolution of 
government, betook themſelves to the - moſt licentious piracy, made. a prey of 
the ſhips of all nations, . threw the. mariners into the ſea, and by theſe practices 
ſoon baniſhed all merchants from the Engliſh coaſts and harbours. Every fo- 
reign commodity roſe to an exorbitant price ; and woollen cloaths, which the 


®* Rymer, vol. i. p. 790, 791, Ke. I Rymer, vol. i. P- 795+ Brady's Appeal, 
Ns. 241, 212. Chron, T. Wykes, p. 63. t Rymer, vol. i. p. 792, > 
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| Engliſh had not then the art of dying, were worn by them white, and without Chap. XIT, 
receiving the laſt hand of the manufacturer. In anſwer to the complaints which * 
aroſe on this occaſion, Leiceſter replied, that the kingdom could well enough 

ſubſiſt within itſelf, and needed no intercourſe with foreigners. And it was 

found, that he even combined with the pyrates of the I and received 

as his ſhare the third of their prizes *. 


No farther mention was made of the reference to the King of France, ſo eſſen- 
tial an article in the agreement of Lewes; and Leiceſter ſummoned a parliament, 
compoſed altogether of his own partizans, in order to river, by their authority, 
that power which he had acquired by ſo much violence, and which he uſed 
with ſo much tyranny and injuſtice. An ordinance was there paſſed, to which 
the King's conſent had been previouſly extorted, that every act of royal 
power ſhould be exerciſed by a council of nine perſans, who were to be choſen * 
and removed by the majority of three, Leiceſter himſelf, the earl of Gloceſter, 
and the biſhop of Chicheſter +. By this intricate plan of government, the ſcepter 
was really put into Leiceſter's hands; as he had the entire direction of the biſhop 
of Chicheſter, and thereby commanded all the reſolutions of the council of three, 
who could appoint or diſcard at pleaſure every member of the ſupreme council. 
Bor it was impoſſible that things could long remaia in this ſtrange ſituation. 
Tt behoved Leiceſter either to deſcend with ſome danger into the rank of a ſubje&, 
or to mount up with no leſs ints that of a ſovereign ; and his exorbitant ambition, 
unreſtrained by any fear or principle, gave too much reaſon to ſuſpe& him of the 
latter intention. Meanwhile, he was expoſed to anxiety from every quarter; 
and felt that the ſmalleſt incident was capable of overturning that immenſe and 
ill cemented fabric, which he had reared, The Queen, whom her huſband had 

left abroad, had collected in foreign parts an army of deſperate adventurers, and 
had afſembled a great number of ſhips, with a view of invading the kingdom, 
and of bringing relief to her unfortunate family. Lewis, deteſting Leiceſter's 
uſurpations and perjuries, and diſguſted by the refuſal of the Engliſh barons, to 
ſubmit to his award, favoured all her enterprizes, and was generally believed to 
de making preparations for the ſame purpoſe. An Engliſh army, by the pre- 
tended authority of the captive King, was aſſembled on the ſea coaſt to oppoſe 
this projected invaſion I but Leiceſter owed his ſecurity more to croſs winds, 
| which long detained and at laft pete and broke the Queen's fleet, than to 


* Chron, T. 8 7 + Rymer, vob. i. p. 793 · Brady's App. No. 213. 
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| = n. any reſiſfance, wen in their preſent ſroation, could be ee From, he 5 
e Egli, 
A 8 kinaſlf 1 able to vs ſpiritual e e which : 
were levelled againſt him. The Pope, till adhering to the King's cauſe againſt | 
the barons, diſpatched cardinal Guido as bis legate into England, with orders to 
excommunicate the three earls, Leiceſter, Gloceſter, and Norfolk, by name; and 
all others in general, who concurred in the oppreſſion and captivity of their ſo- 
vereign . Leiceſter menaced the legate with death, if he ſer his foot within the 
kingdom; but Guido, meeting in France the biſhops of Wincheſter, London, and 
Worceſter, who had been ſent thither on a negociation, commanded them, under 
the penalty of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to catry his bull into England, and to pub- 
liſh it againſt the barons. When the prelates arrived off the coaſt, they were 
boarded by the pyratical mariners of the cinque ports, to whom probably they 
gave a hint of the cargo, which they brought along with them: The bull was 
torn and thrown into the ſea; which furniſhed the artful prelates with a plauſible 
excuſe for not obeying the orders of the legate F- Leiceſter appealed from Guido 
to the Pope in perfonz but before his ambaſſadors could reach Rome to defend 
his cauſe, the Pope was dead, and they found the legate himſelf, from whom 
they had appealed, | ſeated on the -papal throne, under the name of Urban IV. 
That daring leader was no wiſe diſmayed with this event ; and as he found that 
a great part of his popularity in England was founded on his oppoſition to Rome, 
which was now become odious, he nes * the more g in the pro- 
ſecution of his meaſures. . 


1266. Tuar he might both encreaſe, and turn to 3 his 3 Leiceſter 
20th January. ſummoned a new parliament in London, where he knew his power was uncon- 
troulable; and he fixed this aſſembly « on a more democratical baſis, than any which 

had ever been ſummoned fince the foundation of the Engliſh: monarchy. Beſides 

the barons of his own party, and ſeveral eccleſiaſtics,, who were not immediate 

Houſe of tenants of the crown; he ordered returns to be made of two knights from every 
commons. ſhire, and what is more remarkable, of deputies from the buroughs, which had. 
always in former ages been eſteemed of too mean a rank to be allowed a place in 

the national. councils & This Period is commonly eſteemed the epoch of the 

| houſe of commons of England and it is certainly the firſt time, that mention is 

made by hiſtorians of any repreſentatives ſent to parliament by the boroughs. In 


„ Chron. Mailr. f p. 226. Chiron. T. Wykes, p. 63. + Rymer, vol. i. p. 798. Chron. 
Dunſt, vol. i. p. 7% T M. Paris, * T. Wykes, pe 65. J Rymer, vol. i. p. 802. 
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all the general accounts given in preceding times of parliaments, the nobility and 2 xil. 
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barons are only ſpoke of as the conſtituent members ; and even in the moſt par- 
ticular narratives delivered of parliamentary tranſactions, as in the trial of Tho- 
mas a Becket, where the events of each day, and almoſt of each hour, are care- 
fully recorded by contemporary authors 7, there is not, throughout the whole, 
the leaſt appearance of a houſe of commons. But tho? that houſe. derived its 
_ firſt exiſtence from ſo precarious and even ſo invidious an origin as Leiceſter's uſur- 
pation, it proved ſoon when ſummoned by the legal princes, one of the moſt uſe- 
ful, and, in- proceſs of time, one of the moſt powerful members of the national 
conſtitution ;_ and gradually reſcued the kingdom from ariſtocratical as well as 
from regal tyranny. But Leiceſter's policy, if we muſt aſcribe to him ſo great 
a bleſſing, only forwarded by ſome years an inſtitution, for which the general 
ſtate of things had already prepared the nation; and it is otherwiſe inconceivable, 
that a plant, ſet by fo inauſpicious a hand, could have obtained fo vigorous a 
rowth, and have flouriſhed in the midſt of ſuch tempeſts and convulſions. The 
©-udal ſyſtem, with which the liberty, much more the power of the commons, was 
totally incompatible, began gradually to decline; and both King and people, 
who felt its inconveniencies, contributed to favour this new power, which was 


more ſubmiſſive than the barons to the regular authority. of the crown, and at the | 


fame time afforded protection to the inferior orders of the ſtare. 


Lies TER, having thus aſſembled a parliament of his own model, and truſt- 
| ing to the attachment of the populace of London, ſeized the opportunity of 
cruſhing his rivals among the powerful barons, Robert de Ferrars, earl of Derby, 
was accuſed in the King's name, ſeized, and committed to cuſtody, without be- 
ing brought to any legal trial F. John Gifford, menaced with the ſame fate, fled 
from London, and took ſhelter in the marches of Wales. Even the earl of Glo- 
ceſter, whoſe power and influence had ſo much contributed to the ſucceſs of the 
barons, but who was: of late extremely diſguſted by Leiceſter's arbitrary and in- 
ſolent conduct, who engroſſed the whole power of the party, found himſelf in 
danger from the prevailing authority of his antient confederate; and he retired 
from parliament 4. This known diviſion among the leaders, gave courage to all 
Leiceſter's enemies and to the King's friends; who were now ſure of protection 


from ſo potent a leader. Tho' Roger Mortimer, Hamon L' Eſtrange, and other 


Powerful marchers of Wales, had been obliged to leave the kingdom, their au- 
thority ſtill remained over the territories ſubjected to their juriſdiction; and there 


were many others who were diſpoſed to give diſturbance to the new government. 


FG Fitz- Stephen Hill Quadrip. . Hoveden, &c. | + Chron. T. Wy kes, p. 65. Aug. 
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was taken that he himſelf ſhould enjoy no advantage by it, 
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The animoſicies, inſeparable from the feudal ariſtocracy, broke out with ſoch 
freſh violence, and threatened the kingdom with new convulſions and diſorders. 

Tux earl of Leiceſter, ſurrounded. with theſe difficulties, embraced a meaſure, 
from which he propoſed to reap ſome preſent advantages, but which proved in 
the end the ſource of all his future calamities. The active and intrepid prince 
Edward had languiſhed | in priſon ever ſince the fatal battle of Lewes; and being 


extremely popular in the Fong tg. there aroſe a general deſire of ſeeing him 


again reſtored to liberty ?. As Leiceſter found, that he could with difficulty 


oppoſe the concurring wiſhes of the nation, he ſtipulated with the prince, that 
in return, he ſhould order his adherents to deliver up to the barons, all their 


caſtles, particularly thoſe on the borders of Wales; and ſhould ſwear neither to 
depart the kingdom during three years, nor 158 0 dock into it any foreign forces . 


The King took an oath to the ſame effect, and he alſo paſſed a charter, in which 
he confirmed the agreement or m/e of Lewes ; and even permitted his ſubjects to 


riſe in arms againſt him, if he ſhould ever attempt to infringe it ꝓ. So little care 
had Leiceſter taken, tho” he conſtantly made uſe of the authority of this captive 


prince, to preferve to him any appearance of royalty or kingly prerogatives. = 
1s conſequence of this treaty, prince Edward was brought into Weſtminſter. 


hall, and was declared free by the barons: But inſtead of really recovering his 
liberty, as he had vainly expected, he found, that the whole tranſaction was a 
fraud on the part of Leiceſter ; that he ſtill continued a priſoner at large, and 
was ſtrictly guarded by the emiſſaries of that nobleman; and that while the fac- 
tion reaped all the benefit from the performance of his part of the treaty, care 
As Gloceſter, on 
his rupture with the barons, had retired for ſafety to his eſtates on the borders 
of Wales; Leiceſter followed him with an army to Hereford'$, continued till. 
to menace and negociate, and that he. might add authority to his, cauſe, he car- 
ried both the King and prince along with him. The earl of Gloceſter here con- 

certed with young Edward the manner of that prince's eſcape. He found. 


means to convey to him a horſe of an extraordinary ſwiftneſs; and appointed 
Roger Mortimer, who had returned into the kingdom, to be ready at hand with 


a ſmall party to receive the prince, and to guard him to a place of ſafety. Edward 
pretended to take the air with ſome of Leiceſter's retinue, who were his guards; 
and making matches between their horſes, after he thought he had tired and 
blown them ſufficiently, he ſuddenly mounted Gloceſter's horſe, and called to his 


®* Knyghton, p. 2451. + Ann. Waverl. p. 16. 4 Blackiſton's Mag. Charts. 
Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. p. 378. 5 $ Chron. T. Wykes, p. 67. Ann, Waverl. p. 218. 
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attendants, that be had long enough enjoyed the pleaſure of their company, and Chap. XII. 


now bid them adieu. They followed him for ſome ſpace, without being able to 
overtake him; and the appearance: of Mortimer with his company put an end to 
their purſuit *. 


Tur royaliſts, ſecretly prepared for this happy event, immediately flew to arms z 


and the joy of this gallant prince's delivery, the oppreſſions under which the 


nation laboured, the expectation of a new ſcene of affairs, and the countenance 
of the earl of Gloceſter, procured Edward an army which Leiceſter was utterly 
unable to withſtand T. This nobleman found himſelf in a remote quarter of the 
kingdom, ſurrounded by his enemies, barred of all communication with his 
friends by the Severne, whoſe bridges Edward had broke down , and obliged 
to fight the cauſe of his party under ſuch multiplied diſadvantages. In this ex- 
tremity he wrote to his ſon, Simon de Montfort, to haſten from London with an 
army for his relief; and Simon had advanced to Kenilworth, with that view; 
where fancying that all Edward's force and attention were directed againſt his fa- 
ther, he lay perfectly ſecure and unguarded. But the prince, making a ſudden 
and forced march, ſurprized him in his camp, diſſipated his army, and took the 
earl of Oxford, and many other noblemen priſoners, almoſt without reſiſtance $. 

Leiceſter, ignorant of his ſon's fate, paſſed the Severne in boats during Edward's 

abſence, and lay at Eveſham, in expectation of being every hour joined by his 
| friends from London: When the prince, who made profit of every favourable 


1265, 


Battle of Eve · 


moment, appeared in the field before him. Edward made a body of his troops ſham, and 


advance from the road which led to Kenilworth, and ordered them to carry the death of Lei · 


banners taken from Simon's army; while he himſelf, making a circuit with the ag IT 


reſt of his army, propoſed to attack the enemy from the other quarter J. Lei- 
ceſter was long deceived by this ſtratagem, and took one diviſion of Edward's 
army for his friends; but at laſt, perceiving his miſtake, and obſerving the great 
ſuperiority and excellent diſpoſition of the royaliſts, he exclaimed, that they had 
learned from him their military order; adding. The Lord have mercy on our 


& ſouls : for I ſee our bodies are the prince's 4.“ The battle immediately began, 


tho' on very unequal terms. Leiceſter's army, by living in the mountains of 
Wales without bread, which was not then much uſed among the inhabitants *, 
had been extremely weakened by ſicknefs and deſertion, and was ſoon broke by 


M. Paris, p. 672, Chron. T. Wykes, p 97- Ann. Waverl. p. 218. W. Heming. p. 585. 
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Chap. XII. the victorious royaliſts ; while his Welſh allies, accuſtomed only to a 8 kind 
1265, of war, immediately took to flight, and were purſued with great ſlaughter *. Lei- 
ceſter himſelf, aſking for quarter, was ſlain in the heat of the action, with his 
| eldeſt ſon Henry, Hugh le Deſpenſer, and about one hundred and fixty knights, 
| and many other gentlemen of his party. The old King bad been purpoſely placed 
/ by the rebels in the front of the battle: and being clad in armour, and thereby 
not known by his friends, he received a wound, and was in danger of his life : 
But eryiog out, I an Henry of Winchefter, your King, he was ſaved ; and put in 
a place of ſecurity by his ſon, who flew to his aſſiſtance Tx. 
Tu violence, ingratitude, tyranny, rapacity, and treachery, of the earl of 
Leicefter, give a very bad idea of his moral character, ' and make us regard 
his death, as the moſt happy event, which, in this conjuncture, could have hap- 
pened to the Engliſh nation: Yet muſt we allow the man to have poſſeſſed great 
abilities, and the appearance of great virtues, who, tho' a ſtranger, could, at a 
time when ſtrangers were the moſt odious, and the moſt univerſally decried, 
have acquired ſo extenſive an intereſt in the kingdom, and have ſo nearly paved 
his way to the throne itſelf. His military capacity, and his political craft, were 
equally eminent: He poſſeſſed the talents both of governing men and conducting 
buſineſs: And tho? his ambition was boundleſs, it ſeems neither to have exceeded 
his courage nor his genius; and he had the happineſs of making the low popu- 
| lace, as well as the haughty barons, co-operate towards the ſucceſs of his ſelfiſh and 
dangerous purpoſes. A prince of greater ability and vigour than Henry might 
have directed the talents of this nobleman either to the exaltation of his throne, 
or to the good of his people: But the advantages given to Leiceſter, by the 
weak and variable adminiſtration of the King, brought on the ruin of royal au- 
thority, and produced infinite confuſions in the kingdom, which however in the 
end preſerved and extremely improved the national liberty and conſtitution, His 
popularity, even after his death, continued ſo great, that, tho* excommunicated 
by Rome, the people believed him to be a faint ; and many miracles were ſaid to 
be wrought upon his tomb 4. 
Settlement of TRE victory of Eveſham, with the death of Leiceſter, proved decifive i in fa- 
-- pi vour of the royaliſts, and made an equal, tho? a very oppoſite impreſſion on friends 
and enemies, in every part of England. The King of the Romans recovered his 
liberty: The other priſoners of the royal party were not only freed, but courted, _ 
by their keepers: Fitz-Richard, the ſeditious mayor of London, who had marked 
out forty of the moſt wealthy citizens for ſlaughter, immediately ſtopped his hand 
on receiving news of this great event: And almoſt all the caſtles garriſoned by 
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the barons, haſtened to make their ſubmiſſiona and to open their gates to the King. 
The iſle of Axholme alone, and that of Ely, truſting to the ſtrength of their ſi- 
tuation, ventured to make reſiſtance; but were at laſt reduced, as well as the 
caſtle of Dover, by the valour and activity of prince Edward . Adam de 
SGourdon, a courageous baron, maintained himſelf ſome time in the foreſts of 


Hampſhire, committed depredations on the neighbourhood, and obliged the = 


prince to lead a body of troops into that country againſt him. Edward at- 
tacked the camp of the rebels; and being tranſported by the ardour of action, 


leapt over the trench with a few followers, and encountred Gourdon himſelf 


in ſingle combat. The victory was long diſputed between theſe valiant comba- 
tants; but ended at laſt in the prince's favour, who wounded his antagoniſt, 

. threw him from his horſe, and took him priſoner. He not only granted him 
his life; but introduced him that very night to the queen at Guilford, procured 
him his pardon, reſtored him to his eſtate, received him into favour, and was 
ever after very faithfully ſerved by him F. 


A TorTAL victory of the ſovereign over fo extenſive a rebellion commonly pro- 
duces a revolution of government, and ſtrengthens, as well as enlarges, for ſome 
time, the prerogatives of the crown : Yet no ſacrifices of national liberty were 
made on this occaſion ; the great charter remained ſtill inviolate; and the King, 


ſenſible that his on barons, by whoſe aſſiſtance alone he had prevailed, were no 


leſs jealous of their independance than the other party, ſeems thenceforth to have 
more carefully abſtained from all thoſe exertions of arbitrary power, which had 
afforded fo plauſible a pretence to the rebels. The clemency of this victory is 


alſo remarkable: No blood was ſhed on the ſcaffold :* No attainders, except of the 


MN ountfort family, were executed: And tho' a parliament aſſembled at Win- 
cheſter, forfeited all thoſe, who had borne arms againſt the King, eaſy compoſi- 
tions were made with them for their lands | ; and the higheſt ſum levied on the 
molt notorious offenders, exceeded not five years rent of their eſtate. Even the 
earl of Derby, who again rebelled, after having been pardoned and reſtored to 
his fortune, was obliged to pay only ſeven years rent, and was a ſecond time re- 
ſtored. The mild diſpoſition of the King, and the prudence of the prince, tem- 
pered the inſolence of victory, and gradually reſtored order to the ſeveral mem- 
bers of the ſtate, disjointed by ſo long a continuance of civil wars and com» 
- motions. | | 

Tus city of London, which had carried fartheſt the rage ad mee . 
the King, and which ſeemed determined to ſtand upon its defence after almoſt 


M. Paris, p. 676. W. Rang Pe 588. + M. Paris, p. 675. t M. Paris, p. 675. 
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Chap. xt. all the kingdom had ſubmitted, was, afrer "REY II reſtored ro moſt of i its 


1265. 


2267. 


liberties and privileges, and Fitz- Richard, the mayor, who had been guilty of fo 
much illegal violence, was only puniſhed by fine and impriſonment. The coun- 
teſs of Leiceſter, the King's ſiſter, who had been extremely forward in all attacks 
on the royal family, was diſmiſſed the kingdom with her two ſons, Simon and 
Gay e, who proved very ungrateful for this lenity. Five years afterwards, theß 
aſſaſſinated, at Viterbo in Italy, their couſin Henry d' Allmaine, who at that very 
time was endeavouring to make their peace with the King z and by taking ſanctu- 
ary in the church of the e N they eſcaped the e due to ſo _ ö 

een, . | 


Tas merits of the earl of Gloceſter, after he re to his allegiance, had 
been. ſo great, in reſtoring the prince to his liberty, and aſſiſting him in his vic- 
tories againſt the rebellious barons, that it was almoſt impoſſible to content him 
in his demands; and his youth and temerity, as well as his great power, tempted 
him, on ſome new diſguſt, to raiſe again the flames of rebellion in the king- 
dom. The mutinous populace of London, at his inſtigation, took to arms; and 


the prince was obliged to collect an army of 30,000 men, in order to ſuppreſs 


them . Even this ſecond rebellion did not provoke the King to any acts of 


, cruelty ; and the earl of Gloceſter himſelf eſcaped with a total impunity. He 


was only obliged to enter into a bond of 20,000 marks, that he never again 
would be guilty of rebellion $: A ſtrange method of enforcing the laws, and a 
proof of the dangerous independance of the barons in thofe ages! Theſe potent 
nobles were, from the danger of the example, averſe to the execution of the 
laws of forfeiture and felony againſt any of their brethren ; tho they could not 


with a good grace refuſe to concur in obliging them to fulfill — voluntary con- 
tract and engagement, into which they had entered. 


Tux prince, finding the ſtate of the kingdom tolerably . was ſe- 
duced, by his avidity for glory, and by the prejudices of the age, as well as by 
the earneſt ſollicitations of the King of France, to undertake an expedition againſt 
the infidels in the Holy Land i; and he endeavoured previouſly to ſettle the 
ſtate in ſuch a manner as to dread no bad effects from his abſence. As the dan- 


gerous power and turbulent diſpoſition of the earl of Gloceſter gave him appre· 


henſions, he inſiſted on int him along with him, in conſequence of a vom. 


Chroa. T. Wykes, p. 72. 


+ Rymer, ol. i. p. 870. vl ii. p. 4, 5- Chron, T. 
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whlch FOR nobleman had. made to undertake the ſame voyage; and in the mean. Chap. XIE. 

time, he obliged him to reſign ſome of his caſtles, and to enter into a new bond 
not to diſturb the peace of the kingdom . He ſailed from England with an ar- 

my; and arrived in Lewis's camp before Tunis i in Africa, where he found that 

great monarch already dead, from the intemperance of the climate and the f- 

tigues of his enterprize. The great and only weakneſs of this prince in his go- 
vernment was the imprudent zeal for Cruſades; but it was this prepoſſeſſion chiefly 

that-procured him from the clergy the title of St, Lewis, by which he is known- 

in the French hiſtory; and if that appellation had not been ſo extremely proſtitut- 

ed by the Romiſh · church. as to become rather a term of reproach, he ſeems, by | | 

his uniform probity and goodneſs, as well as his piety, to have fully merited the . 

title. He was ſucceeded by his ſon, Philip, denominated the Hardy 3 a prince © | 
of ſome merit, tho much inferior to that of his father. 


* 


"inci Edward, not diſcouraged by this event, continued his voyage to the 1277s : 
Holy Land, where he ſignalized himſelf by acts of valour : Revived the glory 
of the Engliſh name in thoſe parts: And ſtruck ſuch terror into the Saracens, 
that they employed an aſſaſſin to murder him, who wounded him in the arm, bur 
periſhed in the attempt +. Meanwhile, his abſence from England was attende& 
with many of thoſe pernicious conſequences, which had been dreaded from it. 

The laws were not executed: The barons oppreſſed the common: people with: 
impunity : They gave ſhelter on their eſtates to bands of robbers, whom they 
employed in committing ravages on the eſtates of their enemies: The populace 
of London returned to their uſual licenttouſneſs : And the old King, unequal to 
the burthen of government, called aloud for his galant ſon to return 8, and to 

aſſiſt him in ſwaying that ſceptre, which was ready to drop from his feeble and 
uncertain hands; At laſt, overcome by the cares of government, and the infir- e. 

mities of age, he viſibly declined, and he expired at St. Edmondſbury in the Sach! D. 16th 

year of his age, and 56th of his reign; the longeſt reign which is to be met with 
in the Engliſh annals. His brother, the King of the Romans (for he never at- 
tained the title of emperor) died about ſeven months before him. | 

Tus moſt obvious circumſtance of Henry the third's character is his incapa-,,q dots 

city for government, which rendered him as much a priſoner in the hands of his of che _—_ 
own miniſters and favourites, and as little at his own diſpoſal, as when detained 
a captive in the hands of his enemies. From this ſource, rather than from inſin- 

_ cerity or treachery,. aroſe his negligence in obſerviag his promiſes ; and he was 


* Chron. T. Wykes, p. 90. + M. Paris, p. 678, 679. W. Heming. p. 520. 1 Chron. 
Dunſt. vol. i. p. 404. $ Rymer, vol. i. p. 865. M. Paris, p. 678. | 
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Chap. XII. too eaſily induced, for the ſake of preſent convenience, to ſacrifice the laſting ad- 
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Miſcellaneous 


vantages ariſing from the truſt and confidence of his people. Hence were derived 
his profuſion to favourites, his attachment to ſtrangers, the variableneſs of his con- 
duR, his haſty reſentments, and his ſudden forgiveneſs and return of affection. In- 
ſtead of reducing the dangerous power of his nobles by obliging them to obſerve 


the laws towards their inferiors, and ſetting them the ſalutary example in his 


own government; he was ſeduced to imitate their conduct, and to make his ar- 
bitrary will, or rather that of his miniſters, the rule of his actions. Inſtead of 


accommodating himſelf, by a ſtrict frugality, to the embarraſſed ſituation in which 
his revenue had been left, by the military expeditions of his uncle, the diſſipa- 


tions of his father, and the uſurpations of the barons; he was tempted to le- 


5 vy money by irregular exactions, which, without inriching himſelf, impoveriſh- 


ed, at leaſt diſguſted his people. Of all men, nature ſeemed leaſt to have fitted | 


him for being a tyrant ; yet are there inſtances of oppreſſion-in his reign, which, 
tho? derived from the precedents left him by his predeceſſors, had been carefully 
guarded agaiaſt by the great charter, and are inconſiſtent with all rules of good 
government. And on the whole, we may ſay, that greater abilities with his 
good diſpoſitions, would have prevented. him from falling into his faults; or 
with worſe diſpoſitions, would have enabled him to maintain and defend them, 


Tus prince was noted for his piety and devotion, and his regular attendance 
on public worſhip; and a ſaying of his on that head is much celebrated by an- 


tient writers. He was engaged in a diſpute with Lewis IX. of France, concern- 
ing the preference between ſermons and maſſes : He maintained the ſuperiority of 


the latter, and affirmed, that he would rather have one hour's converſation with 
7 friend, than hear er of the moſt elaborate diſcourſes, pronounced in praiſe of 

im“. 7 

Henzv left ewo ſons, Edward his ſucceſſor, and Edmond earl of e Ui 
and two daughters, Margaret Queen of Scotland, and Beatrix dutcheſs of Bre- 
tanny. He had five other children, who died in their inſancy. 

Tux following are the moſt remarkable laws enacted during this reign. There 


vs gh. had been great diſputes between the civil and eccleſiaſtical courts about baſtar- 


dy. The common law had deemed all thoſe baſtards who were born before 
wedlock : By the canon law they were legitimate: And when any diſpute of in- 


. heritance aroſe, it had been formerly uſual for the civil courts to iſſue writs to 


the ſpiritual, directing them to enquire into the legitimacy of the perſon. The 
biſhop always returned an anſwer ee to the canon W tho" contrary to 
"0 Walfing. Edv. i. p. 43. | 
I | the 
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the muncipal law of the kingdom. For this reaſon, the civil courts had chang - Chap. xu. 
ed the nature of their writ, and inftead of requiring the ſpiritual courts to en- 1272. 
| quire concerning the legitimacy of the perſon, they only propoſed the ſimple queſ- | 
tion of fact, whether he was born before or after the marriage. The prelates* 
complained of this practice to the parliament aſſembled at Merton in the twen- 
tieth of this King, and deſired that the civil law might be rendered conformable 
to the canon: But received from all the, nobility the memorable reply: . 
| en Anglie nutare: We will not change the laws of England *. 
Arx the civil wars, the parliament, ſummoned at Marlebridge, gave their 
approbation to moſt of the ordinances, which had been enacted by the reforming 
- barons, and which, tho? advantageous to the ſecurity of the people, had not re- 
ceived the ſanction of a proper authority. Among other laws, it was there en- 
acted, that all appeals from the courts of inferior lords ſhould be carried directly 
to the King's courts; without paſſing thro* the courts of the lords immediately 
ſuperior . It was ordained that money ſhould- bear no intereſt during the mino · 
rity of the creditor T. This law was very reaſonable, as the eſtates of minors were 
always in the hands of their lords, and the creditors could not pay intereſt where 
they had no revenue. - The charter of King John had granted this indulgence: 
It was omitted in that of Henry III. for what reaſon is unknown; but it was 
renewed in the ſtatute of Marlebridge. Moſt of the other articles of this ſtatute 
are calculated to reſtrain the oppreffions of ſheriffs, and the violences and iniqui- 
ties committed in diftraining cattle and other goods. Cattle and the mann 
of huſbandry compoſed at that time the chief riches of the people. 5 
In the 35th year of this King an aſſize was fixed of bread, the price of which 
was ſettled, according to the different prices of corn, from one ſhilling a quar- 
ter to ſeven ſhillings and ſix - pence 5. Theſe great variations alone are a proof of 
bad tillage : Yet did the prices often riſe much higher, than any taken notice of 
by the laws. The Chronicle of Dunſtable tells us, that in this reign, wheat was 
once ſold for a mark; nay for a pound a quarter; that is, three pounds of our 
preſent money l. The ſame law affords us a proof of the little communication 
between the parts of the kingdom, by remarking the very different prices which 
the ſame commodity bore at the ſame time. A brewer, ſays the ſtatute, may 
ſell two gallons of ale for a penny in cities, and three or four gallons for the ſame 
price in the country. At preſent, ſuch commodities, by the great conſumption of the 
people, and the great ſtocks of the brewers, are rather cheapeſt in cities. The 


„ Statute of Merion, chap. 9. ; + Statute of Marleb. chap. 20. t Id. chap. 16. 
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Chap. X11, Chronicle of Dunſtable obſerves, that wheat ane-yedr was fold i in many places for 
127. * ſnillings a quarter, but never roſe in Dunſtable above a crown. 
Tno' commerce was ſtill very low, it ſeems rather to have encreaſed ſince the 

Conpalt 1 at leaſt; if we may judge of the encreaſe of money by the price of 

bread. The medium between the higheſt and loweſt prices of wheat, aſſigned 
2 by the ſtatute, is four ſhillings and three-pence a quarter, that is, twelve ſhillings 
| and nine-pence of our preſent money. This is near the half. of the middling 

| price in our time. Yet the middling price of cattle, ſo late as the reign of King 

Richard, we found to be above eight times lower than the preſent. Is not the 
8 "true inference, from comparing theſe facts, that in all. uncivilized nations, cattle, 
Wl - which propagate of themſelves, bear always a lower price than corn, which re- 
| quires more art and ſtock to raiſe it, than thoſe nations are poſſeſſed of ? It is to 
be remarked, that Henry's aſſize of corn was copied from a preceding aſſize 
| eſtabliſhed by King John; and conſequently, the prices which we have here com- 
1 | ' pared of corn and cattle may be looked on as contemporary; and they were 
\F 5 drawn, not from one particular year, but from an eſtimation of the middling 
prices. It is true, the prices, aſſigned by the aſſize of Richard, were meant as 
a ſtandard for the accompts of ſheriffs and eſcheators; and. as conſiderable pro- 
fits were allowed to them, we may naturally ſuppoſe, that the common value of 
Tp cattle was ſomewhat higher: Yet till, ſo great a difference between the prices of 
= corn and cattle as that of four to one, compared to the preſent rates, affords im- 


portant reflections concerning the very different ſtate of induſtry and tillage in 
the two periods. | 


InTzEREsT had in that age 3 to an enormous height, as might be 
expected from the barbariſm of the times and mens ene of commerce. 
There are inſtances of fifty per cent. paid for money *. Such profits tempted 
the Jews to remain in England, notwithſtanding the grievous oppreſſions to which 
they were continually expoſed from the prevalent bigotry and rapine of the Age. 

It is eaſy to imagine how precarious their ſtate muſt be under an indigent prince, 
ſomewhat reſtrained in his tyranny over his native ſubjects, but who poſſeſſed an 
unlimited authority over them, the ſole proprietors of money in the kingdom, 

and hated on account of their riches, their religion, and their uſury: Yet will 
our ideas ſcarce come up to the extortions which in fact we ſhall find to have 
been practiſed upon them. In the year 1241, 20,000 marks were exacted from 


them T: Two years after, money was again extorted; and one Jew alone, Aaron 
of York, was obliged to pay above 4000 marks 7: In 1250, Henry renewed 


as M. Paris, p, 585. 
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his * and the ame Auron was condemned to pay him 30, ooo marks Chap. XII. 


upon an accuſationof forgery : The high penalty impoſed upon him, and which, 
it ſeems, he was thought able to-pay, is rather a' preſumption of his innocence 
than of his guilt. In 1283, the King demanded 8000 marks from the Jews, and 


threatened to hang them, if they refuſed compliance. They now loſt all patience, | 


and deſired leave to retire with their effects out of the kingdom. But the King 
replied : ** How can I remedy the oppreſſions you complain of? I am myſelf a 
| © Beggar: I am deſpoiled, I am ſtripped, of all my revenues: I owe above 

% 200,000 marks; and if I had ſaid 300, ooo, I ſhould not exceed the truth: 
I am obliged to pay my ſon, prince Edward, 15,000 marks a year: I have 
« not a farthing; and I muſt have money, from any hand, from any quarter, 
„ or by any means.” He then delivered over the Jews to the ear of Cornwal, 


that thoſe whom the one brother had flead; the other mightembowel, to make uſe. 


of the words of the hiſtorian +. King John, his father, once demanded 10,000 
marks from a Jew of Briſtol ; and on his refuſal, . ordered one of his teeth to be 
drawn every day till he ſhould conſent. The Jew loſt ſeven teeth: and then paid 
the ſum required of him 4. OOO 3) ns, Ln 
I To give a better pretence to extortions, the improbable and abſurd accuſation, 
which has been at different times advanced againſt that nation, was revived in 
England, that they had crucified a child in deriſion of our Saviour's ſufferings. 
| Eighteen of them were hanged at ance for this crime $ : Tho' it is nowiſe credible, 
that even the antipathy born them by the Chriſtians, and the oppreſſions under 
which they laboured, would ever have puſhed them to be guilty of that dangerous 
| enormity. But it is natural to imagine, that'a race, expoſed to ſuch inſults and 
indignities both from King and people, and who had ſo uncertain an enjoyment 
of their riches, would carry uſury to the greateſt extremities, and by their great 
profits make themſelves ſome compenſation for their continued perils. 


Commerce muſt be in a wretched condition where intereſt was ſo high, and 
where the ſole proprietors of money were expoſed to ſuch rapine and injuſtice, 
But the bad police of the country was another obſtacle to all improvements; and 
rendered all communication dangerous, and all property precarious. The Chro- 
nicle of Dunſtable ſays |, that men during this reign were never ſecure in their 
houſes, and that whole villages were often plundered by bands of robbers, tho? 
no civil wars prevailed in the king ſom. In 1249, ſome years before the inſur. 
rection of the barons, two merchants of Brabant came to the King at Wincheſter, 

and told him, that they had been deſpoiled of all their goods by certain robbers; 
M. Paris, p. 525, 
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vwhom they knew, Veste they ſaw: their faces every day in ki s court; that like 
practices prevailed all over England, and travellers were every day robbed, bound, 


wounded and murdered ; that theſe crimes: eſcaped with impunity, becauſe the mi- 


. niſters of juſtice themſelves were in a confederacy with the robbers; and that 


they for their part, inſtead of bringing matters to a fruitleſs trial by law, were 
willing, tho* merchants, to try their cauſe with the robbers by arms and a duel. 
Thee King, provoked at theſe abuſes, ordered a jury to be incloſed, and to try the 
robbers : The jury, tho' conſiſting of twelve men of property in Hampſhire, 


were found to be alſo in confederacy with the robbers, and acquitted them. _ 


Henry in a rage committed the jury to priſon, threatened them with ſevere pu- | 
niſhment, and ordered a new jury to be encloſed, who, dreading the fate of their 
fellows, at laff found a verdict againſt | the criminals. Many of the King's own 
houſhold were diſcovered to have participated i in the guilt; and ſaid for their ex- 
caſe, that they received no wages from him, and were obliged to rob for a main- 
tenance . Knights and eſquires, ſays the Dictum of Kenel worth, who were rob - 
bers, if they have no land, ſhall pay the balf of their goods, and find ſufficient ſecu- 
rity to keep henceforth the peace of the kingdom. Such were the manners of the times 
Ox can the leſs repine, during the prevalence of ſuch manners, at the frauds 
and forgeries of the clergy; as it gives. much leſs diſturbance to ſociety, to take 
mens money from them with their own conſent, though by deceits and lies, than 
to raviſh it by open force and violence. During this reign, the papal power was at 
its ſummit, and was even beginning inſenſibly to decline, by reaſon of the immea - 
ſurable avarice and extortions of the court of Rome, which diſguſted the clergy | 
as well as laity in every kingdom of Europe. England itſelf, tho* ſunk in the 


deepeſt abyſs of ignorance: and ſuperſtition, had feriouſly entertained thoughts of 
' ſhaking off the papal yoke ; and the Roman pontiff was obliged to think of 


new expedients for rivetting it faſter upon them. For this purpoſe, Gregory IX. 


- Publiſhed his decretals , which are a collection of forgeries, favourable to 


the court of Rome, and- conſiſt of the ſuppoſed decrees of Popes in the firft 


| centuries. But theſe forgeries are ſo groſs, and confound ſo palpably all lan- 


guage, hiſtory, chronology, and antiquities ; matters more ſtubborn than any 
ſpeculative truths whatever; that even that church, which is not ſtartled at the 
moſt monſtrous contradictions and abſurdities, has been obliged to abandon them 
to the critics. But in the dark age of the thirteenth century, they paſſed for 
undiſputed and authentic; and men, entangled in the mazes of this falſe litera- 

ture, joined to the philoſophy, equally falſe, of the times, had nothing where- 
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withal to Jefend 3 but ſome final remains of common ſenſe, which 
paſſed for profaneneſs and impiety, and the indelible regard to ſelf-intereſt, which, 


as it was the ſole motive in the prieſts for framing theſe . ſerved alſo, 


in ſome degree, to protect the laity againſt them. 


Axornzx expedient, deviſed by the church of Rome in this barks for ſocur 


5 ing its power, was the inſtitution of new religious orders, and chiefly the Domi- 


nicans and Franciſcans, who proceeded with all the zeal and ſucceſs that attend 


novelties ; were better qualified to gain the populace than the old orders, now be- 

come rich and indolent; maintained a perpetual rivalſhip with each other in pro- 
moting their gainful ſuperſtitions z and acquired a great dominion over the minds, 
and conſequently over the purſes of men, by. counterfeiting a-defire of poverty 
and a contempt for riches. The quarrels, which aroſe between theſe orders, lying 
till. under the controul of the ſovereign pontiff, never diſturbed the peace of the 
church, and ſerved only as a ſpur to their induſtry in promoting the common cauſe ; 
and tho' the Dominicans loſt ſome popularity by their denial of the immaculate 
conception, a point in which they unwarily engaged too far to be able, to recede 

with honour, they counterbalanced this diſadvantage by acquiring more ſolid 
eſtabliſhments, by gaining the confidence of kings and princes, and by exerciſing 


the juriſdiction aſſigned them, of ultimate judges and puniſhers of hereſy. Thus, 


the ſeveral orders of monks became a kind of regular troops or garriſons of the 
Romiſh church; and tho' the temporal intereſts of ſociety, ſtill more thoſe of 
true piety, were hurt by their various devices to catch the populace, they proved 


the chief ſupports of that mighty fabric of ſuperſtition, and till the revival of true 
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_— 
1 Chap. XIII. H E Engliſh were as yet ſo little trained to ebetirate under a regular go- 
1 | Aide vernment, that the death of almoſt every King, ſince the conqueſt, had 
| bdeen attended with diſorders ; and the council, reflecting on the recent civil wars, 
| and on the animoſities which naturally remain after theſe great convulſions, had rea- 
i | ſion to apprehend very dangerous conſequences from the abſence of the ſon and 
| ſucceſſor of Henry. They therefore haſtened to proclaim prince Edward; to 
| ſwear allegiance to him, and to ſummon the ſtates of the kingdom, in order to 
| = provide for the public peace in this important conjuncture “. Walter Giffard, 
archbiſhop of York, the earl of Cornwal, ſon of Richard, King of the Romans, 
|| and the earl of Gloceſter, were appointed guardians of the kingdom, and pro- 
| = ceeded peaceably to the exerciſe of their authority, without either meeting with 
| ' oppoſition from any of the people, or being diſturbed with emulation and fac- 
tion among themſelves. The high character acquired by Edward during the late 
commotions, his military genius, his ſucceſs in ſubduing the rebels, his modera- 
tion in ſettling the kingdom, had procured him great eſteem, mixt with affec- ; 
tion, among all orders of men; and no one could reaſonably entertain hopes of 
making any advantage of his abſence, or of raiſing diſturbance in the nation. 
The earl of Gloceſter himſelf, whoſe great power, and turbulent ſpirit, had ex- 


* 


* Rymer, vol. ii. p. 1. Walling. p. 43- Trivet, p. 239. 1 | 
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cited moſt jealouſy, was forward to give proofs of his allegiance ;' and any male- Chap. XI. 
contents, who remained, being deſtitute of a leader, were obliged to remain in 1272. 
ſubmiſſion to the government. EE 
Px ivczx Edward had reached Sicily i in ha return 8 the Holy Land, When | 
he received information of the death of his father; and he diſcovered a deep con- 
- cern on this occalion. At the ſame time, he learned the death of an infant ſon, 
John, whom his princeſs, Eleanor of Caſtile, had born him at Acre in Paleſtine 
and as he appeared much leſs affected with that misfortune, the King of Sicily ex- 
| preſſed a ſurprize at this difference of ſentiment : But was told by Edward, that 
the death of a ſon was a loſs which he might hope to repair; the death of 4 ther 
was a loſs irreparable. 
. EpwarD proceeded homewards ; but as he ſoon FT the quiet ſettlement 
of the kingdom, he was in no hurry to take poſſeſſion of the throne, but ſpent | 
near a year in France, before he mage his appearance in England. In his paſſage 1273. 
by Chalons in Burgundy, he was challenged by the prince of that country to a 
tournament which he was preparing; and as Edward excelled in theſe martial and 
dangerous exerciſes, the true image of war, he declined not the opportunity of 
acquiring honour and renown, in that great aſſembly of the neighbouring nobles. 
But the image of war was here unfortunately turned into the thing itſelf. Ed- 
ward and his retinue were ſo ſucceſsful in the jouſts, that the French knights, 
provoked at their ſuperiority, made a ſerious attack upon them, which was te- 
pulſed, and a good deal of blood was idly ſhed in the quarrel 7. This rencounter 
received the name of the petty battle of Chalons. 
- EpwaRD went from Chalons to Paris, and did bomage to Philip for the domi- 
nions which he held in France F. He thence returned to Guienne, and gave a 1274. 
ſettlement to that province, which was in ſome confuſion, He made his journey 
to London thro? France; in his paſſage he accommodated ax Moatreuil à dif- 
ference with Margaret, counteſs of Flanders, heireſs of that territory 51 he was 
received with joyful acclamations by his people, and was ſolemnly crowned At 0 a 
Weſtminſter by Roberr, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Taz King immediately applied himſelf to the re-eſtabliſhment of his kingdom, Cieil admini- 
and to the correcting of thoſe diforders, which the civil commotions and the looſe ſtration of the 
| adminiſtration of his father hac introduced into every part of government. The - 
plan of his policy was equally generous and prudent.  -He conſidered the great 
barons both as the immediate rivals of the crown, and the oppreſſors of the people 3 


 * Walling, p. 44. Trivet, p. 240. + Walfing, p. 44. Trivery p. 241. M. Welt. 
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Chap XIII. and he propoſed, by an exact diſtribution of Juſtice; and a rigid execution 16. the 


1274. 


laws, to give at once protection to the inferior orders of the ſtate, and to dimi- 
niſh the arbitrary power of the great, on which their dangerous authority was 


chiefly founded. Making it a rule of his own conduct to obſerve, except on ex- 
traordinary occaſions, the privileges ſecured to them by the great charter, he ac - 


quired a right to inſiſt upon their obſervance of the ſame charter towards their 


16th rank.” 


vaſſals and inferiors ;- and he made the crown be regarded by all the gentry and 


commonalty of the kingdom, as the great fountain of juſtice, and the general 
_ aſylum againſt oppreſſion. Beſides enacting ſeveral excellent ſtatutes, in a par- 


liament which he ſummoned at Weſtminſter, he took care to inſpect the conduct 


of all his magiſtrates and judges, to diſplace ſuch as were either negligent or cor- 


rupt, to provide them with ſufficient force for the execution of juſtice, to roct 
out all bands and confederacies of robbers, and to repreſs thoſe more filent rob- 


beries, which were committed either by the power of the nobles, or under the 
countenance of public authority. By this rigid adminiſtration, the face of the 
kingdom was ſoon changed; and order and juſtice took place of violence and op- 


preſſion : But amidſt the excellent inſtitutions and public-ſpirited plans of Ed- 
ward, there ſtill. appears ſomewhat both of the ſeverity of his an character, 
and of the prejudices of the times. 


As the various kinds of malefactors, the ln; robbers, u e ra- 


 Viſhers, and plunderers, had become ſo numerous and powerful, that the ordinary 
miniſters of juſtice, eſpecially in the weſtern counties, were afraid to execute the 


laws againſt them, the King found it neceſſary to provide an extraordinary remedy 
for the evil ; and he erected for the puniſhment of crimes a new tribunal, which, 
however uſeful, would have been deemed, in times of more regular liberty, a 
very great ſtretch of illegal and arbitrary power. It conſiſted of commiſſioners, 
who were empowered to enquire into, diſorders and crimes of all kinds, and 
to inflict the proper puniſhments upon them, The officers, charged with this 
unuſual: commiſſion, made their circuits throughout the counties of England 
moſt infected with this evil, and carried terror into all thoſe parts of the king- 
dom. In their zeal to puniſh crimes, they did not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh between 
the innocent and guilty z the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion became the ground of accuſation 


and trial; the ſlighteſt evidence was received againſt criminals; the priſons were 
crowded with malefactors, real or pretended ; ſevere fines were levied for ſmall 


offences; and the King, tho his exhauſted revenue was ſupplied by this expedient, 
found it 7 to r the courſe of ſo _ "gour, and after terrifying and 
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diſſipating by this tibia) the gangs of diſorderly people in England, he very Chap. XIII. 


P annulled the commiſſion * ; and never afterwards renewed it. 

| Amon the various diſorders, to which the kingdom was ſubjeRt, no one was 
more univerſally "complained of than the adulteration of the coin; and as this 
crime required more art than the Engliſh of that age, who chiefly employed force 
and violence in their iniquities, were poſſeſſed of, the imputation fell chiefly upon 
the Jews T. Edward alſo ſeems to have indulged a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion againſt 


that nation; and this ill-judged zeal for Chriſtianity being naturally augmented 


by an expedition to the Holy Land, he let looſe the whole rigour of his juſtice 


againſt this unhappy people. Two hundred and eighty of them were hanged at once 


for this crime in London alone, beſides thoſe who ſuffered in other parts of the king- 
dom ꝓ. The houſes and lands, (for the Jews had of late ventured to make purchaſes 


of that kind) as well as the goods of great multitudes, were ſold and confiſcated: 


And the King, left it ſhould be ſuſpected, that the riches of the ſufferers were the 
chief part of their guilt, ordered one half of the money, raiſed by theſe confiſ- 


cations, to be ſet apart, and beſtowed upon ſuch as were willing to be converted 
to Chriſtianity. But the reſentment of their injuries was more prevalent over 


them, than the temptation from their poverty; and very few of them could be 
induced by intereſt to embrace the religion of their perſecutors. The miſeries 
of this people were not here terminated. Tho' the arbitrary talliages and exac- 
tions levied upon them, had yielded a conſtant and a conſiderable revenue to the 
crown; Edward, prompted by his zeal and rapacity, reſolved ſome time after 5 
to purge the kingdom entirely of that hated race, and to ſeize to himſelf at once 
their whole property as the reward of his labour J. He left them only money ſuf- 
ficient to bear their charges into foreign countries, where new perſecutions and 
extortions awaited them: But the inhabitants of the cinque ports, imitating the 
bigotry and avidity of their ſovereign, deſpoiled moſt of them of this ſmall pit- 
tance, and even threw many. of the Jews into the ſea: A crime, for which the 


King, who was determined to be the ſole plunderer in. his dominions, inflicted 
a capital puniſhment upon them. No leſs than fifteen thouſand Jews were at this 


time robbed of their effects and baniſhed the kingdom: Very few of that nation 


have ſince lived in England : And as it is impoſſible for a kingdom to ſub- 
fiſt without lenders of money, and none will lend without a compenſation, the 


practice of uſury, as it was then called, was thenceforth exerciſed by the Engliſh 


* Spellman's Gloſſ. in verbo Trail5a/or.. But Spellman was either miſtaken i in placing this com- 
miſſion in the fifth year of the King, or it was renewed in 1305. See Rymer, vol. ii. p. 960. Tri- 
vet, p. 338. M. Weſt. p. 450. + Walſing. p. 48. Heming. vol. i. p. 6. t T. Wykes, 
p · 1097, F lathe year 1290. Eng, p. 54. Heming. vol. i. p. 20. Trivet, p. 266. 
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cn XII, thamſclves' upon their fellow. citizens, or by Lombards and other foreigners. To - 


is very much to be queſtioned whether the dealings of theſe new uſurers were 
equally. open and unexceptionable with thoſe of the old. By a law of Richard, 
it was enacted, that three copies ſhould be made of every bond given to a Jew z 
one to be put into the hands of a public magiſtrate, another into thoſe of a man 
of credit, and a third to remain with the Jew himſelf . But as the canon law, 
ſeconded by the municipal, permitted no Chriſtian to receive intereſt, all tranſac- 
tions of this kind mult,” after the baniſhment of the Jews, have become more 
cret and clandeſtine, and the lender, of conſequence, be paid both for the uſe of | 
his money, and for the infamy and danger which he incurred by lending it. 
Txt great poverty of the crown, tho' no excuſe, was probably the cauſe of this 
egregious tyranny exerciſed againſt the Jews; but Edward practiſed alſo other 
more honourable means of remedying that evil. He employed a ſtrict frugality 
in the management and diſtribution of his revenue: He engaged the parliament 
tod vote him a fifteenth of all moveables; the Pope to grant him the tenth of all 
eccleſiaſtical revenues for three years ; and the merchants to conſent to a perpetual 
impoſition of half a mark on every ſack of wool exported, and a mark on three 
hundred ſkins. He alſo iſſued commiſſions to enquire into all encroachments on 
the royal demeſne : into the value of efchears, forfeitures, and wardſhips; and 
into the means of repairing or improving every branch of the revenue +. The 
commiſſioners, in the execution of their office, began to carry matters too far 
. the nobility, and to queſtion the titles to eſtates, which had been tranſ- 
itted from father to ſon for ſeveral generations. Earl Warenne, who had done 
ſuch eminent ſervice in the late reign, being required to ſhow his titles, drew his 
ſword ; and ſubjoined, that William the Baſtard, had not conquered the kingdom 
for bimſelf alone; his anceſtor was a joint adventurer in the cauſe; and he him- 
ſelf was determined to maintain what had from that period remained unqueſtioned 


in his family, The King, ſenſible of the Tanger very Prudently deſiſted from 
making farther enquiries of this nature, | 


Bur the active ſpirit of Edward could not long remain without . 

He ſoon after undertock an enterprize more ſafe for himſelf, and more advantage- 
ous to his people. Lewellyn, prince of Wales, had been deeply engaged with the 
Mountfort faction; had entered into all their conſpiracies, againſt the crown; had 
frequently fought on their ſide; and till the battle of Eveſham, ſo fatal to that 
party, had employed every expedient to depreſs the royal cauſe, and to promote 
the ſucceſs of the barons. In the general accommodation, made with the van- 


„ Trivet, p. 128. | + Ann, Waverl. p. 235. 
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quiſhed, Lewellyn had alſo obtained his pardom; but as he was the moſt power Chap. xn. 


ful, and therefore the moſt obnoxious vaſſal of the crown, he had reaſon to en- 
tertain anxiety about his ſituation, and to dread the future effects of reſentment 


and jealouſy in the Engliſh monarch. For this reaſon he had determined to 


provide for his ſecutity by maintaining a ſecret correſpondence with his former 
aſſociates; and he even made his addreſſes to a daughter of the earl of Leiceſter, 
who was ſent to him from beyond ſea, but being intercepted in her paſſage near 
the iſles of Scilly, was detained in the court of England.. This incident en- 
creaſing: the mutual jealouſy between Edward and Lewellyn, the latter, when 
required to come to England, and do homage to the new King, ſcrupled to 
put himſelf into the hands of an enemy, deſired a ſafe conduct from Ed- 
ward, inſiſted upon having the King's ſon and other noblemen delivered to him 
as hoſtages, and demanded, that his ſpouſe ſhould be previouſly ſet at liberty 5 · 
The King, having now brought the ſtate to a full ſettlement, was not diſpleaſed 
with this occaſion of exerciſing his authority, and ſubduing entirely the principa- 
lity of Wales, He refuſed all Lewellyn's demands, except that of a ſafe conduct; 
. ſent him repeated ſummons to perform the duty of a vaſſal; levied an army to 
reduce him to obedience ; obtained a new aid of a fifteenth from parliament z and 
marched out with certain aſſurance of ſucceſs againſt the enemy. Beſides the 
great diſproportion of force between the kingdom and principality, the circumſtances 
of the two ſtates were now entirely reverſed ; and the ſame inteſtine diſſentions, 
which had formerly weakened England, now prevailed in Wales, and had even 
taken place in the reigning family. David and Roderic, brothers to Lewellyn, 
had been diſpoſſeſſed of their inheritance by that prince, had been obliged to have 
recourſe to the protection of Edward, and ſeconded with all their intereſt, which 


was extenſive, his attempts to enſlave their native country. The Welſh prince 


had no other reſource but in the inacceſſible ſituation of his mountains, which 
had hitherto, thro' many ages, defended his forefathers againſt all the attempts of 
the Saxon and Norman conquerors; and he retired among the hills of Snow- 
dun, reſolute to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity. But Edward equally 
vigorous and cautious, entering by the north with a formidable army, pierced 
Into the heart of the country ; and having carefully explored every road before 
him, and ſecured every paſs behind him, approached the Welſh army in its laſt 
retreat. He here avoided the putting to trial the valour of a nation, proud of its 
antient independance, and enflamed with animoſity againſt its hereditary enemies: 
and he truſted to the low, but ſure effects of famine, for reducing that pow to 

„ Walfing. p. 46, 47. Heming, vol. i. p. ß. Trivet, p. 24%, + Rymer, vol. i. P. 68. 
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Chap. XIII. ſubjection. The rude and ſimple manners of the natives, as well as the moun= 


tainous ſituation of their country, had made them entirely neglect tillage, and 
truſt to paſturage alone for their ſubſiſtance : A method of life which had hither- 


to ſecured them againſt the irregular attempts of the Engliſh, but expoſed une 


to certain ruin, when the conqueſt of the country was ſteadily purſued, and pru- 


dently planned by Edward. Deftitute of magazines, eooped up in a narrow cor- 


19th Nov, 


ner, they and their cattle ſuffered equally from famine; and Lewellyn, without 


being able to ſtrike a ſtroke for his independance, was at laſt obliged to fubmir at 
diſcretion, and receive the terms impoſed upon him by the victor ®. He bound 
himſelf to pay to Edward 50,000 pounds, as reparation of damages; to do ho- 
mage to the crown of England ; to permit all the other barons of Wales, except 
four near Snowdun, to ſwear fealty to the ſame crown ;, to relinquiſh the country | 
between. Cheſhire and the river Conway; to ſettle on his brother Roderic, a thou- 


and marks a year, and on David five hundred: and to deliver ten. hoſtages for 


Wykes, p. 105. 1 Rymer, p. 9 2. F Dr, Powell's Hiſt. of Wales, p. 344, 34 


ſecurity of his future ſubmiſſion . | 


Ewan, on the performance of the other articles, remitted to the prince of 
Wales the payment of the 50,000 pounds , which were ſtipulated by treaty, and 
which, it is probable, the poverty of the country made it abſolutely impoſſible 
for him to levy. But complaints of other hardſhips ſoon aroſe on the ſide of the 
vanquiſhed: The Engliſh, inſolent on their eaſy and bloodleſs victory, oppreſſed 
the inhabitants of the diſtriẽts which were yielded to them: The lords marchers. 
committed with impunity all kinds of violence on their Welſh neighbours : New: 
and more ſevere terms were impoſed on Lewellyn himſelf; and Edward, when. 
the prince attended him at Worceſter, exacted a promiſe that he would retain no 
perfon in his principality who ſhould be diſagreeable to the Engliſh monarch 5, 
There were other perſonal inſults, which raiſed the indignation of the Welſh,, 


and made them determine rather to encounter a force, which they had already 


experienced to be fo much ſuperior, than to bear any longer the oppreſſion of 
the haughty victors. Prince David, ſeized with the national ſpirit, made peace 
with his brother, and promiſed to concur ip the defence of public liberty. The 
Welſh flew to arms; and Edward, not diſpleaſed with the occaſion of making 
his conqueſt final and abſolute, ſummoned together all his military tenants, and: 
advanced into Wales with- an army, which the inhabitants coutd not reaſonably. | 
hope to reſiſt. The ſituation of the country gave the Welſh at firſt ſome advan- 


tage over Luke de Tany, one of Edward's captains, who had paſſed the Menau, - 


T. Wykes, p. 105. + Rymer, vol. ii. p. 88. Walfing..p. 47. . Trivet, p. 251. T's 
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ws detachment * + But Lewellyn, being ſurprized by Mortimer, was - Chap. XIII. 


and ſlain in the action, and 2000 of his followers were put to the ſword T. David, 
who ſucceeded him in the principality, could never collect an army ſufficient to 
face the Engliſh; and being chaced from hill to hill, and hunted from one re- 


. treat to another, was obliged to conceal himſelf under various diſguiſes, and 


was at laſt betrayed | in his lurking-place to the enemy. Edward ſent him in 
chains to Shrewſbury ; and bringing him to a formal trial before all the peers of 
| England, ordered this ſovereign prince to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a 
traitor, for defending by arms the liberties of his native country, together with 

his own hereditary authority . All the Welſh nobilfty ſubmitted to the con- 
queror; the laws of England, with the ſheriffs and other miniſters of juſtice, were 
eſtabliſhed in that principality ; and tho it was long before national antipathies 
were extinguiſhed, and a thorough union accompliſhed between the people, yet 


this important conqueſt, which it had required eight hundred years fully to effec- 


| tuate, was at laſt, thro? the abilities of Edward, compleated by the Engliſh. 


Tux King, ſenſible that nothing kept alive the ideas of military valour and of 
ancient glory, ſo much as the traditional poetry of the people, which, aſſiſted by 
the power of muſic, and the jollity of feſtivals, made deep impreſſion on the 
minds of the youth, gathered together all the Welſh bards, and from a barba- 
rous, tho? not abſurd policy, ordered them to be put to death F. 


Tarzry prevails : a vulgar ſtory, which, as it ſuits exactly the capacity of the 


monkiſh writers, is carefully recorded by them: That Edward aſſembling the 
Welſh, promiſed to give them a prince of unexceptionable-manners, a Welſhman 
by birth, and one who could ſpeak no other language. ' On their acclamations of 


Joy, and promiſe of obedience, he inveſted in the principality his ſecond ſon Ed- 
ward, then an infant, who had been born at Carnarvon. The death of his eldeſt 


ſon Alfonſo, ſoon after, made young Edward heir of the monarchy : The prin- 


| Heel om of te king of Engin, 


Tun fettlement of Wales appeared ſo complete ada that in leſs than 


two years after, he went abroad in order to make peace between Alphonſo, King 
of Arragon, and Philip le Bel, who had newly ſucceeded his father Philip le 
Hardy in the throne of France |. The difference between theſe een 


„ Walfing, p. 30 Heming. vol. i. p. 9. Triret, p. 258. T. Wykes, p. 110. 
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land failed him, had beſtowed on Charles, brother to St. Lewis, and which was 


claimed upon other titles, by Peter King of Arragon, father to Alphonſo. Ed- 


ward had powers from both princes to ſettle the peace, and he ſucceeded in his 
endeavours; but as the controverſy nowiſe regards, England, we ſhall not enter 
into a detail of it. He ſtayed abroad above three years; and on his return, found 


many diſorders to have prevailed, both from open VEE, and 1 the _ 


tion of juſtice. 


TroMAs CHAMBERLAIN, a DUST. of ſome note, had aſembled ſeveral of 
his aſſociates at Boſton, in Lincolnſhire, under pretence of holding a tournament, 
an exerciſe practiſed by the gentry only ; but in reality with a view of plundering. 
the rich fair of Boſton, and robbing the merchants. To facilitate his purpoſe, he 


Privately ſet fire to the town, and while the inhabitants were employed in quench- 


ing the flames, the-conſpirators broke into the booths, and carried off the goods. 
Chamberlain himſelf was detected and hanged; but maintained ſo ſteadily the 
point of honour to his accomplices, that he could not be prevailed with, by any 
offers or promiſes, to diſcover any of them. Many other inſtances. of rob- 
bery and violence broke out, in all parts of England; tho' the ſingular circum- 
ſtances, attending this conſpiracy,. have ack it alone be eee recorded by 


hiſtorians *. 


| Bur the corruption of the judges, by which the 1 of juſtice were 
poiſoned, ſeemed ſtill of more dangerous conſequence. Edward, in order to re- 
medy this prevailing abuſe, ſummoned a. parliament, and brought the judges to- 
a trial, where all of them, except two, who were clergymen, were convicted of 
this flagrant iniquity, were fined, and depoſed from their office. The amount of 
the fines levied upon them, is alone a ſufficient proof of their guilt z being above 
one hundred thouſand marks, an immenſe ſum. in thoſe days, and ſufficient to. 
defray the charges of an expenſive war between two great kingdoms. The King 


afterwards made all the new judges ſwear, that they would take no bribes; but his 


_ expedient, of depoſing and fining the old ones, was the more effeQual remedy. 


Wa come now to give an account of the affairs of Scotland, which form the 
moſt intereſting tranſactions of this reign, and of ſome of the ſubſequent ;. tho” 
the intercourſe of that kingdom. with England, either in peace or war, had hi- 
therto produced fo few events of moment, that to avoid tediouſneſo, we have 
omitted many of them, and have been very conciſe in relating the reſt. If the 
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Scots had, before this period, any real hiſtory, worthy of the name, except what Chap. XME 
they pick up from ſcattered paſſiges of the Engliſh hiſtorians, theſe events, how- 289. 


ever minute, yet being the only foreign tranſactions of the nation, 0 deſerve 
a place i in ir. 


| Tao? the government of Scotland had been continually expoſed to thoſe fac- Aﬀairs -"g 
tions and convulſions, which are incident to all barbarous, and to many civiliz- 
| ed nations; and tho' the ſucceſſions of their Kings, the only part of their hiſtory 

which deſerves any credit, had been often diſordered by irregularities and uſurpa- 

tions; the true heir of the royal family had ſtill in the end prevailed, and Alex- 

ander III. who had eſpouſed Edward's ſiſter, probably inherited, after a period 

of above eight hundred years, and thro' a ſucceſſion of males, the ſcepter of all 

the Scottiſh princes, who had governed the nation, ſince its firſt eſtabliſhment in 
the iſland. This prince died in 1286 by a fall from his horſe at Kinghorn “, with- 

out leaving any male iſſue, and without any deſcendants, except Margaret, born 

of Eric, King of Norway, and of Margaret, daughter of the Scottiſn monarch. 

This princeſs, commonly called the maid of Norway, tho' a female, and an infant, 

and a foreigner, yet being the lawful heir of the kingdom, had, thro* her grand- 

father's care, been recognized ſucceſſor by the ſtares of Scotland ; and on Alex- 

ander's death, the diſpoſitions, which had been previouſly'made againſt that event, 
appeared fo juſt and prudent, that no diſorders, as might naturally be apprehend- 
| ed, enſued in the kingdom. Margaret was acknowledged queen of Scotland : 

five guardians, the biſhops of St. Andrews and Glaſgow, the earls of Fife and 

Buchan, and James, ſteward: of Scotland, entered peaceably upon the adminiſtra- 

tion; and the infant princeſs, under the protection of Edward, her great uncle, 

and Eric, her father who exerted themſelves on this occaſion, ſeemed firmly 

ſeated on the throne of Scotland. The Engliſh monarch was naturally engaged. 

10 build mighty projects on this event: and having lately, by force of arms,. 
brought Wales under ſubjection, he attempted, by the marriage of Margaret 
with his eldeſt ſon, Edward, to unite the whole iſland into one monarchy, and 

thereby to give it full ſecurity both againſt domeſtic conyulſions and foreign in- 

vaſions. The amity, which had of late prevailed between the two nations, and 1290; 

which, even in former times, had never been interrupted by any violent wars or 

injuries, facilitated extremely the execution of this proje&, ſo favourable to the 
happineG and grandeur of both kingdoms and the ſtates of Scotland readily 

Save their aſſent to the Engliſh propoſals, and even agreed, that their young ſo- 

vereign ſhould be educated in the court of Eduard. Anxious, however, for 

the liberty and independancy of their country, they took care to ſtipulare very 

„ Heming, vol. L p. 29. Trivet, p. 267. | + Rymer, vol. ii. p. 266. | 
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Chap. XIII. equitable conditions, ere they entruſted themſelves into the hands of fo great and 
- 129% ſo ambitious a monarch; that they ſhould enjoy all their ancient laws, liberties, and 
cuſtoms; that in caſe young Edward and Margaret ſhould die without iſſue, the 
crown of Scotland ſhould revert to the next heirs, and ſhould be inherited by them 
free and independent; that the military tenants of the crown ſhould never. be 
_ obliged to go out of Scotland, in order to do homage to the ſovereign of the unit- 
ed kingdoms, nor the chapters of cathedral, collegiate or conventual churches, 
in order to make elections; that the parliaments, ſummoned for Scots affairs, 
- thould always be held within the bounds of that kingdom; and that Edward 
- Nhould bind himſelf, under the penalty of 100,000 marks, - payable to the Pope 
for the uſe of the holy wars, to obſerve all theſe articles . It is not eaſy to con- 
ceive that two nations could have treated more on a footing of equality than Scot- 
land and England maintained during the courſe of this whole tranſaftion : And 
tho* Edward gave his affent to the article, concerning the future independancy of 
the Scottiſn crown, with a ſaving of bis former rights; this reſerve gave no alarm 
7: c the nobility of Scotland, both becauſe theſe rights, having been hitherto little 
| | heard of, had occaſioned no diſturbance, and becauſe the Scots had ſo near a 
proſpect of ſeeing then entirely abſorbed i in the rights of their ſovereignty. | 


1291. Bur this project, 0 happily farmed 4 ſo amicabl y conducted, failed of ſuc- 
cold by the ſudden death of the Norvegian princeſs, who expired on her paſſage 
to Scotland , and left a very diſmal proſpect to the kingdom. Tho? diſorders 
vere for the preſent obviated by the authority of the regency formerly eſtabliſhed, 

Competitor the ſucceſſion of the crown itſelf was now become an object of diſpute z and the 
for the cromnregents could not expect, that a controverſy, which is not uſually decided by rea- 
ſon and argument alone, would be peaceably ſettled by them, or even by the 
ates of the kingdom, amidſt fo many powerful pretenders. The poſterity of 
William, King of Scotland, the prince, who was taken priſoner by Henry II. 
being all extin& by the death of Margaret of Norway; the right to the crown 
Was devolved on the line of David, earl of Huntington, brother to William, 
whoſe male line, being alſo extinct, left the ſucceſſion open to the poſterity of 
his daughters. The earl of Huntington had three daughtery ; Margaret, married 
to Alan lord of Galloway, Iſabella, wife of Robert Brus or Bruce, lord of Annan- 
dale, and Adama, who eſpouſed Henry lord Haſtings. Margaret, the eldeſt of 
the three ſiſters, left one daughter, Devergilda, married to John Baliol, by whom 
me had a-ſon of the ſame name, one of the preſent candidates for the crown: Iſabella 
The ſecond, bore a ſon, Rot Bruce, who was now alive, and alſo inſiſted on Sch 
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| ids; ative the third left a br! John Haſtings, who pretended that 1 king- Chap. MY 


dom of Scotland, like many other inheritances, was diviſible among the three 
daughters of the earl of Huntington, and that he, in the right of his mother, 


had a title to the third of it. Baliol and Bruce united againſt Haſtings, in main- 


taining that the ſucceſſion to the crown was impartible ; but each of them, ſup- 


2 ported by plauſible reaſons, aſſerted the preference of his own title. Baliol was 


ſprung from the elder branch; Bruce was one degree nearer the common ſtock : 
If the right of repreſentation was regarded, the former had the better claim: If 
propinquity was conſidered, the latter was entitled to the preference . The ſen- 
timents of men were divided: All the nobility had taken part with one ſide or 
the other: The people followed implicitly their leaders: The two candidates 
themſelves had great power and numerous retainers in Scotland: And it is. no 


wonder, that among a rude. people, more accuſtomed to arms than enured to 


laws, a controverſy of this nature, which could not be decided by any former 
precedent among them, and which is eapable of exciting commotions in the moſt 


legal and beſt eſtabliſhed . ſhould threaten the ſtate with os moſt 


fatal convulſions. | 1 50 


Eaen age has its N mode in condu8ting butineſs; ad men, del more 
by cuſtom than by reaſon, follow, without enquiry, the manners, which are pre- 


valent in their own time. The preſent practice, in the controverſies between 
ſtates and princes, ſeems to have been to chooſe a foreign prince, as an equal 
arbiter, by whom the queſtion was decided, and whoſe ſentence prevented thoſe 


diſmal confuſions and diſorders, inſeparable at all times from war, but which 


were multiplied an hundred fold, and diſperſed into every corner, by the nature of 


the feudal governments, It was thus, that the Engliſh-King and barons, in the 


foregoing reign, had endeavoured to compoſe their domeſtic diffenſions by a re- 
ference to the King of France; and the celebrated integrity of that monarch had 
prevented all the bad effects, which might naturally have been dreaded from ſo- 
perilous an expedient, It was thus, that the kings of France and Arragon, and 
afterwards other princes, had ſubmitted their controverſies to Edward's judg- 
ment; and the remoteneſs of their ſtates, the great power of the princes, and the 
little intereſt, which he had on either ſide, had induced him to acquit himſelf 
with honour in his deciſions. The parliament of Scotland, thertfore, threatened: 


129k 


Reſerenco to 


with a furious civil war, and allured by the great reputation of the Engliſh mo- Edward. 


narch, as well as by the preſent amicable correſpondence between the Kingdoms, 
agreed in making a reference to Edward; and Fraſer, biſhop of St. Andrews, 
with other: deputies, v was ſent to notify to him their PO. and to. claim his. 


Heming. voh i. p. 36. 
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Chap. XIII. good offices in the preſent dangers to which they were expoſed ?. His inclina- 
1291. tion, they flattered themſelves, led him to prevent their diſſenſions, and to in- 
| terpoſe with a power, which none of the candidates would dare to withſtand: * 
W hen this expedient was propoſed by one party, the other deemed it dangerous 
to object to it: Indifferent perſons thought that the imminent perils of a civil 
war would thereby be prevented: And no one reflected on the ambitious cha- 
rater of Edward, and the almoſt certain ruin, which muſt attend a ſmall ſtate, 
divided by factions, when it thus implicitly ſubmits icſelf to the wiltof ſo powerful 
Homage of Tur temptation was too ſtrong: ſor the virtue of the Engliſh monarch to re- 
Scotland, ſiſt. He propoſed to lay hold of the preſent favourable opportunity, and if not 
to create, at leaſt to revive, his claim of a feudal ſuperiority over Scotland; a 
claim which had hitherto lain in the deepeſt obſcurity, and which, if ever it had 
been an object of attention, or had been ſo much as ſuſpected, would have ef- 
fectually prevented the Scottiſh barons from chooſing him for an umpire. He 
well knew, that, if this pretenſion was once ſubmitted to, as it ſeemed difficult 
in the preſent ſituation of Scotland to oppoſe it, the abſolute ſovereignty of that 
kingdom, (which had been the caſe with Wales) would ſoon follow; and that 
one great yaſſal, cooped up in an iſland with his liege lord, without reſource 
from foreign powers, without aid from any fellow vaſſals, could not Jong main- 
tain his dominion againſt the efforts of a mighty kingdom, aſliſted by all 
the cavils which the feudal law afforded his ſuperior againſt him. In purſuit of 
this great object, very advantageous to England, perhaps in the end no leſs be- 
neficial to Scotland, but extremely unjuſt and iniquitous in itſelf, Edward buſied 
himſelf in ſearching for proofs of his pretended ſuperiority ; and inſtead of looking 
into his own archives, which, if his claim had been real, muſt have afforded him 
numerous records of the homages paid by the Scottiſh princes, and could alone 
yield him any authentic teſtimony, he made all the monaſteries be ranſacked 
for old chronicles and hiſtories wrote by Engliſhnſen, and he collected all tbe 
paſſages, Which ſeemed any wiſe to favour, his pretenſions f. Yet even in this Oy 
method of proceeding, which muſt have diſcovered to himſelf the injuſtice of his 
claim, he was far from being fortunate. He began his proofs: from the time of 
Edward the elder, and continued them thro” all the Saxon and Norman times; 
but produced nothing to his purpoſe F. The whole amount of his authorities 
during the Saxon period, when ripped of the bombaſt and inaccurate ſtile of 
the monks, is, that the Scats had ſometimes been defeated by the Engliſh, had 
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received. 3 on diſadvantageous terms, had made ſubmiſſions tb the Engltth Chap. XIII. 


monarch, and had even perhaps fallen into ſome dependanee on u Power, Which 
was ſo much fuperior, and which they had not ut that time fuſfcient force to re- 
fiſt, His authorities from the Norman period were, if poſſible, ſtill leſs ooel- 
five: Thehiſtoriads indeed make frequent mention of an homage paid by the nor 
thern potentate ; but no one of them ſays that it was done for his kingdom, and 

| ſeveral of them declare, in expreſs terms, that it was. relative only to the fiefs 


which he enjoyed ſouth of the. Tweed e in the ſame manner, as the King of Eng- 
| land. himſelf ſwore feaky to the French monarch, for the fiefs, which he inhe- 


nted in France. And to ſuch feandalous ſhifts was Edward reduced, that he 


quotes a paſſage from Hoveden+, where it is aſſerted, that a Scottich King had 
done homage to England; but he purpoſely omits the latter part of the ſameſen- 


tence, NIN mon: that chis prince did homage fur the lands, which he held. 


in England. | 


Wurn Willem, King of cotlai was taken. priſoner in dhe bale of Ala- 
wic, he was obliged, for the recovery of his liberty, to ſweur freaky dv the vie- 
tor for his crowa itſelf. The deed was performed according de E cht rites of 
the feudal law: The record wis preſerved in the Englith arclves, is Well us 
mentioned by all the hiftorians : Bue as it is the only one of the kind, and as hilto- 
HR ett eee e by the fortunate arms 

abe ee re wf CT OS 
in all former periods; entirely free und > comtinoed 
very few years: King Richatd, deſirous, before his | y 
fo ects the Fre of Wikan, ed E homage which 1 


in expreſs terms, had been ex/orted by his father 3 and ho only retained the uſual 


homage, which had been done by the Scottiſh princes for the lands, which they 
held in England. 


Bur the* this tranſadhon rendered the independance of Scotland ſtill more un- 


- queſtionable, than if no. ſealty had ever been ſworn to the Engliſh crown 3 the 
Scottiſh Kings, apprized of the point aimed at by their powerful bours, 


ſeem for a long time to have retained ſore jealouſy on that head, and in doing 


| Homage, to have anxiouſly obviated all ſuch pretenſiona. When William in 1200 
did homage to John at Lincoln, he was careful to inſert a falvo for his royal dig- 
nity 5: When Alexander III. ſent afliftance to his farcher-in-law, Henry III. dur- 


ing the barons wars, he previouſty procured an acknowledgment, .that this aid 


„ Hoveded, p. 492,662. M. Parte, p. 109--- eee t r. 66. 
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Chap. Nl. was only granted from friendſhip, not from any right claimed bo the Engliſh 


1291. 


monarch *: And when the ſame prince was iavited to aſſiſt at the coronation of 

this very Edward, he. declined. Se till he received a une . 
ment „ 1755 | £2 | 

Ager rol l. p.84, . e | 
'+Rymer, vol. ii; p. 216, 845. There cannot be the leaſt end, that the homage uſually paid ; 

by the Kings of Scotland was not for their crown, but for ſome other territory. The only queſtion re- 

mains; what that territory was? It was not always for the earldom of Huntington, nor the honour of 


penryth; becauſe we find it ſometimes done at à time when theſe poſſeſſions were not in the hands of 


the Kings of Scotland. It is probable, that the homage was performed in general terms without any, 
particular ſpecification of territory ; and this inaccuracy had proceeded either from ſome diſpute be- 
tween the two Kings about the territory and ſome oppoſite claims, which were compromiſed by the 
general homage, or fromthe, ſimplici of the age, which employed few words in every tranſaction. 
To prove this we need but look into the letter of King Richard, where he reſigns the homage of 
Scotland, reſerving the uſual homage. His words are, Sæpedictus W. Rex ligius homo. nofler deveniat de 


omnibus terris di quibus anteceſſorts ſui anteceſſerum: neſtrorum ligii homenes furrunt, et nobis atque heredi- 


bus ' neftris fidelitatem jurarunt. Rymer, vol. i. p. 6 $6. Theſe, en terms were probably 5 85 
from the uſual form of the homage itſelf... 

11 is no proof chat the Kings of Scotland poſſeſſed no 1525 5 in England, becauſe we can- 
not. find them in the imperfe& hiſtories and records of that age. For inſtance, it appears clearly from 
another paſſage of this very letter of Richard, that the Scottiſh Ring had lands both in the county of 
Huntington andelſewhere in England; ; tho” the earldom of Huntington itſelf was then in the perſon of 
his-brother, David; and we knew at preſent of no other baronies, which William held. It cannot be 
expected that we ſhould now be able to ſpecify all his fees which be either poſſeſſed or claimed in Eng». 
land ; when it is probable that the two monarchs themſelves and their miniſters, would at that very 
time have differed in the liſt: The Scottiſh King might poſſeſs, ſome to which his right was diſputed ; 


he might claim others, which he did not poſſeſs: Age Necker of the 58 7 was willing to reign his 
pretenſions by a particular enumeration, | 


A late author of great induſtry and learning, but full of e and of no penetration, Mr. 


Carte, has taken advantage of the undefined terms of the Scots homage, and has pretended that it was 
done for Lothian and Galloway, that is, all the territories of the country now called Scotland, Iyicg 


fouth of the Clyde and Forth. But to refute this pretenſion at once, we need only conſider, that if 
theſe territories were held in fee of the Engliſh Kings, there would, by the nature of the feudal law 
as eſtabliſhed in England, have been continual appeals from them to the courts of the lord Paramont ;. | 
contrary to all the hiſtories and records of that age. We find, that, as ſoon as Edward really eſtabliſh- 
ed his ſuperiority, appeals immediately commenced from all parts of Scotland: And that King, in his 
writ to the King's Bench, conſiders them as a neceſſary confequence of the feudal tenures. Such large 


\ territories alſo would have ſupplied a conſiderable part of the Engliſh armies, which never could have 
_ eſcaped3ll the hiſtorians. Not to mention that there is not any. inſtance of a Scots priſoner of war 
being tried 23 a rebel, in the many hoſtilities between the kingdoms, where the cots armies were 


chielly filled from the ſouthern counties. 


Mr, Carte's notion with regard to Galloway, which comprehend, i in the language of that age, or 
rather i in that of the en. moſt of the ſouth- weſt counties of Scotland ; his notion, I 0 reſts 
on 
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1 Bur as all cheſe reaſons (and ſtronget could not be produced) were bord feeble Chap. xn. 
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will have it) that the Cumberland, yielded by King Edmund to Malcolm I. meant not only the coun- 


ty in England of that name, but all the territory northwards to the Clyde. mew the caſe of Lothian 
| e ſome more conſideratioͤn. 


It is certain, that in very antient language, Scotland W the country north of the firths of 
Clyde and Forth. I ſhall not make a parade of literature to prove it; becauſe I do not find that this 
point is diſputed by the Scots themſelves. - The ſouthern country was divided into Galloway and Lo- 
thian ; and the latter comprehended all the ſouth-eaſt counties. This territory was certainly a part of 
the antient kingdom of Northumberland, and was entirely peopled by Saxons, who afterwards receiv- 
ed a great mixture of Danes among them. It appears from all the Engliſh hiſtories, that the whole 
kingdom of Northumberland paid very little obedience to the Saxon monarchs, who governed after 
the diſſolution of the heptarchy; and the northern and remote parts of it ſeem to have fallen into a 
kind of anarchy, ſometimes pillaged by the Danes, and ſometimes concurring with them in their ra- 
vages upon other parts of England. The Kings of Scotland, lying nearer them, took at laſt poſſeſſion 
of the country, which had ſcarce any government, and we are told by Matthew of Weſtminſter, p. 19 3- 
that King Edgar made a grant of the territory to Kenneth III. that is, he reſigned claims, which 

he could not make effectual, without beſtowing on them more trouble and expence than they were 

worth: For theſe are the only glant: of provinces made by Kings; and ſo ambitious and active a prince 
as Edgar would never have given preſents of any other kind. Tho' Matthew of Weſtminſter's autho- 
Tity may appear ſmall with regard to ſo remote a tranſaction; yet we may admit it in this caſe, be- 
cauſe Ordericus Vitalis, a very good authority, tells vs, p. 701. that Malcolm acknowledged to Wil- 
liam Rufus, that the Conqueror had confirmed to him the former grant of Lothian. But it follows not, 
| becauſe Edgar made this ſpecies of grant to Kenneth, that therefore he exacted homage for that terri- 

tory. Homage and all the rites of the feudal law were very little known to the Saxons ; and we 


may alſo ſuppoſe, that the claim of Edgar was ſo antiquated and weak, that in reſigning i it, he made 


no very valuable conceſſion, and Kenneth might well refuſe to hold by ſo precarious a tenure a terri- 
tcry, which he at preſent held by the ſword. In ſhort, no author ſays, he did homage for it. 
Tus only colour indeed of authority for Mr. Carte's notion is, that Matthew Paris, who wrote in 
the reign of Henry III. before Edward's claim of ſuperiority. was heard of, ſays that Alexander III. did 
| bomage to Henry III. pro Laxdiano et aliis terris. See page 5 58. This word ſeems naturally to be 
interpreted Lothian, But in the firſt place, Matthew Pariz's teſtimony, tho! conſiderable, will not 
outweigh that of all the other hiſtorians, who ſay that the Scots homage was always done for lands 
in England. Secondly, if the Scots homage was done in general terms (as has beer already proved) 
it is no wonder that hiſtorians ſhould differ in their account of the object of it, fince the parties them- 
ſelves were not fully agreed. Thirdly, there is reaſon to think that Lazdianvm in Matthew Paris does 
not mean Lothian in Scotland. There appears to have been a territory, which antiently bore that or a 
ſimilar name, in the north of England. For (1) The Saxon Chronicle, p. 197. ſays that Malcolm 
Kenmure met William Rufus in Lodene in England. (2) It is agreed by all the hiſtorians, that Hen - 
ry II. only reconquered from Scotland the northern counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
"Weſtmorland. See Neubriggs, p. 383. Wykes, p. 30. Hemingford, p. 492. Yet the ſame coun- 
try is called by other hiflorians Loidis, comitatus Lodonenſis, or ſome ſuch name. See M. Paris, p · 
125 M. Weſt. p. 247. Annal. Waverl. p. 159. and Diceto, p. 531. (3) This laſt mentioned author, 
| L 2 
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parliament and all the campetizars:to. attend him in the caſtle of Norham, a place 
ſituated on the ſouthern banks of the Tweed, in order to determine that cauſe, 


which had been referred to his arbitration. But tho' this deference ſeemed due 


0 {6 great a-monarch, and was no more than what his father and the Engliſh 
barons had, in ſimilar circumſtances, paid to Lewis. IX. the King, careful not to 
give umbrage, and determined never to produce his claim, till it ſhould be too 
late ta think of apgoſition, ſent the Scottiſh baron an, acknowledgment, that, tho* 


at this time they paſſed the frontiers, ſuch a ſtep ſhould never be drawn i into pre · 


cedent, nor afford the Engliſh Kings a pretence for euacting a like ſubmiſſion- 
in any futege tranſactions When the whole Scottiſh nation had thus unwari- 
Jy put, themſelves in his power, Edward opened the conferences at Norham 3 
and informed the parliament, by the mouth of Roger le Brabangon, his chief jul 
ticiary, that he was: come thither to determine the right among the competitors. 


to their crown; that he was determined to do ſtrict juſtice to all parties; and 


that he was intitled to this authority, not in virtue of the reference made to him, 
but in the, quality of ſuperior, and liege lord of the kingdom +. He then pro- 


duced his proofs of this ſuperiority, which he pretended to be unqueſtionable, 
and he required of them an acknowledgment of it; à demand, which was ſu- 


perfiuous if the fact was already known and avowed, and which plainly betrays. 


. Edward's conſciouſneſs of his lame and defective title. The Scots parliament 
vere aſtoniſhed at ſo new a pretenſian, and anſwered only by their ſilence. But 


the King, in order to maintain the appearance of free and regular proceedings, 


when he ſpeaks of Lothian in Scotland, calls it Loheneis, p. $74e tho' he had called. the Engliſh ter- 
sitory-Lxidis.. (4) King Dayid's charter to the church of Durham, begins with this paſlage. Omni- 


| | bus. Scotis & Anglis, tam in Scotia, quam in Ledoneis conftitutis, & c. See Spellman Gloſſ. in verbo Sce- 


tia, Whence, we may learn, that the province of Lodeneium was not oaly ſituated ſouth of the Tweed, 
dut alſo extended beyond Durham, and made a part of England. 

1 thought this long note requiſite in order to correct Mr. Carte's miſtake, an author whoſe din. 
gence and induſtry has given light to many paſſages of the more antient Evgliſh. hiſtory. 

© Rymer, vol. ii. p. 539, 845. Walling, p. 56. | 

F Rymer, vol. ii. p. 543. It is remarkable that the Engliſm chancellor ſpoke ebe Scots parlia- 
ment in the French tongue. This was alſo the language commoaly made uſe of by all parties on that 
eccaſion. Ibid. paſſim. The moſt conſiderable of che Scots,. as well as almoſt all the Engliſh barons, 
were of French origin; they valued themſelves upoy ic ; and pretended todeſpiſe the language and man- 
nert of the iſland. It is difficul: to account ſor the ſettlement of ſo many French. families in Scotland, 
the Bruces, Baliols, St. Clairs, Montgomeries, Somervilles, Gordons, Fraſers, Cummins, Colvilles, 
Unfrevilles, Mowbrays, Hays, Maules, who were not ſupported there, as in England, by the power 


of the ſword. But the ſuperiority of civility e. however ſmall, over total ignorance and 
W | us prodigious, 
| defired 
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n to remove into their own-country; to dellberate upon his eladm, to Chap. 2117; 


.examine his proofs, to propoſe alf their objections, and then to inform him of 


heir reſolutions: And he appointed x plain ar Upſealeron, 260 
banks of the Tweed, for that purpoſe. 


Wren the Scottiſh barons. afſembled in this place, tho” moved with indignation | 


ar the injuſtice of chis unexpected claim, and at the fraud with which it had been 
conducted, they found tliemſelves betrayed into a ſituation, in which it was im- 
poſſible for them to make any defence for the ancient liberty and independance 
of their country: The Ring of England, a martial and politic prince, at the 
head of a powerful army, lay at a very ſmall diſtance, and was only ſeparated 
from them by a river fordable in many places. Tho” by a ſudden flight ſome of 
them might themſelves be able to make their eſcape ; What hopes could t 

entertain of ſecuring the kingdom againſt his future enterprizes? Without a head, 
without union among themſelves, attached all of them to different competitors, 
whole title they had raſhly ſubmitted to the deciſion of this foreign uſurper, and 
| whio were thereby reduced to an abſblute dependance upon him; they could only 
expect by reſiſtanee to entail on themſelves and their poſterity a more grie vous 
and more deſtructive ſerritude. Yer even in this deſperate ſtate of their affairs, 
the Scottiſh barons, as we learn from Walfingham “, one of the beſt hiſtorians. 


of that period, had the courage to reply, that till they had a King they could : 


take no reſolution on ſo momentous a point: The journal of King Edward 
ſays, that they made no anſwer at all : Thar is, perhaps, no particular anſwer 
or objection to Edward's claim: And by this ſolution it is poſſible to reconcile 
the journal with the hiſtorian. The King therefore interpreting their ſilence as 
a conſent; addreſſed himſelf to the ſeveral competitors, and previouſly to his pro- 
W required their acknowledgment of his ſuperiority. 

Ir is evident from the genealogy of the royal family of Scotland, that there 
could only be two queſtions about the ſucceſſion, that between Baliol and Bruce 
on the one hand, and lord Haſtings on the other, concerning the partition of the 
crown; and that between Baliol and Bruce themſelves, concerning the preference of 
their reſpective titles, ſuppoſing the kingdom indiviſible: Yer there appeared on 
this occafion no leſꝭ than nine claimants beſides, who challenged the crown; John 
Comyn or Cummin lord of Badenoch,- Florence eart of Holland, Patrick Dun- 
bar earl of March, William de Veſcey, Robert de Pynkeni, Nicholas de Soules, 
Patrick. Galythly,, Roger de Mandeville, Robert de Roſs: not to. mention the 


N page 56. M, Walk f 436. It is ſaid by Hemiogford, vok i. P. 33, that the King menaced: 
* the Scots barons, and forced them to compliance,, at leaſt. to filence.. 
1 Rymer, vol. ü. P. 548% King 
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an Sn King of Norway, who claimed as heir to his daughter 3 *.. 2 Sdmewf 


theſe competitors. were deſcended from more remate branches of the royal family; 
others were even ſprung from illegitimate, children; and as none of them had. 
the leaſt pretence of right, it is natural to conjecture, that Edward had ſecretly. 
encouraged them to appear in the liſt of claimants, that he might ſow the more 
diviſions. among the Scottiſh, nobility, make the cauſe appear the more intricate, 
and be able to chooſe, among a great number, the moſt obſequious candidate. 


was the firſt who acknowledged Edward's right "of ſuperiority over Scotland; 
and he had ſo far foreſeen the King's pretenſions, that even in his petition, where 
he ſet forth his claim to the crown, be had previouſly applied to him as liege-lord 
of the kingdom; a ſtep \ which was not taken by any of the other candidates +. 
They all, however, with ſeeming willingneſs made a like acknowledgment when 
| tequired 3 tho Baliol, leſt he ſhould | give offence ro the. Scors, nation, had, taken 

care to be abſent during the firſt days; and he was the laſt who. recognized the 
King s title d. Edward next deliberated concerning. the method of proceeding 
in the diſcuſſion of this great controverſy. He appointed, that Baliol and ſuch 
of the candidates as adhered to him, ſhould . ehooſe forty commiſſioners; Bruce 
and his adherents other forty: To theſe the King added twenty-four Engliſhmen : 8 
And he ordered theſe hundred and four commiſſioners to examine the cauſe deli- 
; berately among themſelves, and make their report to him |: And he promiſed 
in the enſuing year to give his determination. Meanwhile, he pretended, that it 
was requiſite to have all, the fortreſſes of Scotland delivered into his hands, in 
order to enable him, without oppoſition, to put the true heir in poſſeſſion of the 
crown; and this exorbitant demand was complied with, both by the ſtates. and 
the candidates 4, The governors alſo of all the caſtles immediately reſigned their 

command; except Umfreville earl of Angus, who refuſed, without a formal 
acquittal from the parliament and the ſeveral claimants, to ſurrender his fortreſſes 
to ſuch a domineering arbiter, who had given to Scotland ſo many juſt reaſons of 
ſuſpicion *. Before this aſſembly broke up, which had fixed ſuch a mark of 
diſhonour on the nation, all the prelates and barons there preſent ſ ſwore fealty to 
Edward ; and that prince appointed commiſſioners to take a like oath. of all the 
other barons and my of diſtinction in Scotland 15 


= Walſiog, KS F Rymer, vol. ii, p. 529; 545: Walling, P- 56. Heming. vol. i. 
P. 33, 34+ Trivet, p. boi M. Welt. p. 489. Rymer, vol. ti. p. 377 $78, 579. 

$ Rymer, vol. ii. p. 546. || Rymer, vol. ii. p. 555, 556. _ + Rymer, vol. ii. p. 526: 
. A vol. il. p. 53 . x Rymer, vol. f. p. $73- 
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Tu N ** finally made, as he imagined, this a ee acquiſition, Chap. XIII 
left the commiſſioners to ſir at Berwick, and examine the titles of the ſeveral 291. 
candidates, who claimed the precarious crown, which: Edward was willing for 
ſome time to allow the lawful heir to enjoy. He went ſouthwards, both in order 
to aſſiſt at the funeraſa of his mother, Queen. Eleanor, who died about this time, 
and to compoſe ſome differences which had ariſen among his principal nobility. 

Gilbert earl of Gloeeſter, the greateſt baron of the kingdom, had eſpouſed the 
king's daughter; and being elated by that alliance, and till more by his on 
exorbitant power, which, he thought, ſer hien above the laws, he permitted his 
bailiffs and vaſſals to commit violences on the lands of Humphrey Bohun earl 
of Hereford; who retaliated the injury by like violences. But this was not a 
reign in which ſuch inet cee could paſs with i impunity. Edward pro - 
not reſtore ee to their liberty, till he exacted a fine of 1000! ken from _ 
ford, and one of 10,000 from{hia-ſan-in-lawes 1 {ls lg anion ci ut e 


Du ix e this interval, the titles of John Baliol 4 of Robert links whoſe claims | 
appeared to be the beſt founded among the competitors to.the crown of Scotland, 
were the ſubject of general diſquilition, as well as of debate among the commiſ- 
ſioners. Edward, in order to give greater authority to his intended deciſion, 
propoſed” this general queſtion both to the aſſembly, and to all the celebrated' 
lawyers in Europe ; Whether. 4 perſon deſcended from the eldeſt fiſter, but far- 
ther removed by one degree, was preferable in the ſucceſſion of kingdoms, fiefs, 
and other impartible inheritances, to one deſcended from the younger ſiſter, but 
one degree nearer the common ſtock ? ? This was the true. ſtate of the caſe ; and 
the right of repreſentation had now gained ſuch ground every where, that an uni- 
form anſwer was returned to the King in the affirmative. He therefore pronounced 
ſentence in favour of Baliol; and when Bruce, upon this diſappointment, joined 
afterwards lord Haſtings, ind claimed a third of the kingdom, which he now 
pretended to be diviſible, Edward, tho the intereſts of his ambition ſeemed more. 
to require the partition of Scotland, again pronounced ſentence in favour of Ba- d 1 
liol. That candidate, Aral renewing his oath of fealty to England, was put in ward in fe- 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom »; all his fortreſſes were reſtored to him ; and the n 
conduct of Edward, both in the deliberate ſolemnity of the proceedings, and in 
the Juſtice of his award, was ſo far unexceptionable. 
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4 Hap the King entertained no other view than that of eſtabliſhing his ſuperiority 5 
over Scotland, tho' the iniquity of that claim was apparent, and was aggra- 


® Rymer, vo'. i. p 590, 501, 593, 600. t Ibid. p. 590. 
| vated 
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Chap, XIII. vated by the moſt. egregious breach of truſt, be night have Sed is; pictenticns, 
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War with 
France. 


and have left chat important acquiſition to his poſterity': But he immediately pro- 
_ ceeded is ſuch a manner, as made it apparent, that, not contented with this uſorpa- 
tion he aimed. alfo at the abſolute fovereignty and dominion of the kingdom. 0 
Inſtead of gradually enuring the Scots to bear the yoke, and exerting his rights 
of ſuperiority with moderation, be encouraged all appeal to England ; required 
King Joha himſelf, by fix different ſummons on trivial occaſions, to come to Lon · 


des ; refuſed him the privilege of defending his cauſe by a procurator ; and 


obliged him to appear at the bar of his parliament as a private perſon f. Theſe 
humiliating demands were hitherto quite uoknown to a King of Scotland: They 


are however the neceſſary conſequences of vaſſalage by the feudal law ; and a 


| there was no preceding inſtance of ſuch treatment ſubmitted to by a prince of that 


countey, Edward muſt, from that circumſtance alone, had there remained any 
daybt; have bern himfelf convinced, chat his claim was altogether an uſurpa- 
tion T. But his intention plainly was, te cnrage Balio! by theſe indignities, to 

engage him in rebellion, and to aſſume the dominipn of the ſtate. as the puniſ- 
mem of his treafon and felony. Accordingly Baliol, tho” a prince of a ſoft and 


gentle ſpirit, returned into Scotland highly provoked at this uſage, and determine 


cd at all hazards to vindicate his liberty ; 45 the war which foon after broke out 
between France and . gave him a favourable opporndty for TOON: 


his perpoſe. 


"Tax violences, robberies and diſorders, to which that age was ſo ſubject, were 
not eonfined to the licentious barons and their retainers at land: The ſea was 
equally infeſted with pyracy: The weak execution of the laws had given li- 
cence to all orders of men: And a general appetite for rapine and revenge, ſup- 
ported by a falſe point of honour, had alſo infected the merchants and mariners, 
and puſhed them, on any provocation, to ſeck redreſs, by immediate retaliation 
upon the aggreſſors. A Norman and Engliſh ſhip met off the coaſt near Ba- 
yonne ; and having both ocrafjon for freſh water, they ſent their boats to land, 


| and the ſeveral crews came at the ſame time to the ſame ſpring; There enſued. 


-® Rymer, vol. 4 . 603, 60g, 606, 668, 615, 66. 11S Ryley's Placit. Parl. p. 152, 183. 

t See Rymer, vol. ii. p. 533, where Edward writes to the King's Bench to receive appeals from 
Scotland. He knew che practice to be unuſual; yet he eſtabliſhes it as an infallible conſequence of 
his ſuperiority. We learn alſo from the ſame book, p. 603, that immediately upon receiving the ho 
mage, he changed the ſlyle of his addreſs to the Scots King, whom he now calls lade & fideli, in- 


_ rad of fratri dilec & fideli, the appellation wh ch he had always before uſed to him; ſee p. 109, 


124, 168, 286, 1064, This ie a certain proof, that he bimſelf was not deceived, as was ſeateg 


indeed poſſible, but that he was eonſeious of his uſurpation. Vet he ſolemnly ſwore afterwards to the 


Juſtice of bis ary wo when he defended them before Pope 81 
8 4 quarrel 
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a quarrel for the preference: A Norman, drawing bis dagger, attempted to ſtab Chap. XIII. 
an Engliſhman 3 who, grappling with him, threw his adyerſary on the ground; 293. 
and the Norman, as was pretended, falling on his own dagger, was ſlain . This 
ſcuffle between two ſeamen about water, kindled ſoon a bloody war between the 
two nations, and involved a great part of Europe in the quarrel. The mariners 
of the Norman ſhip carried their complaints to the French King : Philip, with- 
out enquiring into the truth, without aſking for redreſs, bid them take revenge, 
and trouble him no more about the matter +. The Normans, who had been more 
regular than uſual in applying to the crown, needed but this hint to proceed to 
immediate violence. They ſeized an Engliſh ſhip in the channel; and hanging, 
along with ſome dogs, ſeveral of the crew on the yard-arm, in preſence of their 
companions, diſmiſſed the veſſel 4; and bad the mariners inform their country- 
men, that vengeance was now taken for the blood of the Norman killed at Ba- 
yonne, This i injury, accompanied by ſo general and deliberate an inſult, was re- 
ſented by the mariners of the cinque ports, who, without carrying any com- 
plaints to the King, or waiting for redreſs, retaliated by committing like barba- 
rities on all French veſſels without diſtinction. The French, provoked by their 
loſſes, preyed on the ſhips of all Edward's ſubjects, whether Engliſh or Gaſcon: 
The ſea became a ſcene of pyracy between the nations: The ſovereigns, without 
either ſeconding or repreſſing the viulence of their ſubjects, ſeemed to continue 
indifferent ſpectators: The\Engliſh made private aſſociations with the Iriſh and 
Dutch ſeamen ; the French with the Flemiſh and Genoeſe 9: And the animoſi- 
ties of the people on both ſides became every day more violent and barbarous. 
A fleet of two hundred Norman veſſels ſet ſail to the fourth for wine and other 
commodities ; and in their paſſage, ſeized all che Englilk ſhips which they mer 
with; hanged the ſeamen, and ſcized the goods. The inhabitants of the Engliſh 
ſea-ports, informed of this event, fitted out a fleet of ſixty ſail, ſtronger and bet - 
ter manned than the others; and awaited the enemy on their return. After an 
obſtinate battle, they put them to rout, and ſunk, deſtroyed, or took the 
greateſt part of them j. No quarter was given, and it is pretended, that the 
loſs of the French on this occaſion, amounted to 15,000 men: Which is ac- 
counted for by this circumſtance, that the Norman fleet was employed in tranſ- 
porting a conſiderable body of ſoldiers from the ſouth. 


Tux affair was now become too important to be any longer overlooked by the 
princes. On Philip's ſending an envoy to demand reparation and reſtitution, the 


WPWalſing. p. 58. Heming. vol. i. p. 39. + Walfing. p. 58. t Heming, vol, i. 
p. 40. M. Wet. p. 419. 5 Heming, vol. i. p. 40. | Waiſing. p. 60. Triver, 
p. 274. Chica. Dunſt, vol. ii. p. 9 | | ö | 
Vol. II. ä King 
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Chap. XII. King diſpatched the biſhop of Londen to the French court, in bars to accomi- 
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modate the quartel. He firſt ſaid, that the Engliſh courts of juſtice were open to 
all men; and if any Frenchman were injured, he might ſeek reparation by courfe 
of law *. He next offered to adjuſt the matter by private arbiters, or by perſonaj | 
interview with the King of France, or by a reference either to the Pope or the col- 
lege of cardinals, or any particular cardinals, agreed on by both parties +. The 
French, probably the more diſguſted, as they were hitherto loſers in the quarrel, 


_ refuſed all theſe expedients : The veſſels and the goods of merchants were con- 


fiſcated on both ſides: Depredations were continued by the Gaſcons on all the 


weſtern coaſts of France, as well as by the Engliſh in the channel: Philip cited 


the King, as duke of Guienne, to appear in his court at Paris, and anſwer for theſe 


offences: And Edward, apprehenſive of danger to that province, ſent John St. 


John, an experienced ſoldier, to 9 8 and gave him directions to put Gui. 
enne in a poſture of defence x 


Tua he might however prevent a final rupture between the nations, the King 
diſpatched his brother, Edmond, earl of Lancaſter, to Paris; and as that prince had 
eſpouſed the Queen of Navarre, mother to Jane, Queen of France, he ſeemed, on 
account of that alliance, the moſt proper perſon for finding expedients to accom- 


mo date the difference. Jane pretended to interpoſe with her good offices: Mary, | 


the Queen-dowager, feigned the ſame amicable diſpoſition : And theſe two prin- 


ceſſes told Edmond, that the circumſtance, the moſt difficult to adjuſt, was'the point 


of honour with Philip, who thought himſelf affronted by the injuries committed 
againſt him by his ſub · vaſſals in Guienne : But if once Edward would conſent to 


give him ſeizin and poſſeſſion of that province, he would think his: honour fully 


repaired, would engage to reſtore it immediately, and would accept of a very, eaſy 
ſatisfaction for all the other 1 injuries. The King was conſulted on this occaſion, 
and as he then found himſelf in immediate danger of war with the Scots, which 
he regarded as the more important concern, this politic prince, blinded by his fa- 
yourite paſſion for ſubduing that nation, allowed himſelf to be deceived by fo 
groſs an artifice p. He ſent his brother orders to ſign and execute the treaty with 
the two queens ; Philip ſolemnly promiſed to execute his part of it; and the 


- King's citation to appear in the court of France, was accordingly-recalled : But 


the French monarch was no ſooner put in poſſeſſion of Guienne, than the citation 
was renewed ; Edward was condemned for non- appearance; and Guienne, * a 


formal ſentence, was declared to be forfeited and annexed to the crown JI. 
. Trivet, p. 276. + Trivet, p. 275. 1 Trivet, p. 276. 5 Rymer, vol. 
ii. p. 619, 620. Walſin. p. 61. Heming. vol. i. p. 42, 43. Trivet, p. 277. | Rymer, „ol. 


Is p. 620, 622, Wallin. p. 61, ice p. 278. 
EpwakR D, 
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3 fallen into a like ſnare with that which he had ſpread for the Scots, Chap. XIII. 


was inraged; and the more ſo, as he was juſtly aſhamed of his own conduct, in 
being ſo egregiouſly over-reached by, the court of France. Senſible of the ex- 
treme difficulties, which he would encounter in the recovery of Gaſcony, where 


he had not retained a ſingle place in his hands; he endeavoured to compenſate 


that loſs, by forming alliances with ſeveral European princes, who, he propoſed, 

ſhould attack France on all quarters, and make a diverſion of her forces. Adol- 
phus de Naſſau, King of the Romans, entered into a treaty with him for that pur- 
poſe ®; as did alſo Amadæus, count of Savoy, the archbiſhop of Cologne, the 
counts of Gueldre and Luxemburg; the duke of Brabant and count of Barre, 


who had married his two daughters, Margaret and Eleanor : But theſe alliances 


were extremely burdenſome on his narrow revenues, and proved in the iſſue en- 
tirely ineffetual. More impreſſion was. made on Guienne by an Engliſh army, 
Which he compleated by emptying the Jails of many thouſand thieves and robbers, 
who had been confined there for their crimes. So low had the profeſſion of arms 
fallen, and ſo. much had it degenerated from the footing, on hich. it ton —_ 
the vigour of the feudal ſyſtem ! 


Tux King himſelf was detained i in England, firſt by contrary winds +, then 
by his apprehenſions of a Scots invaſion, and by a rebellion of the Welſh, whom 


he repreſſed and brought again under ſubjection $. The army, which he ſent 


to Guienne, was commanded by his nephew, John de Bretagne, earl of Rich- 
mond, and under him by St. John, Tibetot, de Vere, and other officers of re- 


 putationF z who made themſclves maſters of the town of Bayonne, as well as of | 
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Bourg, Blaye, Rions, St. Severe, and other places, which ſtraitened Bourdeaux, - 


and cut off its communication both by ſea and land. The favour, which the 
Gaſcon nobility bore to the Engliſh government, facilitated theſe conqueſts, and 
ſeemed to promiſe ſtill greater ſucceſſes ; but this advantage was ſoon loſt by the 
miſconduct of ſome of the officers. Philip's brother, Charles de Valois, who 
' commanded the French armies, having laid ſiege to Podenſac, a ſmall fortreſs 
near Rions, obliged Giffard, the governor, to capitulate ; and the articles, tho 
_ favourable to the Engliſh, left all the Gaſcons priſoners at diſcretion, of whom 
about fifty were hanged by Charles as rebels: A policy, by which he both inti- 
midated that people, and produced an irreparable breach between them and the 
Engliſh j. That prince immediately attacked Rions, where the carl of Richmond 


* Heming. vol. i. p. zz.  _ + Chron. Dunſt. vol. ii. p. 622. t Walfing. p. 62. 
Heming. vol. i. p. 55. Trivet, p. 282. Chron, Dunſt. vol. ii. p. 622zz  þ$ Trivet, p. 279. 
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Chap. X11, himſelf commanded; and: as the place ſeemed not very defenſible, the Engliſh 
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general drew his troops to the water-ſfide with an intention of embarking with the 

greateſt part of the army. The enraged Gaſcons fell upon his rear, and at the 
ſame time opened their gates to the French, who, beſides making themſelves 
maſters of the place, took many priſoners of diſtinction. St. Severe was more 
vigorouſly defended by Hugh de Vere, ſon to the earl of Oxford; but was at 
laſt obliged to capitulate. The French King, not contented with theſe ſucceſſes 


in Gaſcony, threatened England with an invaſion 3 and by a ſudden attempt, his 


troops took and burnt Dover *, but were obliged ſoon after to retire. And in 


order to make @ greater Di of the Engliſh force, and engage Edward in | 


dangerous and important wars, he formed a ſecret alliance with John Baliol, King 


of Scotland; the commencement of that ſtrit union, which, during ſo many 


ages, was maintained, by mutual intereſts and neceffities, between the French and 
Scottiſh nations. John confirmed this alliance by i, men 4 a marriage between 


his eldeſt ſon and the daughter of Philip de Valois +. 


Digreſſion 
concerning 
the conſtitu · 
tion of par- 
liament, 


Tux expences, attending theſe multiplied wars of Edward, and his prepara- _ 
tions for war, joined to alterations, which had inſenſibly taken place in the ge- 
neral ſtate of affairs, obliged him to have frequent recourſe to parliamentary ſup- 


plies, introduced the lower orders of the ſtate into the public councils, and laid = 


the foundations of great and important changes in the government. Tho' no- 


thing could be worſe calculated for cultivating the arts of peace or maintaining : 


peace itſelf, than the long ſubordination of vaſſalage from the King to the mean 
eft gentleman, and the conſequent ſlavery of the Tower people, evils inſeparable. 
from the feudal ſyſtem ; that ſyſtem was never able to fix the ſtate in a proper 
warhke poſture, or give it the full exertion of its, power for defence, and ſtill 


leſs for offence, againſt a public enemy. The military tenants, unacquainted with 


obedience, unexperienced in war, held a rank in the troops by their birth, not by 
their merits or ſervices; compoſed a very diſorderly and conſequently a very - 


feeble army; and during the few days, which they were obliged by their tenures 


to remain in the field, were often more formidable to their own prince than to 
foreign powers, againſt whom they were aſſembled. The favereigns came 
gradually to diſuſe this cumberſome and dangerous machine, fo apt to re- 
coil upon the hand which held it; and exchanging the military ſervice for pe- 
cuniary ſupplics, inliſted forces by means of a contract with particular officers, 
(ſuch as thoſe the Italians denominate Condottieri) whom they diſmiſſed at the end 
of the war. Th barons and knights themſelves often entered into theſe engage= 
» Trivet, p. 284. OR Dunſt, vol. ii. p 642. 1 Rymer, vol. ii, p. 680, 681, 695, 697. 
Heming. vol. i. p. 76. Trivet, p. 285. | | | | 
ments 
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_ the prince,” and were enabled to fi thely bade bath by "ti: autho- Chap. XIII. 


rity which they poſſeſſed over their vaſſals and tenants, and from the great num - 
bers of looſe, diſorderly people, whom they found on their eſtates, and who 


_ willingly embraced an opportunity of gratifying their appetite for war and rapine: 


 Mean-while, the old Gothic fabric, being neglected, went gradually to decay; 
and tho? the conqueror had divided all the lands of England into ſixty thouſand 
knight's fees, the number of theſe was inſenſibly diminiſhed by various artifices; 


and the King at laſt found, that, by putting the law in execution, he could af- 


ſemble only a very ſmall part of the antient force of the kingdom. It was am 


uſual expedient for men, wao held of the King or a great baron by military te- 


nure, to transfer their lands to the church, and receive them back by another ta · 
nure called frankalmoigne, by which they were not bound to perform any ſer- 


vice*, A law was made againſt this practice; but the abuſe had probably gone 


far before it was attended to, and probably was not entirely corrected by the new 
ſtatute, which, like moſt of the laws of that age, we may conjecture to have been 
but feebly executed by the magiſtrate againſt the perpetual intereſts of ſo many 
individuals. The conſtable and mareſchal, hen they muſtered the armies, often 
in a hurry, and for want of better information, received the fervice of a baron for. 


fewer knight's fees, than were due by him ; and one precedent of this kind was 


held good againſt the King, and became ever after a reaſon for diminiſhing the 
ſervice T. The rolls of knight's fees were very inaccurately kept; no care was 


taken to clear them before the armies were ſummoned into the field 1; it was 


then too late to think of examining records and charters; and the ſervice was 
accepted on the footing which the vaſſa} himſelf was pleaſed to acknowledge, af- 
ter all the various ſubdiviſions and conjunctions of property had thrown an ob- 


5 ſcuriey on the nature and extent of his tenure $. It is eaſy to judge of the in- 


tricacies which would attend diſputes of this kind with individuals; when even the 


number of military fees, belonging to the church, whoſe property was fixed and 


unalienable, became the ſubject of controverſy ; and we find in particular, that 
vhen the biſhop of Durham was charged with ſeventy knights fees for the aid 


levied to marry Henry IPs daughter to the duke of Saxony, the prelate acknow- 


ledged ten, and diſowned the other ſixty jj. It is not known in what manner this 
difference was terminated ; but had the queſtion been concerning an armament to 
defend the kingdom, the biſbop's ſervice would probably. have been received 


* Madox's Baronia Anglica, p. 114. C dag aan : 

t We hear only of one King, Henry II. who took this pains ; and the record, called Liber niger 
Scaccarii, was the reſult of it. 5 Madox's Bar. Ang. p. 116. I Madox's Bar. Ang. 
p. 122. Hiſt. of the Exch. p. 404 | 
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without cla for ten fees, and this rate muſt alſo have fixed all his "THOR 


| payments. Pecuniary ſcutages, therefore, diminiſhed as much as military ſer- 
vices : Other methods of filling the exchequer as well as the armies muſt be de- 


viſed: New ſituations produced new laws and inſtitutions : And the great altera- 
tions in the finances and military power of the crown, as well as in private pro- 
perty, were the ſource of equal i innovations in every part of the nenn or ci- 


vil government. 


Tux exorbitant eſtates, conferred by the Norman, on his han and chief- 
tains, remained not long entire and unimpaired. The landed property was gra- 


dually ſhared out into more hands; and thoſe immenſe-baronies were divided, ei- | 


ther by proviſions to younger children, by partitions among co-heirs, by ſale, 
or by eſcheating to the King, who gratified a great number of his courtiers, by 


dealing them out among them in ſmaller portions. Such moderate eſtates, as 

they required oeconomy, and confined the proprietors to their own houſes, were 
better calculated for duration; and the order of knights and ſmall barons grew 
daily more numerous, and began to form a very reſpectable rank or order in the 


ſtate. As they were all of them immediate vaſſals of the crown by military te- 


nure, they were, from the principles of the feudal law, equally entitled with the 


| greateſt barons, to a ſeat in the national or general councils; and this right, tho 


regarded as a privilege, which the owners would not entirely relinquiſh, was alſo 


_ conſidered as a burthen, which they deſired to be ſubjected to only on extraordi- 


nary occaſions. Hence it was provided in the charter of King John, that, while 


the great barons were ſummoned to the general council by a particular writ, the | 


ſmall barons, under which appellation the knights were alſo comprehended, 
ſhould only be called by a general ſummons of the ſheriff. The diſtinction be- 
tween great and ſmall barons, like that between rich and poor, was not exactly 
defined; but, agreeable to the inaccurate genius of that age and to the ſimplici- 
ty of antient government, was left very much to be determined by the diſcretion 


of the King and his miniſters. It was uſual for the prince to require, by a par- 


ticular ſummons, the attendance of a baron in one parliament, and to neglect 


him in future parliaments ; nor was this uncertainty ever complained of as an 


injury. He attended when required: he was better pleaſed on other occaſions 
to be exempted from the burthen: And as he was acknowledged to be of the 


In order to pay the ſum of 100,000 marks, as King Richard's ranſom, twenty ſhillings were 
impoſed on each knight's fee. Had the fees remained on the original footing, as ſettled by the con- 
queror, this ſcutage would have amounted to 90, oo0 marks, which was nearly the ſum required: But 
we find, that many other grievous taxes were impoſed to complete it: A certain proof, that rom 
frauds and abuſes had prevailed in the roll of knights fees. 

+ Chancellor Weſt, enquiry into the manner of creating peers, p- 43. 46, 47, 55. 3 
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ne order wk the greateſt barons, it gave them no ſurprize to ſee him take his Chap. XIIL 


ſeat in the great councils, whether he appeared of his own accord, or by a par- 
ticular ſummons from the King. The barons by Writ, therefore, began gradu- 
ally to intermix themſelves with the antient barons from Tenure; and as Cambden 
tells us o, from an antient manuſcript, now loſt, that after the battle of Eveſham, 
a poſitive law was enacted, . prohibiting every baron to appear in parliament, who 
was not invited thither-by a particular ſummons, the whole baronage of England 
held thenceforward their ſeat by writ, and this important privilege of their tenures 
was in effect aboliſhed. Only where writs had been regularly continued for ſome 
time in one great family, the omiffion of them would have been regarded as an 
affront, and even as an injury. 

A Lixz alteration gradually took place in the order of earls, who were the high- 


eſt rank of barons. The dignity of an earl, like that of a baron, was antiently 


territorial and official + : He exerciſed juriſdiction within his county: He levied 
the third of the fines” to his own profit : He was at once a civil and a military 
| magiſtrate: And tho' his authority, from the firſt conqueſt of the Normans, was 
hereditary in England, the title was ſo much connected with the office, that 
where the King intended to create a new earl, he had no other expedient than to 
erect a certain territory into a county or earldom, and to beſtow it upon the per- 
ſon and his family . But bor ſheriffs, who were the vicegerents of the earls, 
were named by the King, and removeable at pleaſure, he found them more de- 


pendant upon him; and endeayoured to throw the whole authority and juriſdic. 


tion of the office into their hands. This magiſtrate was at the head of the fi - 


nances, and levied all the King's rents within his county: He aſſeſſed at pleaſure 


the talliages on the inhabitants in royal demeſne : He had uſually committed to 
him the management of wards, and often of eſcheats; He preſided in the lower 
courts of judicature : And thus, tho? inferior to the earl in dignity, he was ſoon 
conſidered, by this union of the judicial and fiſcal powers, and by the confidence 


repoſed in him by the King, as much ſuperior to him in authority, and under- 


mined his influence within his own juriſdiction 5. It became uſual, in creating an 
earl, to give him a fixt ſallary, commonly about twenty pounds a year, in lieu 
of his third of the fines : The diminution of his power kept pace with the re- 
trenchment of his profit : And the dignity of carl, ſtead of territorial and offi- 


® In Britann. p. 122. + Spellm. Gloſſ. in voce Comis.* 


t Eſſays on Britiſh antiquities. This practice, however, ſeems to have been more familiar in Scot- 


| land and the kingdoms on the continent, than in England. 


$ There are inſtances of princes of the lags. oaks: the office of ſheriff Spellman im 


voce Ficecomis. 
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cial, dwindled into perſonal and titular. Such were the mighty alterations, which 
had already fully taken place, or were gradually advancing, in the houſe of peers; 


: that is, in the parliament : For there was antiently no other houſe. 


Bur tho! the introduction of barons by writ, and of titular carls, had given 


ſome encreaſe to the royal authority; there were other cauſes, which counterbal- 


Janced thoſe innovations, and tended in a higher degree to diminiſh the power of 
the ſovereign. The diſuſe, into which the feudal militia had in a great meaſure 


fallen, made the barons almoſt entirely forget their dependance on the crown: By 


the diminution of the number of the knights fees, the King had no reaſonable com- 


penſation when he levied ſcutages and exchanged their ſervices for money: The 


alienations of the crown lands had reduced him to poverty: And above all, the 
conceſſion of the great charter had ſet bounds to royal authority, and had render- 
ed it more difficult and dangerous for the prince to exert any extraordinary acts of 
arbitrary power. In this ſituation it was natural for the King to court the friend- 
ſhip of the leſſer barons and knights, whoſe influence was nowiſe dangerous to him, 
and who, being expoſed to oppreſſion from their powerful neighbours, ſought a 

legal protection under the ſhadow of the throne. He deſired, therefore, to have 
their preſence in parliament, where they ſerved to controul the turbulent reſulu- 
tions of the great, To exact a regular attendance of the whole body would have 
produced confuſion, and—would have impoſed too heavy a burthen upon them. 
To ſummon only a few by writ, tho' it was practiſed and had a good effect, 


| ſerved not entirely the King's purpoſe ;, becauſe theſe members had no farther 


authority than attended their perſonal character, and were eclipſed by the appear- 


ance of the more powerful nobility. He therefore diſpenſed with the attendance 


of moſt of the leſſer barons in parliament ; and in return for this indulgence, (for 
ſuch it was then eſteemed) required them to chooſe in each county a certain num- 
ber of their own body, whoſe charges they. bore, and who, having gained the 
confidence, carried with them, of courſe, the authority of the whole order. This 
expedient had been practiſed at different times, in the reign of Henry III.“ and 
regularly during that of che preſent King. The numbers ſent up by each coun- 
ty varied at the will of the prince : They took their ſeat among the other peers; 


becauſe by their tenure they belonged to that order ꝓ: The introducing them in- : 


to that houſe ſcarce appeared to be an innovation: And tho? it was eaſily in the 
King's power, by varying effeir number, to command the reſolutions of the whole 
parliament, this circumſtance was little attended to, in an age, when force was 


® Rox. Clauſ. 38 Hen. III. m. * and 12 d: And alſo Rot. Clauf. 42 Hen, UL. W 


Prynne's pref, to Cotton's Abridgement. + Brady's anſwer to Petyt, from the records, p. 151. 
4 Brady's Treatiſe of Boroughs, App. Ne. 13. | | Pre 
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| more prevalent chan laws, and when a reſolution, tho! taken by the majority of Chap. ny 


a legal n 8 not * . it e BY w_ll of the more 8 
| ful minority. | 


Bur there were Ger enn 3 which followed the da 
and diſuſe of the antient feudal militia. The King's expences, in levying and 
maintaining a military force for every enterprize, was encreaſed beyond what his 
narrow revenues were able to bear: As the ſeutages of his military tenants, which 
were accepted in lieu of their perſonal ſervice, had fallen to nothing; there were 
no means of ſupply but from voluntary aids granted him by the parliament and 
church; or fic the talliages which he might levy upon the towns and inhabi- 
| tants in royal demeſne. In the former year, Edward had been obliged to exact 
no leſs than the ſixth of all moveables from the laity, and the half of all eccleſi- 
aftical benefices * for his expedition into Poictou, and the ſuppreſſion of the 
Welt: And this diftreſsful ſituation, which was likely: often to return upon him 
and his ſucceſſors, made him think of a'new device, and ſummon. up the repre- 
ſentatives of all the boroughs to parliament. This period, ' which is the twenty- 
third of his reign, ſeems to be the real and true epoch of the houſe of commons; 
and the firſt faint dawnings of popular government in England. For the repre- 
ſentatives of the counties were only deputies from the ſmaller barons and leſſer no- 
| bility : And the former precedent of repreſentatives from the boroughs, who were 
ſummoned by the earl of Leiceſter, was regarded as the a& of a violent uſurpation, 
had been diſcontinued in all the ſubſequent parliaments, and if that meaſure had 


| not become neceſſary on other accounts, _ Kg en was more likely, to blaſt 
than give credit to it. 5 


[Dunno the courſe of two centuries, the kings ot Eacled, in imitation of 
other European princes, had embraced the ſalutary policy of encouraging and 
protecting the lower and more induſtrious orders of the ſtate; whom they found 


well diſpoſed to obey the laws and civil magiſtrate, and whoſe ingenuity and la- 
bour furniſhed commodities, requiſite for the ornament of peace and ſupport of 


war. Tho' the inhabitants of the. country were till left at the diſpoſal of their 


| imperious lords z many. attempts were made to give more ſecurity and liberty to 
citizens, and make them enjoy unmoleſted the fruits of their | induſtry. Bo- 
roughs were erected by royal patent within the demeſne lands: Liberty of trade 
was conferred upon them: The inhabitants were allowed to farm at a fixt rent 
their own tolls and cuſtoms : They were. permitted to elect their own magiſ- 
_ trates: Juſtice was diſtributed nen theſe magiſtrates, without obliging 


| 3 from the records. Heming. vol. i. P. 32. M. Weſt. p. 422. 
Ryley, p. 462. + Madox, Firma Burgi, p. 21. 
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was gradually acquired to che people, by means of theſe equitable privileges 


The King, however, retained ſtill the power of levying talliages or taxes upon 


them at pleaſure + z and tho? their poverty and the cuſtoms of the age made theſe | 


demands neither frequent nor exorbitant, ſuch unlimited authority in the ſovereign 
was a ſenſible check upon commerce, and was utterly. incompatible with all the 


principles of a free government. But when the multiplied neceſſities of the crown 


produced a greater demand for ſupply, the King, whoſe prerogative: entitled him 
to exact it, found, that he had not power ſufficient to enforce his edicts, and that 
it was requiſite, before he impoſed taxes, to ſmooth, the way for his demand, and 
to obtain the previous conſent of the boroughs, by ſollicitation, remonſtrances, 
and authority. The inconvenience of tranſacting this buſineſs. with every parti-. 
cular. borough was ſoon felt; and Edward became ſenſible, that the moſt ex- 
ditious way of obtaining ſupply. was to aſſemble together the deputies of all 
the boroughs, to lay before them the neceſſities of the ſtate, to diſcuſs the mar- 
ter in their preſence, and to require their conſent to the demands of their foye- 
reign. For this reaſon, he iſſued writs to the theriffs, enjoining them to ſend to 
Parliament, along with. two knights of the ſhire, two deputies from each borough. 
within their county 4. and theſe provided with ſufficient powers from their commu- 
nity, to conſent, in their name, to What he and his council thou! [require of them. 
As it is a moſt equitable rule, fays he, in his . preamble to this writ, that what” can- 
terns all ſbould be approved of by all; and common dangers be repelled by united Ports $ 
a noble principle, which may ſeem to indicate a liberal mind i in the Gs and ich 
laid the foundations of a free and an equitable government. | 


Arrzx the election of theſe deputies, by the aldermen and common coubeil, 
they gave ſureties for their atrendance before the Kine and parliament: Their 
charges were borne by the botough, which ſent them : And they had fo little idea 
of appearing as legiſlators, a charadter extremely wide of their low rank and con- | 


* Brady br Bijdogts, Apes. Ne. 1, T 2. 355 57 he awd corp ; £21 20; 2 ls 

+ The King had not oniy che beer Gp alli n ub ban eines, 
that of granting to particular barons the power eee, Ae ae A e 
anſwer to Petyt, p. 118. Madox's Hiſt. of the Bxchequer, ak 1619-36 

t Writs were iflved to about 120 cities and boroughs. 

5 Brady of boroughs,. P- 25, 33, from the records. , The writ of the She 1g imwedtatchy 
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preceding, remain; and the return of knights is there required,” but not a word'of the boroughs: A 


demonſtration, thut this Was the very year in which they commenced. ' In the year immediately pre- 
ceding, the | taxes were levied by al ſeeming of forced conferit of each particular borough, beginning 
with London, a, p. 315 355 33, k Allo his 1 P: 40, 1 - 
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dition 5, 1 could be more diſagreeable to any popes ip can. XILL 


find chat they muſt elect, or to any individpal than that he jwas elected, to 
truſt from which no profit or honour could poſſibly be expected f. They = 
poſed not, properly. ſpeaking, any - ęſſential part of the. parliament; They mer 
apart both from the batone and knights t, .who diſdajned. to mix with ſuch mean 
perſonages.: After, they had given their gonſent. to the taxes, reſquired of them, 
their buſineſs being no finiſhed; they, ſeparated, even tho the parliament ſill con- 
tinued to ſit, and to canvaſs the national huſineſs : Aud as they all conhited .of 
men, who were real burgeſſes of: the place,, from which they were Gent, the ſhe- 
riff, when he found no perſon of abilities or wealth ſufficient for this office, often 
uſed the freedom of omitting particular boroughs in his returns; and as he re- 
ceived the thanks of the people for this indulgence, che gave no offence to the 
court; who. wen eee tar agreed to e en 
deputies . i e eee enen Heng te'o en 

Tun union, gain, ae ere eee neee eee gra- 
dually more weight to. the whole. order and ĩt became cuſtomaryifor- them, in 
return for the ſupplies, which they granted, to prefer petitions ito; the crown 
for the redreſs of any particular grievances,.,of Which they found reaſon to com- 
plain. The more the King's ene ee the, faſter, theſe petitians en- 


_ - creaſed both. in number and authority; and the prince found it difficult to te- 


fuſe men, whoſe grants had ſupported his throne, and to, whoſe aſſiſtance he mi 
ſo ſoon, be again obliged to have recourſe. The commons however were ſtil 
en ee ators ++ ee tho 8 * 


59 21201149 27 nge 1938 „lit een rene 4 * 


. Reliquie Spellm. p· 64. se, pref. to Cotton's Abridg. and the tg b. 

I Brady of boroughs, p. 59, 60. 5] 

1 Brady of botoughs, p. 37, eee al bs; e. 

anf. to Petyt. Record, And his glof. in Verb. Communitas Regn, p. 3. Ut. 
5 Ryley's Placit. Parl. p. 241, 242, &c. Cotton Abridg. p- 14. 

I Brady of boroughs, p. 52, from the records. There is even. an, inſtance. in the reign, of Edward 
III. when the King named all the deputies. Id. anſ. to Petyt, p. 161. If he fairly named the moſt 
conſiderable and creditable burgeſſes, little exception would be taken; as their buſineſs was not to 
check the King, but to reaſon with him and conſent to his demands. It was not ill the reign o 
Richard II. that the ſheriffs were deprived of the power of omitting boroughs at pleaſure, Ser Stat. 

at large, 5th Rich- II. cap. 4. 
| + la dhe reign of Henry IV. the King told the commons, that they were only petitioners, that is, 
they had not any proper legiſlative authority. Cotton's abridg. p. 392. All judgment, ſays the Record, 
appertains to the King and the lords. The commons were ſo little accuſtomed to tranſact public buſ- 
neſs, that they had no ſpeaker, till after the parliament 6th Edw. III. See Prynne's preface to Cot - 
ton's abridg. Not till the firſt of Richard II. in the opinion af moſt antiquarians. The commons 
| N 2 were 
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| Chap. XIII. bal aſſent * the throne, were only the rudiments of laus: The judges were af. 


1295. 


terwards entruſted with the power of putting them into form: And the King, by 
adding to them the ſanction of his authority, and that ſometimes without the aſ- 
ſent of the nobles, beſtowed validity upon them. The age did not refine fo much 
as to perceive the danger of theſe irregularities. No man was diſpleaſed, that the | 
ſovereign, at the deſire of any claſs of men, ſhould iſſue an order, which only 

concerned that claſs ; and his predeceſſors were ſo near poſſeſſing the whole legi- 
' Native power, that he gave no difguſt by aſſuming it in this ſeemingly inoffenſive 
manner. But time and farther experience gradually opened mens eyes and corre&t- 
ed ſuch abuſes. It was found; that no laws could be fixed for one order of men 
without affecting the whole ; and that the force and efficaey of laws depended en- 
tirely on the terms employed in wording them. The houſe of peers, therefore, 
the moſt powerful order of the ſtate, reaſonably expected, that their aſſent ſhould 


| beexpreſs]y granted to all public ordinances ® :. And in the reign of Henry V. 


the commons required tliat no laws ſhould: be framed merely upon cheir petitions, 
unleſs the ſtatutes were merges. by een _ had "OT "_ —_ in = | 
_— IT 150 l. 


Bur as the ſame cauſes, which n 2 
ſtill to operate; the number of knights and l. 


mon ef becher Sade 
barons,” or what the Engliſh 


call the gentry, perpetually encreaſed, and ſunk into a rank ſtill more inferior to 


the great nobility. The equality of tenure was loſt in the great inferiotity of 
power and property; and the houſe of reprefentatives from tlie counties was gra- 
dually ſeparated from that of the peers, and formed a diſtin& order in the ſtate 4. 
The growth of commerce, meanwhile, augmented the private wealth and conſi- 
deration of the burgeſſes ; the frequent demands of the crown encreaſed their 
public importance; and as they reſembled the knights of ſhires in one material 


eircumſtance, that of repreſenting particular bodies of men; it no longer appear- 


ed unſuitable to unite them together in the ſame houſe, and to confound their 


| were very unwilling to meddle in any flate affairs, Ae eh) thier toſerted denne u th herds 
or defired a ſele& committee of that houſe to aſſiſt them, as appears from Cotton. 5 E. III. n. 5. 16 E. 
III. n. 17; 21 E. HI. n. 5 4 E. III. n. 31 50 E. 3. n. 103 51 E. III. n. 18 1 R. II. n. hg 
2 R. II. n. 123 f R. II. n. 14; part. 6 R. II. n. 14 ; parl. 2. 6 R. II. n. 8, e. 

In theſe inſtances found in Cotton's abridgement, where the King appears to anſwer of himſelf 
the petitions of the commons, he probably exerted no more than that power, which was long inhe- 
rent in the crown, of regulating lefſer matters by his edits or proclamations, But no durable or ge- 
neral ſtatute ſeems ever to have been made by the King from the mp5 of the commons alone, with- 


out the aſſent of the peers. 


> q Brady's anſwer to Petyt, b. 85 e | 8 Cotto'sabridgement, p. 13. 
| 5 rights 
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rights and privileges. Thus the third eſtate, that of the commons, reached at Chap. XII. 


laſt its preſent form; and as the country gentlemen made thenceforwards no 
ſcruple of appearing as deputies of the boroughs, the diſtinction between the 
members was entirely loſt, and the lower houſe acquired thence a great acceſſion 

of weight and importance in the kingdom. Still, however; the office of this eſtate 
was very different from that which it has ſince exerciſed with ſo much advantage 
to the public. - Inſtead of checking and controuling the authority of the King, 
they were naturally induced to adhere to him, as the great fountain of law and 
Juſtice, and to ſupport him againſt the exorbitant power of the ariſtocracy, which 
was at once the ſource of oppreſſion to themſelves, and diſturbed him in the exe- 
eution of the laws. The King, in his turn, gave countenance to an order of men, 
ſo uſeful and ſo little dangerous: The peers alſo were obliged to pay them ſome 
conſideration: And by this means, the third eſtate, formerly ſo abject in England, 
as well as in all other European nations, roſe by flow degrees to their preſent im- 


» Ie as vers coco is ..,. that every order of the ſtate 


. ſhould give their conſent to the acts which more immediately concerned them; and as the notion of 3 
political ſyſtem was not then ſo well underſtood, the other orders of the ſtate were often not conſulted 


on theſe occaſions. In this reign, even the merchants, tho no public body, granted the King impo- | 


| fitions on merchandize, becauſe the firſt payments came out of their pockets. They did the ſame in 
the reign of Edward III. but the commons had then obſerved, that the people paid theſe duties, tho» 
the merchants advanced them ; and they therefore remonſtrated againſt this practice. Cotton's abridg. 
p. 39. The taxes impoſed by the knights on the counties were always lighter than thoſe which the 
burgeſſes laid on the boroughs, a. preſumption, that in voting theſe taxes the knights and burgeſſes 
did not form the ſame houſe. See chancellor Weſt's enquiry into the manner of creating peers, p. 8- 
But there are ſo many proofs, that theſe two orders of repreſentatives were long ſeparate, that it is 
_ needleſs to inſiſt on them. Mr. Carte, who had carefully conſulted the rolls of parliament, aſfirmo, 
that they never appear to have been united till the 16th of Edward III. See Hitt. vol. 2. p. 451. But 
tis certain that this union was not even then final : In 1372, the burgeſſes ated by themſelves, and vor- 


' ted a tax after the knights were diſmiſſed,” See Tyrrel, Hiſt. vol. 3. p. 734, from Rot. Clauſ. 45 Edw. 


III. n. g. In 1376, they were the knights alone, who paſſed a vote for the removal of Alice Pierce from 
the King's perſon, if we may credit Walſingham, p. 189. There is an inſtance of a like kind in the reign 
of Richard II. Cotton, p. 193. The different taxes voted by theſe two branches of the lower houſe, 
kept them naturally ſeparate : But as their petitions had moſtly the ſame object, viz. the redreſs of 
grievances, and the ſupport of law and juſtice both againſt the crown and the barons, this cauſe as na · 
turally united them, and was the reaſon why they at laſt joined in one houſe for the diſpatch of bu- 
ſineſs. The barons bad few petitions : Their privileges were of more antient date: Grievances ſel - 
dom affected them: They were themſelves the chief oppreſſors. In 1333, the knights by themſelves 
| concurred with the biſhops and barons in adviſing the king to ſtay his journey into Ireland. Here was 
a & petition which regarded a matter of ſtate, and was ſuppoſed to be above the capacity of the burgeſſes. 
The knights, therefore, ated a part in this petition. See Cotton, abridg. p. 13. Chief baron Gilbert 
thinks, that the rea'on why taxes began always with the commons or burgeſſes was, that they were 
limited by the inſtructions of their boroughs, See Hiſt. of the Exchequer, p. 37. 
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of liberty" and equality, flouriſn in the kingdom - | 

Wu Ar Tufficiently' proves, that the contfrimedinent'er the e 
Who were the true commons, Was Was not an affair of chance, but aroſe from the ne- 
celſities of the preſerit Nealtion, is, that Edward, at the very fate time, ſum- 
Toned! deputies from the inferior clergy, che firſt that ever met in England +, 


and he required them to impoſe taxes on their conſtituents for the public ſervice. 
Fotmerly the ecclefiaſtical benefices bore no part of the burthens of the ſtate: 
Tbe Pope had indeed of late often levied impofitions upon them: He had ſome- 


times granted this power to the ſovereign : Edward himſelf had in the former 


yeat exacted by menaces and violence, a very grievous tax of half the revenues of the 


clergy : But as this precedent was dangerous, and eould not eaſily be repeated/in'a 


goveriithei, which required the conſent of the ſubject to any extraordinary reſdluti- 


on ;' Edward found it more prudent to aſſemble a lower houſe of convocation, to lay 
40 them his pecefſicies, and to aſk ſome W 0 But on this occaſion he met 


in his Hiſtory of che 9 p. 522, 523, 524, has endeavoured to deſtroy the 1 of this 
petition for the purpoſe alledged. He aſſeru, firſt, that there was no ſuch tenure in England as that 
of holding, by attendance in parliament, inſtead of all other ſervice. Secondly, That the borough « of 
St. Albans never held of the crown at all, but was always demeſne land of the abbot. It is no wonder, 


therefore, that a petition which advances two falſhoods, - ſhould contain one hiſtorical miſtake, which 


indeed amounts only to an inaccurate expreſſion. Accordingly St. Albans continued till to belong to 
the abbot, It never held of the crown, till after the diſſolution of the monaſteries. But the aſſurance 


of the petitioners is remarkable. They wanted to ſhake off the authority of their abbot, and to 


hold of the King ; ; but were unwilling. to pay. any ſervices even to the crown : Upon which they 


framed this petition, which latter writers have made the foundation of ſo many inferences and con- 
cluſions. From the tenor of the petition it appears, that there was a cloſe connexion between holding 


| — the crown, and being repreſented in parliament : The latter bad ſcarce ever place without the for- 


Vet we learn from Tyrrel's Append, vol. 4. that there were ſome inſtances to the contrary. It is 


not „ that Edward ſol lowed the roll of the earl of Mountfort, who had ſummoned, without 


diſtindion, all the conſiderable boroughs of the kingdom ; among whom there might be ſome few 
who did not hold of the crown. Edward alſo found it neceſſary to impoſe taxes on all the boroughs of 


the kingdom without diſtinction. This was a good expedient for augmenting his revenue, 


+ Archbp. Wake's State of the Church of England, p. 235. Brady of boroughs, p. 34. Si- 
bert's Hiſt, of the Exch. p. 1 t Ann. Waverl. p. 227, 228. T. Wykes, p 99, 120. 


with 
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with difficulties. Whether that the clergy thought themſelves the moſt _ Chap. 11 


dant body of men in the kingdom, or were diſguſted. by the former exorbitai 
impoſitions, they abſolutely refuſed theit aſſent to the King's demand of a fif 
of their moveables; and it as not till a ſecond meeting, that on their perſiſting 
in this refuſal, he was willing to accept of @ tenth. The barons and knights 
granted him, without heſitation, an eleventh; the burgeſſes, a a ſeventh. But the 
clergy ſtill ſcrupled to meet on the King's writ ; leſt by ſuch obedience they ſhould 


ſeem to acknowledge the authority of the temporal power: And this compromiſe 


vas at laſt fallen upon, that the King ſhould iſſue his writ to the archbiſhop 3 and 
that the archbiſhop ſhould, in conſequence of it, ſummon the clergy, who, as they 
then appeared to obey their ſpiritual ſuperior, no longer heſitated to meet in con- 


vocation. This expedient; however, was the cauſe,” why the eccleſiaſtics met in 
two houſes of convocation, under their ſeveral archbiſhops, and formed not one 


| efftate, like thoſe in other countries of Europe, as was at rar the MY $ intention *. 
We now return to the courſe of our narration. 


Evwaxp, conſcious of the reaſons of diſguſt which. be had given *. King of 
Scots, informed of the diſpoſitions of that people, and expecting the moſt viglent 


effects of their reſentment, which he knew he had fo Fell merited z employed | 


dhe ſupplies, granted him by his people, in making preparations againſt the hoſti- 


lities of his northern neighbour, When in this ſituation, he received intelligence 


of the treaty ſecretly concluded \hetween-Jotin and Philip; and tho' uneaſy at this 
concurrence of a French and Scots war, he reſolved not to encourage his enemies 
by a puſillanimous behaviour, or by yielding to their united efforts. He ſum- 
moned John to perform the duty of a vaſſal, and to ſend him a ſupply: of forces 
againſt an invaſion from France, with Which he was then threatened : He next 


required, that the fortreſſes of Berwic, Jedborough, and Roxborough, ſhould 


be put into his hands as a ſecurity during the war : He cited John to appear io 
an Engliſh parliament, held at Newcaſtle: And when none of theſe ſucceſſive 


demands. were complied with, he . marched northwards: with numerous forces, 
zo, ooo foot, and 4000 horſe, to chaſtiſe his rebellious vaſſal. The Scottiſh na- 


tion, who had little reliance on the vigour and ' ſpirit of their prince, aVgned 
him a council of twelve noblemen, in whoſe hands the ſovereignty was really 
lodged t, and who put the country in the beſt poſture, of which the preſent di- 
Gtractiona would admit. A great army, compoſed of 40,000 infantry, tho ſupport- 
ed only by 500 cavalry, advanced to the frontiers z and after a fruitleſs attempt 


„ Gilbert's Hiſt, of Excheq. p. 817 54. + Rymer, vol. B. p. 692 · Walfin. p. 64. Hem- 
ing. vol. i. p. 84. Trivet, p. 286. 0 vol. i. p. 75. 
1 upon 
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upon Carliſle, marched eaſtwards to 3 thoſe provinces, which Eduard was 
preparing to attack. But ſome of the moſt conſiderable of the Scottiſh nobles, 
Robert Bruce, the father and ſon, the earls of March and Angus, prognoſticat. 


ing the ruin of their country, from the concurrence of inteſtine diviſions" and a 
foreign invaſion, endeavoured here to ingratiate themſelves with Edward, by an 


early ſubmiſſion z and the King, encouraged by this favourable incident, led his 
army into the enemy's country, and croſſed the Tweed without oppoſition at 


Coldſtream. He then received a meſſage from John, by which that prince hav- 
ing now procured for himſelf and his nation, Pope Celeſtine's diſpenſation from 
former oaths, renounced the homage. which had been done to England, and ſet 
Edward at defiance . This bravade was but ill ſupported by the military ope- 
rations of the Scots. Berwic was already taken by affault : Sir William Dou- 
glas, the governor, was made priſoner : Above 7000 of the garriſon were put to 
the ſword + : And Edward, elated by this great advantage, diſpatched earl War- 


renne with 10,000 men, to lay ſiege to Dunbar, which was defended by che flower 


22th April. 


1 the Scottiſh nobility. 


Taz Scots, ſenſible of the importance of this place, which, if taken, laid 


their whole country open to the enemy, advanced with their main army, under 


the command of the earls of Buchan, Lenox, and Mar, in order to relieve it. 
Warrenne, not diſmayed by the great ſuperiority of their number, marched out 
to give them battle. He attacked them with great vigour; and as undiſciplined 
troops, the more numerous they are, are but the more expoſed to a panic upon 
any alarm, he ſoon threw. them into confuſion, and chaced them off the field with 


great ſlaughter T. The loſs of the Scots is ſaid to have amounted to 20, ooo 


men: The caſtle of Dunbar, with all its garriſon, ſurrendered next day to Ed- 
ward, who, after the battle, had brought up the main body of the Engliſh, and 
who now proceeded with an aſſured confidence of ſucceſs. The caſtle of Roxbo- 


rough was yielded by James, ſteward of Scotland 5; and that nobleman, from 


Whom is deſcended the royal family of Stuart, was again obliged to ſwear 
- fealty to Edward. Aſter a feeble reſiſtance, the caſtles of Edinburgh and Stirling 


opened their gates to the enemy. All the ſouthern parts were inſtantly ſubdued by 
the Engliſh z and to enable them the better to reduce the northern, whoſe 
inacceſſible ſituation ſeemed to give them ſome more ſecurity, Edward re- 
ceived a ſtrong reinforcement of Welſh and Iriſh, who being accuſtomed to a 


deſultory kind of war, were the beſt qualified to purſue the fugitive Scots into 


© Rymer, vol. 1. p. 607. Walüng. p. 66. Heming. yol. i. p· 92. + Walſing. 1 66. Hem” ' 
ing. vol. i. p. 89. Trivet, p. 289. t Walſing. p- 67. Heming. vol. i. p. 96. Trivet, f. 291. 
Chron. Dunſt. vol. ii. p. 60. 5 Heming. vol. i. p. 97. Trivet, p. "yn: | 
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With his own ſubjects, and over-awed by the Engliſh, abandoned all thoſe e dd 

ſources, which his people. might yet have poſſeſſed in this extremity. He haſtened - | 


„ene broke by their misfortunes 8 and the feeble and timid. Baliol, diſcontented 


to make his ſubmiſſions to Edward; he expreſſed the deepeſt penitence for his dif- 


loyalty to his liege lord. ; and he Fre a ſolemn and irrevocable reſignation of his 
eden into the hands of that monarch f. Edward marched. northwards to 
and Elgin, without meeting an enemy : No Scotſman approached him 


f bot to pay him ſubmiſſion and do him homage t: Even the turbulent Highland- 


ers, ever refractory to their own. princes, and averſe to the reſtraint of laws, endea- 
vo red. to 2 the devaſtation of their country, by giving him early proofs 


| And Edward, having brought the whole kingdom to a ſeeming 
tate of 2 returned to the ſouth with his army, There was a ſtone, to 
| hich the popular ſupe ſtirion. of the Scots paid the higheſt, veneration: All their 


tradition aſſured them, that Wherever this ſtone was placed, their nation mould 
always govern : And it was carefully preſerved at Scone, as the true palladium of 
| their monarchy, and their ultimate reſource amidſt all their . misfortunes. _ 


ward got. poſſeſſion of 3 4 ang carried it with him to England $... He gave orders 


to deſtroy all the recore | thoſe: monuments of antiquity, which might, pre- 
ſerve the memory of the ependance of the kingdom, and refute the Engliſh 
claims of ſuperiority. The Scots, pretend, that he alſo deſtroyed all the annals 
preſerved in their conyents;: But it is not probable, that a nation ſo rude and un- 
oliſhed,, would be poſſeſſed of any hiſtory, which.deſerves much to be regreted. 
The great ſeal of Baliol was broke 3 and that prince himſelf 
to London, and committed to cuſtody in the Tower. Two years afterwards, be 
was. reſtored to his liberty; and ſubmitted to a voluntary. baniſhment in, France; 
where, without making any. farther attempts for. the recoyery of, his royalty, he 
died in a private ſtation. |, Warrenne was left governor, of 1 Eng: 
hihmen were entruſted with all the chief offices: And Edward,, 
that he had attained the end of all . the long train of fraud and 
violence which he had practiſed ay _ AG fig eh Ws oY ln in 
| duction of that kingdom, return iQorious army into 


Au attempt, which be E e eee eee N wih 
vas n equally ſucceſsful. - Ho ſent thither an army of 7000 men, under the 


„abt, wel l 5. ge. ches: Dank vol. K F. G 1 We le $.4 18. Mate 
oy Heming. r Trivet, p. 292. nh N 
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were ſeated on it when they received the rite of inauguration ;, An antient 


was carried a priſoner | 
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| Chip, vin command of his brdther* the karl of Lancafter; and that prince gained” 1 a 
s. - ſome advantages over the French at Bourdesur: But he Was Toon after ſeized with 
4 diſtemper, of Winch he died ar Bayonne. The command devolved on the earl 35 
of Likeolh, wh was not able to! | blade Wy . confiderable during che” | 
of the campaign *. 12 ID 5 
Br the actiye and ambitious kirk of Edward, lite bi Sued brought at 
«a iderable atcefions to the Engliſh monarchy, could never be ſatisfied, ſo ton 
1 its "ao the antient patrimony of his family, was v wreſted · from him by che : 5 | 
== | hoteft artifices of the French monateh. Finding, that the diſtance of that province. 1 
| a fendered all his efforts againftit feeble and uncertain, he propoſed to attack France 
| in 1 varter where ſhe appeared more vulnerable ; and with this view, he married 
| | + daughter Elizabeth to John earl of Holland, and at che fame time e con- ; 
ttacted an alliance with Guy earl of Flanders, ſtipulated to pay "Him the ſum of 
74,0001. and projetted/an- invaſion wich thelr united forces pom Philip, cheit 
ominon enemy T. He hoped, that, When he hitnſelf, at the head of the Eng. 


| 
| | 
> Flemiſh, and Dutch armies, reinforced by his German allies, to whom he 
bad promiſed or remitted very conſiderable fums, ſhould enter the frontiers "of - 
France, and threaten' the capital itſelf wich imininent danger, Philip would at 
| kft be obliged to relinquiſh. his acquiſitions, and purchaſe peace by the reſtitu- 
1 tio of Guienne. But in order to ſet this great mugbine in movement, cconfider. 
| | üble ſuppkes were requiſite from the parliament; and Edward,” without much 
| 


difficulty, obtained from the barons and knights à new grant of 2a twelfth of all 
their-moveables, and from the boroughs, that of an eighth. The great and al · 
moſt unlitſited power of the King over the latter, enabled him to throw the hea- 
vieſt part of the burthen on them; and the prejudices, which he ſeems always ro 
have entetttihed againſt the church, on account of their former zel for the 
Mountfort faction, made hit refolve to load them with {till more conſiderable 
impoſitions, and be required of them à fifth of their moveables. But he here 
met with an oppoſition, which for ſome time diſtoneerted all his meaſures, and 
him in enterprises, which were e und Wobld 
hive proved ruinbus'to any of his pre WAY PTY eee e ee 
| Diſſention BUUtv Ae VIII. whe bad ſhccceded bs eleſtige in the throne, was 4 man of 
N the cler. tne moſt loft unc enterprlzing ſpitit; acid . — baer * manners, 
mats nien comimdny aecompanes ambition in men of his order, he was determined 
to carry the authoty ef che fiars, and his'dominion- over the min power, 
to a8 great a height as it had Rh in any former period. ua 


1 


e 


* Heming, vol. i. P. 73, 23,5. vl. val b. . 56. wurd g. | 
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could not but expect more violent treatment on this ſharp refufal,” grounded on 5 


| emen t Heming. vol. i. p. 105. 
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Frente by Rs the church. in. every | province of Fa Chap. , 


immediate 
3 had extremely alienated the affections of the clergy, and. had afforde: 
_ magiſtrate a pretencę for, laying. like impoſiions on eccleſiaſtical reyenu 
hee attemßpted to reſume, the former ſtation of the ſovereign pontiff, and to eſtabli 
himſelf as the common protector of the ſpiritual order againſt all invaders. For 
this purpoſe, he iſſued very early in his ay ot a general bull, prohibiting all 
prigces.to. levy, withput his. Pen, 92 taxes from the cl Fi ergy, and all clergymen | 
do ſubmit to ſuch. impolixigns 3. and and threatening both of them with, the penalties ß =: 
excommunieation. in caſe. of di e „ This important eddict is 5 to have 27 7 
been procured by. the ſolicitation Robert de Wiachelley, archbiſhop of Canter- T wo 
| bury, ho intended to-employ it as a rampart againſt the violent extortions which | | 1 
the church had felt from Edward, and the ſtill greater, which that priner z mul: 13 
 riplied neceſſities gave them reaſon to apprehend, When a demand, therefore, was i — 
made on the clergy of a fifth of their moyeablcs, a tax which was probably much 8 1 
more grievous: than a fifth of their revenue, as their lands were moſtly ſtocked = 1 
with their cattle, and cultiyated by their Ville; the clexgy. took ſhelter under .. 8 
che bull of Pope Boniface, and pleaded conſcience in refuſing compliance . The 
ing came not immediately to extremities on this repulſe ; but locking. M 3 » 
all their granaries and. barns, and probibiting all rent to be paid them, he ap- 85 4 
pointed a new ſynod, to confer upon his demand. The primate, not diſmayed RY [3 
theſe proofs of Edward's reſolution, here plainly told him, that the clergy « owed 14 

to two ſovereigns, their f ſpiritual and their temporal; but their duty 15 

bound them to a much ffricter attachment to the former than to the Jatter : They . I 
could not comply with his commands (for ſuch, in ſome meaſure, the requeſts of 
the crown were then e in n contradi8ion to the . p ibition of the 


ſovercign pontiff f. TAY 1 7 
e 


Taz clergy had hi wot 92800 ve u ala Edward EIN: very nene js 1297. 
to thoſe numerous privileges, on which they ſet ſo bigh 'a value. He had for- 
merly ſeized, in an arbitrary manner, all the money and plate lodged in the 
churches and convents, and had applied them to the public ſervice & and they 


r _— 
. * W ＋* 2» 1 
— . r . . 


n 


ſuch dangerous principles. Inſtead of applying to the Pope for a"'relaxation f 
his bull, he reſolved immediately to employ the power in his hands; and he told 
the eccleſiaſtics, that, ſince they refuſed to ſupport the civil government, they were 
unworthy to receive any benefit from it; and he would accordingly put them out 


* Rymer, val. ii, p. 706. Heming. vol. l. p. 104. 4; . yol. j. p. 187. E 
Ra Heming vol, i. p. + 
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* * of the protection of the laws. This vigorous meaſure was immediately carried 
into execution ꝰ. Orders were ifſued to the judges to receive no cauſe obs dads 


= 


"ov 
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chem'by the lergy; to hear and decide all cauſes in which they were defendantz: 
To do every man juſtice againſt them; to do them Juſtice againſt no body . 


The eccleſiaſtics immediately found themfelves in the moſt miſerable ſituation 


pable. They could not remain in their own' houfes or convents for want of 


ſobfitance: If they went abroad, in queſt of a maintenance, they were dif- 


| mounted from their horſes, robbed of their cloaths, abuſed by every ruffian, and 
Ao redreſs could be obtained by them for the moſt violent injury. The primate 


Himſelf was attacked on the high-way; was ſtripped of all his equipage and fur- | 


niture, and was at laſt reduced to board himſelf with a ſingle ſervant in the houſe 
of a country clergyman . The King, mean while, remained an indifferent 
ſpectator of all theſe violences and without employing his officers in commit- 
ing any immediate injury on the priefts, which might have appeared inyidious 
and oppreſſive, he took ample vengeance on them for their obſtinate refuſal of 
his demands. Tho' the archbiſhop iſſued a general ſentence of excommunication 
agal oft all who attacked the perfons or property of eceleſiaſtics, it was not regarded z 
while Edward enjoyed the pleaſure of- ſeeing the people become the voluntary in- 
fi ments of his juſtice againſt them, and enure themſelves to throw off that 
| 7 pect for the facred n by Wen 9 han bes * 2 over. enn ur 
verned. 

Tux riet of the telus bord n hints by this harſh” treatment. - Beet 
that the whole province of York, which lay neareft the danger that ſtill hung 
over them from the Scots, voluntarily from the firſt voted a fifth of their move- 
ables; the biſhops of Saliſbury, Ely, and ſome others, made à com̃poſition for 
the ſecular clergy within their fees ; and they agreed; not to pay the fifth, which 
would have been an act of diſobedience to Boniface's bull, but to depoſite a ſum 
equivalent i in ſome church appointed them; where it was taken by the King's of- 
ficers g. Many, particular conyents and clergymen made payment of a like ſum, 
and received the King's protection |. Thoſe who had not ready money, entered 


into recognizances for the payment. And there was ſcarce found one eccleſiaſtic 


in the kingdom, who ſeemed willing to ſuffer for the fake of religious privileges, 
this new ſpecies of martyrdom, the moſt tedious. and languiſhing of any, the 


moſt mortifying to ſpiritual pride, and not rewarded by that crown of 1 80 ü 


which the church holds up, with ſuch oſtentation, to her devoted adherents. . 


* Walling. p. 69. Heming. vol. i. p. 107. + M. Weſt. «P4429. . Heming. vol. l. 
y- 4 | y Feng. vol. i. . 108, ns 5 Chron Dunſt. p. 653 , f 1 1 vol. 
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3 granted by parliament, th! abet wa nt fla. XL : , 18 
cient to ſupply the King s neceſſities, and that levied by compoſitions with the ,, | 
clergy came in lowly, Edward was obliged, for the ſake of farther ſupply, to meaſures | 1 
exert his arbitrary power, and to lay an oppreſſive hand on all orders of men in 1 
the kingdom. He limited the merchants in the quantity of wool allowed to be 
ex ported; and at the ſame time forced them to pay him a duty of forty ſnilj- : * _ 
Ungs a ſack, which was computed to be much above the fiſth of the value®. He 8 l 5 
ſeized all the reſt of the wool, as well as all the leather of the kingdom, into his BE 1 
hands; and diſpoſed of theſe commodities for his own benefit : He required the 1 
_ theriffs of each county to ſupply him with 2000 quarters of heat, and a6 many © 1% 
of oats,” Which he permitted them to ſeize wherever they could find them; Tyre 4 
cattle and other commodities neceſſiry for ſupplying his army were laid hold .f . | & 
without the conſent of the owners : And tho? he promiſed afterwards to pay 4 KL 
the equivalent of all theſe, goods, men ſaw; but little probability that a'prince, who 14 
ſubmitted ſo little to the limitations of law, could ever, amidſt his multiplied NE 4 


neceſſities, be reduced to a ſtrict obſervance. of his engagements. He ſhowed: at 5 13 
tie ſame time an equal diſregard to the principles of the feudal law,” by which all Ons 1 
the lands of his kingdom were held: In order to encreaſe his army, and enable "ms 
him to ſupport that great effort, which he propoſed to make againſt France, he | J 
required the attendance of every proprietor of land, poſſeſſed of twenty pounds a 2 1 | 
year, even tho“ he held not of the crown, a ee by * 1 
his eſtate to perform any fueb ſervice g. 1 
Tuxsz acts of violence and of bhi Wes notwirhſtanding the pan per · 1 
onal regard generally borne to the King, bred murmurs in every order of men; | 
and it was not long, before ſome of the great nobility, jealous of their own pri- .. 


vileges, as well as of national liberty, gave countenance and authority to theſe 4 
complaints. Edward aſſembled an army on the ſea-coaſt, which he propoſed to . 1 2B 
ſend over into Gaſcony, while he himſelf ſhould in perſon make an impreſſion on = 
the ſide of Flanders, and he intended to put theſe forces under the command of 11 


Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, the conſtable, and Robert Bigod, earl of 
Norfolk, the mareſchal of England. But theſe two powerful earls refuſed to exe · 
cute his orders, and affirmed, that they were only obliged by their office to at- 

tend his perſon in the wars. A violent altercation enſued; and the King, in the 
height of his paſſion, addreſſing himſelf to the conſtable, exclaimed, Sir Earl, by 
God, yon ſhall either go or hang. By God, Sir King, replied Hereford, I will nei- 


e Walking p- 66. Trivet, v. 296. + Heming rok l. P. g 1% 1 Heeg 1 
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. XIII. ther go nor hang * And he immediately e with the kin, wp 


— 


chirey other conſiderable. barons. F £5063 


Uron this oppoſition, the King laid kde OUS. 405 . = againſt = 
Guienhez- and aſſembled the army, which he propoſed to tranſport into Flags 


ders, But the two earls, irritated in the conteſt and elated by impunity, pre- 


tenthing that none of their anceſtors had ever ſerved in that country, refuſed tao 


5 , -  perforth the duty of their office in muſtering the army f. The King, now: finding 
it-adviſeable to proceed with moderation, inſtead of forteiting the earls, who poſ- 


Eſſed-their dignities by hereditary right, appointed Thomas de Berkeley, and 


F Geoffrey de Geyneville, to act in that emergence, as conſtable and mareſchal 4. He 
"endeavoured to reconcile himſelf with the church; took the primate again into 


favour 3" made him, in conjunction with Reginald de Grey, tutor to the 1 b 


whom he propoſed to appoint guardian of the kingdom during his abſence; and 


he even uſſembled a great number of the nobility in Weſtminſter - hall to whom 


he deigned to make an apology for his paſt conduct. He pleaded the urgent 


nedeſſities of the crown; his extreme want of money; his engagement from ho- 
hout as well as intereſt to ſupport his allies abroad: And he promiſed, if ever 
he returned in ſafety, to redreſs all cheir grievances,” to reſtore the execution of 
the laws, and to make all his ſubjects compenſation for the loſſes, which they had 


ſoſtained. Mean - while, he begged them to ſuſpend their animoſities 3 to jndge of 


hit by his future behaviour, of which, he hoped, he would be more maſter oY 

to-remain faithful to his government, or if he Periſhed i in * HAS war, to * 

ſerve their allegiance to his ſon and ſucceſſor j. © 
Turnt were certainly, from the concurrence of 2 8 

and the grievances of the people, materials ſufficient in any other period ee 


kindled a civil war in England: But the vigour, and abilities of Edward kept 


every one in awe and his dexterity in ſtopping on the brink of danger, and re- 
tracting the meaſures, to which he was puſhed by his violent temper and arbi- 
traty principles, ſaved the nation from ſo great a calamity. The two great earls 
dared not to break out into open violence 3; and they proceeded no farther than 
framing a remonſtrance, which was delivered to the King at Winchelſea, when 
he was ready to embark for Flanders. They there complained: of the violations 
of the great charter and that of foreſts; the violent ſeizure of corn, leather, cat 
tle, and above all, of wool,” a commodity, wich they affirmed to be equal in 
value to half the lands of the kingdom; the arbitrary impoſition of forty ſhil- 


. Heming. vol. I. p. 112. | + Rymer, vol. li. p. . Walüng. p. 70. . M. Weſt. : 
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gs @ kk oh the ſmall quantity of wool allowed nn the merchants 3 Cbep. r 
and they claimed an immediate redreſs of all theſe grievances ?. The King told 77 
them, chat the greateſt part of his council were now abſent, and without their ad- 8 
| vict he rould not dellberate on meaſures of ſo great conſequence . 
Bor the conſtable and marefchal, with the barons of their party, Teſalved: to Diſſenſions | 
take advantage of Edward's abſence, and to obtain an authentic aſſent to their p rons. Ner- 44 
demands. ben ſummoged to attend the parliamemt at London, they came 
! with a great be 7 of cavalry an infantry ; and before they wand enter the ty, 
ted char the gites ſhould be put into their cuſtody 2. The primate, who 
ſecretly favoured all their pretenſions, adviſed the council to comply z and thus 
they became maſters borh of the young prince and of the reſolutions of parlia- 
5 Their & em nds, however, were very moderate; and ſuch as ſufficieatly 
7 the 8! of their intention in all their paſt meaſures : They only re- 
vired, that che two charrers/ſh6uld receive'a ſolemn confirmation ; that a'clauſe | 
ould” be added to ſecure the nation for. ever againſt all impoſitions and/taxes 
. 2 0 conſent. of parliament; and that they themſelves and their adherencs 
;refofcd to attend the King into Flanders, ſhould be pardoned Tor this 
abe and fhould de again receives into favour h. Tbe prince of Wales and 
his 3 aſſented to theſe tertns ; and the charters were ſent over to the King 
in Flanders 10 be chere confr med by him. Edward felt the uumoſt veluctance 
0 chis meaſure, which, he apprebended, would for the future impoſe fetters on 
his conduc,” and ſet limits bis lawleſs authority. On various pretences, he 
—2.— days the giving any anſwer to the deputies; and ,when the perni- 
cious coriſequerices of his refuſal were repreſented to him, be was ut laſt obliged, 
_ after many internal firuggles, | to affix his ſeal to the charters, 38 alſo to theiclauſe 
that bereaved him of the power, which, he had d f 11-47: 
view faxes upon the people J. 
"Taar we may Kniſh at once this joterefting cranſaBtion ith elit ; 
ment of the \ charters, we ſhall briefly mention the ſubſequent events which relate 
dd it. "The conſtable and marefchal, informed of the King's: comhpliance; were 
farisfied and not only. ceaſed from diſturbing the government, bur aflited"the 
regency with all their power agajpſt the Scots; who had riſen in arms, and had 
thrown off the yoke of the Engliſh], But being ſenſible, that the ſmalleſt pre» 
dence would ſuffice to make Edward retract theſe deteſted laws, which, tho' they 
C Walling pun. Heming. vol. i. p. 115. Trivet,'p. 90x." + Walfing. p. 76. Hemivg. 
| vol. i. p. 117. -Trivet, p. 304. f Heming. vol. i. p. 138. $ Walling. p. 73. Heming. a 
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ck XII, had often received the ſanction both of King and parliament, and had been ac- 
1297- knowledged during three reigns, were never yet deemed to have ſufficient vali- 
dity ; they inſiſted; that he ſhould again confirm them on his return to England, 
and ſhould thereby renounce all plea which he might derive from his reſiding in 
a foreign country, when he formerly affixed. his ſeal to them“. It appeared, that 
they judged aright of Edward's character and intentions: He delayed this con- 
| firmation as long as poſſible; and when the fear of worſe conſequences obliged, 
13 | him again to comply, he added expreſsly a ſalvo for his royal dignity or prero- 
| gative, which in effect enervated the force of the whole charter T. The two earls 
and their adherents left the parliament in diſcontent; and the King was con- 
ſtrained, in a future ſeſſion, to grant the people, without any ſubterfuge, a pure 
and abſolute confirmation of thoſe laws , which were ſo much the object of their 
paſſionate affection. Even farther ſecurities were then provided for the eftabliſh. 
ment of national privileges. Three knights were appointed to be choſen in each 
county, and were inveſted with the power of puniſhing by fines and impriſon- 
ment, every tranſgreſſion or violation of the charters : A precaution, which, 
tho; it was ſoon diſuſed, as encroaching too much on royal prerogative, proves 
the attachment, which the Engliſh in that age bore to * and 9387 wal 9 
ed | jealouſy of the arbitrary diſpoſition of Edward, 
Taz work, however, was not yet entirely finiſhed and log, E Ih 1 
to execute the leſſer charter, it was requiſite by new perambulations to ſet bounds 
to the royal foreſts, and to deſafforeſt all thoſe lands which former encroach- 
ments had comprehended within their limits. Edward diſcovered the ſame re- 
juctance to comply with this equitable demand; and it was not till after many 
delays on his part, and many ſolicitations and requeſts, and even menaces of 
war and violence ||, on the part of the barons, that the perambulations were 
made, and exact boundaries fixt, by a jury in each county, to the extent of his 
foreſts I. Had not his ambitious and active temper raiſed him ſo many foreign 
enemies, and obliged him to have recourſe ſo often to the aſſiſtance of his ſub- 
jects, it is likely that * conceſſions could never have been * Met 


X | him. Rinn ene 15862168 e . a 
= | | * Heming om 1 p. 19 TAO vol. i. . p-467, 1566. > i b Heming vol, 2 
5 p. 160464 486 Hemiogford, — i. p. 170. 


l Walſing. p. 80. We are told by Tyrrel, vol. ii. p. 145. from. the Chironiclo of St, Albans, 
that the barons, not contented with the execution of the charter of foreſts, \demanded of Edward as 


high terms as had deen 25 on his father by the earl of Leiceſter: But no other n mentions 
this particular, | d 


+ Heming. vol. . 171. M. Weſt. p. 431, ry | 
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Bur while the people, after ſo many ſucceſsful ſtruggles, deemed themſelves Chap. XIII. 
happy in the ſecure poſſeſſion of their privileges; they were ſurprized in 1305 to 2297+ 
find, that Edward had ſecretly applied to Rome, and had procured from that mer- 
cenary court, an abſolution from all the oaths and engagements, which he had ſo 
often reiterated to obſerve both the charters. There are ſome hiſtorians “ ſo cre- 
dulous as to imagine, that this perilous ſtep was taken by him for no other -pur- 
poſe than to acquire the merit of granting a new confirmation of the charters, as 
he did ſoon after; and a confirmation ſo much the more unqueſtionable, that it 
could never after be invalidated by his ſucceſſors from the pretence of any force 
or violence which had been impoſed on him. But beſides, that this might have 
been done with a much better grace, if he had never applied for any ſuch abſolu- 
tion, the whole tenor of his conduct proves him to be little ſuſceptible of ſuch re- 
finements in patriotiſm ; and this very deed itſelf, in which he confirmed anew the 
- charters, carries on the face of it a very oppoſite preſumption. Tho? he ratified 
the charters in general, he till laid hold of the papal bull fo far as to invalidate the 
late perambulations of the foreſts, which had been made with ſuch gare and attention, 
and to reſerve to himſelf the power, in caſe of favourable incidents, to extend as 
much as formerly theſe arbitrary juriſdictions. If the power was not in fact made 
uſe of, we can only conclude, that the favourable incidents did not occur. 


Tnus, after the conteſts of near a whole century, and thoſe ever accompanied 
with violent jealouſies, often with public convulſions, the great charter was finally 
| eſtabliſhed ; and the Engliſh nation have the honour of extorting, by their perſe- 
verance, this conceſſion from the ableſt, the moſt warlike, and the moſt ambitious 
of all their princes T. It is computed, that above thirty confirmations of it were 
at different times required of ſeveral Kings, and granted by them, in full parlia- 
ment; a precaution, which, while it diſcovers ſome ignorance of the true na- 
ture of law and government, proves a very laudable jealouſy of national privi- 
leges in the people, and an extreme anxiety, leſt contrary precedents ſhould ever 
be pleaded as an authority for infringing them. Accordingly we find, that tho? 1 
arbitrary practices often prevailed, and were even able to eſtabliſh themſelves into 
ſettled cuſtoms, the validity of the great charter was never afterwards formally 
diſputed; and that grant was ſtill regarded as the baſis of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, and the ſure rule by which the authority of every cuſtom was to be tried 
and canvaſſed. The juriſdiction of the Star- chamber, martial law, impriſon - 


» Brady, vol. ii. p. 84. Cate, vol. ii. p. 292. 

+ It muſt however be remarked, that the King never forgave the chief actors in this tranſaQion, 
and he found means afterwards to oblige both the conſtable and mareſchal to reſign their offices into 
his hands. The former received a new grant of it: But the office of mareſchal was given to Thomas | 
of Brotherton, the King's ſecond ſon. | 
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Chap. xIII. ment by warrants from the privy council, and other practices of a like nature, 


1297. 


en legiſlative authority. 


tho! eſtabliſhed for ſeveral centuries, were ſcarce ever allowed by the Engliſh to 
be parts of their conſtitution : The affection of the nation for liberty till prevail- 
ed over all precedent, and even all political reaſoning : The exerciſe of thefe 
powers, after being long the ſource of ſecret murmurs among the people, was, in 
fullneſs 'of time, ſolemnly aboliſhed, as e at leaſt as oppreſſive, by the 


N 


To return to the period, from which this account of the chatte Gian led us : 
T ho? the King $ impatience to appear at the head of his armies in Flanders made 
Him overlook all conſiderations, either of domeſtic diſcontents or of commotions 


among the Scots: he had been ſo long retarded by the ſeveral obſtructions thrown 


in his way, that he loſt the proper ſeaſon for action, and after his arrival made no 
progreſs againſt the enemy. The King of France, taking advantage of his ab- 
ſence, had broke into the Low Countries ; had defeated the Flemings in the battle 
of Furnes; had made himſelf maſter of Liſle, St. Omer, Courtrai, and Ypres 
and ſeemed in a ſituation to take full vengeance on the earl of Flanders, his re- 
bellious vaſſal. But Edward, ſeconded by an Engliſh army of 50,000 men (for 


dis is the number aſſigned by hiſtorians ) was ſoon able to ſtop the career of his | 
victories; and Philip, finding all the weak reſources of his kingdom to be already 
exhauſted, began to dread a reverſe of fortune, and to apprehend an invaſion on 


France itſelf. The King of England, on the other hand, diſappointed of afiſ- 
tance from Adolph, King of the Romans, which he had purchaſed at a very high 


price, and finding many urgent calls for his preſence in England, was deſirous of 


ending on any honourable terms a war, which ſerved only to divert his force from 


the execution of more important projects. This difpoſition of both monarchs 


ſoon produced a ceſſation of hoſtilities for two years; and engaged them to tub- 


Z mit their differences to the- arbitration of Pope Boniface. 


| Boniyace was FE laſt of the e pontiffs who exerciſed OO 
over the temporal juriſdiction of princes ; and theſe exorbitant pretenſions, which 
he had been tempted to aſſume from the ſucceſsful example of his predeceſſors, 
but of which the ſeaſon was now paſt, involved him in ſo many calamities, and 
were attended with ſo unfortunate a cataſtrophe, that they have been ſecretly 
abandoned, tho? never openly relinquiſhed, by his ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic chair. 
Edward and Philip, equally jealous of papal claims, took care to inſert in their 


21 reference, that Boniface was made judge of the differences by their e as a 
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| private POR not by any right of his pontificate; and the Pope, without ſeem- Chap. zue 
ing to be offended at this mortifying clauſe, proceeded to give a ſentence between * 
them, in which they both acquieſced “. He brought them to agree, that their 
union ſhould be cemented by a double marriage, that of Edward himſelf, who 

| was now a widower, with Margaret, Philip's ſiſter, and that of the prince of 
Wales with Iſabella, the daughter of that monarch +. Philip was likewiſe will- 
ing to reſtore Guienne to the Engliſh, which he had indeed nopretenſions to detain ; . 

but he inſiſted, that the Scots and their King, John Baliol, ſhould, as his allies, Peace with 
be alſo comprehended in the treaty, and ſhould be reſtored to their liberty. The 
difference, was, after ſeveral diſputes, compromiſed by making mutual ſacrifices 

to each other. Edward agreed to abandon his ally the earl of Flanders, on con- 

dition that Philip ſhould treat in like manner his ally the King of Scots. The 
proſpect of conquering theſe two countries, whoſe ſituation made them ſo com · 
modious an acquiſition to the different kingdoms, prevailed over all other conſi- 
derations z and tho? they were both finally diſappointed in their hopes, their con- 

duct was very reconcilable to the principles of an intereſted policy. This was the 
firſt ſpecimen which the Scots had of the French alliance, and which was exactly 
| conformable to what a ſmaller power muſt always expect, when it blindly attaches 
itſelf ro the will and fortunes of a greater. That unhappy people, now engaged 
in a brave, tho* unequal conteſt for their liberties, were totally abandoned by the 


ally, in whom they repoſed their final confidence, to the will of an imperious 


conqueror, 1 

| Trno' England, as well as "other European countries, was, in its antient ſtate, Revole of 
very ill qualified for making, and till worſe for maintaining conqueſts, Scotland Scotland. 
was ſo much inferior in its internal force, and was ſo ill ſituated for receiving fo- 
reign ſuccours, that it is no wonder an ambitious monarch ſhould have caſt his 
eye on ſo tempting an acquiſition, which brought both ſecurity and greatneſs to 


his native kingdom. But the inſtruments whom Edward employed to maintain 


his dominion over the northern kingdom, were not happily choſen ; and ated not L 
with the requiſite prudence and moderation, in reconciling the Scottiſh nation to a 

yoke, which they bore with ſuch extreme reluctance. Warrenne retiring into 
England, on account of his bad ſtate of health, left the adminiſtration entirely 

in the hands of Ormeſby, who was appointed juſticiary of Scotland, and Creſ- 
ſingham, who bore the office of treaſurer ; and a very ſmall military force remain- - 

ed to ſecure the precarious authority of theſe miniſters. The latter had no other 


* Rymer, vol. ii. p. 817. Heming. vol. i. p. 149. Trivet, gon. 
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object but the amaſſing money by rapine and injuſtice: The former diſtinguiſhed? 


| himſelf by the rigour and ſeverity of his temper : And both of them, treating the 
Scots as a Conquered people, made them ſenfible, too early, of the grievous ſer-- 


vitude, into which they had fallen. As Edward required, that all the pro- 
prietors of land ſhould ſwear fealty to him; every one, who: refuſed or de- 
layed the giving this teſtimony of ſubmiſſion, was outlawed, and confined,. 


and puniſhed without mercy; and the braveſt and moſt generous ſpirits of the 


nation were chus exaſperated to the higheſt degree agalpit the Engliſh 1 82 
ment *. 


TERRE was one William Wallace, of a ſmall 88 but deſcended of an an- 


tient family, in the Weſt of Scotland, whoſe courage prompted him to undertake,, 


and enabled him finally to execute, the deſperate attempt of delivering his native 


country from the dominion of foreigners. This man, whoſe valorous exploits. 


are the object of juſt admiration, but have been much exaggerated by the tradi- 
tions of his countrymen, had been provoked by the inſolence of an Engliſh offi- 
cer. to put him to death; and finding himſelf obnoxious on that account to the 
ſeverity of the adininiſtration, he fled into the woods, and offered himſelf as a 
leader to all thoſe whom their crimes or bad fortune, or avowed hatred of the 


Engliſh, had reduced to a like neceſſity. He was endowed with a gigantic force- 


of body, with. heroic courage of mind, with-diſintereſted magnanimity, with an 
incredible patience and ability to bear hunger, fatigue, and all the ſeverities of 
the ſeaſons 3. and he ſoon acquired among thoſe deſperate fugitives that authority 
to which his virtues ſo juſtly intitled him. Beginning with ſmall attempts, in 
which he was always ſucceſsful, he gradually proceeded to more momentous en- 
terprizes; and he diſcovered equal caution in ſecuring his followers, and valour 


in annoying the enemy. By his knowledge of the country, he was enabled, when 


purſued, to enſure a retreat among the moraſſes or foreſts or mountains; and 
again, collecting his diſperſed aſſociates, he appeared unexpectedly in another 
quarter, and ſurprized and routed and put to the ſword. the unwary Engliſh. . 
Every day brought accounts of his great actions, which were received with no leſs. 
favour by his countrymen than terror by the enemy: All thoſe, who thirſted after 


military fame, were deſirous to partake. of his renown : His ſucceſsful valour 


ſeemed to vindicate the nation from the ignominy into which it had fallen, by its 
tame ſubmiſſion to the Engliſh :- And tho' no nobleman of note ventured as yet to 
Join his party, he had gained a. general confidence and attachment. which birth 

and fortune are not alone able to confer. 955 


= * Walkng, p. 70. Heming. vol. i. e Trivet, p.299- 
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followers to correſpond to his on, reſolved to ſtrike a deciſive blow againſt the 
Engliſh- government; and he concerted the plan of attacking Ormeſby at Scone, 


and of taking vengeance on him, for all the violence and tyranny of which he had 


been guilty. The juſticiary apprized of his intention, fled haſtily into England: 
All the other officers of that nation imitated his example: Their terror added ala- 
erity and courage to the Scots; who betook themſelves to arms in every b, 
Many of the principal barons, and among the reſt Sir William Douglas , openly 
ecountenanced Wallace's party: Robert Bruce ſecretly favoured and promoted the 
fame cauſe: And the Scots, ſhaking off their fetters, prepared themſelves to de- 
fend, by an united effort, that liberty which they had ſo unexpectedly recovered- 
from the hands of their oppreſſors. 


Bur Warrenne, collecting an army of 40, ooo men in the north of England, 


prepared to re-eſtabliſh his authority; and he endeavoured by the celerity of. 
his armament, and of his march, to compenſate for his paſt negligence, which 


had enabled the Scots to ſhake off the Engliſh government. He ſuddenly entered 


Annandale, and came up with the enemy at Irvine, before their forces were fully 
collected, and before they had put themſelves in a proper poſture of defence. 

Many of the Scots nobles, alarmed with theig dangerous fituation, here ſubmitted 
to the Engliſh, renewed their oaths of fealfy, promiſed to deliver hoſtages for 
their good behaviour, and received a pardon for all paſt offences T. Others who 
had not yet declared themſelves, ſuch as the ſteward of Scotland and the earl of 
Lennox, joined, tho' with reluctance, the Engliſh army; and waited a favour- 


able opportunity of embracing. the cauſe of their diſtreſſed countrymen. But 
Wallace, whoſe authority over his retainers was more fully confirmed by the ab- 


| ſence of the great nobles, perſevered obſtinately in his purpoſe ; and finding him- 
ſelf unable to give battle to the enemy, he marched northwards, with an intention 

of prolonging the war, and of turning to his advantage the ſituation of that moun- 

tainous and barren country. When Warrenne advanced to Stirling, he found Wal- 


lace encamped at Cambuſkenneth, on the oppoſite banks of the Forth; and be- 


ing continually urged by the impatient Creſſingham, who was actuated both by 
perſonal and national animoſities- againſt the Scots , he prepared to attack them 
in that poſition, which Wallace, no leſs prudent than courageous; had choſen for 
lis army 9. In ſpite of the remonſtrances of Sir. Richard Lundy, a Scotſman 
of birth and family, who ſincerely adhered to the Engliſh, he ordered his army 
to paſs a. bridge which lay over the. Forth; but he was ſoon convinced, by fatal 

* Walſing. p. 70. Heming. vol. i. p. 118. + Heming. vol. i. p. 121, 122. T Hem- 
ing. vol. i. Pp. 12272 e WW POT INNE 


: experience, * 
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: Waazaen, having by many fortunate enterprizes, brought the valour of his Chap. xiir. 
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Chap. XIII. experience, of the error of his conduct. Wallace, allowing ſuch numbers of the 
1298. Engliſh to paſs as he thought proper, attacked them before they were fully formed. 
put them to rout, puſhed part of them into the river, where they were drowned, 
_ deftroyed the reſt by the edge of the fword, and obtained a complete victory over 
them. Among the ſlain was Creſſingham himſelf, whoſe memory was ſo ex- 
cremely odious to the Scots, that they flea'd his dead body, and made ſaddles and 
girths of his ſkin +. Warrenne, finding the remainder of his army much diſmay- 
ed by this misfortune, was obliged again to evacuate the kingdom, and retire into 
England. The caſtles of Roxborgugh and Berwick, ill fortified and e de- 
fended, fell ſoon after into the hands of the Scots. | 
WALL ACE, univerſally revered as the deliverer of his country, 1 now RES 
from the hands of his followers, the dignity of regent or guardian under the cap- 
tive Baliol ; and finding, that the diſorders of war, as well as the unfavourable 
| ſeaſons, had produced a famine: in Scotland, he urged his army to march into 
England, to ſubſiſt at the expence of the enemy, and to revenge all paſt injuries, 
by committing retaliations on that hoſtile nation. The Scots, who deemed every 
thing poſſible under ſuch a leader, joyfully attended his call; and Wallace, break- 
ing into the northern counties during the winter ſeaſon, laid every place waſte with 
fire and ſword ; and after extending on all ſides, without oppoſition, the fury of 
his ravages, as far as the biſhopri Durham, he returned loaded with ſpoils, 
and crowned with glory, into his own country . The diſorders, which at that 
time prevailed in England, from the refraftory behaviour of the conſtable and 
mareſchal, made it impoſſible to collect an army ſufficient to reſiſt the enemy, and 
CP the nation to this loſs and diſhonour. | 
Bur Edward, who received in Flanders intelligence of theſe events, and had 
Already concluded a truce with France, now haſtened over into England, in certain 
hopes, by his activity and valour, not only of wiping off this diſgrace, but of re- 
covering that important conqueſt of Scotland, which he always regarded as 
the chief glory and advantage of his reign. He appeaſed the murmurs of his 
people by conceſſions: and promiſes: He reſtored to the citizens of London the 
election of their own magiſtrates, of which they had been bereaved in the latter part 
of his father's reign: He ordered ſtrict enquiry to be made concerning the quanti- 
ties of corn and other goods, which had been violently ſeized before his departure, 
as if he intended to pay the value to the owners 5: And making public profeſ- 
ſions of confirming and obſerving the charters, he regained the confidence of the 
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maſter of. his people, he collected the whole military force of England, Wales, 298. 


and Ireland; and marched with an 5 of | near an hundred thouſand combatants 
to the northern frontiers. © 


' NoTainG could have enabled the Scots to o reſiſt, but for one ſeaon, ſo ** 

a power, except an entire union among themſelves; but as they were deprived of 
their King, whoſe perſonal qualities, even when he was preſent, appeared ſo con- 
temptible, and had left among his ſubjects no principle of attachment to him or 
his family z factions, jealouſies, and animoſities, unavoidably aroſe among the 
great, and diſtracted all their councils. The elevation of Wallace, tho' purchaſed 
by ſo great merit, and ſuch eminent ſervices, was the object of envy to the nobi- 
lity, who repined to ſee a private gentleman raiſed above them by his rank, and 
ſtill more, by his glory and reputation. Wallace himſelf, ſenſible of their jealouſy, 
and dreading the ruin of his country from thoſe inteſtine diſcords, voluntarily re- 
ſigned his authority, and retained only the command over that body of his fol- 
lowers, who, being accuſtomed to victory under his ſtandard, refuſed to follow 
into the field any other leader. The chief power devolved on the ſteward. of 
Scotland, and Cummin of Badenoch ; men of eminent birth, under whom the 
great chieftans were more willing to ſerve in defence of their country. The two 
Scottiſh commanders, collecting their ſeveral forces from every quarter, fixed 
their ſtation at Falkirk, and propoſed there to abide the aſſault of the Engliſh. 
Wallace was at the head of a third body, which acted under his command. The 
Scots army placed the pikemen along their front : Interlined the intervals between 
the three bodies with archers: And dreading the great ſuperiority of the Engliſh 
in ante endeavoured to ſecure their front by paliſadoes, tied together with 
ropes . In this diſpoſition, they expected the approach of the enemy. 
"Tm King, when he arrived in ſight of the Scots, was pleaſed with the proſpe& 224 1 
of being able, by one deciſive ſtroke, to determine the fortune of the war z and Pale of Fal- 
dividing his army alſo into three bodies, he led them to the attack. The Engliſh 
archers, who began about this time to ſurpaſs thoſe of other nations, firſt chaced 
the Scottiſh bowmen off the field; and then pouring in their arrows among 
the pikemen, who were cooped up within their intrenchments, began to throw 

them into diſorder, and rendered the aſſault of the Engliſh pikemen and cavalry 
more eaſy and ſucceſsful. The whole Scottiſh army was broke, and chaced off 
the field with great ſlaughter ; which the hiſtorians, attending more to the exag- 
gerated relations of the populace, than to the probability of things, make amount 
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Clay. un vo iſe or xt thouſand men . It is only certain, that the Scots never ſuffered a 


greater loſs in any action, nor one which ſeemed to threaten more inevitable min | 
to their country. | 


In this general rout of the army, Wallace 8 ks eil and preſence of mind 
enabled him to keep his troops together; and retiring behind the Charon, which 
lay in his rear, he marched leiſurely along the banks of that ſmall river, which 
protected him from the enemy. Young Bruce, who had already given many 
| proofs of his aſpiring genius, but who ſerved hitherto in the Engliſh army, 
appeared on the oppoſite banks; and diſtinguiſhing the Scottiſh chieftain, as well 
by his majeſtic port, as by the intrepid activity of his behaviour, called out to 
him, and defired a ſhort conference. He here repreſented to Wallace the fruit- 
| leſs and ruinous enterprize in which he was engaged; and endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him to bend at laſt his inflexible ſpirit to ſubmiſſion under ſuperior power 
and ſuperior fortune: He inſiſted on the unequal conteſt between a weak ſtate, 
deprived of its head and agitated by inteſtine diſcord, and a mighty nation, con- 
ducted by the ableſt and moſt martial monarch of the age, and poſſeſſed of every 
reſource either for drawing out the war, or for puſhing it with vigour and acti- 
vity : If the love of his country was his motive for perſeverance, his obſtinacy 
tended only to prolong her miſery; if he carried his views to private grandeur 
and ambition, he might reflect, that, even if Edward ſhould withdraw his armies, 
it appeared from paſt experience, that ſo many haughty nobles, proud of the pre- 
ominence of their families, would never ſubmit to perſonal merit, whoſe fuperio- 
rity they were leſs inclined to regard as an object of admiration, than as a re- 
proach and injury to themſelves. To theſe exhortations Wallace replied, that 
if he had hitherto acted alone, as the champion of his native country, it was 
ſolely becauſe no fecond or competitor, or what he rather wiſhed, no leader had 
as yet appeared to place himſelf in that honourable ſtation: That the blame lay 
entirely on the nobility, and chiefly on Bruce himſelf, who uniting perſonal me- 
rit to dignity of family, had deſerted the poſt, which both nature and fortune, 
by ſuch powerful calls, invited him to aſſume : That the Scots, poſſeſſed of ſuch 
a head, would, by their unanimity and concord, have. ſurmounted the chief dif- 
ficulty under which they now laboured, and might hope, notwithſtanding their 
preſent loſſes, to oppoſe ſucceſsfully. all the abilities and power of Edward: That 
Heaven itſelf could not ſet a more glorious prize before the eyes either of virtue 
or ambition, than to conjoin in one object, the acquiſition of royalty with the de- 
Fence of national independance: And that as the intereſts of his country, na. 
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more chan thoſe of a brave man, could never be ſincerely cultivated by. a ſacri- Chap, XIII. 


fice of liberty, he himſelf was determined, as far as poſſible, to prolong, not her 


miſery, but her freedom, and was deſirous, that his own life, as well as the ex- 


| iſtence of the nation, might terminate, when they could no longer be preſerved 
but by receiving the chains of a haughty victor. The gallantry of theſe ſenti- 
ments, tho? delivered by an armed enemy, ſtruck the generous: mind of Bruce: 


The flame was conveyed from the breaſt of one hero to that of another: He re- 


pented of his engagements with Edward; and opening his eyes to the honourable 
path, pointed out to him by Wallace, ſecretly determined to ſeize the firſt __ 
tunity of embracing the cauſe, however deſperate, of his oppreſſed country * 


Tux ſubjection of Scotland, notwithſtanding this great victory of Edward, 
was not yet entirely completed. The Engliſh army, after reducing all the ſouth- 
ern provinces, was obliged to retire for want of proviſions; and left the northern 
counties in the hands of the natives. The Scots, no leſs enraged with their pre- 
ſent defeat, than elevated by their paſt victories, ſtill maintained the conteſt for 
liberty; but being fully ſenſible of the great inferiority of their forces, they en- 
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deavoured, by application to foreign courts, to procure to themſelves ſome aſſiſt- | 


ance. The ſupplications of the Scottiſh miniſters were rejected by Philip; but were 


more ſucceſsful with the court of Rome. Boniface, pleaſed with an occaſion of 


exerting his authority, wrote a letter to Edward, exhorting him to put a ſtop to 


dance of that kingdom +, Among other arguments, bitited at above, he men- 


tioned the treaty conducted and finiſhed by Edward himſelf, for the marriage of 


| his ſon with the heireſs of Scotland; a treaty which would have been abſurd, had 
he been ſuperior lord of the kingdom, and had poſſeſſed by the feudal law the 
right of diſpoſing of his ward in marriage. He mentioned ſeveral other ſtriking 
facts, which fell within the compaſs of Edward's own knowledge; particularly, 
that Alexander, when he did homage to the king, openly and expreſsly declared 


in his preſence, that he ſwore fealty not for his crown, but for the lands which he 
held in England: And the Pope's letter might have paſſed for a very reaſonable one, 
had he not ſubjoined his own claim to be liege lord of- Scotland; a right, which 


had never once been heard of, but which, with a ſingular confidence, he aſſerted 


0 This ſtory is told by all the Scots writers; tho? it muſt be owned that Trivet and Hemingford, 


authors of good credit, both agree that Bruce was not in Edward's army. 
+ Rymer, vol. ii. p. 844. . p. 78, 80. Heming. RED 172. Trivet, p. 318. M. 
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the oppreſſions of Scotland, and diſplaying all the proofs, ſuch as they had . ſubdued 


probably been furniſhed him by the Scots themſelves, for the antient indepen - 
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| to be full, entire, knd derived from the moſt 8 antiquity. The aAHbmstire | 
ſtyle, which had been ſo ſucceſsful with him and his predeceſſors i in ſpiritual con- 
teſts, was neyer before abuſed after ſo egregious a manner in any civil controverſy. 


Taz reply, which Edward wrote to Boniface's letter, contains particulars no 
leſs ſingular and remarkable“. He there proves the ſuperiority of England by 
hiſtorical facts, deduced from Brutus, the Trojan, who, he ſaid, firſt founded the 


Britiſh monarchy in the age of Eli and Samuel : He ſupports his poſition by all. 


1302s 


the events which paſſed in the iſland before the arrival of the Romans: And. 
after laying great ſtreſs on the extenſive dominion and heroic victories of King. 


Arthur, he vouchſafes at laſt to deſcend to the times of Edward, the elder, with. 


which, in his ſpeech to the ſtates of Scotland, he had choſen to begin his claim of 


ſuperiority. He aſſerts it to be a fact, notorious and confirmed by the records of an- 

tiquity, that the Engliſh monarchs had often conferred the kingdom of Scotland: 
on their own ſubje&s; had dethroned theſe vaſſal kings when unfaithful to them; 
and had ſubſtituted others in their place. He diſplays with great pomp the full 
and complete homage which William had done to Henry IF; without mention- 
ing the formal abolition of that extorted deed by King Richard, and the renoun- 
ciation of all future claims of the ſame nature, Yet this paper he begins with a 


ſolemn appeal to the Almighty, the ſearcher of hearts, for his own firm perſuaſion 


of the juſtice of his claim; and no leſs than an hundred and four barons aſſembled 
in parliament at Lincoln, concur, in maintaining before the Pope under their 


' ſeals, the validity of theſe pretenſions T. At the ſame time, however, they take 


care to inform Boniface, that, tho? they had juſtified their cauſe before him, they 
did not receive him for their judge : The crown of England was free and ſove- 


reign : They had ſworn to maintain all its royal prerogatives, and would never. 


permit the King himſelf, were he willing, to relinquiſh its independancy. 


Tnar neglect, almoſt total, of truth and juſtice, which ſovereign ſtates diſ- 


cover in their tranſactions with each other, is an evil inveterate in the world; is 


one great ſource of the miſery to which the human ſpecies is continually 
expoſed; and it may be doubted, whether in many inſtances it is found in 


the end to contribute to the intereſts of thoſe princes themſelves, who thus 


ſacrifice their integrity to their politics, As few monarchs have lain under 
ſtronger temptations to violate the principles-of equity, than Edward in his 
tranſactions with Scotland; ſo never were they violated with leſs ſcruple and re- 


® Rymer, vol. ii. p. 863, Walſfing. p. 81. Heming. vol. i. p. 177. Trivet, p- 320. M. Weſt. 


p. 439+ Ryley, p. 596. + Rymer, vol. ii. p. 873. 8 p. 85. Heming. vol. i. p. 186. 
Trivet, p. 330. M. Weſt. p. 443. 
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ſerve: Yet his 8 were hitherto precarious and uncertain; and che Scots, Chap. XIII. 


once rouzed to arms and enured to war, began to appear a formidable enemy, even 


1 


to this military and ambitious prince. They choſe John Cummin for their regent; Scotland a- 


made incurſions into the ſouthern counties, which, Edward imagined, he had 
totally ſubdued. John de Segrave, whom he had left guardian of Scotland, led 
an army to oppoſe them; and lying at Roſlin near Edinburgh, ſent out his forces 
in three diviſions, to provide themſelves in forage and ſubſiſtance from the neigh- 
bourhood. One party was ſuddenly attacked by the regent and Sir Stmon Fraſer ; 
and being unprepared, were immediately routed and purſued with great ſlaughter, 
The few that eſcaped, flying to the ſecond diviſion, gave warning of the approach 
of the enemy: The ſoldiers ran to their colours: And were immediately led out 

to take revenge for the death of their countrymen. The Scots, elated with the 


advantage already obtained, made a vigorous impreſſion upon them: The Engliſh, 


animated with vengeance, maintained a ſtout reſiſtance : The victory was long 
undecided between them; but at laſt declared itſelf entirely in favour of the for- 
mer, who broke the Engliſh, and chaced them to the third diviſion, now advanc- 
ing with a haſty march to ſupport their diſtreſſed companions. Many of the 
Scots had fallen in the two firſt actions; moſt of them were wounded; and all 
of them extremely farigued by the long continuance of the combat: Yet were 
they ſo tranſported with ſucceſs and military rage, that, having ſuddenly reco- 
vered their order, and arming the followers of their camp with the ſpoils of the 
ſlaughtered enemy, they drove with fury upon the ranks of the diſmayed Engliſh. 
The favourable moment decided the battle; which the Scots, had they met with 


a ſteady reſiſtance, were not long able to maintain: The"Engliſh' were chaced of 


the field: Three victories were thus gained in one day: And the renown of 

| theſe great exploits, ſeconded by the favourable diſpolitions of the people, ſoon 

made the regent maſter of all the fortreſſes in the ſouth ; and it became Oy 
for Edward to begin anew the conqueſt of the kingdom. 

Taz King prepared himſelf for this enterprize with his uſual vigour and ability. 
He aſſembled both a great fleet and a great army; and entering the frontiers of 
Scotland, appeared with a force, which the enemy could not think of reſiſting in 
the open field: The Engliſh navy which ſailed along the coaſt, ſecured the army 


from any danger of famine: Edward's vigilance preſerved them from ſurprizes : And 


by this prudent diſpoſition, they marched viftoriouſly from one extremity of the 


kingdom to the other, ravaging the open country, taking in all the caſtles P, 


* Heming. vol. i. p. 197. 2 : + Ibid. p. 205- | 


and not content with maintaining their independance 1 in the northern parts, they gain revolt. 
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Hark ub. overapr, by. Sikopraging the garriſon, obliged them to. ſubmic to the tie 

__. which had overwhelmed the reſt of the kingdom. Wallace, tho? he attendec 

| the Engliſh army in their march, found but few opportunities of ſignalizing that 
valour, which had formerly made him ſo terrible to his enemies. 


1304 —FEpwaxd, having compleated his conqueſt, which employed him during the 
| ſpace of near two years, now undertodk the more difficult work, of ſettling the 
country, of eſtabliſhing a new form of government, and of making his acquiſition 
durable to the crown of England. He ſeems. to Have carried matters to extremi- | 

ty againſt the natives: He abrogated all the Scottiſh laws and cuſtoms . He 
endeavoured to ſubſtiture the Engliſh in their place: He entirely razed or de- 
ſtroyed all the monuments of antiquity : Such records or hiſtories as had efcaped 

his former ſearch were now burnt or diſperſed : And he haſtened by too pre- 
cipitate ſteps, to aboliſh entirely the Scottiſh. name, and to fink it finally in the 


Engliſh. | | | 

EpwarD, however, ſtill deenied his favourite eonqueſt expoſed to fome dan- 
ger, ſo long as Wallace was alive; and being prompted both by revenge and po- 
cy, he employed every art to diſcover his retreat, and become maſter of his 
perſon. At laſt, that hardy warrior, who was determined, amidft the univerſal 

flavery of his countrymen, ſtill to maintain his independatice, was betrayed into 
Edward's hands by Sir John Monteith, his friend, whom he had made acquainted 
with the place of his concealment. The King, whoſe natural bravery. ſhould. 
have induced him to reſpect like qualities in an enemy, enraged at ſome violences 
committed by Wallace during the fury of war +, reſolved to overawe the Scots 
by an example of ſeverity; and he ordered Wallace to be carried up in chains to 
23d Auguſt, London; to be tried as a rebel and traitor, tho he never had made ſubmiſſion, 
nor ſworn fealty to England; and to be executed on Tower- hill F. This was. 
the unworthy fate of a hero, who, thro' a courſe of many years, had with ſig- 
nal conduct, intrepidity and perſeverance, defended, againſt a public and op- 

pteſſive enemy, the liberties of his native country. | 5 
Bur the barbarous policy of Edward failed of the purpoſe, to which it was di- 


10g. 


rected. The Scots, already diſguſted with the great innovations introduced b) 
® Ryley, p. 506. | | ; + Walfing. p. 84. Heming. vol. i. p. 120. | 
| Walſing. p- 90. Trivet, P- 340. Murinmuth, p. 36. | ; : 
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- the favrd of a conqueror into their laws and mn were farther enraged Chap. XIIL. 
at the injuſtice and cruelty exerciſed upon Wallace; and all the envy, which, 1305. 
during his lifetime, had attended that gallant chieftain, being now buried in his 

rave, he was utitverfally regarded as the champion of Scotland, and the patron 
bf her expiring independance. The people, inflamed with reſentment, were eve- 
ry where diſpoſed to riſe againſt the Engliſh government; and it was not long 
before a new and more fortunate leader preſented — who conducted them to. 


| liberty, to victory, and to vengeance. | 


RokzRT Bruce, the fon » of that Robert, Who had been one of the compe- 1306. 
- titors for the crown, had ſucceeded, by his father's death, to all his pretenſions; Robert Bruce 
and the death of John Baliol which happened nearly about the ſame time in France, 
together with the captivity of Edward, the eldeſt ſon of that prince, ſeemed to 
open a full career to the genius and ambition of this young nobleman. He ſaw, 
that the Scots, when the right to their crown had expired in the males of their 
antient royal family, had been divided into parties nearly equal between the 
houſes of Bruce and Baliol; and that every incident, which had fince happened, 
had tended to wean them from any attachment to the latter. The lender capa- 
city of John had proved unable to defend them againſt their enemies: He had 
meanly reſigned his crown into the hands of the Conqueror: He had, before his 
delivery from captivity, reiterated that reſignation in a manner ſeemingly volun- 
tary ; and had in that act thrown out many reflections extremely diſhonourable to 
his antient ſubjects, whom he publickly called traitors, ruffians, and rebels, and 
with whom, he declared, he was determined to maintain no farther connexions  : 
He had, during the time of his exile, adhered frritly to that reſolution ;, 
and his ſon, being a priſoner, ſeemed ill qualified to revive the rights, now fully 
abandoned, of his family. Bruce therefore hoped, that the Scots, ſo long ex- 
poſed, from the want of a leader, to the oppreſſions of their enemies, would una- 
nimouſly fly to his ſtandard, and would ſeat him on the vacant throne, to which 
he brought ſuch plauſible pretenſions. His aſpiring ſpirit, inflamed by the fervor 
of youth, and buoyed up by his natural courage, ſaw the glory alone of the 
enterprize, or regarded the prodigious difficulties, which attended it, as the ſource 
only of farther glory. The miſeries and oppreſſions, which he had beheld 
his countrymen ſuffer in their unequal conteſt ; the repeated defeats and misfor- 
wars, which they had vndergone 5 proved to him ſo many incentives to briog 


1 Hemingford, vol. i. p. 218. calls him the grandſon of Roberts and is very babsi in the ac- 
count of the times in arg his father and grandfather died. *Hemingford is the beſt hiſtorian of that 
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Chap. XIII. them relief, and conduct them to revenge againſt the haughty victors. The | 


825 


acuh Feb. 


circumſtances, which attended Bruce's firſt declaration, are variouſly related 3 


but we ſhall rather follow the account given by the Scots hiſtorians; not that 


their authority is in general any wiſe to be compared to that of the Engliſn; but 
becauſe they may be ſuppoſed to be ſometimes better informed concerning facts, 
which ſo nearly intereſted their own nation. 

Bruce, who had long harboured in his breaſt the deſign of "A his FIERY | 
ed country, ventured at laſt to open his mind to John Cummin, a powerful 
nobleman, with whom he lived in ſtrict intimacy. He found in his friend all the 
appearance of his own ſentiments; and needed to employ no arts of perſuaſion to 


make him embrace the reſolution of throwing off, on the firſt favourable oppor- 


tunity, the uſurped dominion of the Engliſh. But on the departure of Bruce, 
who attended Edward to London, Cummin, who either had diſſembled all along 
with him, or began to reflect more coolly in his abſence on the deſperate nature 


of the undertaking, reſolved to attone for his crime of aſſenting to this rebellion, 
by the merit of revealing the ſecret to the King of England. Edward did not 


immediately commit Bruce to cuſtody ; becauſe he propoſed, at the ſame time, 
to ſeize his three brothers, who reſided in Scotland; and he contented himſelf 


- with ſecretly ſetting ſpies upon him, and ordering all his motions to be ſtritly 


guarded. A nobleman of Edward's court, Bruce's intimate friend, was appriz- 
ed of his danger; but not daring, amidſt ſo many watchful eyes, to hold any 
converſation with him, he fell on an expedient to give him warning, that it was 
full time he ſhould make his eſcape. He ſent him by a ſervant, a pair of gilt 
ſpurs and a purſe of gold, which he pretended to have borrowed from him; and 
left it to the ſagacity of his friend to diſcover the meaning of the preſent. Brace 
immediately contrived the means of his eſcape ; and as the ground was at that 


time covered with ſnow, he had the precaution, it is ſaid, to order his horſes to 


be ſhod with their ſhoes turned backwards, that he might deceive thoſe, who 
ſhould track his path over the open fields or croſs roads, thro* which he purpoſ- 
ed to travel. He arrived in a few days at Dumfries in Annandale; the chief feat 
of his family intereſt ; and he happily found a great number of the Scottiſh nobi- 
lity there aſſembled, and among the reſt, John Cummin, his former aſſociate. 
Tus noblemen were aſtoniſhed at the appearance of Bruce in their company; 
and ſtill more when he diſcovered to them the object of his journey. He told 
them, that he was come to live or die with them in defence of the liberty of his 


country, and hoped, with their aſſiſtance, to redeem the Scottiſh name from all the 


indignities, which it had ſo Jong ſuffered from the tyranny of their imperious maſ- 
gers: That the ons of the rights of his family was the firſt injury which had pre- 


ed 
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pared the way for cheir enſuing ſlavery; and by reſuming them, which was bis 4 xnt. 


firm purpoſe, he opened to them the joyful proſpect of recovering from the frau- 
dulent uſurper their antient and hereditary independance: That all their paſt 
misfortunes had proceeded from their diſunion; and they would ſoon appear no 
leſs formidable than of old to their enemies, if they now deigned to follow into 
the field their rightful prince, who knew no medium between death and victory: 
That their mountains and their valour, which had, during ſo many ages, pro- 


tected their liberty from all the efforts of the Roman empire, would ſtill be ſuf- 


ficient, were they worthy of their generous anceſtors, to defend them againſt the 
utmoſt violence of the Engliſh tyrant: That it was unbecoming. men, born to 
the moſt antient independance, known in Europe, to ſubmit to the will of any 
maſters z. but fatal to receive thoſe, who, being irritated by ſuch perſevering op- 
poſition, and enflamed with the higheſt animoſity,. would never deem themſelves. 
ſecure of their uſurped dominion, but by, exterminating all the antient nobility, 


and even all the antient inhabitants: And that, being reduced to this deſperate 


extremity, it were better for them at once to periſn, like brave men, with their 
ſwords in their hands, than to dread long, and at laſt to undergo, the fate of the 
unfortunate Wallace, whoſe merits, in the brave and obſtinate defence of. his 
country, were finally rewarded by the hands of an Engliſh executioner. 

Tax ſpirit with which this diſcourſe was delivered, the bold ſentiments which. 
it conveyed, the novelty of Bruce's declaration, aſſiſted by the graces of his 
youth and manly deportment, made deep impreſſion on the minds of his audience, 


and rouzed all thoſe principles of. indignation and revenge, with which they had: 


long been ſecretly actuated. The Scottiſh nobles declared their unanimous re- 
ſolution to uſe the utmoſt efforts in delivering their country from bondage, and 
to ſecond the courage of Bruce, in aſſerting his and their undoubred rights, againſt. 
their common oppreſſors. Cummin alone, who had ſecretly taken his meaſures 
with the King, oppoſed this general determination; and by repreſenting the great 
power of England, governed by a prince of. ſuch uncommon vigour and abilities, 
he endeavoured to ſet before them the certain deſtruction, which they muſt ap- 
prehend, if they again violated their. oaths of fealty, and ſhook off their allegi- 
ance to the victorious Edward“. Bruce, already apprized of his treachery, and 
forſeeing the certain failure of all his own ſchemes of ambition and glory from the 
| oppoſition of ſo potent a leader, took immediately his reſolution; and moved 
partly by reſentment, partly by policy, followed Cummin. on the. diſſolution of 
the aſſembly,. attacked him in the cloyſters of the Gray Friars thro* which he 
paſſed, and running him thro? the body, left him for dead. Sir Thomas Kirkpa-- 
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Chap. XIII. tric, one of Bruce's friends, aſking him ſoon after, if che traitor was ſlain; 7 


1 300, 


* 


believe ſo, replied Bruce. And is that a matter, cried Kirkpatric, to be left to con- 
| jefure? T will ſecure bim. Upon which he drew his dagger, ran to Cummin, and 
ſtabbed him to the heart. This deed of Bruce and his aſſociates, which contains 
circumſtances, juſtly condemned by our preſent manners, was regarded i in that age 
as an effort of manly vigour and juſt policy. The family of Kirkpatric took for 


the creſt of their arms, which they ſtill wear, a hand with a bloody dagger: And 
choſe for their motto theſe words, I will ſecure bim; the A employed by 


Third revolt 


of Scotland. 


their anceſtor, when he executed that violent action. 


Taz murder of Cummin affixed the ſeal to the conſpiracy of the Scottiſh no- 
bles : They had now no reſource left but to ſhake off the yoke of England, or to 
periſh in the attempt: The genius of the nation rouzed itſelf from its preſent de- 
jection: And Bruce, flying to different quarters, excited his partizans to arms, 
attacked with ſucceſs the diſperſed bodies of the Engliſn, got poſſeſſion of many 
of the caſtles, and having made his authority be acknowledged i in moſt parts of 
the kingdom, was ſolemnly crowned and inaugurated in the abbey of Scone by 
the biſhop of St. Andrews, who had zealouſly embraced his cauſe. The Engliſh 


were again chaced out of the kingdom, except ſuch as took ſhelter in the ſtrong 


1307. 


Death 


th July. 


fortreſſes that remained in their hands; and Edward found, that the Scots, twice 
conquered in his reign, and often defeated, muſt yet be anew ſubdued. Not diſ- 
couraged with theſe unexpected difficulties, he ſent Aymer de Valence with a con- 
fiderable force into Scotland to check the progreſs of the inſurgents ; and that ge- 
neral, falling unexpectedly upon Bruce at Methven in Perthſhire, threw his ar- 
my into ſuch diſorder, as ended in a total defeat . Bruce fought with the moſt 
heroic courage, was thrice diſmounted from his horſe in the action, and as often 
recovered himſelf ; but was at laſt obliged to yield to ſuperior fortune, and take 
ſhelter with a few followers in the weſtern iſles. The earl of Athole, Sir Simon 
Fraſer, and Sir Chriſtopher Seton, who had been taken priſoners, were or- 
dered by Edward to be executed as rebels and traitors T. Many other acts of 
rigor were exerciſed by him; and that prince, vowing revenge againſt the whole 
Scottiſh nation, whom he .deemed incorrigible in their averſion to his govern- 
ment, aſſembled a great army, and was preparing to enter the frontiers, ſecure of 
ſucceſs, and determined to make the defenceleſs Scots the victims of his ſeverity : ._ 
When he unexpectedly ſickened and died at Carliſle; enjoining with his laſt 
breath his ſon and ſucceſſor to proſecute the enterprize, and never to deſiſt till 
he had finally ſubdued the kingdom of Scotland, He expired in the ſixty · ninth 
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year 
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| year of his age, and the thirty-fifch. of his reign, hated by his neighbours, but Chap. xr 


extremely reſpected and revered by his own ſubjects. 


Tux enterprizes finiſhed by this prince, and the projects which he formed and and charader 


brought very near to a concluſion, were more prudent, more regularly conducted, 
and more advantage ous to the ſolid intereſts of his kingdom than thoſe which 
were undertaken in any reign either of his anceſtors or his ſueceſſors. He reſtor- 
ed authority to the government, diſordered by the weakneſs of his father; he 
maintained the laws againſt all the efforts of his turbulent barons; he fully annex - 
ed to his crown the principality of Wales; he took the wiſeſt and moſt effectual 
' meaſures for reducing Scotland to a like condition; and tho? the equity of this 
latter enterprize may reaſonably: be queſtioned, the circumſtances of the two king- 
doms promiſed ſuch certain ſucceſs, and the advantage was ſo viſible of uniting 
the whole iſland under one head, that thoſe who give great indulgence to reaſons 
of ſtate in the meaſures of princes, will not be apt to regard this part of his con- 
duct with much ſeverity. - But Edward, however exceptionable his character may 
appear on the head of juſtice, is the model of a politic and warlike king: He 
poſſeſſed induſtry, penetration, courage, vigour, and enterprize : He was frugal 
in all expences that were not neceſſary; he knew how to open the public treaſures 
on a proper occaſion ; he puniſhed criminals with ſeverity ; he was gracious and 
affable to his ſervants and courtiers and being bf a majeſtic figure, expert at all 
bodily exerciſes, and in the main well proportioned in his limbs, notwithſtanding 
the great length and the ſmallneſs of his legs, he was as well qualified to capti- 
vate the populace by his exterior apa as to gain the ene of men 
ee en neee | FE oof pg 


Bur the chief advantage, which the people of England ing and ſtill con- 


tinue to reap, from the reign of this great prince, was the correction, extenſion, tranſaciionof 
amendment, and eſtabliſhment of the laws, which Edward maintained in great nis reigu. 


vigour, and left much improved to poſterity : For the work of wiſe legiſlators 
commonly remain; while the acquiſitions of conquerors often periſh with them. 
This merit has juſtly gained to Edward the appellation of the Engliſh Juſtinian. 
Not only the numerous: ſtatutes, paſſed in his reign, touch the chief points of ju- 
riſprudence, and. according to Sir Edward Coke *, truly deſerve the name of 

eſtabliſhments, becauſe they were more conſtant, ſtanding, and durable laws than 
any made ſince; but the regular order of his adminiſtration gave an opportunity 
to the common law to refine itſelf, and brought the judges to a certainty in their 
determinations, and the lawyers to a preciſion in their pleadings. Sir Matthew 
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Hale has remarked the ſudden improvement. of Englifh- law during this reign;. | 


and ventures to aſſert, that, till his own time, it had never received any conft- 


derable encreaſe *®, Edward ſettled . the juriſdiction of the ſeveral courts ; firſt | 
eſtabliſhed the office of Juſtice of peace; abſtained from the practice too com- 


a mon before him, of interrupting juſtice by mandates from the privy council + ;; 


repreſſed robberies and diſorders ; encouraged trade by giving merchants an 
eaſy way of recovering their debts $; and in ſhort, introduced a new face of 
things by the vigour and wiſdom of his government. As lam began now to be 
well eſtabliſhed, the abuſe of that happineſs began alſo to be remarked. © Inſtead 


of their former aſſociations for robbery and violence, men entered into formal 


combinations to ſupport each other in e ; and it was found paar area? to 
check this grievance by act of parliament l. i ene 
Tuznxk happened in this reign a conſiderable tas in db execution of the 
laws: The King aboliſhed the office of chief juſticiary, which he thought poſſeſſe# 
too much power, and was dangerous to the crown : He: compleated the di- 
viſion: of the court of exchequer into four diſtin& courts, which managed, each, 
its ſeveral branch, without dependance- on any one magiſtrate ; and as the law- 


yers invented a method, by means of their fictions, to carry buſineſs from one court 
to another, the ſeveral courts became rivals and checks to each other; a * | 
. ſtance which tended much to improve the practice of the law in England. 


Zur tho Edward appeared thus, thro' his whole reign, a friend to law and 
juſtice, it cannot be ſaid, that he was an enemy to arbitrary power; and in a 
government more regular and legal than was that of England in his age, ſuch 


practices as thoſe which may be remarked in his adminiſtration, would have given 
ſufficient ground of complaint, and ſometimes were even in his age the object of 
: general diſpleaſure. . The violent plunder. and baniſhment of the Jews; the 


putting the whole clergy, at once, out of the protection of law; the ſeizing all 


the wool and leather of the kingdom; the heightening the impoſitions on the 
former valuable commodity 3. the new and illegal commiſſion of Trail. baſton Is 
the taking all the money and plate of monaſteries and churches, even before he 


had any are with the clergy the OS: Peg. man ef ors 5 N 


* * Hilory of the Boglith . 9270 1 e | | 
+ Articuli ſuper Cart. cap. 6, Edward enacted a law to this 3 we it is very Joubtfal, whos 
ther he ever obſerved it. We ate ſure that ſcarce any of his ſucceſſors did. I he multitude of theſe let- 
ters of protection were a ground of complaint by the commons in 3 Edw. II. See Ryley, p. 525. 
This practice is declared illegal by the ſtatute of Northampton paſſed in the ſecond of Edward III. but 
Kill continued, like many other abuſes. There are inſtances of it ſo late as the reign of Q. Elizabeth. 
t Statute of Winton, $ Statute of Afton Bernel. ] Statute of Conſpirators. 
'+ Spelm. in Gloſſ. in verbo Jufticiarivs. Gilbert Hiſt. of the Exchequer, p. 8. 


. | 3 SD pounds 


pounds a year to military ſervice, tho? not bound to it by his tenure; his viſible Chap, XIII. 
reluctance to confirm; the great chapter, as if that conceſſion had had no validity . 
5 from the deeds of his predeceſſors; the captious clauſe which he at laſt annexed 
to bis confirmation; his procuring, after all, the Pope's diſpenſation from the oaths _ 
which he had taken to obſerve that charter; and his levying of arbitrary talliages 
even after the ſtatute, or rather charter, by which he had renounced that preroga - 
tive; theſe are ſo many demonſtrations of his arbitrary diſpoſition, and prove with 
| . exception and reſerve we ought to celebtate his love of juſtice. He took 
care that his ſubjects ſhould do juſtice to one another; but he deſired al ways to 
have his own hands free in all W both with them and with his —_ 
Uh, 151: 
—_— chief 3 to thy 3 of Juſtice i in thoſe times was the power 
pdf the great barons; and Edward was perfectly qualified, by his character and abi- 
 liries, to keep theſe tyrants in awe, and to reſtrain their illegal practices. This 
ſalutary purpoſe was accordingly the great object of his attention; yet he was 
imprudently led into a meaſure which tended very much to encreaſe and confirm : 
their exorbitant authority, He paſſed a ſtatute, which, by allowing them to en- 
tail their eſtates, made it impracticable to diminiſh the property of che great fa- 
milies, and left them all means of encreaſe and acquiſition. 
- EpwarÞ obſerved a contrary policy with regard to the church : He ſeems to 
hivs been the firſt chriſtian prince who paſſed a ſtatute of mortmain; and pre- 
vented by law: the clergy from making new acquiſitions of lands, which by the 
ecclefiaſtical canons they were for ever prohibited to alienate. The oppoſition 
between his maxim with regard to the nobility and ecclediftics, leads us to con- 
jecture, that ĩto was only by chance he paſſed the beneficial ſtatute of mortmain, 
and that his ſole object was, to maintain the number of knight's fees, and to pre- 
vent the ſuperiors from being defrauded of the profits of wardſhip, marriage, 
| livery, and other emoluments ariſing from the feudal tenures. This is indeed 
the reaſon aſſigned in the ſtatute itſelf, and appears to have been his real object 
in enacting it. The author of the Annals of Waverly aſcribes this act chiefly to 
the King's anxiety for maintaining the military force of the kingdom; but adds 
that he was much miſtaken in his purpoſe ; for that the Amalekites were over- 
come more by the prayers of Moſes than by the ſword of the Iſraelites +. 
Edpwan was: very actrve in reftraining the uſurpations of the church, and ex - 
cepting his ardour for Cruſades, which adhered to him during his whole life, 
—_ in other gel to have been little infected with ſuperſtition, the vice 


R 2 chiefly 
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Chap. X11, chiefly of weak nde But the paſſion for Cantos was really in that age the 


paſſion for glory. As the Pope now felt himſelf ſomewhat more reſtrained in 
his former practice of pillaging the national churches by general impoſitions upon 
them, he permitted the generals of particular orders, who reſided at Rome, to 

levy taxes on the ſeveral convents ſubjected to their juriſdiction; and Edward 
was obliged to enact a law againſt this new abuſe, It was alſo become a practice 


of the court of Rome to provide ſucceſſors to benefices before they became vacant: 
Edward found it likewiſe ee to reſtrain by law this ſource of iyuftice and 


impoſition. 


Tux tribute of 1000 wid a yea, to ohh Ki ing John in FR W to 
the Pope, had ſubjected the kingdom, had been pretty regularly paid ſince his 
time, tho' the vaſſalage was conſtantly denied, and indeed, for fear of giving of- 
fence, had been but little inſiſted on. The payment was called by a new name 
of cenſus, not by that of tribute. King Edward ſeems to have always paid this 
money with great reluctance, and he ſuffered the arrears, at one time, to run on 


for ſix years *, at another for eleven + : But as princes in that age ſtood continu- 


ally in need of the Pope's good offices, for diſpenſations of marriages and other 
conceſſions, the court of Rome found always means, ſooner or later, to. catch 


the money. The levying of firſt fruits was alſo a new device, begun in. this.reign, - 
by which his holineſs got his fingers very frequently into. the purſes of the * 
ful; and the King ſeems unwarily to have given way to it. 

EpwaRD had by his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caſtile, four ſons, but Edward his 
heir and. ſucceſſor, was the only one that ſurvived. him. She alſo bore him 
eleven daughters, moſt of whom died in their infancy :- Joan was married firſt 
to the earl of Gloceſter, and after his death, to Ralph de Monthermer ; Mar- 
garet eſpouſed John duke of Brabant: Elizabeth eſpouſed firſt John earl of 


Holland; and afterwards the earl of Hereford : Mary was a nun at Ambreſbury. 


He had by his. ſecond wife, Margaret of France, two ſons and a daughter; Tho- 
mas created earl of Norfolk, and Mareſchal of England; and Edmond. who was 


created earl of Kent by his. brother when King, The princeſs died in her f ** | 


fancy. 


In the former reign the taxes had been. partly ſcutages, partly a hag 
part of the moveables, granted by parliament :. In this, ſcutages were entirely 
dropt; and the aſſeſſment on moveables was the chief method of taxation. Ed- 
ward in his fourth year had a fifteenth granted him; in his fifth year a twelfth a 55 
in his eleventh year a thirtieth from. the laity, a twentieth from the clergy; in. 
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his eighteenth year a fifteenth ; in his twenty-ſecond year a tenth from the laity, 
a ſixth from London and other corporate towns, half of their benefices from the 


_ clergy; in his twenty-third'year an eleventh from the barons and others, a tenth 


from the clergy, a ſeventh from the burgeſſes; in his twenty-fourth year a twelfth 
from the barons and others, an eighth from the burgeſſea, from the clergy no- 

thing, becauſe of the Pope's inhibition; in his twenty-fifth year an eighth from 
the laity, a tenth from the clergy of Canterbury, a fifth from thoſe of York ; 
in his twenty-ninth year a fifteenth from the laity, on account of his confirming 


© the perambulation of the foreſts ; the clergy granted nothing ; in his thirty-third 
year, ' firſt a thirtieth from the barons and others, and a twentieth from the bur- 


geſſes, then a fifteenth from all his ſubjects 3 in his thirty-fourth year a thirtieth 
Soi all his ſubjects for knighting his eldeſt ſon. 


Chap. XIII. 


1307. 


| Trxsx taxes were moderate; but the King had alſo duties upon exportation | 
and importation granted him from time to time: The heavieſt was commonly upon 


wool. Poundage, or a ſhilling a pound, ets of 
auto gn of Hewry V. 
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by the death of the great monarch, who filled the throne ; and all men haſtened 
. with alacrity to take the oath of allegiance ta his ſon and ſucceſſor. This prince 


was in the twenty-third year of his age, was of an agrecable figure, of a mild and 
gentle diſpoſition ; and having never diſcovered a propenſity to any dangerous 
vice, it was very natural to prognoſticate tranquillity and happineſs from his go- 


Weakneſs of vernment. But the firſt act of his reign blaſted all theſe hopes, and ſhewed him 


the King, 


to be totally unqualified for that perilous ſituation, in which every Engliſh mo- 
narch during thoſe ages, had, from the unſtable form of the conſtitution, and 
the turbulent diſpoſitions of the people, derived from it, the misfortune to be 
placed. The indefatigable Robert Bruce, tho* his army had been diſſipated and 
he himſelf had been obliged to take ſhelter in the weſtern iſles, remained not long 


an tranquillity z but before the death of the late King, had allied from his re- 


treat, had again collected his followers, had appeared in the field, and had obtained 
by ſurprize an important advantage over Aymer de Valence, who commanded 
the Engliſh forces. He was now become ſo conſiderable as to have afforded the 
King of England ſufficient glory in ſubduing him, without incurring any danger 
of his ſeeing all thoſe mighty preparations, made by his father, fail in the enter- 
prize. But Edward, inſtead of purſuing his advantages, marched but a little 
way into Scotland; and having an utter incapacity, and equal averſion for all ap- 
plication or ſerious buſineſs, he immediately returned upon his footſteps, and diſ- 
Perſed his army. His grandees perceived from this conduct, that the e 


® Trivet, p. 346. = 


hn 


— 


of the crown, fallen into ſuch feeble hands, was no longer to be dreaded, and Chap. xXTV,. 
that every inſolenee might be practiſed by them with impunittx. nme. 


«4 1 n e # $© 3+ c oh 4 ep "77 : 21 r . 
Tut next meafure, taken by Edward, gave them an inclination to attack thoſe His piſſionfor 
prerogatives, which no longer kept them in awe. There was one Piers Gavaſton, ourites. 


N 


the ſon of a Gaſcon knight of ſome diſtinction, who.had honourably ſerved the Piers Gava- 
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late King, and who, in reward of his merits, had obtained an eſtabliſhment for lo. 
| his ſon in tlie family of the prince of Wales. This young man ſoon inſinvated 

himſelf into the affeRtions of his maſter, by bis agrecable behaviour, and by ſup- 
plying him wick all thoſe innocent, tho? frivolous, amuſements, Which ſuited his 
eapacity and his inclinations. He was endowed with the utmoſt elegance of 

ſhape and perſon, was noted for a fine mien and eaſy carriage, diſtinguiſhed him- 

ſelf in all warlike and genteel exereiſes, and was celebrated for thoſe quick ſallies 

of wit, by which His countty is diſtinguiſned. By all theſe accompliſhments he 

gained {6 entire an aſcendant over young Edward, whoſe heart was ſtrongly dif- 

poſed to friendſhip and confidence, that the late King, apprehenſive of the con- 
ſequences, had baniſhed him the kingdom, and had, before he died, made his ſon: 
promiſe never to recal him . But he no ſooner found himſelf maſter, as he vainly 
imagined, than he ſent for Gavafton, and even before his artival at court, en- 

dowed him with the whole earldom of Cornwal; which had eſcheäted to the 

crown, by the death of Edmond, ſon of Richard King of the Romans T. Not 
content with conferring on him thoſe poſſeſſions, which had ſufficed as an appa- 
nage for a prince of the blood, he daily loaded him with new honours and riches ; 
married him to his own niece, fiſter of the earl of Gloceſter $, and ſeemed o 
enjoy no pleaſure in his royal dignity, but as it enabled-him to. exalt to the bigh. | 
elt ſplendor this'6bjet of his fond affe@tiong. s. 
5 Tur haughty | barons, offended. at the ſuperiority of a minion, whoſe birth, 8 
_ tho? reputable, they deſpiſed, as much inferior to their own, concealed not their the barons.. 
diſcontent ; and. ſoon found reaſons to juſtify their animoſity in the character and | 
conduct of the man they hated. Inſtead of diſarwing envy by the moderation 

and modeſty of his behaviour, Gayaſlon diſplayed his power and influence with 

the utmoſt oftentation ; and deemed no circumſtance of his good fortune ſo 
agreeable as its enabling him to eclipſe and mortify all his rivals. He was vain+ 
glorious, profuſe, rapacious; fond of exterior pomp and appearance; giddy with 
proſperity ; and as he imagined, that his fortune was now as ſtrongly rooted in 

the kingdom, as his aſcendant was uncontrouled over the weak monarch, he took. 


OT | 2 | * — Rywer, vol. iii. Py 1. 
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no farther care of engaging partizans, who might ſupport-his ſudden a ill eſta- 


bliſhed grandeur. At all tournaments, he togk delight in foiling the Engliſh- 


nobility, by his ſuperior addreſs: In each converſation, he made them the ob- 


ject of his wit and raillery: Every day his enemies multiplied upon him; and 


nought was wanting but a little time to cement their union, and render i it fatal, 


both to him and to his maſter 5. 


Ir behoved the King to take a journey to N both in ner A 8 


for the dutchy of Guienne, and to eſpouſe the princeſs Iſabella, to whom he had 


long been contracted, Tho unexpected accidents had hitherto retarded the com- 
pletion of the marriage. Edward left Gavaſton guardian of the realm +, 
with more ample powers, than had uſually been conferred ; and on his return 
with his young Queen, renewed all the proofs of that fond attachment to his fa- 


: vourite, of which every one ſo loudly complained. This princeſs was of an im- 
perious and intriguing ſpirit; ; and finding, that her huſband's capacity required, 


1308. 


as well as his temper inclined him to be governed, ſhe thought herſelf beſt in- 
titled, on every account, to perform the office, and ſhe contraſted a mortal 
hatred againſt the perſon, who had diſappointed her in theſe expectations. She 


was well pleaſed, therefore, to ſee a combination of the nobility forming againſt | 


Gapyaſton, who, ſenſible of her e 8 e provoked her ir yi new in- 
ſults and injuries. H oat | 


'Tromas, ear] of Lancaſter, Sa german to the King, and Grit prince of ; 


the blood, was by far the moſt opulent and powerful ſubject in England, and poſ- 


ſefſed in his own right, and ſoon after in that of his wife, heireſs of the family 
of Lincoln, no lefs than fix earldoms, with a proportional eſtate in land, attended 
with all the juriſdictions and power, which commonly in that age were annexed to 
landed property. He was turbulent and factious in his diſpoſition; mortally hated 
the favourite, whoſe influence with the King exceeded his own; and he ſoon be- 
came the head of that party among the barons, who deſired the depreſſion of this 
inſolent ſtranger. The confederated nobles bound themſelves by oath, to expel 
Gavaſton: Both fides began already to put themſelves in a warlike poſture: The 


licentiouſneſs of the age broke out in robberies and other diſorders, the uſual 


preludes of civil war : And the royal authority, deſpiſed in the King's own hands, 
and hated in thoſe of Gavaſton, became inſufficient for the execution of the laws, 
and the maintenance of peace in the kingdom. A parliament being ſummoned 
at Weſtminſter, Lancaſter and his party came thither with an armed retinue ; and 


4ST. dela More, p. 593- Walfing. p. 97 ® T. de la More, 1 p. 593. Tier cont, p 3 · 
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were: 1 enabled to dk their own terms on the ſovereign. They required 
the baniſhment of Gavaſton, impoſed an oath on him never to return, and en- 
gaged the biſhops, Who never failed to interpoſe in all civil concerns, to pronounce 


him excommunicate, if he remained any longer in the kingdom . Edward 


was obliged to ſubmit ; but even in his compliance, gave proofs of his fond 
attachment to his favourite. Iaſtead of removing all umbrage, by ſending him 


to his own country, as was expected, he appointed him lord lieutenant of Ire- 


land $, attended him to Briſtol on his j Journey thither, and before his departure 

conferred on him new lands and riches both in Gaſcony and England gh. Gavaſton, 
who did not want bravery, and poſſeſſed talents for war I, acted, during his 80. 

2 with vigour againſt ſome Iriſh rebels, whom he ſubdued. 


 Mean-wHiLs, the King, leſs ſhocked with the illegal violence which bad 
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ie bit impoſed. upon him, than unhappy in the abſence of his minion, employed 


every expedient to ſoften the oppoſition of the barons to his return ; as if ſucceſs 


in that point were the chief object of his government. The high office of 
hereditary ſteward was conferred on Lancaſter : His father-in-law, the earl of 
5 Lincoln, was was bought off by other conceſſions: Earl Warrenne was alſo mollified 
by civilities, grants, or promiſes: The inſolence of Gavaſton, being no longer 
before men's eyes, was leſs the object of general indignation: And Edward, 
deeming matters ſufficiently prepared for his purpoſe, applied to the court of 
Rome, and obtained a diſpenſation from that oath, , which the barons had com- 


pelled Gavaſton'to take, that he would abjure for ever the realm 4. He went 


| down to Cheſter, to receive him on his firſt landing from Ireland; flew into his 


arms with tranſports of joy; and having obtained the formal conſent of the ba- 
ons in parliament to his re-eftabliſhment, ſer no longer any bounds to his extrava- 
gant fondneſs and affection. Gavaſton himſelf, forgetting his paſt misfortunes, 
and blind to their cauſes, reſumed the ſame oſtentation and inſolenee ; and be» 
came more than ever the object of general deteſtation among the barons. * 


Tun nobility firſt diſcovered their animoſity by abſenting themſelves from par- 


liament z and finding, that this expedient had not been ſucceſsful, they began to 


think of employing ſharper and more effectual remedies, Tho” there had ſcarce 
been any other national ground of complaint, except ſome diſſipation of the pub- 
lic treaſure: Tho all the acts of mal-adminiſtration, objected to the King, and his 
favourite, ſeemed of a nature more proper to excite heart · burnings in a ball or 
aſſembly, than commotions in a great kingdom: Let ſuch was the ſituation o 
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Chap, XIV. the rimes, that the barons were determined, and were able, to make them the 
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reaſons of a total alteration in the conſtitution and civil government. Having 


3th February, come to parliament, in defiance of the laws and the King's prohibition, with 


a numerous retinue of armed followers, they found themſelves entirely, maſters; 
and pre ſented a petition, which was equivalent to a command, requiring Edward 


to devolve on a choſen junto the whole authority both of the crown and of the 


16:h March. parliament. - The king was obliged to ſign a commiſſion, empowering the pre- 


1311. 


lates and barons to elect twelve perſons, who ſhould, till the term of Michaelmas 
in the year following, have authority to enact ordinances for the government of 
the kingdom, and the regulation of the King's bouſhold ; conſenting that theſe 
ordinances ſhould thenceforth and for ever have the force of Jaws and ſtatutes ; 
allowing che ordainers to form aſſociations among themſelves and their friends, 
for their ſtrict and regular obſervance z and all this for the greater glory of God, 
the ſecurity of the church, and the honour and. advantage of the king and king- 
dom . The barons in return ſigned a declaration, in which they acknowledged, 
that they owned theſe conceſſions merely to the King's free bounty; promiſed that 


this ſhould never be drawn into precedent; and en that the e 70 the 
prdlainers ſhould expire at the term e * 


8 Tu chef; junto of twelve n en framed their ordinances, 1 A ae 


them to the King and parliament, for their confirmation in the enſuing year. 
Some of theſe ordinances were laudable, and tended to the regular execution of 

juſtice: ſuch as thoſe, requiring ſheriffs to be men of property, abokſhing the 
practices of iſſuing privy ſeals for the ſuſpenſion of juſtice, reſtraining the prac- 
rice of purveyance, probibiting the adulteration or alteration: of the coin, exclud-- 


ing foreigners/from the farms of the revenue, ordering all payments to be regu- 


larly made into the exchequer, revoking all late grants of the crown, and giving: 
the parties damages in the caſe of vexatious proſecutions. But what chiefly 
grieved the King was the ordinance for the removal of evil counſellors, by which 

a great number of perſons were by name excluded from every office of power 


and profit; and Piers Gavaſton himſelf was for ever baniſhed the King's domi- 
nions, under the penalty, in caſe of diſobedience, of being declared a public 


enemy. Other perſons, more agreeable to the barons, were ſubſtituted in all. 
the offices. And it was ordained, that, for the future, all the conſiderable digni- 
ries in the. houſhold, as well as in the law, revenue, and military governments, 
ſhould be appointed by the baronage in parliament; and the power of making 
» Brady's App. Ne. 50. * vol. 1. p. 247: Walſing 97. Ryley, p. 46. 

+ Brady's App. No. 51. : F i 
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war, or aſſembling his military tenants, ſhould no longer be folely veſted i in _ 
King, nor be exerciſed without the conſent of the nobility. | 


E qa, from the ſame weakneſs both of his temper and frvation, which had 
engaged him to grant this unlimited commiſſion to the barons, was led to give a 


parliamentary ſanction to their ordinances: But as a conſequence of the ſame 


character, he ſecretiy made a proteſt againſt them, and declared, that, fince the 
commiſſion was granted only for the making of ordinances to the advantage of 
the King and kingdom, ſuch articles, as ſhould be found prejudicial-to both, were 

to be held as not ratified and confirmed®. It is no wonder, indeed, that he re- 
tained a firm purpoſe to revoke ordinances, which had been impoſed on him by 


violence, which entirely annihilated the royal authority, and above all, which 


deprived him of the company and ſociety of a perſon, whom, by an unuſual in- 
fatuation, he valued above all the TOs and Wore every other conſideration of 
intereſt or tranquillity, 


So ſoon, therefore, as Edward, 1 moving} to York, had freed himfelf from 
the immediate terror of the barons power, he invited back Gavaſton from Flan- 
ders, which that favourite had made the place of his retreat; and declaring his 
baniſhment to be illegal, and contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom 7. 
openly re-inſtated him in his former credit and authority. The barons, 15 
provoked at this diſappointment, and apprehenſive of danger to themſelves from 


the declared animoſity of ſo powerful a minion, ſaw, that either his or their 


ruin was now inevitable; and they renewed with redoubled zeal "their former 
confederacies againſt him, The earl of Lancaſter was 'a dangerous bead of this 


1312. 


alliance: Guy, carl of Warwic, entered into it with à furious and precipitate 


paſſion: Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, the conſtable, and Aymer de Va- 
lence, earl of Pembroke, brought to it a great acceſſion of power and intereſt : 
Even earl Warrenne deſerted the royal cauſe, which he had hitherto ſupported, 

and was induced to embrace the ſide of the confederates |: And as Robert de 
Winchelſey, archbiſhop of Canterbury, declared himſelf of the ſame party, he 


determined the body of the clergy, and conſequently the people, to declare againſt 


the King and his minion. So. predominant, at that time, was the power of the 
great nobility, that the combination of a ſew of them was always able to ſhake 
the throne, and ſuch an univerſal concurrence became irreſiſtible. The earl of 
| Lancaſter ſuddenly raiſed an army, and marched to York, where he found the 


King already removed to Newcaſtle $: He flew thither in an of _ 


* Ryley's Placit, Parl. p. 530, 541. + Brady's App. Ne. 53. Walling. p. 98... 
1 Trivet, cont. p. 4. n p. 101, 
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and: Edward had: juſt time to eſcape to Tinmouth, where he: embarked, and 4 
ſailed with Gavaſton to Scarborough. He left his favourite in that fortreſs, : 
which, had it been properly ſupplied with proviſions, was deemed impregnable ; 


and he marched forward to York, in hopes of raiſing an army, which might be able 


to ſupport him againſt his enemies. Pembroke was ſent by the confederates to. 
beſiege the caſtle of Scarborough; and Gavaſton, ſenſible of the bad condition 


of his garriſon, was obliged to capitulate wih the enemy, and ſurrender himſelf 


priſoner *. He ſtipulated, that he ſhould remain in Pembroke's hands for two- 
months; that endeavours ſhould, during that time, be mutually uſed for a gene- 


ral accommodation; that if the terms propoſed by the barons were not accepted, 


the caſtle ſhould be reſtored to him in the ſame condition as when he ſurrendered it; 
and that the earl of Pembroke and Henry Piercy ſhould, by contract, pledge all 


their lands for the fulfilling of theſe conditions +. Pembroke, now miſter. of 


the perſon of this public enemy, conducted him to the caſtle of Dedington, near 
Banbury ; where, on pretence of other buſineſs, he left him protected by a 


feeble guard 1. Warwic, probably in concert with Pembroke, attacked the 


caſtle: the guards refuſed to make any reſiſtance: Gavaſton was yielded up to 
him, and conducted to Warwic caſtle: The earls of Lancaſtery Hereford, and 
Arundel, immediately repaired thither $ : And without any regard, either to the 
laws or the military capitulation, they ordered the head of this obnoxious favour- 


tte to be ſtruck off, by the hands of the executioner |. 


Tus King had retired northward to Berwic, when he heard of Gauen s mur- 


der and his reſentment was proportioned to the affection which hie had ever 


borne him, while living. He threatened vengeance on all the nobility, who had 
been active in that bloody ſcene, and he made Preparations for war in all parts of 
England. But being leſs conſtamt in his enmities than in his friendſhips, he ſoon 


after hearkened to terms of accommodation; granted the barons a pardon for 


all offences ; and as they ſtipulated to aſk him publicly pardon on their knees 4, 


he was ſo pleaſed wi with theſe vain appearances of exterior ſubmiſſion, that he ſeemed _ 
to have ſincerely forgiven them all paſt injuries. But as they ſtill pretended, 


notwithſtanding their lawleſs conduct, a great anxiety for the maintenance of law; 
and required the eſtabliſhment of their former ordinances as a neceſſary ſecurity 
for that purpoſe; Edward told them, that he was willing to grant them a free 
and legal confirmation of ſuch of theſe ordinances as were not entirely deroga · 


1 Walling. p. 101. + Ree; vol. ii. p. 324. 1 T. de la More, p. 593. $ Dugd. 
Baron. vol. ii. p. 44. I Waltag. p. 101. T. de la More, p. 593. Trivet, cont, p. 9. 
+ Ryley, 538. Rymer, vol. iii. p. 366. 5 | 5 
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ey to the prerogatives of the crown, This anſwer was received for the preſent ns 
28 fatisfactory. The King's-perſon, after the death of Gavaſton, was now become _ 
leſs obnoxious to the public; and as the ordinances, inſiſted on, appeared to be 
nearly the ſame with thoſe, which had been formerly extorted from Henry III. by 
-Mountfort, and which had been attended with ſo many fatal conſequences, they 
were, on that account, demanded with leſs. vehemence by the nobility and people. 
The minds of all men ſeemed to be much appeaſed towards each other: The ani- 
moſities of faction no longer prevailed: And England, now united under its 
head, would henceforth be able, it was hoped, to take vengeance on all its ene- 
mies ; particularly on the Os whoſe progreſs was the object of- n reſent · 
ment and indignation. 


IMMEDIATELY after Edward's retreat from Scotland; Robert Bruce left his War War with. 
faſtnefies, in which he intended to have ſheltered his feeble force; and ſupplying Scotland 
5 his defect of power by ſuperior vigour and abilities, he made deep impreſſions on 
all his enemies, foreign and domeſtic.” He chaced the lord Argyle and the chief- 
tain of the Macdonals from their hills, and made himſelf entirely maſter of the 
high country: He thence invaded with ſucceſs the Cummins in the low countries 
of, the north: He took the caſtles of Inverneſs, Forfar, and Brechin: He gained 
| daily ſome new acceſſion of territory; and what was a more important acquiſi- 
tion, he daily reconciled the minds of the nobility to his dominion, and enliſted 2 
under his-ſtandard every bold leader, whom he enriched by the ſpoils of his ene” 
mies. Sir James Douglas, in whom commenced. the greatneſs and renown of 
that warlike family, ſeconded him. in all his enterprizes : Edward Bruce, Robert's 
own brother, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by actions of _valour-:, And the terror of | 
Engliſh power being now. abated by the feeble conduct of the- King, even the 
leaft ſanguine of the Scots began to entertain hopes of recovering their indepen- - 
dancy ; and the whole kingdom, except a few ſtrong fortreſſes, which he. had not 
the means to attack, had acknowledged the authority of Robert. 


Ix. this ſituation, Edward had found it neceſſary to grant a truce to Scotland ; _ | | 
Robert ſucceſsfully employed this interval. in conſolidating his power, and intro- | | | 
ducing order into the civil government, disjointed by ſuch a long continuance of | 
war and factions. The interval was very ſhort: The truce, ill obſerved on both 
ſides, was at laſt openly violated; and war recommenced with greater fury than 

ever. Robert, not contented with defending himſelf, had made ſucceſsful inroads 
into England, ſubſiſted his needy followers. by the plunger of that country, and 
taught them to deſpiſe the military genius of a nation, who had long been the ob- - 
ject of their terror. Edward at laft, rouzed from his lethargy, had conducted an ar- | | 
my into Scotland; and OY r not to riſque too much againſt an enemy 
ſo.., 


. 
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. fo much fuperior,; tetired again inte is inoubtattis, The King avanced beyond 


: Edinburgh but being deſtitute of provifions, and being ill ſupported by che 


Englih nobili ity, who were then employed in Traming their ordinances, he was 
ſoon obliged to return home, without gaining any advantage over the enemy- 


But the appearing union of all the parties in England, after the death of Gavaſton, 


ſeemed to reſtore that kingdom to its native force, opened again the proſpe&t of 
e Scotland, and promiſed a happy concluſion to à war, in hic 85 | 


the intereſts and paſſions of the nation were ſo deeply concerned. 


als, wits view" of Enifting by + one 
blow this important are: He e the moſt warlike of his vaſſals 


from Gaſeony: He inlifted troops from Flanders and other foreign cougtries: 


He invited ever great numbers of the diſorderly Iriſh ab to a certain prey: He 
Joinec to chem a body of the Welſh, who were actuated by like motives: And 
alſembling the whole military force of England, he marched to the frontiers with 


an army Which according to the Scots writers amounted to fn bondred ee 


mene bat which was probably much inſerior to that fumber . 
Tur atmy, collected by Robert, exceeded not thirty thouſand n z bot 


bein ng conipoſed of men, no had diſtitguiſhed thetnſelves by many acts of valbur, 


856 wete feridered detperate dy their [it dation, and who were enured to all the va- 


rleties of fortune, they might juſtly, under ſuch a leader, be deemed formidable = 


to the moſt numerous and beſt appointed armies. The caſtle of Stirling, which, 
with Berwic, was the only fortreſs of Scotland, chat remained in the hands of the 

Engliſh, had been long beſieged by Edward Bruce ; and Philip de Mowbray, 
the governor, after an obſtinate defence, was at laſt obliged to capitulate, and to 
promiſe that if, before a certain day, Which was now approaching, he was not 


relieved, he ſhould open his gates to the enemy +. Robert therefore, ſenſible, 

that here was the ground on which he muſt expect the Engliſh, choſe the field 
of battle with all the {kill and prudence imaginable, and made the neceſſary pre- 
parations for their reception. He poſted himſelf at Bannockburn, about two 


miles from Stirling: where he had à hill on his right flank, and a moraſs on his 
left: And not content with having taken theſe precautions to prevent his being 


ſurrounded by the more numerous army of the Engliſh; he forſaw the ſuperior 


ſtrength of the enemy in cavalry, and made proviſions againſt it. Having a 
rwulet in front, he commanded deep pits to be dug along its banks, and 


We find in Rymer, vol. i. p. 48 1. a liſt of all the inlantry aſſembled from all parts of England 
and Wales ; and they are only 21540. It is not likely therefore that the whole army could be near 


| (o numerous us is 9 + Rymer, vol. iii. 43 481. 
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ſharp Rakes! to 7 ooh ned in in Re and he ordered the us to > be carefully co - Chap. XIV. 
yered over with torf ®, gliſh arrived i in ſight on the evening, and a tere 

bloody conflict immediately e between two bodies of cavalry ; where Ro- 

bert, who was at the head of the Scots, engaged in fingle combat with' Henry de 

Bobun, A gentleman c of the family of Hereford ; and at one ſtroke cleft his ad- 

verſary to the chin with a battle ax, in ſight of the two armies. Ae Engliſh 
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horſe fled with precipitation to their main body. 8 ae ef 
Tux Scots, encouraged by this fayourable event, and e In the valour 
of their prince, prognoſticated a happy iſſue to the combat | on the enſuing day: 
The Engliſh, confident in their numbers, and elated with paſt ſucceſſes, longed 
for an opportunity of revenge: And the night, tho extremely ſhort in that fes. 1 
ſon and in that climate, appeared tecligus to the impatience of the ſeyeral comba- 
tants. Early in the morning, Edward 4000 out his army, and advanced towards 1 le. 
the Scots. The carl of Gloceſter, bis nephew, who commanded the left v wing 0: of 
cavalry, impelled by the ardour of youth, ruſhed on to the attack without pre- 
caution, and fell among the covered pits, which had been. prepared by Bruce for 
the reception of the enemy t. This hody of horſe was diſordered: Gloceſter him- 
felf was overthrown and ſlain: Sir James Douglas, who cc Cc nmanded the Scottiſh 
cavalry, gave the enemy no leiſure to rally,; but puſhed t em off the field with 
_ conſiderable loſs, and purſued them in Gght of their whole line of infantry. 
While the Engliſh army were alarmed with this unfortunate beginning. of the ac- 
tion, which commonly proves'decifive, they obſerved an army on the heights to- 
wards their left, which ſeemed to be marching leiſurel LE order. to ſurround 
them; and they were diſtracted by their multiplied fears. is Was a number of 
vaggoners and ſumpter boys, whom Robert had collected together; and having 
ſupplied them with military ſtandards, gave them the appearance at a diſtance of 
a formidable army. The ſtratagem took effect: A panic ſeized the Engliſh : 
They threw down their arms and fled: They were purſued with great ſlaughter, 
for the ſpace of eighty miles, till they reached Berwic : And the Scots, beſides 
an ineſtimable booty, took many perſons of quality priſoners, and above 460 
aaa. whom Robert treated with great humanity 2, and whoſe ranſom was 
a new acceſſion of wealth to the victorious army. The King himſelf yery nar. 
rowly eſcaped by taking ſhelter in Dunbar, whoſe gates were opened to him by 
the earl of March; and he thence paſſed by ſea to Berwic, 
| Svcn was the great and deciſive battle of Bannockburn, which ſecured the 
independancy of Scotland, .fixed Bruce on the throne of that kingdom,. and may 
be deemed the greateſt overthrow, which the Engliſh monarchy, ſince the con- 


T. de la More, p. 594. + T. de la More, p. 594. t Ypod. Neuſt p. 501. 
| | queſt, 
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. gn HH: an thee occafions are alu 
e and are commoniy much magnified. by the victors: But this deſeat 
made a deep impreſſion on the minds of the 1 and i it was remarked, that, 


for ſome years, no ſuperiority of numbers could encourage them to keep the field 


8 againſt the Scots 5. Robert, to make advantage of his preſent ſucceſs, broke i into 


3. 


England, and ravaged all the northern counties without. oppoſition : He beſieged 
Carliſle, tho that place was ſaved by the valour of Sir Andrew Harcla, the go- 
vernor: He was more ſucceſsful againſt Berwic, which be took' by aſſault : 


And this prince, elated by his continued proſperity, entertained hopes of making 


the moſt important conqueſts on the Engliſh. He ſent over his brother Edward, 


with an army of 5000 men, into Ireland; and that nobleman aſſumed the title of 


King of Ireland 4. Ae followed ſoon after himſelf with more numerous forces: 
The horrible and abſurd oppreſſions, which the Triſh ſuffered under the Engliſh go 
vernment, made them, at firſt, fly to the ſtandard of the Scots, whom they re- 
garded as their deliverers: But a grievous famine, which at that time laid deſo- 
late both Ireland and Britain, reduced the Scottiſh army to the greateſt extremi- 
ties; and Robert was obliged to return. With his forces much diminiſbed, into 


his own country. His brother, after having experienced a variety of fortune, 


Was defeated and flain near Dundalk by the Engliſh, commanded by lord Ber- 


mingbam 5: And theſe Projects, too . my force of the be 


thus vaniſhed into ſmoke. _ e 
Tux King, beſides ſuffering thoſe diſafters 98 the invaſion. of che 8055 5 


the inſurrection of the Iriſh, was alſo infeſted with a rebellion in Wales and 


above all by the factions of his own nobility, who took advantage of the public 
calamities, inſulted his fallen fortunes, and endeavoured to eftabliſh their own_ 
independance on the ruins of the throne, Lancaſter and the barons of his party, 
who had declined attending Edward on his Scottiſh expedition, no ſooner ſaw 
him return with diſgrace, than they inſiſted on the renewal of their ordinances, 
which they ſtill pretended to have validity ; and the King's unhappy condition 
. obliged him to ſubmit to their demands. The miniſtry was new modeled by the 
direction of Lancaſter I: That nobleman was placed at the head of the council: 
It was declared, that all the offices ſhould' be filled, from time to time, by the 


votes of parliament, or rather, by the will of the great barons “: And the na- 


tion, under this new model of government, endeavoured to put irſelf 1 in a better 


Walſing. p. 106. 1 T. de la More, p. 594. Morimuth, p. 33. 1 Trivet, 
cont. p. 28. - $ Rymer, vol. iii. p. 767, 777. Walſing. p. 3. Vpod. Neuſt. p. 50. T. de la 
More, p. 594+ Trivet, cont. p. 9. l Rymer, vol. iii. p. 5 53. + Ryley, p. 560. 
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poſture of defence againſt the Scots. But the factious nobles were far from be- Chap. XIV. 


ing terrified with the progreſs of theſe public enemies: On the contrary, they 
founded the hopes of their own future grandeur on the weakneſs and diſtreſſes 
of the crown: Lancaſter himſelf was ſuſpected, with a great appearance of reaſon, 
of holding a ſecret correſpondence with the King of Scots: And tho' he was 
himſelf entruſted with the command of the Engliſh armies, he took care that eve- 
ry enterprize ſhould be diſappointed, and every plan of operations prove unſuc- 
ceſsful. | 1 6 

; AlL the European kingdoms, eſpecially that of England, were at this time 
_ totally unacquainted with the office of a prime miniſter, ſo well underſtood at 
preſent in all regular monarchies ; and the people could form no conception of 
a man, who, tho? ſtill in the rank of a ſubject, poſſeſſed all the power of a ſove- 
reign, eaſed the prince of the burthen of affairs, ſupplied his want of experience 


or capacity, and maintained all the rights of the crown, without degrading the 
greateſt nobles by their ſubmiſſion to his temporary authority. Edward was 


plainly by nature unfit to hold himſelf the reins of government: He had no 
| vices; but was unhappy in a total incapacity for ſerious buſineſs : He was ſen- 


ſible of his own defects, and neceſſarily ſought to be governed: Yet every favou- 


rite, whom he ſucceſſively choſe, was regarded as a fellow ſubject, exalted above 
his rank and ſtation : He was the object of envy to the great nobility : His cha- 
racer and conduct were decryed with the people: His authority over the King 
and kingdom was conſidered as an uſurpation : And unleſs the prince had embrac- 
ed the dangerous expedient, of devolving his power on the earl of Lancaſter. or 
ſome mighty baron, whoſe family intereſt was ſo extenſive as to be able alone to 
maintain his influence, he could expect no peace nor tranquillity upon the throne. 


Tax King's chief favourite, after the death of Gavaſton, was Hugh le Deſ- Hugh le Dec. 


1315. 


penſer or Spenſer, a young man of Engliſh birth, of high rank, and of a noble penler. 


family v. He poſſeſſed all the exterior accompliſhments of perſon and addreſs, 
which were fitted to engage the weak mind of Edward; but was devoid of that 
moderation and prudence, which might have qualified him to mitigate the envy 
of the great, and conduct him thro? all the perils of that dangerous ſtation, to 
which he was advanced. His father, who was of the ſame name, and who, by 
means of his ſon, had alſo attained great influence over the King, was a noble- 
man venerable from his years, reſpected thro' all his paſt life for wiſdom, va- 
lour, and integrity, and well fitted by his talents and experience, could affairs 


have admitted of any temperament, to have ſupplied the defects both of the King 


| * Dugd. bade vol. i. p. 389. | 
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Chap. XIy. and of his minion *. But no ſooner was Edward's attachment declared for young 
1315. Spenſer, than the turbulent Lancaſter, and moſt of the great barons, regarded him 

2ã⁊s their rival, made him the object of their animoſity, and formed violent plans 

for his ruin f. They firſt declared their diſcontent by withdrawing from parlia- 


ment; and it was not long ere nk found a pretence for e to greater 
extremities again? him, 


1321. Tas King, "wie ſet no limits to his bounty towards his minions, ww married 
23 the younger Spenſer to his niece, one of the co- heirs of the earl of Gloceſter, ſlain 
at Bannockburn; and the favourite, by bis ſucceſſion to that opulent family. 
had inherited great poſſeſſions in the marches of Wales ., and being deſirous f 
extending ſtill farther his influence in thoſe quarters, he is accuſed of having 
committed injuſtice towards the barons of Audley and d' Ammori, who had alſo 
married two ſiſters of the ſame family. There was likewiſe a baron in that 
neighbourhood, called William de Braeuſe, lord of Gower, who had made a ſet- 
tlement of his eſtate on John de Mowbray, his ſon-in-law ; and in caſe of fai- 
lure of that nobleman and his iſſue, had ſubſtituted the earl of Hereford, in the 
ſucceſſion to the barony of Gower. Mowbray, on the deceaſe of his father- in- 
law, entered immediately into poſſeſſion of the eſtate, without the formality of 
taking livery and ſeizin from the crown; and Spenſer, who coveted that barony, 
perſuaded the King to put in execution the rigour of the feudal law, to ſeize Gower ' 
as eſcheated to the crown, and to confer it upon him 9. This tranſaction, which 
was the proper ſubject of a law-ſuit, immediated excited a Civil wat in the king- 
dom. The earls of Lancaſter and Hereford flew to arms: Audley and d'Am- 
mori joined them with all their forces: The two Rogers de Mortimer and Roger 
de Clifford, with many others, diſguſted for private reaſons with the Spenſers, 
brought a conſiderable acceſſion to the party : And their army being now formi- 
dable, they ſent a meſſage to the King, requiring him immediately to diſmiſs or : 
- confine the younger Spenſer; and menacing him, in caſe of refuſal, with renounc- : 
ing their homage and allegiance to him, and taking revenge on that miniſter by 
their own authority. They ſcarce waited for an anſwer; but immediately fell 
upon the lands of young Spenſer, which they pillaged and deſtroyed; murdered 
his ſervants, drove off his cattle, and burned his houſes l. They proceeded thence 
to commit like devaſtations on the eſtates of Spenſer, the father, whoſe character 
| hitherto they had ſeemed to Son ama And eric, drawn and figned a formal | 


* T. dela Mole p. 594. + Walfing. p. 113. T. de la dla: p. 595, Murimuth, 
P- 55+ 4 Trivet, cont. p. 25. 9 Monach. Malmes. | | Murimuth, p. - 
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altbecistion among dete 25 they marched up to London with all their forces, Chap. XIV. 


ſtationed themſelves. in the velthBpurhood . of that city, and demanded of the 
King the baniſhment of both the Spenſers. Theſe noblemen were then abſent ; 
tte father abroad; the ſon at ſea; and both of them employed in different com- 
| miſſions: The King therefore replied, that his coronation oath, by which he 
was bound to obſerve the laws, reſtrained him from giving his aſſent to ſo ille- 
gal a demand, or condemning noblemen who were accuſed of no crime, nor had 
any opportunity afforded them of making anſwer +, Equity and reaſon were but 
a feeble oppoſition to men, who had arms in their hands, and who, being alrea- 
dy involved in guilt, ſaw no ſafety but in ſucceſs and victory. They entered 
London with their troops; and giving in to the parliament, which was then ſit- 
ting, a charge againſt the Spenſers, of which they attempted not to prove one 
article, they procured, by menaces and violence, a ſentence of perpetual exile and 


forfeiture againſt theſe miniſters T. This ſentence was voted by the lay barons 
alone: For the commons, tho? now an eſtate in parliament, were yet of ſo little 


conſideration, that their aſſent was never demanded ; and even the voice of the 
prelates was neglected amidſt the preſent diſorders. The only ſymptom, which 
theſe turbulent barons gave of their regard to law, was their requiring from the 


King an indemnity for their illegal proceedings 5; after which, they diſbanded 


their army, and ſeparated, in ſecurity, as they imagined, to their ſeveral caſtles. 

Tunis act of violence, in which the King was obliged to acquieſce, rendered 
his perſon and his authority ſo contemptible, that every one thought himſelf en- 

_ titled to treat him with neglect. The Queen, having occaſion ſoon after to paſs 


by the caſtle of Leeds in Kent, which belonged to the lord Badleſmere, defired a 


night's lodging ; but was refuſed admittance, and ſome of her attendants, who 
preſented themſelves at the gate, were killed j. The inſulc and brutality towards 
this princeſs, who had always endeavoured to live on good terms with the ba- 
rons, and who joined them heartily in their hatred of the younger Spenſer, was 
an action which no body pretended to vindicate; and the King thought, that he 

might, without giving general umbrage, aſſemble an army, and take vengeance 
on the offender. No one came to the aſſiſtance of Badleſmerez and Edward 
| prevailed 4: But having now ſome forces on foot, and having concerted mea- 


| 2 ſures with his friends throughout England, he ventured to take off the maſk, to 


attack all his enemies, and to recal the two Spenſers, whoſe ſentence he declared 


* Tyrrel, vol. ii. p. 280, from the regiſter of C. C. Canterbury. + Walſing. p. 114. 

t Totle's Colle. part 2. p. 50. Walling, p. 114- 5 Totle's Collect. part 2. p. 54, 
Rymer, vol. iii. p. 89 1. | Rymer, vol. iii. p. 89. Walſing. p. 114, 116. 3 
p. 505. Murimuth, p. 56. + Walſing. P. 115. 
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illegal, unjuſt, contrary to the tenor of the great charter, paſſed without the * 
ſent of the prelates, and extorted by violence from him and the eſtate of barons *. 


Still the commons were not mentioned by either party. 


Tas King had now got the ſtart of his adverſaries ; ; an advantage, which, im 
thoſe times, was commonly deciſive: And haſtened with his army to the marches 
of Wales, the chief feat of the enemies power, whom he found totally unpre- 
pared for reſiſtance. Many of the barons in thoſe parts endeavoured to appeaſe 
him by ſubmiſſion T: Their caſtles were ſeized, and their perſons committed to 
cuſtody. But Lancaſter, in order to prevent the total ruin of his party, ſum- 
moned together all his vaſfals and retainers ; declared his alliance with Scotland, 
which had long been ſuſpected; received the promiſe of a reinforcement from 


that country under the command of Randolf, eart of Murray, and Sir James 


Douglas 4; and being joined by the earl of Hereford, advanced with all his for- 


ces againſt the King, who had collected an army of 30, ooo men, and was ſupe- 
rior to his enemies. Lancaſter poſted himſelf at Burton upon Trent, and endea- 


voured to defend the paſſages of the river &: But being diſappointed i in that plan 
of operations; this nobleman, who had no military genius, and whoſe perſonat 


courage was even ſuſpected, fled with his army to the north, in expectation of 


being there joined by his Scottiſh allies |. He was purſued by the King; and 


his army diminiſhed daily; till he came to Boroughbridge, where he found Sir 


Fl Andrew Harcla poſted with ſome forces on the oppoſite ſide of the river, and 


* 


16th March. 


23d March. 


ready to diſpute the paſſage with him. He was repulſed in an attempt which he 


made to force his way; the earl of Hereford was killed; the whole army of the 
rebels was diſconcerted ; Lancaſter himſelf was become incapable of taking any 
meaſures either for flight or defence; and he was feized without reſiſtance by 
Harcla, and conducted to the King 4. In thoſe violent times, the laws were ſo 
much neglected on both ſides, that, even where they might, without any ſenſible 
inconvenience, have been obſcrved, the conquerors deemed it unneceſſary to pay 
any regard to them, Eancaſter, who was guilty of open rebellion, and was taken 


in arms againſt his ſovereign, inſtead of being tried by the laws of his country,, 


which pronounced the ſentence of death againſt him, was condemned by a court- 5 
martial ®, and led to execution. Edward, however little vindictive in his natu- 


Execution of ral temper, here indulged his revenge, and practiſed againſt the priſoner the ame 


the earl of 
Lancaſter. 


indignities, which had been exerciſed by his orders againſt Gavaſton. He was 


* Rymer, vob. iii, p. 90. T. de la More, p. cog. + Walſing. p. 115. Murimuth, p. 57. 
+ Rymer, vol. iii. p. 958. { Walſing. p. 115. | Ypod. Neuſt. p. 504. 
+ T. de la More, p. 596. Walling. p. 116. . 8 vol. ii. p. 291. from the Records. 
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a in a mean attire, placed on a lean jade without a bridle, a hood was put 

on his head, and in this poſture, attended by the acclamations of the people, this 

prince was conducted to an eminence near Pomfret, one of his own caſtles, and 
there beheaded *. 


Chap. XIV. 
L322. 


Tnus periſhed Thomas carl of Lancaſter, the Guſt prince of the blood, and 


one of the moſt potent barons who had ever been in England. His public con- 
duct ſufficiently diſcovers the violence and turbulency of his character: His pri- 


vate deportment appears not to have been more innocent ; And his hypocritical 


devotion, by which he gained the favour of the monks and populace, will rather 


be regarded as an aggravation than an alleviation of his guilt 1. Badleſmere, 
Giffard, Barret, Cheyney, Fleming, and about eighteen of the moſt notorious 
offenders, were afterwards condemned by a legal trial and were executed $. Many 
were thrown into priſon : Others made their eſcape beyond ſea : Some of the 
King's ſervants were rewarded from the forfeitures : Harcla received for his ſer- 
vices the earldom of Carliſle |, and a large eſtate, which he ſoon after forfeited 
with his life, for a treaſonable correſpondence with the King of Scotland 4. Bur 


the greateſt part of all thoſe vaſt eſcheats was ſeized by young Spenſer, whoſe ra- 


pacity was inſatiable . Many of the barons of the King's party were diſguſted 
with this partial diviſion of the ſpoils: The envy againſt Spenſer roſe higher 
than ever: The uſual inſolence of his temper, raiſed by ſucceſs, impelled him to 


commit many acts of violence +. The people, who always hated him, made 


him till more the object of their averſion: All the relations of the attainted ba- 
rons and gentlemen-ſccretly vowed revenge: And tho? tranquillity was in appear- 
ance reſtored to the kingdom, the general contempt of the King and odium 
againſt Spenſer, bred dangerous humours, the ſource of future revolutions and 
convullions. 
Is x this ſituation no ſucceſs conk be expedied from 8 wars 3 and Edward, 
after making one more fruitleſs attempt againſt Scotland, whence he retreated 
with diſhonour, found it neceſſary to terminate hoſtilities with that kingdom, by 
a truce of thirteen years : Robert, tho' his title to the crown was not acknow- 
ledged in the treaty, was ſatisfied with enſuring his poſſeſſion of it during fo long 
a time. He had repelled with gallantry all the attacks of England: He had 


ſucceſsfully carried war both into that kingdom and into Ireland: He had reject» - 


® Leland's Coll. vol. i. p. 668. + Knyghton, p- 2540. } Hidgen, lib. 2. cap. 42+ 
FT. de la More, p. 596. I || Rymer, vol. iii. p. 943. Walfing. p. 118. : 

+ Rymer, vol. iii. p. 988, 994, 999 vol. ir. p. 4. Walfing. p. 118, Ypod. Neuſt. p. 503. 
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| 1 * ed with diſdain the Pope's authority, who pretended to impoſe his As up- 


1324. 


1325. 


on him, and oblige him to make peace with his enemies: His throne was firmly 
eſtabliſhed, as well in the affections of his ſubjects, as by force of arms: Yet there 
naturally remained ſome inquierude in his mind, while at war with a ſtate, which, 

however at preſent diſordered by faction, was of itſelf ſo much an over-match 
for him both in riches and in numbers of people. And this truce was, at the 
ſame time, the more convenient for England; becauſe the nation was in tbat 


junẽture threatened with hoſtilities from F rance. 


Puilir the Fair, King of France, who died in 291 6, bad lf the crown to 
his ſon, Lewis Hutin, who, after a ſhort reign, dying without male iſſue, was ſuc- 


| ceeded by Philip the Long, his brother, whoſe death ſoon after made way for 


Charles the Fair, the youngeſt brother of that family. This monarch had ſome 
reaſons of complaint againſt the King s miniſters in Guienne; and as there was 
no common nor equitable judge in that ſtrange ſpecies of ſovereignty, eſtabliſned 
by the feudal law, he ſeemed deſirous to take advantage of Edward's weakneſs, 


and under that pretence, to confiſcate all his foreign dominions T. After an em- 


baſſy by the carl of Kent, the King's brother, had been tried in vain, Queen | 


Iſabella obtained permiſſion to go over to Paris, and endeavour to adjuſt, in an 
_ amicable manner, the difference with her brother : But while ſhe was making 


| ſome progreſs in this negociation, Charles ſtarted a new pretenſion, the juſtice of 


which could not be diſputed, that Edward himſelf ſhould appear in his court, 


and do the homage of a vaſſal for the fees which he held in France $. But there 


occurred many difficulties in complying with this demand. Young Spenſer, by 
whom the King was implicitly governed, had unavoidably been engaged in ma- 
ny quarrels with the Queen, who aſpired to the ſame authority; and tho” that 
artful princeſs, on her leaving England, had diſſembled her animoſity j, Spenſer, 
well acquainted with her ſecret ſentiments, was unwilling to attend his maſter to 
Paris, and appear in a court, where her credit might expoſe him to inſults if not 
to danger. He heſitated no leſs on allowing the King to make the journey alone; 
both fearing, leſt that eaſy prince ſhould in his abſence fall under ſome other in- 
fluence, and foreſecing the perils, to which he himſelf ſhould be expoſed, if, with- 

out the protection of the royal authority, he remained in England, where he was 
ſo generally hated. While theſe doubts bred delays and difficulties, Iſabella pro- 


poſed, that Edward ſhould reſign the dominion of Guienne to bis ſon, now thir- 


+ Rymer, vol. iv. p. 74, 98. t Rymer, vol. ws p. 140. Murimuth, p. 63. 
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teen qeats, of age; and that the prince ſhould come to Paris, and do the 
which every vaſſal owed to his ſuperior lord ®. This expedient, which Pd ſo 
happily to remove all difficulties, was immediately complied with : Spenſer was 


charmed with the contrivance: Young Edward was ſent to Paris: And the ruin, 


covered under this fatal ſnare, was never perceived, nor MR by any of the 
Engliſh council. 


Tus Queen, FR her arrival in 8 had fours 1 a great number of 


Engliſh fugitives, the remains of the Lancaſtrian faction; and their common 
hatred of Spenſer, ſoon bred a ſecret friendſhip and correſpondence between them 
and that princeſs. Among the reſt was young Roger Mortimer, a potent baron 
in the Welſh marches, who had been obliged, with others, to make his ſubmiſſion 
to the King, had been condemned for high-treaſon ; but having received a pardon 


for his life, was afterwards detained in the Tower, with an intention of rendering 


his impriſonment perpetual, He was ſo fortunate as to make his eſcape into 
France ; and being one of the, moſt conſiderable perſons now remaining of the 


party, as well as diſtinguiſhed by his violent animoſity againſt Spenſer, he was 


eaſily admitted to pay his court to Queen Iſabella. The graces of his perſon and 
addreſs advanced him quickly in her affections: He became her confident and 
- counſellor in all her meaſures: And gaining daily ground upon her heart, he en- 
gaged her to ſacrifice at laſt, to her paſſion, all the ſentiments of honour and of fi- 


XIV. 
13 


delity to her huſband ꝓ. Hating now the man, whom ſhe had injured, and whom Conſpiracy 
ſhe never valued, ſhe entered cordially into all Mortimer's conſpiracies ; and hay- * ae the 


ing artfully got into her hands the young prince, and heir of the monarchy, ſhe 
reſolved on the utter ruin of the King, as well as of his favourite. She en- 
gaged her brother to enter into this criminal purpoſe : Her court was daily full of 


the exiled barons : Mortimer lived in the moſt declared intimacy with her: A 


correſpondence was ſecretly carried on with the malecontent party in England : 

And when Edward, informed of theſe alarming circumſtances, required her ſpee- 
dily to return with the prince, ſhe publicly replied, that ſhe would never ſet foor 
in the kingdom, till Spenſer was for ever removed from his preſence and councils: 


A declaration, which procured her great popularity in England, _— threw a de- 


cent veil on all her treaſonable enterprizes. 
Epwarp endeavoured to put himſelf in a poſture of defence $ ; but, beſides 


the difficalties ariſing from his own indolence and lender abilities, and the want 
of authority, which of conſequence attended all his reſolutions, it was not eaſy 


* Rymer, vol. iv. p. 263, 164, 165. Walſing. p. 120. T. de la More, p- 397. d 
p. 64. I Rymer, vol. iv. p. 7, 8, 20. T. de la More, p. 596. Walfing. p- 120. Ypod. Neuft. 
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for him, in the preſent ſtate of the kingdom and revenue, to maintain a conſtant 
force, ready to repel an invaſion, which he knew not at what time or place he 


had reaſon to expect. All his efforts were unequal to the traiterous and hoſtile 


conſpiracies, which both at home and abroad were forming againſt his authority, 


and which were daily penetrating farther even into his own family. His brother, 


the earl of Kent, a virtuous but weak prince, who was then at Paris, was unwa- 


_ rily engaged by his ſiſter-in-law, and by the King of France, who was alſo his 


couſin-german, to give countenance to the invaſion, whoſe ſole object, he believed, 
was the expulſion of the Spenſers: He prevailed on his elder brother the earl of 


| Norfolk, to enter ſecretly into the ſame deſign : The brother and heir of the earl 


of Lancaſter had too many reaſons for his hatred of theſe miniſters, to refuſe his 


- concurrence. Walter de Reynel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and many of the 


1326. 


prelates expreſſed their approbation of the Queen's meaſures: Several of the moſt 


potent barons, envying the exorbitant authority of the favourite, were ready to fly 
to arms: The minds of the people, by means of ſome truths and many calumnies, 


were ſtrongly diſpoſed to the ſame party: And there needed but the appearance 


of the Queen and Prince, with ſuch a body of foreign troops, as might be ſuf- 
ficient to give her protection againſt immediate violence, to turn all this tempeſt, 
ſo artfully prepared, againſt the unhappy Edward, 


CranLy s, tho? he gave countenance and aſſiſtance to the faction, was aſhamed 
openly to ſupport the Queen and prince, againſt the authority of a huſband and 
father; and Iſabella was obliged to court the alliance of ſome other foreign 
potentate, from whoſe dominions ſhe might ſet out on her intended enterprize. 
For this purpoſe, ſhe affianced young Edward, whoſe tender age made him inca- 
pable to judge of the conſequences, with Philippa, daughter of the count of 
Holland and Hainault * ; and having by the open aſſiſtance of this prince, and 
the ſecret protection of her brother, inliſted in her ſervice near 3000 men at arms, 


24th Septem. he ſet out from the harbour of Dort, and landed ſafely, and without oppoſition, 


on the coaſt of Suffolk. The earl of Kent was in her company: Two other . 
princes of the blood, the earl of Norfolk, and the brother of the earl of Lan- 
caſter, joined her ſoon after her landing with all their followers: Three prelates, 


the biſhops of Ely, Lincoln, and Hereford, brought her both the force of their 


vaſſals and the authority of their character PT: Even Robert de Watteville, who 
had been ſent by the Og to oppoſe her progreſs in Suffolk, deſerted to her with | 
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ration, thiat the ſole purpoſe. of her enterprise was to free the kiag and kingdom 1326. 
from the tyranny of: the Spenſers, and of chancellor Baldoe, — 7. N 
The populace were allured by her ſpecious pretences: The barons ; | 
themſelves-/ſecure- againft. forfeitures by the appearince of the prince of Wales 
in her army: And a weak irreſolute King, ſupported by miniſters generally odious, | 
- was altogether: unable to OY torrent, which bore with __ irreſiſtible 'vio- 
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""Ebwarp; after trying in . to rouze. the citizens of Londan'by'fon 
WE loyalty . departed for the welt, where he hoped to meet with af | 
tion; and he had no ſboner diſcovered his weakneſs by leaving the city, than the 
rage of the Populace broke out without controul againſt him and his miniſters. 
They first plundered and then murdered all thoſe who were obnoxious to them: 

They ſeized the biſtiop of Exeter, 'a virtuous and loyal preface,” as he was paſſing 
through the ſtreets ; and having beheaded him, they threw his body into the 
river 5. They made themſelves tnaſter of the Tower by ſarprize 1 and then en⸗ 
tered into a formal affociation to put to death, without merey, every one who 
| ſhould dare to > oppoſe t the enterprize of Queen Iſabella, and of the” prince |. A 
like ſpirit was foon communicated'to all other parts of England; and threw the 
few ſervants of the King, who ill entertain ugh of Performing their du- _ 
x97 inro/teeror aid uſtoaiſhmens, * 

Epward. was hotly purſyed to Briſtol by the earl of Kent, ſeconded os the 
_ foreign forces under John de Hainault.. He found himſelf diſappointed: in his ex- 
ns with regard to the loyalty - of choſe parts 3 and he paſſed over to Wales, 
where he flattered himſelf his name was more popular, and which he hoped ta 
find free from the contagion of general which had ſeized the Engliſh 4. 

The elder Spenſer, lately created earl of Wincheſter, was left governor of the 

_ caſtle of Briſtol; but the garriſon mutinied againſt him, and he was delivered into 

the bands of his enemies. This venerable noble, who had nearly reached the nine - 

tieth year of his age, was inſtantly, without a trial, or witneſs, or accuſation, or 

anſwer, condemned to death by the rebgllious barons : He was | op a.gibe _ 
bet; his body was cut in pieces, and thrown to the dogs -* ; and his head was 

ſent to Wincheſter, the place whoſe title he bore, and was hers e {er MM 4 * ; 

and expoſed to the N of the cup e 38 wt | 
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Tur King, diſappdinted aner in his expectations of fuccouts from the Welſh, 
" took ſhipping for Ireland; but being drove back by: contrary winds; he endea · 
voured to conceal himſelf in the mountains of Wales: He was ſoon diſcovered, 
was put under the cuſtody. of the earl of Lancaſter, and was confined in the 
caſtie of Kenilworth, ' The younger Spenſer, his favourite, who alſo fell into the 
hands of his enemies, was executed, like bis father, without any appearance of 
a legal trial : The earl of Arundel, almoſt the only man of his rank in Eng- 
land, who had maintained his loyalty, was alſo, without 2 trial, put to death 
at the inſtigation of Mortimer: Baldoc, the chancellor, being a prieſt, could not 
with ſafety be ſo ſuddenly diſpatched z but being ſent to the biſhop of Hereford's | 
| houſe in London, he was there, as his enemies probably foreſaw; ſeized by the 
populace, was thrown into Newgate, and ſoon after expired, from the cruel uſage 
which he had received . Even the uſual reverence, paid the ſacerdotal = 
| gave way, with every other conſideration, to the preſent rage of the people. 

2 Queen, to avail herſelf of the prevailing deluſion, ſummoned, in the King 3 

name, a parliament at Weſtminſter, where, together with the power of her ar- 
my, and the authority of her partizans among the barons, who were concerned 
to ſecure their paſt treaſons by committing new acts of violence againſt their ſo- 
vereign, ſhe expected to be ſeconded by the fury of the populace, the moſt dan- 
gerous of all inſtruments, and the leaſt anſwerable for their exceſſes. A charge 


1 * — was drawn up againſt the King, 1 in which, even tho“ it was framed by his i invete- | 


rate enemies, nothing but his narrow genius, or his misfortunes, were objeted to | 
him: For the greateſt malice found no particular crime with which it could re- 
proach this unhappy ' prince. He way accuſed of incapacity for government, of 
waſting his time in idle amuſements, of neglecting public buſineſs, of being 
ſwayed by evil counſellors, of having loft, by his miſcondu@, the kingdom of 
Scotland, and part of Gulenne; and to ſwell the charge, even the death of ſome 
barons, and the imprifonment of ſome prelates, convicted of treaſon, were laid to 
| his account 5. It was in vain, amidlt the violence of arms and tumult of the 
people, to appeal either to law or reaſon: The depolition of the King, without 
any appearing oppoſition, was voted by parliament : The prince, already declared 
regent by His party ®, was placed on the throne: And a deputation was ſent to 


Edward at worth, to » agent his Kio = arc which menaces and terror ſoon | 
_ extoited writ wand | | | 
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Bor it WAS impoſible; that. the people, however. corrupted by the barbarity of Chap. XIV: 
the times, till farther enflamed by faction, could forever remain iaſenſible to the 
voice of nature. A wife, who had firſt deſerted, nent invaded, and then de- 
chroned her huſband : Who had made her infant fon an inſtrument in chis unns · 
tural treatment of his father: Who had by lying pretences ſeduced the nation 
into zebellion againſt their ſovereign; Who had pulbed them into viclence d 
cruelties, that bad diſhonoured them: All thoſe circumſtagces were ſo. odious in 
themſclves, and formed ſuch a complicated ſcene. of guilt, that the Jeaſt reflection 
| ſufficed to open mens eyes, and make them dereſt this flagrant infringement of 
every public and private duty. The ſuſpicions which ſoon aroſe of Iſabella's cri- 
minal commerce with Mortimer, the proofs which daily broke out of this part of 
her guilt, encreaſed the general abhorrence againſt her; and her imprudent hypo- 
criſy, in publicly bewailing with tears the King's unhappy fate +, was not able 
to deceive even the moſt ſtupid and moſt prejudiced of ber adherents, In pro- 
portion as the Queen became the object of public hatred, the dethroned monarch, 
who had been the victim of her crimes, and her ambition, was regarded with pity, > 
with friendſhip, with veneration ; and men became ſenſible, that all his miſcon- 
duct, which faction had ſo much exaggerated, had been owing to the unavoidable 
weakneſs, not to any voluntary gepravity of his character. The new earl of 
Lancaſter, to whoſe cuſtody. he had been committed, was ſoon touched with theſe 
| generous ſentiments ; and beſides. uſing his Priſoner with gentleneſs and humanity, 
he was ſuſpected to have entertained ſtill more honourable i intentions In his favour. - 
The King, therefore, was taken out of his hands, and delivered over ta the lod 
Berkeley, and Mautravers, and Gournay, who were entruſted alternately; each for 
a month, with the charge of guarding him, While he was in B:rkeley's cuſtody, | 
he was ſtill uſed with the gentleneſs due to his rank and his misfortunes ; but 
| When'Mautraver's and: Gournay*s turn came, every ſpecies of indignity was prac- 
tied againſt him, as if their intention had been to break entirely the prince's ſpi- 
rit, and to employ his ſorrows and afflictions, inſtead of more violent and more 
dangerous expedients, for the inſtruments of his murder $. It is reported, that 
one day, When Edward was to be ſhaved, they ordered cold and dirty water to be 
brought from the dlitch for that purpoſe 3, and when he defired it to be changed, 
and was ſtill denied his requeſt, he burſt out into tears, which bedewed his checks; | 
and he exclaimed, that, in ſpite of their inſolence, he ſhould be ſhaved with ' 
clean and warm water . But as this means for laying Edward in his grave ap- 
peared ſtill too flow to. | the impatient Mortimer, he ſecretly Tent orders to the 
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Sig. en. two keepers, whe were at his Aerolioh intantly W 


W and theſe 
ruſfians contrived to malee the mahner of his death as' cruel and barbarous as poſ- 


fible-+ Taking advantage of Berkeley's fickneſs,” in whoſe cuſtody he then was, 
and who was thereby incapacitated from attending his charge + ; they came to 


Berkeley-caſtle; and put themſelves in Poſſefſion of the King's perſon. They 
threw him on the bed; held bim down violent] 
bver him; thurſt into his fundament a red hot iron, which they inſerted rhro* a 
norir; and thoꝰ the outward markes of violence upon his perſon were prevented by 


with a table, ' which they flung 


; this expedient, the horrid deed was difcovered to all the guards and attendants 


the” enſuing, revolution i; in England' threw 


it neceſſary to provide for their ſafety by flying the kingdom. Gournay was af- 
terwards ſeized at Marſeilles, delivered over to the Seneſchal of Guienne, put on 


by the ſereams, cee e we GNI og pra; 12 1 an, WR . Pen / 
were confuming . 2 


*" Goviwnay and Maiitint were held ig ſtain by all mankind z and 1 
ir protectors from power, they found 


board a ſhip with a view of carrying him over to England; but was beheaded 


4 1. by ſeeker orders, ag Was ſuppoſed, from ſome nobles and prelates i in Eng- 
land. anxious to prevent any diſcovery, Which lie might make of his accom- 


Plices l. Mavtravers:concealed himſelf for ſeveral years in Germany.; but having. 


found'means of rendering ſome ſervice to Edward III. he ventured to approach 


bis perſon, threw himſelf on. his Enees before kin. ſubmitted ta his mercy, and 
received. a pardon + 
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Wackarafier, Ir. is, dot ea) to imagine a man wore innocent 41 inoffeaſive than the — l 


BY Kings: Whoſe tragical death we have related z. nor a. prince leſs, fitted for go 
verning that fierce. and turbulent people, ſubjected to his authority. He was 
_ obliged. to. devolye on others the weight of. government, which he had neither: 
. ability. nor inclination.to bear: The ſame indolence and want of penetration led 
Him to. make choice of miniſters and favourites, who were not always the, beſt qua- 
- ified for the truſt committed to. them: The ſeditious grandees, pleaſed with his 


e yet comglaining of it, under pretcnce of attacking. his miniſters, inſult-- 


ed his perſon and invaded his authority: And the impatient populace, ignorant 
_ of the ſource. of, their grievances, threw. all the blame upon the King, and en- 
creaſed the, public diſorders by their faction and. riolence. . It was in vain to look 
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1 for proteQian-fromithe laws, whoſe voice, An fecbla in thaſe times, was not Chap: XIV. 
heard amidſt the din of arms: What could not defend the King was leſs able to 1327. 
gire ſhelter to any of the people: The whole machine of government was torne 
in pieces with füry and N And men, inſtead of complaining againſt.the - 
manners of their age, and the form of their conſtitution, which required the moſt 
ſteady and moſt ſkilful. hand to conduct them, eee _ 
who had the misfortune to be encruſted, with the rein of empire. 7 
Bor tho' ſuch miſtakes be natural and unavoidable while the events are recent, ie 
e a ſhameful deluſion in modern hiſtorians, to imagine, that all the antient princes, 
who were unfortunate in their government, were alſo tyrannical in their conduct; 
and that the ſeditions of the people proceeded always from ſome invaſion of their 
_ liberties and privileges by the monarch. - Even a great and a good King was not 
in that age ſecure againſt faction and rebellion, as appears in the caſe of Henry 
II. but a great King had the beſt chance, as we learn from the hiſtory of the ſame 
period, for quelling and fubduing them. Compare the reigns and characters of 
Edward I. and II. The father made ſeveral violent attempt againſt the liber 
ties of the people: His barons oppokd him: He was obliged, at leaſt found it 
prudent; to ſubmit: But as they dreaded his valour and abilities, they were con- 
tented with reaſonable ſatisfaction, and puſhed no farther their advantages againſt 
him. The facility and weakneſs; of the ſon, not his violence, threw every thing 
into confuſion: The laws and government were overturned: An attempt to re- 
inſtate them was an unpatdonable crime: And no atonement, but the depoſition. 
and tragical death of the King himſelf, could give theſe barons contentment. It 
is eaſy to ſee, that a conſtitution, / which depended ſa:much on the perſonal cha- 
racter of the ſovereign,” muſt neceſſarily, in many of its parts, be a government of 
Will, not of laws. - But always to throw, without diſtinction, the blame of all 
diſorders upon the prince, would introduce a fatal error in politics, and ſerve as 
a perpetual apology for treaſon and rebeliion : As if the turbulency' of the great, 
and madneſs of the people, were not, equally with the tyranny of princes, an evil 


incident to human en and . e ent 0 be ee e in reef 
well regulated conſtitution. RE 


'WaiLE theſe abominable hea paſſed. in England, hs {hizery of France was MiGellaneoue- 
| Rained with a wickedneſs equally barbarous, 'and- ſtill more public and deliberate. deen 
Fhe order of knights templars had ariſen during the firſt fervour of the Cre. ing 55 
ſades z. and uniting the two qualities the moſt popular in that age, devotion and 
valour, and exerciſing both in the moſt popular of all enterprizes, the defence of 


the Holy. Land, WI ud, made rapid advances to credit and . and 
b had: 


Chap. XIV. 


1327. 
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had acquired, from the piety of che faithful, very am poſſeſſion: nn 
try of Europe, eſpecially in France. Their great riches, joined to che eourſe of 
time, had, by degrees, relaned che ſeverity of theſe virtues ; and the templars had 
in à great meaſure loſt that popularity, which firſt raiſed them to honour and 
diſtinction. Acquainted from expetienee with the fatigues and dangers of thoſe 


fttuftleſs expeditions to the Eaſt, they choſe rather to enjoy ic able eee 


revenues in Europe: And being all of them men of birth, educated, according 


to the cuſtom of that age, without any tincture of letters, they ſcorned che igno- 


ble occupations of a monaſtic life, and paſſed their time wholly in the faſhionable 


amuſements of hunting, gallantry, and the: pleaſures of the table, Their rivat 


and luxury of the templars. But-tho': theſe cauſes had weakened the foundations . 


order, that of St. John of Jeruſalem, whoſe poverty had as yet preſerved. them 


from like corruptions, ſtill diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their enterprizes -againft 


the infidels; and ſucceeded to all the populafity, which was Joſt by the indolence 


of this order, once ſo celebrated and revered, the immediate ſource of their de- 
ſtruction proceeded from the cruel and vindictive ſpirit of Philip che Fair, who 


having entertained a private | diſguſt | againſt ſome eminent templars, determined 


to gratify at once his avidity and revenge, by involving the whole order in one 
undiſtinguiſhed ruin. On no better information, than that of two xniglrts, con- 


demned by their ſuperiors to perpetual impriſonment for their vices and 


profligicy ; he ordered on one day all the templars of France to be committed 
to priſon, and imputed to them ſuch enormous and abſurd crimes, as are ſuſſi- 
_ cient of themſelves: to deſtroy all the credit of the accuſation. Beſides their being 

univerſally charged with murder, robbery, and vices the moſt ſhocking to nature: 
every one, it was pretended, whom they received into their order, was obliged to 


renounce our Saviour, to ſpit upon the croſs'®, and to join to this impiety the 


ſuperſtition of worſhipping a gilded hend, which was ſecretly kept in one of their 


houſes at Marſeilles. They alſo initiated, it was ſaid, every candidate hy ſuch 


infamous rites; as could ſerve to no other purpoſe, than to degrade the order in 
his eyes, and deſtroy for ever the authority of all bis foperiors over him F. 
Above an hundred of theſe unhappy gentlemen were put to the-queſtion, in order 


to extort from them a confeſſion of their guilt: The more obſtinate-periſhed in 
the hands of their tormentors : Several, to procure themſelves immediate caſe in 
the violence of their agonies, acknowledged whatever was required of them: 


Forged confeſſions were e imputed to others : And Phillip, as if thelrguilt-were | 


0. 8 vol, dil. p. 31, „„ 43 was pretended, that he kiſſed the knights who N 


ed him on the mouth, navel and breech. Dupuy, p. 15, 25 Walſ. . 99. 1 Vertot, bil. 


de Chev. de Malte, vol. ii. p. 127, 130, &c. 
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se ee of aid their desen But no ſooner had Chap. XIV. 


| 2 e . from their tortures, than, preferring the moſt cruel execy- 


tion to a life wich infamy they difavowed their confeſſions, exclaimed againſt the 


| actions, performed by them in/aatient or latter times, as a full apology for their 


conduct. The barbarous tyrant, enraged at this diſappointment, and thinking 


 Himfelf now engaged in Honour to proceed to extremities, ordered fifty-four of 


them, whom' he branded as relapſed heretics, to periſh by the puniſhment of fire 


in his capital ® : Great numbers expired after a like manner in other parts of 


the kingdom: And when he found, that the perſeverance of theſe unhappy vic- 


tims, in juſtify ing to the laſt their innocence, had made deep impreſſion on the 
ſpectators he endeavoured to ov 
inhumanities. The grand maſter of t| 
officer, brother to the / fovereign of Dauphine, were conducted to a ſcaffold, 
_ erected before the church of: Notredame, at Paris: A full pardon was offered 
them on the one hand: The fire, deſtined for their execution, was ſhown to them 
on the other : Theſe gallant nobles Kill perſiſted in the proteſtations of their own 


| Innocence RECs and were intently, vurried.jna0-1he Hates by 


che executioner rx. 


In nene Woti, Clement v. PHY crexture of Philip, | 


and then reſided in France, fully concurred ; and without examining a witneſs, or 
making any enquiry into the truth of fats, he ſummarily, by rhe plenitude of 
his apoſtolic power, aboliſhed the whole order. The templars all over Europe 


were thrown into priſon z their conduct underwent a ſtrict ſerutiny ; the power of 
_ enemies ſtill purſued and oppreſſed them 3 but no where, except in France, 
were the ſmalleſt traces of their guilt pretended to be found. England ſeat back 


_ ay of their piety and morals ; but as the order was now annihi- 
| lated, the knights were diſtributed into ſeveral convents, and their poſſeſſions 
were, by command of the Pope, transferred to the order of St. John f. We now 
proceed to relate ſome other detached tranſactions of the preſent period. 
Tux kingdom of England was afflicted with a grievous famine during ſeveral 
years of this reign. Perpetual rains and cold weather, not only deſtroyed the 
| Harveſt, but bred: a mortality among the cattle, and raiſed every kind of food to 
an enormous price d. The parſiament, in 1315, endeavoured to fix more mode- 
rate rates on commodiries ; not ſenſible, that ſuch an attempt was impracticable, 
and that, were it poſhble to reduce the oi wa in 


Vertot, vol. ii. p. 132, Trivet, cone. p. 8. . - + Vertot, vol. ii. p. 142. 5 
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forgeries, juſtified the innocence of their order, and appealed to all the gallant 


the conſtancy of the templars by new 
order, John de Molay, and another great 
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Which they had found uſeleſs and burdenſome #. ..... Stra 26179) : ce 


public. Where the produce of a years: Se fall h far ſhort; as to ab- - 
ford full ſubſiſtance only for nine months, the only expedient; for making it laſt 
all the twelve, is to raiſe. the prices, to put the people by that means on ſhott 
allowance, and oblige them to ſpare their food, ; till a more! plentiful. year- But 
in reality, the encreaſe of prices is a neceſſary, conſequence of ſearcity : aod laws, 
iaſtead of preventing it, only encreaſe the evil, by crampiag and reſtraining com- 


merce. The parliament accordingly, in the enſuing year, repealed . ordinance, | 

Tux prices affixed by the parliament are ſomewhat ag i Tus pounds | 
eight ſhillings. of our preſent money for the beſt: ox, not fed with corn: If fed 
with corn, three pounds twelve ſhillings > A fat hog of two years old; ten ſhillings: 
A fat weather unſhorn, a crown: If ſhorn, three ſhillings and ſix - pence: A fat 


Sooſe, ſeven : pence halfpenny: A fat capon, ſix-pence: A fat hen threes: perice.: 


Two chickens, three-pence : Four pigeons, three-pence :: Two dozen of | « | 
chree. pence . If we confider theſe prices, we ſhall find, that butcher's meat, in 


this time of great ſcarcity, muſt ſtill have been ſold by the parliamentary ordinance, 
three times cheaper than our middling prices at preſent: Poultry ſomewhat lower; 


becauſe, being now conſidered as a delicacy, it has riſen beyond its proportion. 


In the country places of Ireland and Scotland, where delicacies bear no price, : 


poultry is at preſent as cheap, if not cheaper, than butcher's meat. But thè in- 
ference 1 would draw from the compariſon of prices is ſtill more conſiderable: I 
ſuppoſe that the rates, affixed by parliament, were inferior to the uſual marker prices 


in thoſe years of famine and mortality of cattle z' and that theſe commodities, in- 
ſtead of a third, had really riſen to a half of the preſent valve. But the famine at — 
that time was ſo conſuming, that wheat was ſometimes ſold for above four pounds 


ten ſhillings a quarter ꝓ, uſually for three pounds 53 that is, conſiderably above 
twice our middling prices. A certain proof of the wretched ſtate of 'tillage in 


| thoſe ages. We formerly found, that the middling price of corn in that period 8 


was half of the preſent value; while the middling price of cattle was only an 
eighth part: We here find the ſame immenſe diſproportion in years of ſcarcity. 


It may thence be inferred with certainty, .that.the raiſing of corn was a ſpecies of 


manufactory, which few in that age could practiſe with advantage: And there 
3s reaſon to think, that other manufactures more refined, were ſold even beyond 
their preſent fer At * there is a demonſtration or it in the reign of Hen- 
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iu Vll. Aon ade prices aflixed to ſcarlet and other. broad :doaths by act of par · Chap: XIV. 
Hhuament. During all thoſe” times, it was uſual for the prigces and great nobili- 327 · | = 
ty to make' ſettlements of; their / velvet beds and filken robes; in the ſamè man - | ; 


ner as of their eſtates aud manors . In the liſt of jewels and plate, which had 
belonged to the oſtentstious Gavaſton, and which the King recovered from the 
carl;of Lancaſter after the murder of that favourite, we find ſome embroidered 
5 girdles, flowered ſhirts, -and fil waiſtcoats . It was afterwards one article of 
accuſation againſt that potent and opulent earl: when tried for his life,” thar he 
had. purloined ſome of theſe effects of Gavaſton. The ignorance of thoſe uges in 
manufactures, 00 3 in i is a F proof 1 they were _ from 
KD being populous. Meri 505 - $24 19 dug an zen güne 
Au ttade and wend faces indeed were 8 a ap low eb. The ay 
| | country in the northern parts of Europe, where they ſeem to have riſen to any 
; tolerable degree of improvement, was Flanders. When Robert, earl of that coun- 
try, was applied to by Edward, and was deſired to break off commerce with 
the Scots, whom Edward called his rebels, and repreſented us ertommunicated on 
that account by the church, the earl replied, that 3 was always conlidered 
as common and free and open to all nations t. Fon e | 
Tus petition of the elder Spenſer to parliament, LITE of the devaſta- 
tion committed on his lands by the barons, contains ſeveral particulars, which 
are curious, and diſcover the manners of the age F. He affirms, that they had 
ravaged fixty three manoty belonging to him, and he makes his loſſes amount to | > 
46,000 pounds; that is, to 238,000 of our preſent money. Among other par- 
ticulars, he enumerates 28,066 ſheep, 1000 oxen and "heifers, 1200 cows with 
their breed for two years,” 560 cart horſes, 2000 hogs, together with 600 ba- 
cons, 80 carcaſſes of beef, and 600 muttons in the larder; ten tuns of cyder, 
arms for 200 men and other warlike engines and proviſions. The plain inference 
is, that the greateſt part of Spenſer's vaſt eſtate, as well as that of the other no- 
Ability, was farmed by the landlord bimſelf, managed by his ſtewards or bailiffs, 
and cultivated by his villains. © Little or none of it was let on leaſe to huſband- 
men: Its produce was conſumed in ruſtic hoſpitality by the baron or his offi- 
cers: A great number of idle retainers, ready for any diſorder or miſchief, were 
maintained by him: All who lived upon his eſtate were abſolutely at his diſpo- 
ſal: Inſtead of applying to courts of juſtice, he uſually fought redrefs by open 
force and violence: The great nobility were a kind of independant potentates, 
who, if ny bene to any regulations at all, were Jeſs governed by the'mu- 
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Vas nothing but the organ of preſent hs 
 <hiefly compoſed, ſeemed to enjoy /great}independance, they renlly poſſeſſed. no 


ve find they. ttrated the King's favourites, and. miniſters, is a proof of their uſual 


way of dealing with each other. A party, which complains of the arbitrary con- 


doc of miniſterz; ought naturally to affect a great regard for che laws and c 
Kitution; ind maintain at leaſt the appearance of juſtioe in their proceedings: 

Yet-theſe barons," when diſcontented} came to parliament with an armed forte, 
domſttained the King to aſſent to their meaſures, and without any trial or wir- 


neſs; or conviction, paſſed, frotu the pretended notoriet/ of facts, an act of ba- 
niſhment of, atcainder againſt the cf 8 on the firſt revolution of for 


tune, was reverſed by like expedients. N » during factious times, 
ho' the perſons of hom it wag 


true liberty z and the ſecurity of each individual am them, Was not ſo much 


derived from the general protection of law, as from. bis own private power and. 
that of his confederates. The authority of the monacch, tho? far from abſo/ute,; 


was very irregular, and might often reach him: The current of a faction might 
eafily overwhelm him: A hundred conſiderations, of benefits and injuries, friend-. 
ſhips and animoſities, hopes and fears, were able to influence his conduct; and 
amidſt theſe motives a regard to equity and law and Juſtice was commonly, in | 
thoſe rude ages, of little moment. Nor did any man entertain thoughts of op- 
poling pre ſent power, who did not deem himſelf ſtrong enough to diſpute the 
field with it by force, and was not e give battle to the ſovereigh or 


the ruling party. 


Bronx I conclude this reign, I cappot 1 8 e pine 8 Kg 


from the detail of loſſes given in by. the elder Spenſer ; particularly the great 


quantity of ſalt meat which he had in his larder, 600 bacons, 80 carcalics of 
beef, 600 muttons. We may obſerve that the outrage, of which he complains, N 
began after the third of May, as we learn from the ſame paper. It is eaſy there- 
fore co conjecture what a; vaſt ſtore of the ſame kind he muſt have laid up At. 
the beginning of winter; and we may draw a new concluſion with regard to 3 
wretched ſtate of the antient huſbandry, which could not provide any ſubſiſtance 
for the cattle during winter, even in ſuch a temperate climate- as the ſuuth of 
England: For Spenſer had but one manor fo far north as Yorkſhire; There 
being few or no incloſures, except perhaps for, deer, no. ſown grals, little hay, 
and no other reſources for feeding cattle ; che barons, as well as the People, were 
obliged to kill and ſalt their oxen and ſheep at the beginning of inter, before 
they became lean upon the common paſture : A precaution ſtill practiſed with re- 
gard to oxen in the leaſt cultivated parts of this ifland. T be be 9. of mutton - 
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\ Ls 1 however trivial in appearance, may be dran very important inferences, 
| | Vith regard to the domeſtic veconomy and manner of life f in thoſe ages. 
Tu diſorders of the times, from foreign wars and inteſtine. diſſentions, but 
above all, the cruel famine, which obliged the yobilicy to diſmiſs many of theic 
| retainers, encreaſed the number of rabbers in the kingdom and no place was ſe- 
cure from. their jncurbians.®. Tre in poop fk angie, an ovens the 
country. Two cardinals, themſclyes, ih he Pope's. leggtes, notw 
: numerous train which attended them, were robbed, and deſps ol of | 
. | goods and equipage, When they traveled on the road 9 8 3 8 
75 "Amon the other wild fancies of the age, it was imag gined, 2h the perſons 
affected with leproſy, a.diſcaſe ar that time very. 1 had conſpired with 
the Saracens to poiſon. all the ſprings and fountains 3 and men being glad of any 
pe bs tht 68-6h thoſe who. were a burthen to them, many, of. thoſe un- 


happy people were burnt alive for this chimerical i imputation. Several Jews alſo 
were puniſhed i 4n their. Pperfons, and their goods confiſcated on the fame account T. 


g | Tunis King left ſour children, two ſans and two.daughters Edward, his eld- 


oft log and lycerdiar z, John, created aftermands carl of Cemal, . 
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deen long diſuſed. From this cir- Chap. XIV. 


1327. 


Chap. XV. 


1327. 
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H E violent ares lich 1 ae Ls - Edward ir, and finally 
depoſed that unhappy monarch, deemed it requiſite for their foture ſecu- 
Boy to pay ſo far an exterior obeiſance to che law, as to demand a parliamentary 


indemnity for all their illegal proceedings; on account of the neceſſity, which, 


it was pretended, they lay under, of employing force againſt the Spenſers and 


other evil counſellors, the enemies of the kingdom. All the attainders alſo, 


which had paſſed againſt the earl of Lancaſter and hj adherents, when the.chance 
of war turned againſt them, were eaſily reverſed during the triumph of their par- 


ty 3 and the Spenſers, whoſe former attainder had been reverſed by parliament, 


were now again, in this change of fortune, condemned by the votes of their ene- 
mies. A council of regency was likewiſe appointed by parliament, conſiſting of 
twelve perſons; five prelates, the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, the bi- 
ſhops of Wincheſter, Worceſter, and Hereford ; and ſeven lay peers, the earls 


of Norfolk, Kent and Surrey, and the lords Wake, Ingham, Piercy, and Roſs.” 


The carl of Lancaſter was appointed guardian and protector of the King's per- 
ſon, But ti it was reaſonable to expect, that, as the weakneſs of the former 
King had given reins to the licentiouſneſs of the barons, great tranquillity would 


not prevail during the. preſent minority z the firſt diſturbance aroſe from the in- 
vaſion of foreign enemies. 


Tar King of Scots, declining in rok Ry 50 Hs: retaining il hi mar- 
tial n W had raiſed his nation from the loweſt ebb of Wann n 


9 ö vol. i iv, p · 245, 257» 99955 &C. | 
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1 opportunity fayourable for infeſting England : He' firſt. made an at · Chap. XV. 


tempt on the caſtle 10 Norham, in which he was diſappointed; he then collected 
an army of 25,000 men on the ſrontiers, and having appointed the earl of Mur. 


nay and lord Douglas Benergis, threatened an incurſion into the northern coun- 
ties. The Engliſh regeney, after trying in vain every expedient to reſtore peace 


with Scotland, made vigorous preparations. for war; and beſides. aſſembling an 
Engliſh, army of near ſnty theuſand men, they invited back John de Hainault 
and ſome foreign, cavalry, whom they had diſmiſſed, and whoſe diſcipline and 
arms had appeared ſuperior to thoſe of their own country. Young Edward 


himſelf, burning with a paſſion for military fame, appeared at the head of theſe 
numerous forces; and marched from Durham, the appointed place of rende - 
vous, in queſt of the enemy, who had already broke into the be nk were 


laying, every. thing waſte around them with fire and ſword. 2563 ail? 


Mungsav and Douglas were the two moſt celebrated 3 bred in be 
long hoſtilities: between the Scots and Engliſn; and their forces, trained in the 
ſame ſchool, and enured to hardſhips, fatiguts, and dangers, were perfectly qua - 
lified, by their habits and manner of life, for that defultory and deſtructive war; 

which they carried on againſt the Engliſn. Except à body of about 4000 
Vveälry, well armed, and fit to make à ſteady impreſſibn in battle, the raſt of the 

army were mounted on ſmall horſes, which found ſubſiſtance every where, and 


13. 


carried them with rapid and unexpected marches, whether they meant to commit 


depredations on the peaceable inhabitants, or to attack an armed enemy, or to 


retreat into their o.mu country. The whole equipage of the troops conſiſted of a 5 


bag of oat meal, which, as a ſupply in caſe of neoeſſity. each ſoldiet carried be · 


hind him ; together with a light plate of iron, on which he-inſtantly baked tbe 


oat meal into a cake, in the open fields. But his chief ſubſiſtance was the cattle 
which he ſeized; and his cookery was as expeditious as all his other operations. 
Aſter fleaing the animal, he placed the ſlcin, looſe and hanging in the form of a 
bag; upon ſome ſtakes; he poured water into it, kindled à fire below, and _ 
ne ſerve as a eauldron for the boiling of his vict uss 


Tux chief difficulty,” which Edward met with, after compoſing ſome ee 


4 frays, "wich broke out between his foreign forces and the Engliſh , was to come 


up with an enemy, ſo rapid in their marches, and ſo little encumbered in their 
motions. Tho' the flame and ſmoke of burning villages directed him ſufficiently 


to the place of their encampment, he found upon hurrying thither, that they 


had already diſlodged ; and he ſoon diſcovered; by new marks of devaſtation, 


has ORF had removed to ſome diſtant quarter. After harraſſing his army ging 7 


*" ©. Froiſlkrt, liv. 5 9 18. 1 i —— oy 1. chap. 17. 0 
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Chap. XV. ſome time in this fruitleſs chace, he advanced northwards, and ctoſſed the Tyne, 


1327» 


with a reſolution of awaiting them on their return homewards, and-taking ven- 
geance on them for all their depredations . But that whole country was already 
ſo much waſted by their frequent incurſions, that it could not afford ſubſiſtance 
to his army ; and he was obliged again to return ſouthwards, and change his. 
plan of operations. He had now loſt all tract of the enemy; and tho” he pro- 
miſed the reward of a hundred pounds a year to any one Who ſhould bring him 
an account of their motions, he remained unactive ſome days, before he received 
any intelligenee of them +. He found at laſt, that they had fixed their camp on 
the ſouthern banks of the Were, as if they intended to a wait a battle; bur. 
their prudent leaders had. choſen the ground with ſuch judgment, that the Eogliſh, 


on their approach, found it impradticable, without temerity, to croſs the river- 
in their face, and attack them in their preſent ſituation. Edward, impatient for 


revenge and glory, here ſent them a defiance, and challenged them, if they dared, 


to meet him in an equal field, and try the fortune of arms. The bold ſpirit of: 
Douglas could ill brook. this bravade, and he adviſed the acceptance of the chal- 
"lenge ; but he was over-ruled: by Murray, who replied to Edward, that he never. 
took the council of an enemy in any of his operations. The King, therefore, 
kept ſil his poſition oppoſite to them; and expected daily, that neceſñ̃ty would 
oblige them to change their quarters, and give him an opportunity of over» 
' whelming them with his ſuperior forces. After a few days, they. ſuddenly de- 
camped, and marched farther up the river ;. but ſtill poſted themſelves in ſuch a. 
manner, as to preſerve the advantage of the ground, if the enemy ſhould ven- 
ture to attack them . Edward inſiſted, that all hazards ſhould be run, rather: - 
than allow theſe ravagers to eſcape with impunity ; but. Mortimer's authority pre- 
vented the aſſault, and oppoſed itſelf to the valour of the young monarch. .. While- 
the armies lay in this poſition, an incident happened which had well nigh proved 
fatal to the Engliſh, Douglas, having got. the word, and ſurveyed exactly the: 
ſituation of the Engliſh camp, entered it ſecretly in the night time, with a body. 
of two hundred determined ſoldiers, and advanced to the royal tent, with a view 


of killing or carrying off the prince, in the midſt of his whole army. But ſome 


of Edward's attendants, awaking in that critical moment, made reſiſtance ;. his 
chaplain and chamberlain facrificed their lives for his ſafety. ;. the King himſelf. 
after making a valiant defence, eſcaped in the dark: And Douglas, having loſt 


dhe greateſt part of his followers, was glad to make a haſty. retreat with the re- 


mainder g. Soon after, the Scottiſh army decamped without.noiſe in the dead of 
Froiſſart, liv, 4. chap: 19. f Rymer, vol. iv. p. 312. Froiſſart, liv. 4. chap. 19. f Frciſ- 


ſort, liv, 4. chap. 9. F Froiſſart, liv. 4. chap. 19, Hemingford, p. 268. V pod. Neuſt 


5. 509. Enyghton, p. 2552. . ; ü 
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ad pdf eee ede of the Engliſh; arrived without farther loG Chap, xv. 


in their own country. Edward, on catering the place of the Scottiſh encamp- 
ment, found only ſix Engliſnmen, whom the enemy, after breaking their legs, 
Kh Oy Caller ene RY Weh - re e e 
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. Incenſed a3 the diſappointment; which be W whee wits, 
in his firſt enterprize, and at the head of fo gallant an army. The ſymptoms, 


which he had diſcovered of bravery and ſpirit, Save extreme ſatis faction, and 


were regarded as ſure prognoſtics' of an illuſtrious reign : But the general diſplea- 
ſure fell violently on' Mortimer, who was already the object of public odium + 
And eyery meafure which\he purſued, tended to aggravate, beyond all bounds, the 
hatred of the nation both againſt him «nd Queen Iſabella. © 


Wan the council of regency was formed, Mortimer, tho! in the 3 


of his power, had taken no care to enſure a place ip it; but this ſemblance of 
moderation was only a cover to the moſt exorbitant gad moſt ambitious projeds, 


He rendered that council entirely uſeleſs by uſurping to himſelf t the whole ſove- 


reign power; he ſettled « on the Queen-dowager the greater part of the royal re- | 


venues he never conſulted either the princes of the blood or the other noblemen 


in any 1 meaſure: the OC himſelf was fo N by his creatures, hat | 


„ 


ee £fble of os Ty Keck of the __ eat it been 


on any terms, to ſecure” peace abroad ; and he enterech into a negociation with 
Robert Bruce for that purpoſe, As the claim of ſuperiority in England, more 


than any other cauſe, had tended to inflame the animoſities between the two 
nations, Mortimer conſented to reſign abſolutely this pretenſion, to give up all 
the homages done by the Scotriſh parliament and nobility, and to acknowledge 
| Robert as ſovercign of Scotland . In return for theſe mighty advantages, Ro- 
bert only ſtipulated the payment of 30,000 marks ts England. This treaty was 
ied by parliament , but was nevertheleſs the ſource of great diſcontent 
among the people, who, having entered zealouſly into the pretenſions of Edward I. 


and deeming themſelves diſgraced by the ſucceſsful reſiſtance of ſo inferior a a 


nation, were difappoimed by this treaty, in all future hopes both of conqueſt and 
of vengeance, 

Tur princes of the blood, Kent, Norfolk, i Lancafter, were 'very much 
united in their councilsz and Mortimer entertained great ſuſpicions of their de 
» Froiſſart, liv. 4. chap. 19. + Rymer, p. 337. Heming. p. 270. Anon. Hiſt, p. 392. 
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1330. 


9th March. 
Execution of 
the earl of 
Kent. 


. nIS TOA e EN GLAND. 
- ſigns againſt bim. In ſummoning them to parliament, he ſtrictiy probibjged 


them, in the King's name, ſrom being attended with an armed force, an illegal 
but uſual practice in that age The three earls,” as they approached to Saliſpury, 
the place appointed for the meeting of parliament, found, that, tho they them- 
ſelves, in obedience to the King's command, had brought only their uſual re- 


.rinue along with them, Mottimet and his party were attended with all their fol- 
lowets in arms; and they began with ſome reaſon to apprehend a dangerous de- 
ſign againſt their perſons. They therefore retreated, aſſembled their retainers, 
and were returning with an army to take vengeance on Mortimer, when, the 
weakneſs of Kent and Norfolk, who deſerted the common cauſe, obliged Lan-. 


caſter alſo to make his ſubmiſſions “. The quarrel, 5 the W of : 
prelates, ſcemed for the bern to be appealed. Stage 100k ug 8h 
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Bor Mortimer, in order to intimidate the princes, determined to beds a 7 


tim and the ſimplicity, with the good intentions of the earl of Kent, afforded 
him ſoon after an opportunity of practiſing upon him. By himſelf and his emiſ- 
ſaries, he endeavoured to perſuade that prince, that his brother, King Edward, 
Was ſtill alive, and concealed in ſome ſecret priſon in England. The earl, whoſe 
-remorſes for the part which he had acted againſt the late King, probably inclin- 

ed him to give credit to this intelligence, entered into a deſign of reſtoring him 
to liberty, of re-inſtating him on the throne, and thereby of makin ee com- 


penſation for the injuries, which he had unwarily done him +. After this inno- 


cent contrivance had been allowed to proceed a certain length, the earl was ſeized | 


by Mortimer, was accuſed: before the parliament, and- condemned by theſe flav- 
iſh, tho? turbulent barons, to loſe his life and fortune. The queen and Morti- 


mer, apprehenſive of young Edward's lenity towards his uncle, hurcied on- the 


execution, and the priſoner was beheaded next day: But ſo general was the af- 


ſection borne the earl, and ſuch pity prevailed for his hard fate, that, tho' peers 
had been eaſily, found, to condemn him, it was evening Kory, his enemies * 00g 


find an executioner to perform the office . 4 173 
Tus earl, of Lancaſter, on pretence of his aſſent to "this Ir was. wy 


| after thrown into priſon : Many others of the prelates and nobility -were proſe- 
cuted: Mortimer employed this engine to cruſh all his enemies, and enrich him- 


ſelf and his family by the forfeitures. The eſtate of the earl of Kent was ſeized 
for his younger ſon, Geoffrey : The immenſe fortunes of the Spenſers and their 
adherents were moſtly converted to his own uſe ; He affected a ſtate and Cignity 


* Knyghton, p. 2554, vY "+ Aveſbury, P+ 9. Anon. Hiſt, p- 305. t — p. 
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. equal or ſuperior to the royal: His power became formidable to every one: His Chay. xv. 
illegal practices were daily complained of: And all parties, forgetting ſormer 3 
animoſities, conſpired in their hatred againſt Mortimer. 


Ir was impoſſible, that thefe abuſes could long eſcape the obſervation of a 
prince endowed with ſa. much ſpirit and judgment as young Edward, who being 
now in his eighteenth year, and feeling himſelf capable of government, -repined 

at being held in fetters by this infolent miniſter. But ſo much was he ſurrounded | | 

vith the emiſſaries of Mortimer, that it behoved him to conduct the project for ſub- 
verting him, with the ſame ſecrecy and precaution, as if he had been forming a con- 
ſpiracy againſt his ſovereign. He communicated his intentions to the lord Mountacute, . 

who engaged the lords Molins and Clifford, fir John Nevil of Hornby, fir Edward 
Bohun, Ufford, and others, to enter into their views z and the caſtle of Nottingham 
was choſen for the ſcene of the enterprize. The Queen-dowager and Mortimer 
lodged in that fortreſs : The King alſo was admitted, tho' with a few only of his 
attendants : And as the caſtle was ſtrictly guarded, the gates locked every even- 

ing, and the keys carried to the Queen, it became neceſſary to communicate the 

_ deſign to fir William Eland, the governor, who ent-red zealouſly into it. By his 
direction the King's aſſociates were admitted thro? a ſubterraneous paſſage, which 
had been formerly contrived for a ſecret outlet to the caſtle, but was now buried 
in rubbiſh; and Mortimer, without having it in his power to make reſiſtance, 

was ſuddenly ſeized in an apartment adjoining to the Queen's. A parliament 

was immediately called for his trial. He was accuſed before that aſſembly of hav- 
ing uſurped: regal power from the council of regeney, appointed by parliament ; 
of having procured the death of the late King ; of having deceived the earl of 
Kent into a conſpiracy to reſtore that prince; of having ſolicited and obtained ex- 
orbitant grants of the royal demeſnes; of having diſſipated the public treaſure ; 

ol ſecreting for his own uſe 20,000 marks of the money paid by the King of 

cotland; and of other crimes, and miſdemeanours T. The parliament condemned 
im, from the ſuppoſed notoriety. of the facts, without trial, or hearing his anſwer, Execution of 
or examining a witneſs; and he was hanged on a gibbet at the Elmes, in the Mortimer. 

_ . neighbourhood of London. It is remarkable, that this ſentence was near rwenty gas 

years after reverſed by parliament, in favour of Mortimer's ſon; and the rea- 
ſon aſſigned was the illegal form of the proceedings 1. The principles of law 
and juſtice were eſtabliſhed in England, not in ſuch a degree as to prevent any ini- 
quitous ſentence againſt a perſon obnoxious to the ruling patty ; but ſufficient, on 


-* Aveſbury, p. 9. + Brady's App. N-. 83. Anon. Hiſt. p. 397, 398. Knyghton, p. 2556. 
4 Cotton's Abridg. p. 85, 85. 
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the return of his credit, or that of his friends, to cn as a reaſon or r pretens 
155 its reverſal. | | 


l was alſo executed by a lantence of the houſe of peers, on 405 of the 
inferior criminals, particularly on Simon de Bereford : But the barons, in that 
caſe, entered a proteſt, that, tho they had tried Bereford, who was none of their 
peers, they ſhould not for the future be obliged to receive any ſuch indictment. 
The Queen was confined to her own houſe at Riſings near London: Her revenue 
was reduced to 4000 pounds a year®: And tho the King during the remainder _ 
of her life, paid her a decent viſit one or twice a year, the never was able to re- 


̃iünſtate herſelf in any credit or authority. 


State of Seot- 
land. 


EpwarD, having now taken the reins of government into his own 8 ap- 
plied himſelf, with induſtry and judgment, to redreſs all thoſe grievances, which 
had either proceeded from want of authority in the-crown, or from the late 
abuſes of it. He iſſued writs.to the judges, enjoining them to adminiſter juſtice, - 
without paying any regard to arbitrary orders from the miniſters: And as the 
robbers, thieves, murderers, and criminals of all kinds, had, during the courſe 
of public convulſions, multiplied to an enormous degree, and were openly pro- 
rected by the great barons, who made uſe of them againſt their enemies, the King, 
after exacting from the peers a ſolemn promiſe in parliament, that they would 
break off all connexion with ſuch malefactors +, ſet himſelf in earneſt to remedy _ 
the evil. Many of theſe gangs had become ſo numerous, as to require his own 
Preſence to diſſipate them; and he exerted both courage and induſtry in executing 
this ſalutary office. The miniſters of juſtice, from his example, employed the 
utmoſt diligence in diſcovering, purſuing, and puniſhing the criminals ; and this 
diſorder was by degrees corrected, or at leaſt palliated; the utmoſþ that could be 
expected with with regard to a diſeaſe, inherent in the conſtitution. 


In proportion as the government acquired authority at home, it became formid- 
able to the neighbouring nations; and the ambitious ſpirit of Edward ſought, and 
ſoon found, an opportunity of exerting itſelf. The wiſe and valiant Robert 
Bruce, who had recovered by arms the independency-of his country, and had fixed 
At by the laſt treaty of peace with England, ſoon after died, and left David his fon, 
a minor, under the guardianſhip of Randolf, earl of Murray, the companion of 
all his victories. It had been ſtipulated in this treaty, that both the Scotiſh no- 
bility, who before the commencement. of the wars, enjoyed lands in England, 
and the Engliſh who inherited eſtates in Scotland, ſhould be reſtored to their ſe- 


® Cotton's Abridg. p. 10. + Cotton's Abridg. | 
. veral 
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veral — But tho? this article had been n pretty regularly on Chap. xv. 
the part of Edward, Robert, who ſaw the eſtates claimed by Engliſhmen much 331. 
more numerous and valuable than the other, either eſteemed it dangerous to ad- 7 
mit ſo many ſecret enemies into the kingdom, or found it difficult to wreſt from 
his own followers the poſſeſſions beſtowed on them as the reward of their fatigues 
| 2 Age -02> and he had protracted the performance of his part of the ſtipula- 
| The Engliſh nobles, diſappointed in their expectations, began to think of 
Aa 3 ; and as their influence was great in the north, their enmity alone, even 
tho* unſupported by the King of England, became W to the minor e 
who ſucceeded to the Scottiſh throne. 


" Edward BaL1or, the ſon of chat John, who was crowned King of Scot- 
land, had been detained ſome: time a priſoner in England after his father 
was. releaſed but having alſo obtained his liberty, he went over to France, and 
lived in Normandy, on his patrimonial eſtate in that country, without any 
thoughts. of reviving the claims of his family upon the crown of Scotland, 
His pretenſions, however plauſible, had been ſo ſtrenuouſly abjured by the Scots, 
and rejected by the Engliſh, that he was entirely regarded as a private perſon , 
and he had been thrown into priſon on account of ſome private offence againſt 
the laws, of which he, was accuſed, The lord Beaumont, a great Engliſh 
baron, who in the right of his wife claimed the earldom of Buchan in Scotland +, 
found him in this ſituation; and deeming him a proper inſtrument for his pur- 
poſe, made ſuch intereſt with the King of France, who was not aware of the con- 
ſequences, that he recovered him his liberty, and IA him over with him 
into England. 
Tux injured nobles, poſſeſſed of ſuch a head, began now to think of vindi- t 
cating their rights by force of arms; and they applied to Edward for his concur- 
rence and aſſiſtance. But there were ſeveral reaſons, which deterred the King 5 
from openly avowing their enterprize. In his treaty with Scotland, he had en- 
tered into a bond of 20, ooo pounds, payable to the Pope, if within four years 
he violated the peace; and as the term was not yet elapſed, he dreaded the exact- 
ing of that penalty, by the ſovereign pontiff, who poſſeſſed ſo many means of 
forcing him to make payment. He was alſo afraid, that violence and injuſtice would 
every where be imputed to him, if he attacked with ſuch ſuperior force a minor 
King, and a brother-in-law, whoſe independant title had ſo lately been acknow- : 
. ledged by a ſolemn treaty. And as the regent of Scotland, on every demand EF 
| witch had been made, of reſtitution to the Engliſh barons, had always confeſſed 
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the juſtice of their claim, and had only. given an evalive anſwer, grounded on: 
| plauſible pretences, Edward reſolved not to proceed to open violence, but to em- 
ploy like-artifices againft him. He ſecretly encouraged Baliol in his enterprize ,. 


connived at his aſſembling forces in the north; and gave countenance to the no» 


bles, who were diſpoſed to join in the attempt. A force of near 2500 men was 


ianliſted under Baliol, by Umfreville earl of Angus, the lords Beaumont, Ferrers,. 


Fitz-warin, Wake, Stafford, Talbot, and Moubray. And-as theſe adventurers- 
apprehended that the frontiers would be ſtrongly armed and guarded, they re- 


ſolved to make their attack by ſea; and having embarked. at e 155 
reached in a few days the coaſt of Fife. 8 


ScoTLAND was at preſent in a very different Biete 3 chat in which. it: 
had appeared under the victorious Robert. Beſides the loſs of that great monarch, 
whoſe genius and authority preſerved entire the whole political fabric, and main- 
tained an union among the unruly barons, lord Douglas, impatient of reſt, had; | 
gone over to Spain in a cruſade againſt. the Moors, and had there periſhed in 


battle: The earl of Murray, who had been long declining in age and infirmi- 


ties, had lately died, and had been ſucceeded in the regency by. Donald earl of 


Marre, a man of much inferior talents :- The military ſpirit of the Scots, tho? ſtill 


unbroken, was left without a proper guidance and direction: And a minor King: 
ſeemedd ill qualified to defend an inheritance, which it had required all the con · 


fummate valour and abilities of his father to acquire and maintain. But as the 
Scots were apprized of the intended invaſion, great numbers, on the appearance 
of the Engliſh fleet, immediately ran to the ſhore, in order to prevent the land. 
ing of the enemy. Baliol had valour and activity, and he repulſed the Scots 


with a conſiderable loſs F. He marched weſtward into the heart of the country; 


1 flattering himſelf that the ancient partizans of. his family would declare for him. 


But the fierce animoſity, which had been kindled between the two nations, in- 
ſpiring the Scots with a ſtrong prejudice againſt a prince who was ſupported by. 
the Engliſh, he was regarded as a common enemy; and the regent found no 


difficulty in aſſembling a great army. to oppoſe him: It is pretended, that Marre 
had no lefs than 40,000 men under his ſtandard; but the ſame hurry and impa- 


tienee, that made him collect a force, which from its greatneſs was s ſo diſpro- 


portioned to the occaſion, rendered all his motions unſkilful and imprudent. The 


river Erne ran between the two armies; and the Scots, confiding in that ſecu- 
rity, as well as. in their great fuperiority of numbers, kept no order in their en- 


aich Auguſt campment. Baliol paſſed the 1 river in the ON time; attacked the e e wo 


® Fxoiſſart, liv. 1. chap. l. 2 125 p- 272. Walling. p. 41 Knyghton, p. e 
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and undiſciplined Scots z threw them into confuſion, which was encreaſed by the- Chap. XV... 


darkneſs and by their very numbers to which they truſted ; and he beat them off 
the field with great ſlaughter ®. Bur in the morning, when the Scots were at 
ſome diſtance, they were aſhamed of having yielded the victory to ſo weak a ſoe, 


and they hurried back to recover the honbur of the day. Their cager. paſſions. 
carried them precipitately to battle, without regard to ſome broken ground, which. 


lay between them and the enemy, and which diſordered and confounded their 


ranks. Baliol ſeized the favourable opportunity, advanced his troops upon them, 


prevented them from rallying, and chaced them anew off the field with redoubled 


7 flaughter. There fell above p2,000 Scots in this action; and among theſe the 


flower of their nobility ;- the regent himſelf, the earl of Carric, a natural ſon of 
their late King, the cafls of Athole and Monteith, the lord Hay of Errol, con- 
ſable, and the lords Keith and Lindſey. The loſs of the Engliſh ſcarce ex- 


aceded' thirty men; a ſtrong proof, EY many others, of the miſerable 18 


of military diſcipline in thoſe ages f. 


B10 ſoon. after made himſelf maſter of Perth; but tit] was nor-adle/to> 
bring over any of the Scots to his party. Patric Dunbar, earl of Marche, and' 


© Sir Archibald Douglas, brother to the lord of that name, appeared at the head: 


of che Scottiſh armies, which amounted ſtill to near 40,000 men; and they: 
.. propoſed to reduce Baliol and the Engliſh by famine. They inveſted Perth by 


land; they collected ſome veſſels with which they blockaded it by water: But 
BalioPs ſhips attacking the” Scottiſh fleet, gained a compleat victory over them: 


133 


and opened the communication to Perth by ſea . It then behoved the Scots ar- 


mies to diſperſe themſelves for want of pay and ſubGiſtaace ; The nation wag 
in effect ſubdued by a handful of men: Each nobleman, who found himſelf moſt 


expoſed to danger, ſucceſſively. ſubmitted to Baliol : That prince was crowned 27th Septr- 


| King at Scone: David, his competitor, was ſent over to France with his be- 


trothed wife, Jane, fiſter to Edward: And the heads of his party ſued to Baliol 
for a truce, which he granted them, in order to afſemble a parliament in tran- 
wur, and have bis rl recognized by de whale Sein ation... S.' « 


Bor Baliol's imprudence or his neceſſties wadiag: him diſmiſs the greateſt part 
4 his Engliſh followers, he was, notwithſtanding the truce, attacked of a ſudden 
near Annan by Sir Archibald Douglas, and other chieſtains of that party; he was 
routed ; his brother John Baliol was ſlain; he himſelf was chaced into England in a 
„ Knyghton, p. 2561. 1 Heming. p. 273. N P- 355 * 2361, 
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- miſerable condition; and thus loſt his kingdom by a revolution as quick AS that . 


by which he had acquired it. 


WuIIxA Baliol enjoyed his ſhort liv'd and precirious 8 he hab bank BN a 
ſible, that without the proteQion of England, it would be impoſſible for him to 


maintain poſſeſſion of the thrane; and he had ſecretly ſent a meſſage to Edward, 


offering to acknowledge his ſyperiority, to renew the homage for his crown, and 
to eſpouſe the princeſs Jane, if the Pope's conſent could be obtained, for diſ- 
ſolving her former marriage, which was not yet conſummated. Edward, ambi- 
tious of recovering that important ſacrifice, made by Mortimer during his mino- 
rity, threw off all ſcruples, and willingly accepted the offer; but as the dethrone- 


ment of Baliol had rendered this conceſſion of no effect, the King prepared ta 


re · inſtate him in poſſeſſion of the crown; an enterprize, which appeared from 


late experience ſo eaſy and ſo little hazardous. Ay he poſſeſſed many popular 


arts, he conſulted his parliament on this occaſion ; but that aſſembly, finding the 
reſolution already taken, declined giving any. opinion, and only ſupplied him, in 


order to ſupport the enterprize, with an aid of a fifteenth, from the perſonal eſ- 
tates of the nobility and gentry, and a tenth of the moveables of boroughs. 
And they added a petition, that the King would thenceforth live of his own, 
without grieving his ſubjects by illegal taxes, or by the dane ſeizure ©: their 


Roy the ſhape of purveyance *. 
As the Scots expected, that the chief 3 of the war would fall upon Ber- 


wie, Douglas, the regent, threw a ſtrong garriſon into that place under the com- 
mand of Sir William Keith, and he himſelf aſſembled a great army on the fron- 


tiers, ready to penetrate into England, fo ſoon as Edward ſhould have inveſted 


chat fortreſs. The "Engliſh army was leſs numerous; but better ſupplied with 
arms and proviſions, and retained in ſtrier diſcipline ; and the King, notwith- 
ſtanding the valiant defence of Keith, had in two months time reduced the gar- 


riſon' to extremity, and had obliged them to capitulate. They engaged to ſur- 


render the place, if they were not relieved within a few days by their country- 


men . This intelligence, being conveyed to the Scottiſh army, which was pre- 


paring to invade Northumberland, changed their whole plan of operations, and en- 


gaged them to advance towards Berwic, and attempt the relief of that important 


place. Douglas, who had ever propoſed to decline a pitched battle, in which he 
was ſenſible of the enemy s ſuperiority, and who intended to have drawn out the 
war by ſmall ſkirmiſhes, and by mutuglly ravaging each others country, was forced, 


by the impatience of his troops, to put the whole fate of the kingdom upon the 


* Conon's U. t "ow vol. ir. P · 564, 565, 566. 
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event of one day. He attacked the Engliſh at Halidown-hill, a little north of Chap. XV. 
Berwic; and tho the Scottiſh Gens d' armes diſmounted from their horſes, in or- . 
der to render the action more ſteady and deſperate, they were received with ſuch 9h July- 
valour by Edward, and were ſo galled by the Engliſh archers, that they were 
ſoon thrown into diſorder, and on the fall of Douglas, their general, were put to 
abſolute rout. The whole army fled in confuſion, and the Engliſh, but much 
more the Iriſh, gave little quarter in the purſuit: All the nobles of chief diſtinc- 
tion were either ſlain or taken priſoners : Near thirty thouſand of the Scots fell 

ia the action: While the loſs of the Engliſh amounted -only to one knight, one 
| eſquire, and thirteen private ſoldiers : An inequality almoſt incredible. 
| ArrER this fatal blow, the Scottiſh nobles had no other reſource but inſtance 
| ſubmiſſion; and Edward, leaving a conſiderable body with Baliol to complete the 
conqueſt of the kingdom, returned with the remainder of his army into Eng- 
land. Baliol was acknowledged King by a parliament aſſembled at Edinburgh T; 
the ſuperiority of England was again recognized; many of the Scots nobility 
ſwore fealty to him; and to compleat the misfortunes of that nation, Baliol ceded 
to Edward Berwic, Dunbar, Roxborough, Edinburgh, and all the ſouth · eaſt 
counties of Scotland, which were declared to be for ever annexed to the wy 


. monarchy ® 


\ > | > o 


Ir Raliol, on his firſt appearance, was dreaded by the Scots, as an inſtrument 
employed by England for the ſubjection of the kingdom, this deed confirmed all 1434 
their ſuſpicions, and rendered him the obje& of univerſal hatred. Whatever ſub- 
miſſions they might be obliged to make, they canſidered him, not as their prince, 
but as the delegate and confederate of their determined enemy; and neither the 
manners of the age, nor the ſtate of Edward's revenue permitting him to main- 
tain a conſtant ſtanding army in Scotland, the Engliſh forces were no ſooner 
withdrawn, than the Scots revolted againſt Baliol, and returned to their former 
Allegiance under Bruce, Sir Andrew Murray, appointed regent by the party of 
this latter prince, employed with ſucceſs his valour and activity in many ſmall 
but deciſive actions againſt Baliolz and in a ſhort time had almoſt wholly expel- 
led him the kingdom. Edward was obliged again to aſſemble an army and to 
march into Scotland: The Scots, taught by experience, withdrew into their hills 
and ſaſtneſſes: He defiroyed the houſes, and ravaged the eſtates of thoſe whom 
he called rebels: But this confirmed them ſtill farther in their obſtinate anti- 
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| pathy to England and to Baliol; and being now rendered deſperate, they were 
ready to rake ; advantage, on the firſt opportunity, of the retreat of their enemy, 
and they ſoorre-conquered their country from the Engliſh. Ed ward made anew 


his appearance in Scotland with like ſucceſs; He found every thing hoſtile in the 
kingdom, except the ſpot on which he was encamped: And tho' he marched un- 


controuled over all the low countries, the nation itſelf was farther than ever from 


being broken and ſubdued. Beſides being ſupported by their pride and anger, 


paſſions difficult to tame, they were encouraged, amidſt all their calamities, by 


daily promiſes of relief from France; and as a war was now likely to break out 


between that kingdom and England, they had reaſon to expect from this incident 


à great diverſion of that force, en had ſo _ 9 and oyerwitlmed 


; 5 U c 
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King's claim 


to the crown 
ef France. 


\ 


WI now come to a tranſaction, on which depended the moſt memorable events, 
not only of this long and active reign, but of the whole Engliſh and French hiſto- 
ry, during more than a century; and it will therefore be neceſſary to give a par- 
ticular account of the ſprings and cauſes of it. It had Jong 'been a prevailing 
Opinion, that the crown of France could never deſcend to females; and as na- 
tions, in accounting for principles, which they regard as fundamental and as pe- 
culiar to themſelves, are fond of grounding them rather on primary laws, than 


on blind cuſtom, it had been uſual to derive this maxim from a clauſe in the Sa- 


Tian Code, the law of an antient tribe among the Franks; tho? that clauſe, when 
ſtrictly examined, carries only the appearance of favouring this principle, and 
does not really, by the confeſſion of the beſt critics, bear the ſenſe commonly 
impoſed upon it. But tho? poſitive law ſeems wanting among the French for 
the excluſion of females, the practice had prevailed; and the rule was eſtabliſhed 
beyond controverſy on ſome antient as well as ſome modern precedents. During 
the firſt race of the monarchy, the Franks were ſo rude and barbarous a people, 
that they were incapable of ſubmitting to a female reign ; and in that period of their 


| hiſtory, there were frequent inſtances of kings advanced to royalty in prejudice 


of females, who-were related to the crown by nearer degrees of conſanguinity, 
Theſe precedents, joined to like cauſes, had alſo eſtabliſhed the male ſucceſſion 
in the ſecond race; and tho? the inſtances were neither ſo frequent nor ſo certain 
during that period, the principle of excluding the female line ſeems till to 
have prevailed, and to have directed the conduct of the nation. During the 


third race, the crown had deſcended from father to ſon for eleven generations, 


from Hugh Capet to Lewis Hutin; and thus, in fact, during the courſe of nine 
hundred years, the French monarchy had always been governed by males, and 


£ 


5 ti! K D w A n D III. 
66 Feinale and bone deſcended ef kemakes had ever tnounted che throne... Philip 


Fair, father of Lewis Hutin, left three ſons, this Lewis, Philip the Long. 


and Charles the Fzir, and one daughter; Iſabella, Queen of England. Lewis Hutin, | 


the eldeſt; left at his death one daughter, by Margaret ſiſter to Eudes, duke of 


Burgundy; and as his Queen was then pregnant, Philip, his younger brother, 


was appointed regent, till it thould appear whether the child ſhould prove a ſon 


or a daughter. Her iflve proved male, but lived only a few days: Philip was pro- 


169 


claimed King: And as the duke of Burgandy made ſome oppoſition, and aſſerted 


| the rights of his niece, the ſtates of the kingdom, by a ſolemn and deliberate de- 


cocding to the crown of France. Philip died after a ſhort reign,” leaving three 


daughters; and his brother, Charles, without diſpute or controverſy, then ſue- 
cCeeded to the crown. The reign of Charles was alſo ſhort: He left one daugh - 


ter ; but as his Queen was pregnant, the next male heir was appointed regent, 

with a declared right of ſucceſſion, if the iſſue ſhould prove female. This prince 
was Philip de Valois, couſin german to the deceaſed King being the ſon of 
Charles de Valois, brother of Philip the Fair. The Queen of France was deliver- 


eld of a daughter: „The regency ended; and s * Wan eee 


| rade of France. 


Tu King of England, ho was at that tie x your of fificen years of age, | 


ab. notion that he was intitled, in right of his mother, to the ſucceſſion 
of the kingdom, and that the claim of the nephew was preferable to that of the 


couſin german. There could not well be conceived a notion weaker or worſe. 


grounded. The principle of excluding females was uf old an eſtabliſhed opinion 
in France, and had acquired equal authority with the moſt expreſs and poſitive 
law: It was ſupported by antient precedents: It was confirmed by recent inſtan- 
ces, ſolemnly and deliberately decided; And what placed it ſtill farther beyond 


controverſy ; if Edward was' diſpoſed to queſtion its validity, he thereby cut off 
his own pretenſions z ſince the three laſt Kings had all left daughters, who were 


ſtill alive, and who ſtood before him in the order of ſucceſſion, He was there- 
ſore reduced to aſſert, that, tho his mother, Iſabella, was, on account of her 
ſex, incapable of ſucceſſion, he himſelf, who inherited thro? her, was liable to no 


ſuch objection, and might claim by the right of propinquity. But, beſides that this 
pretenſion was more favourable to Charles, King of Navarre, deſcended from the 
daaughtter of Lewis Hutio, it was ſo contrary to the eſtabliſhed principles of ſucceſ- 


ſion in every country of Europe *, was ſo repugant to the practice both in private 
and * inheritances, that no body in France thought of Edward's right: \Phis, 


e Froiſſart, liv. 1, chap. ir. 


gave her the excluſion, and declared all females for ever incapable. of ſuc- 
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lip's title was, univerſally recagnized and acknowledged *: And henever ig 
that he had g competitor 3 much leſs, ſo formidable a ons 2 Bigine 

Bu tho the youthful and ambitious mind of Edward had raſhly entertained 
this notion, he did not think proper to inſiſt gn bis pretenfions, which muſt have 


_ immediately involved him, on very unequal terms, in a dangerous and impla« 
cable war with fo powerful a monarch. Philip was a prince of mature years, of - 


experience, and at that time of an eſtahliſned character both. far prudence 


and valour; and by theſe circumſtances, as well 24 by the union of his people, 


and their acquieſcence in his undouhted right, he paſſeſſed every advantage over 


a raw youth, newly raiſed, by injuſtice and violence, to the government af the 


moſt intraftable and moſt turbulent ſubjects in Europe. But there immediately 


oecurred an incident, which required, that Edward ſhould either openly declare 


his pretenſions, or for ever renounce and abjure them. He was ſummoned to 


do homage for Guienne : Philip was preparing to compel him by force of arms: 
That country was in a very bad ſtate of defence : And the forfeiture of ſo rich 


| an inheritance was, by the-feudat law, the immediate conſequence of his refuſing 
or declining to perform the duty of a vaſſal. Edward therefore thought it pru- 


dent to ſubmit to preſent neceſſity: He went over ta Amiens: Did homage to 


Philip: And as there had ariſen ſome controverſy concerning the terms of this 


fubmiſion, he afterwards ſent over a formal deed, in which he acknowledged that 


he owed liege homage to France ; which was in effect ratifying, and that in 


the ſtrongeſt terms, Philip's title to the crown of that kingdom. His 'own. 


claim indeed was fo unreaſonable, and fo thoroughly difavowed by the whole 
French nation, that to inſiſt on it was no better than to pretend to the en- 
tire conqueſt of the kingdom; and it is probable that he would never haue far. 
ther thought of it, had it not been for ſome W n _— an mo- 
ſity between the two monarchs. FSI 


RonzrxT D'ArToOIs was deſcended of the ona blood Gr, was a man 


of great character and authority, had eſpouſed Philip's fiſter, and by his birth, 


talents, and credit was entitled to make the higheſt figure, and to fill the moſt 
important offices, in the monarchy, This prince had loſt the county of Artois, 
which he claimed as his birthright, by a ſentence, commonly deemed iniquitous, 
of Philip the Fair; and he was ſeduced to attempt the recovering poſſeſſion by 
an action, ſo unworthy of his rank and character as a forgery 1. The detection 


of this crime covered him with ſhame and confuſion: His brother-in-law dot 


®* Froiffart, liv. 1. chap. in + Rymer, vol. iv. p. 477. 481. Frolſſart, liv. A. chap. 28. 8 
Azon. Hiſt, p. 394. APIS 130. n 73. f Froiffart, liv. chap. 29. 


only 
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| only dt hit, but proſteutod him with violence: Robert, incapable of 
bearing diſgrace, left the kingdom, and hid himſelf in the Low Countries: Being 
chaced from that retreat, by the authority of Philip, he came over to England; 
in ſpite of the French King's menaces and remonſtrances, he was favourably re- 
ceived by Edward e; and was ſoon admitted into the councils, and ſhared the 

conſidenct of that monateh: Abandoning hitnſelf to all the movements of rage and 
deſpair, he endeavoured to revive the propoſſeſſions entertained by Edward in fa- 


vour of his title to the crowtr of France; and even flattered him, that it was not 


_ impoſſible for a prince of lis valour and abilities; to render his claim effectual. The 
King was the tore difpoſed to hearken to foggeſtions of this nature, becauſe he 


had in ſeveral partieulars; complaints againſt: Philip's conduct with regard to 


 Gvuiennc/ and becavſt that prince had both glven protection to the exiled David 
Bruce, and ſapporteti, of at leaſt encouraged the Scots in their ſtruggles for inde. 
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pendaney. Thus reſontmont gradually filled the breaſty'of both the monarchs,” and 


made them incapable of heatkening to any terms of accommodation, propoſed by 


the Pope, who never ceaſed interpoſing his good offices between them. Philip 
thought, that he would be wanting 10 the firſt mo iples of policy, if he _ aban- 
doned Scotland: Edward pretended, that he muſt relinquiſh all pretenſions 
to generoſity, if he withdrew. his protection Roch Robert d' Artois. The 


former, informed of ſome preparations for hoſtilities, which had beem 


made by bis rival, iſſued a ſentence of felony and forfeiture againſt Robert 

d' Artois, and declared, that every vaſſal of the crown, whether within or without 
the kingdom, who, gave countenance to that traitor was involved-in the ſame ſen- 
tence z a menace eaſy to be underſtood : The latter, refolute not to yield, endea- 
vouted to form alliances in the Low Countries and on the frontiers of Germany, 


the only places from which he either could make an effectual attack upon France, 


or produce ſuch a diverſion as might ſave the Nn of Guienne, which lay ſo 
much expoſed to the power of Philip. _ 


Tux King began vich opening hin incoatiane ber ie Uses bf el his 4 


reparations 


ther-in-laws and having engaged him in his intereſts, he employed the good offi- for war with 
ces and councils. of that prince in drawing into his alliance the other ſovereigns of ** 


thae neighbourhood. he duke of Brabant was induced, by his mediation, and 

by large romittances of money from England, to promiſe his concurrence : 
The archbiſhop. of Cologn, the duke of Guelders, the marquis of Juliers, the 
3 the lords of Fauquemont and Baquen, were engaged by like 

motives to embrace the Engliſh alliance f. Theſe ſovereigns could ſupply, ei- 
ther from their own ſtates or from the bordering countries, great numbers of war- 
2 Rymer, vol. iv. p-. 747. Froiflarty liv. i, chap. 7. + Rymer, vol iv, p. 777 


arne chap. 8, 33 * "0 ; 
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like troops; and nought was wanting to make the force on that anger very for- 
midable but the acceſſion of roman n e W e 108 means ſome- 
w"_ extraordinary and unuſual. 755 


As the Flemings were the firſt ren in ads tas; parts of Europe, 906 ; 


_ cultivated arts and manufactures, the lower ranks of men in that province had 


riſen to a degree of riches unknown elſewhere to thoſe of their ſtation in that barba- 


rous age, had acquired privileges and independance, and began to emerge from that 


Rate of vaſſalage, or rather of ſlavery, into which the common people had been 


univerſally thrown by the feudal inſtitutions. It was probably difficult for them to 


bring their ſovereign and their nobility to conform themſelves to the principles of. 
law and civil government, ſo much neglected in every other country: It was im- 
poſſible for them to confine themſelves within the proper bounds in their oppo- 
ſition and reſentment againſt any inſtance of tyranny : They had riſen in tumults: 
Had inſulted the nobles : Had chaced the earl into France: And delivering them- 
ſelves over to the guidance of a ſeditious leader, had practiſed all thoſe inſolences 
and diſorders, which the thoughtleſs and enraged populace are ſo much inclined 
to commit, wherever they are ſo unfortunate as to be their own maſters *. 


Tux ix preſent leader was James d'Arteville, a brewer in Ghent, who govern- 
ed them with a more abſolute ſway than ever had been aſſumed by any of their 


lawful ſovereigns : He placed and diſplaced the magiſtrates at his pleaſure: 


He was accompanied with a guard, who on the leaſt ſignal from him, inſtantly 
aſſaſſinated any man who happened to fall under his diſpleaſure : All the 
cities of Flanders were full of his ſpies; and it was immediate death to give 

him the ſmalleſt umbrage : The few nobles, who remained in the country, lived 


in continual terror of his violence: He ſeized the eſtates of all thoſe whom he 


Vphich Europe ſaw, of popular violenee ; after having han e ſo _y 5 5 


had either baniſhed or murdered; and beſtowing a part on their wives and chil- 
dren, converted the remainder to his own uſe T. Such were the firſt effects, 


centuries, under monarchical and ariſtocratical tyranny. 


* "TAMES D'ARTEVILLE was the man, to whom Edward applied himſelf for bring- 


ing over the Flemings to his intereſt ; and that prince, the moſt haughty and 
moſt aſpiring of his age, never courted any ally with ſo much affiduity and fo 


many ſubmiſſions, as he employed towards this ſeditious and criminal meehanie. 


D' Arteville, proud of theſe advances from the King of England, and ſenfible, 
that the Flemings were naturally inclined to maintain connexions with the En- 
lim, who furniſhed 9 5 the materials of cheir woolen manufactures, the chief 


0 * 
* Froiſſat. liv. i. Fn 5) Meyerus, + Froiſſart, ur. 5 chap. 30. 
8 5 


ſource 


* 
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ſource of their opulence, readily embraced the intereſts of Edward, and invited Chap, XV. 


him over into the Low Countries, Edward, before he entered on this great en- 


terprize, affected to conſult his parliament, aſked their advice, and obtained their 
conſent . And the more to ſtrengthen his hands, he obtained from them a grant 
of 20,000 ſacks of wool; which might amount to above a hundred thouſand 


pounds: This wool was a good inſtrument to employ with the Flemings; and the 


price of it with his German allies. He compleated the other neceſſary ſums by 


loans, by pawning the crown jewels, by confiſcating or rather robbing at once all 
the Lombards, who now exerciſed the invidious trade, formerly monopolized by 
the Jews, of lending on intereſt +; and being attended with a body of Engliſh 


forges, and with ſeveral of his nobility, he ſailed over into Flanders. 


. German orinces, in order to juſtify their unprovoked hofillicies -vainſt 


| France, had required the ſanction of ſome legal authority; and Edward, that he 


might give them ſatisfaction on this head, had applied to Lewis of Bavaria, then 


emperor, and had been created by him vicar of the empire; an empty title, but 
which ſeemed to give him a right of commanding the ſervice of the princes of Ger- 
many . The Flemings, ho were vaſſals of France, pretending like ſcruples 


with regard to the invaſion of their liege lord ; Edward, by the advice of d'Ar- 
teville, aſſumed, in his commiſſions, the title of King of France, and, by virtue 
of this right, challenged, their aſſiſtance for dethroning Philip de Valois, the 
uſurper of his kingdom $.” This ſtep, which, he feared, would deſtroy all fu- 
ture amity between the kingdoms, and beget endleſs and implacable jealouſies in 
France, was not taken by him without much reluctance and heſitation : And as 


it was not in itſelf very juſtifiable, it was in the iſſue attended with many miſe- | 


ries to both nations. From this period we may date the commencement of that 
great animoſity, which the Engliſh have ever ſince borne to the French, which 


has ſo viſible an influence on all future tranſactions, and which has been, and 


continues to be the ſpring of many raſh and precipitate reſolutions among them. 
In all the preceding reigns ſince the conqueſt, the hoſtilities between the two 
crowns. had been only caſual and temporary; and never being attended 
with any bloody or dangerous events, the traces of them were eaſily obli- 


terated by the firſt treaty of pacification. The Engliſh nobility and gentry va- 
lued themſelves on their French or Norman extraction: They affected to employ 


the language of that country in all public tranſactions, and even in familiar con- 


verſation: And as both the Engliſh court and camp were always full of nobles, 


15 who came from ſome province or other of France, the two people were during 
Cotton's Abridg. + Dugd. Baron, vol. il. p.146. t Froiſſart, liv. i. chap. 35. 


'F Heming. P- 303. Walfingham, p. 143» 
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ſeveral centuries more intermingled together than any two diſtinct KEE, whom ” 
we meet with in hiſtory. But the fatal pretenſions of Edward III. diſſolved all 
theſe connexions, and left the ſeeds of great anĩmoſity in both countries, eſpecially 

among rhe Engliſh. For it is remarkable, that this latter nation, tho' they 8 


commonly the aggreſſors, and by their fucceſs and ſituation were enabled to com- 


1339. 


mit the moſt cruel injuries on the other, have always retained a ſtronger tincture 


of national antipathy; nor is their hatted retaliated on them to an equal degree 


by the French. That country lies in the middle of Europe, has been ſucceſſively 


engaged in hoſtilities with all its neighbours, the popular prejudices have been 


diverted into many channels, and, among a people of ſofter manners, m_ _ 


roſe to a great height againſt any particular nation. 


. Pa1L1P made great preparations againſt the attack of the Engliſh, and web as 
Coed more than ſufficient to ſecure him from che danget. ND the concur- 
rence of all the. nobility in his own populous and warlike kingdom, his foreign 
alliances were both more cordial and powerful that! thofe whic were formed by 


his antagoniſt. The Pope, who, at this time, lived in Avignon, was dependant 


on France, and being diſguſted at the connexions between Edward and Lewis of 
Bayaria, whom he had excommunicated, he embraced with zeal and ſincerity the 
cauſe of the French monarch. The King of Navarre, the duke of Britanny, the 


count de Bar were in the ſame intereſts; and on the fide of Germany, the King 


of Bohemia, the palatine, the dukes of Lorraine and Auſtria, the biſhop of Liege, 
the counts de Deuxpont, Vaudemont, and Gehe va. The allies of Edward were ini 


themſelves weaker; and having no other object, but his money, which began to 


be exhauſted, they were very flow in their motions and very irreſolote in their 
meaſures. The duke of Brabant, the moſt powerful among them, ſeemed even 
inclined to withdraw himfelf wholly from the alliance; and the King was rieceſ- 
fitated, both to give the Brabanters new privileges in trade, and to contract his 
ſon Edward with the daughter of that prince, ere he could bring him to fulfil 
his engagements. The ſummer was waſted in conferences and negotiations be- 


fore Edward could lead his armies into the field; and he was obliged, in order to 


allure his German allies into his meaſures, to pretend that the firſt attack ſhould 


be made upon Cambray, a city of the empire which had been garriſoned by PH- 
lip . But finding by a nearer inſpection the difficulty of the enterprize upon 
this place, he conducted them towards thefrontiers of France; and he there found, 
by a ſenſible proof, the vanity of his expectations: The count de Namur, and 


even the count de Hainault, his brother-in-law (for the old count was dead re- 
Froiſſart, liv. » 212 39. Hoy. p. 305. | 
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| foled to commenee hoſtilities againſt their liege lord, and retired with all their Chap, XV. 


troops . 80 little account did they make of Edward's pretenſions to the crown | 
of France! 


Tux King however entered the enemy's country, and encamped on the fields of War with 
Vironſoſſe near Capelle, with an army of near 50,000 men, compoſed almoſt France. 


| entirely of foreigners. - Philip came within ſight of him with an army of near 
double his force, compoſed chiefly of native ſubjects; and it was daily expected 
that a battle would have enſued. But the Engliſh monarch was averſe to engage 
againſt ſo great an inequality: The French thought it ſufficient if he eluded the 
attacks of his enemy, without running any unneceflary hazard. The two armies 
faced one another for ſome days: Mutual defiances were ſent : And Edward, at 
laſt retired backwards into Flanders, and diſperſed his army 7. 

Sven was the fruitleſs and almoſt ridieulous concluſion of all Edward's e 
preparations; and as his meaſures were the moſt prudent, that could be embraced 


55 in his ſituation, he might learn from experience in what a hopeleſs enterprize he 


was engaged. His expences, tho? they had led to no end, had been conſuming; 
and deſtructive: He had contracted near 300,000 pounds of debt } ; he had an- 
| ficipated all his revenue; he had pawned every thing of value, which belonged 
either to himſelf or his queen ; he was obliged in fome meafure even to pawn 

himſelf to his creditors, by defiring their permiſſion to go over to England, in 
order to procure ſupply, and by promiſing on his word of honour to return in 
perſon, if he did not remit chem their money. 


Boer he vas a prioce of too much ſpirit l r ih de 4 G8 
ties of an undertaking ; and he was anxious to retxieve his honqur by more ſuc- 


ceſsful and more gallant enterprizes. For this purpoſe, he bad, during the courſe 
of the campaign, ſent orders to ſummon a parliament by bis fon Edward, whom 


he had left with the title of guardian, and to demand of them ſome ſupply in his 
urgent neceſſities. The barons ſeemed inclined to grant his requeſt ; but the 
knights, who often, at this time, acted as a ſeparate body from the burgeſſes, 
made ſome ſcruple of taxing their conſtituents, without afking'their conſent; and 
they deſired the guardian to ſummon a new parliament, who might be properly 
empowered for that purpoſe. The ſituation of the King and parliament was, for 
the time, nearly fimilar to that which they conſtantly fell into about the begin- 
ning of the laſt century; and ſimilar conſequences began viſibly to appear. The 
King, ſenſible of the frequent demands which he would be obliged to make on h:: 
people, had been anxious to enſure to his friends a ſeat in the houſe of commons, 


_ ® Proiſlart, liv, i, chap. 39. . + Froiſſut, liv, i. chaps 414 42 43. Heming, pp. 
Walling. P-143 1 . . 5 Fe 
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and at his inſtigation, the ſheriffs and other placemes had made intereſt to beele&- 


ed into that aſſembly; an abuſe which the knights deſired the King to correct by 
the tenor of his writ of ſummons, and which was accordingly remedied. . On 


. the other hand, the knights profeſſedly annexed conditions to their intended grant, 


and required a conſiderable retrenchment of the royal prerogatives, particularly 
with regard to purveyance, and the levying the antient feudal aids for knighting 
the King's eldeſt ſon, and marrying his eldeſt daughter. The new parliament, 
called by the Guardian, retained the ſame free ſpirit ; and tho' they offered a large 
ſupply of 30,000 ſacks of wool, no buſineſs was concluded ; becauſe the conditions, 


which they annexed, appeared too high to be compenſated by a temporary conceſ- 
ſion. But when Edward himſelf came over to England, he ſummoned another 


parliament, and he had the intereſt to procure a ſupply on more moderate tems. 


A confirmation of the two charters and of the privileges of boroughs, a pardon-for 


old debts and treſpaſſes, and a remedy for ſome abuſes in the execution of common 
law, were the chief conditions inſiſted on; and the King, in return for his conceſ- 
ſions on theſe heads, obtained from the barons and knights an unuſal grant for two 
years of the ninth ſheaf, lamb, and fleece on their eſtates, and from the burgeſſes, 


a ninth of their moveables at their true value. The whole parliament alſo granted _ 


a duty of forty ſhillings on each ſack of wool exported, on each three hundred 
wool-fells, and on each laſt of leather for the ſame term of years; but dreading 


the arbitrary ſpirit of the crown, they expreſsly declared, that this grant was to 


continue no longer, and was not to be drawn into precedent. Being ſoon after 
ſenſible, that this ſupply, tho? conſiderable and very unuſual in that age, would 
come in ſlowly, and would not anſwer the King's urgent neceſſities, both from his 
paſt debts, and his preparations for war; they agreed, that 20,000 ſacks of wool 
ſhould immediately be granted him, id their 11158 * deducted from the . 


which were afterwards to be levied. 


Bor there appeared, at this time, ahother ae in the parliament, which 
was very reaſonable, and was founded on a ſentiment that ought to have engaged 
them rather to check than ſupport the King in all thoſe ambitious projects, fo 
little likely to prove ſucceſsful, and ſo dangerous to the nation, if they did. Ed- 
ward, who, before the commencement of the former campaign, had, in ſeveral 
commiſſions, aſſumed the title of King of France, now more openly, in all pub- 
lic deeds, gave himſelf that appellation, and always quartered the arms of France 
with thoſe of England in his ſeals and enſigns. The parliament thought pro- 
per to obviate the conſequences of this meaſure, and to declare, that they owed 
bim no Oo as King of France, and that the two kingdoms muſt forever 

| remain 
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remain diſtinct and independent. They undoubtedly fareſaw, that France, if Chap. XV. 


ſubdued, would in the end prove the ſeat of government; and they deemed 
this previous proteſtation neceſſary, in order to prevent their becoming a pro- 
Vvince . chat E A 85 frail ſecurity, if 1 event mol —_ wn 
7 "OF . Wis I 


. A8 Philip » was ed, Gow the preparations, . abi were RB. Sus both in 1340. 
| England and the Low Countries, that he muſt expect another invaſion from Ed- 
ward, he fitted out a great fleet of 400 veſſels, manned with 40, ooo men; and Naval victory 
he ſtationed: them off Sluiſe, with a view of intercepting the King in his paſſage. N BOY, 
1 Engliſh navy was much inferior in number, conſiſting only of 240 ſhips . 
whether it was by the ſuperor abilities of Edward, or the greater dexterity : 
"of bi ſeamen, they gained the wind of the enemy, and had the ſun in their 
backs; and with-theſe advantages began the action. The battle was fierce and 
bloody: The Englim archers, whoſe force and addreſs. were now much cele- 
brated, galled the French on their approach: And when the ſhips grappled to- 
gether, and the conteſt became more ſteady and furious, the example of the 
Eing, and of ſo many gallant nobles, who accompanied him, animated to ſuch 
5 4 degree the ſeamen and foldiery, chat they maintained every where a ſuperiority | 
| over the enemy. The French alſo had been guilty of ſome imprudence in ſta- 1 
tioning themſelves fo near the coaſt of Flanders, and chooſing that place for the | 
ſcene of action. The Flemings, deferying the battle, hurried out of their ports, 
and brought a reinforcement to the Engliſh; which, coming unexpectedly, had 
4 gteater effect chan in proportion to its power and numbers. To hundred and 
Eo thirty French ſhips were taken: Thirty thouſand Frenehmen were killed, with | | 
to of their admirals: The loſs of the Engliſh was inconſiderable, compared' to | 1 
© the greatneſs and importanee of the victory f. None of Philip's courtiers, it is | | 4 
deal dated to inform him of the event; dil his foot or jeſter gave him a hint, | ; 
1 by which he diſcavered the loſs that he had ſuſtained 5 
__ Tax luftre of this great ſucceſs added to the King 5 authority among his allies, | 
who aſſembled their forces with expeditioo, and Joined the Engliſh army. Ed- _* 
_..- ward marched to the frontiers of France at the head of above 100,000 men, con- 
' fiſting chiefly: of foreigners, a more numerous army than, either before or ſince, 
has ever heen commanded: by any King of England $. At the ſame time, the Flem- 
iogs, to the amount of 530, ooo men, marched out under the command of Robert 
= "WY and 14 10 to St. Omer; but this tumultuary force, compoſed en · 
1 Edward Hr. 4 I Fat ne l. chap. 51, Aveſbary, P. 56. de p. 321. 
1 Walling, p. %% ne 
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tirely of tradeſmen, unexperienced i in war, was routed: by a ſally of the gar-- 
riſon, and notwithſtanding the abilities of their leader, was thrown into ſuch a- 
panic, that they were inſtantly diſperſed, and never after appeared in the field. 
The enterprizes of Edward, tho' not attended with ſo inglorious an iſſue, proved 
equally vain and fruitleſs. The King of France had aſſembled an army more 
numerous than the Engliſh; was accompanied with all the chief nobility of his 
kingdom; was attended by many foreign princes, and'even by three monarchs,. 


the Kings of Bohemia, Scotland and Navarre *: Yet he till adhered to the pru- 


dent reſolution of putting nothing to hazard, and after throwing ſtrong garriſons: 


into all the frontier towns, he retired backwards, perſuaded that the enemy, hav- 
ing waſted their force in ſome tedious and u e e would 1 8 


bim an eaſy victory. 


Tournay was at that time one of the molt conſiderable cities of 8 
containing above 60,000 inhabitants of all ages, who were affectionate to the 
French government; and as the ſecret of Edward's deſigns had not been ſtrictly 
kept, Philip learned, that the Engliſh, in order to gratify their Flemiſh allies, 
had intended to open the campaign with the ſiege of this. place: He took care 
therefore to ſupply it with a garriſon of 14, ooo men, commanded by the braveſt 
nobility of France; and he reaſonably expected, that theſe forces, joined to the 


inhabitants, would be able to defend the city againſt all the efforts of the enemy:. 


Accordingly, Edward, when he commenced the ſiege, about the end of Jul = 
found every where an obſtinate reſiſtance :. The - valour of the one ſide was en- 


_. countered with equal valour by the other: Every aſſault was repulſed and proved 


unſucceſsful: And the king was at laſt obliged to turn. the ſiege into a blockade, 
in hopes, that the great numbers of the garriſon and inhabitants, which had 
enabled them to defend themſelves againſt his attacks, would but expoſe them 
to be the more eaſily reduced by famine +. The count d' Eu, the governor, as 
ſoon as he perceived that the Engliſh had formed this plan of operations, endea-- 
voured to ſpare his proviſions, by expelling all the uſeleſs mouths ; and the 
duke of Brabant, who wiſhed no ſucceſs to Equard: 8 Ps, weve rey one. ; 
a free paſſage thro? his quarters. | | | 


AFTER the ſiege had continued ten . the city was aner to diſtreſt 1 
and Philip, recalling all his ſcattered garriſons, advanced at the head of a mighty 
army, within three leagues of the Engliſh camp, with an intention of ſtill avoid- _ 
ing any deciſive action, but of ſeeking ſome opportunity to throw relief into the 
place, Here, Edward, irritated with the ſmall progreſs which he had N 5 


e Froiſſart, liv. i, chap. 57. I Froifſart; liv. i. chap. 54. 
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: and with the diſagreeable proſpect that lay before him, ſent Philip a defiance by a: Chap. xv. 
| herald; and challenged him to decide their claims for the crownof France, either by 
ſingle combat, or by an action of a hundred againſt a hundred, or by a general 


engagement. But Philip replied, that Edward having done homage to him for. 
his dutchy of Guienne, and having ſolemnly acknowledged his ſuperiority, it by 
no means became him to ſend a defiance to his liege lord and ſovereign: That he 
was confident, notwithſtanding all his preparations, and his conjunction with the 
rebellious Flemings, to be able ſoon to chace him from the frontiers of France: 
That as Edward's hoſtilities had prevented him from executing his purpoſed cru- 
ſade againſt the infidels, he truſted in the aſſiſtance of the Almighty, who would 
reward his pious intentions, and puniſh the aggreſſor, whoſe ill grounded claims, 
had rendered them ineffectual: That Edward propoſed a duel on very unequal. 
terms, and offered to hazard only his own perſon, againſt both the kingdom of 
France, and the perſon of the King: But that if he would encreaſe the ſtake, and 
put alſo the kingdom of England on the iſſue of the duel, he would, notwith- 
ſtanding that the terms would ſtill be unequal, very willingly accept of his chal- 


| lenge . It was eaſy to ſee that theſe mutual bravades were intended only to 
dazle the populace, and that the two . were too wiſe to think of executing 


their pretended purpoſe. 


-  WaiLs the French and Engliſh; armies lay in this tuation, and a mineral ac- 

tion was every day expected, Jane counteſs dowager of Hainault interpoſed with 
her good offices, and endeavoured to conciliate peace between the contending mo- 
narchs, and to prevent any farther effuſion of blood. This princeſs was mother - 
in-law to Edward, and ſiſter to Philip; and tho? ſhe had taken the vows in a con- 
vent and had abandoned the world, ſhe left her retreat on this occaſion, and 
. employed all her pious efforts to allay thoſe animoſities, which had taken place 
between perſons ſo nearly related to her, and to each other. As Philip had no ma- 
terial claims upon his antagoniſt, ſhe found him to hearken very willingly to the 

propoſals; and even the haughty and ambitious mind of Edward, convinced of 
his fruitleſs actempt, was not averſe to her negotiation. He was ſenſible from 
experience, that he had engaged in an enterprize which far exceeded his force; 
and that the power of England was never likely to prevail over that of a ſuperior 


kingdom, firmly united under an able and prudent monarch. He diſcovered that all | 


the allies, whom he could gain by negotiation, were at bottom averſe to his enter - 
prize; and tho they might ſecond it to a certain length, would immediately detach 
themſelves, and oppoſe its final accompliſhment, if ever they could be I to 


»Do Tiller, Recueil de Traitez, Kc. Heming. p. 325, 326. Walling. p. 149- ” 
#7 | thin's 
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Chap. xV. think, that there was ſeriouſly any danger of it. He even ſaw, that . 


1340. 


purpoſe was to obtain money from him; and as his ſupplies from England came 
in very ſlowly, and had much diſappointed his expectations, he was convinced of 


© their growing indifference in his cauſe, and of their zeal to embrace all plauſible- 


terms of accommodation, Convinced at laſt, that an undertaking muſt be im- 


zd Septr. 


turbances. 


8 


prudent, which could only be ſupported by means ſo unequal to the end, he con- 
cluded a trace, which left both parties in poſſeſſion of their preſent. acquiſitions; 


and ſtopped all farther hoſtilities on the fide of the Low. Countries, Guienne and: 
Scotland, till Midſummer next. A negotiation was ſoon after opened at Arras, 


under the mediation of the Pope's legates, and the truce was attempted to be- 
converted into a ſolid peace. Edward here required that Philip ſhould free Gui - 
enne from all claims of fuperiority, and entirely abandon the protection of. Scot - 
land : But as he ſeemed not any wiſe entitled to make ſuch exorbitant demands,. 
either from his paſt ſucceſſes, or future proſpects, they were N . by? 
Philip, who agreed only to a prolongation of the true. 


Tux King of France ſoon after detached the emperor Lewis Hom the Wing: 
of England, and engaged him to revoke the title of. imperial vicar, which he 


had conferred on Edward T. The King's other allies on the fromiers of France, 8 


diſappointed i in their hopes, gradually withdrew from the confederacy. And Ed—-— 
Ward himſelf, harraſſed by his numerous and i pennt aper . Was eee to- 
make his eſcape by ſtealth into England. | 


Tux unuſual impoſition of a ninth ſheaf, lamb and fleece, laid on by the dere. 
| liament, together with the great want of money, and ſtill more, of credit in Eng- 
land, had rendered the remittances to Flanders ſo backward; nor could it be ex- 
pected, that any expeditious methods of collecting a tax, which was ſo new in. 
Itſelf, and which yielded only a gradual produce, could poſſibly be contrived by. 
the King or his miniſters. And tho' the parliament, foreſeeing the inconvenience, 


had granted, as a preſent reſource, 20,000 ſacks of wool, the only Engliſh goods 


; Which bore a certain price in foreign markets, and were the next to ready money 
it was impoſſible, but the ſeizing of ſuch a bulky commodity, the gathering of it 
from different parts of the kingdom, and the diſpoſing of it abroad, muſt take up 
much more time than the urgency of the King's affairs would permit, and occaſion all - 


the diſappointments complained of, during the courſe of the campaign. But tho“ 


nothing had happened, which Edward might. not reaſonably have foreſeen, he 
was ſo irritated with the BIA: iſſue of his military operations, and ſo much 


5 Froiſlart, liv. i, chap. 64. Axeſbury, p. 65. Heming, p. 352. Ypod. Neuſt. p. 514. 
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vered and Monti by his foreign creditors, that he was-determined to throw the Chap. XV. 


blame ſomewhere off himſelf, and he came in very bad humour into England. 
He giſcovered his preſent diſpofition by the firſt a& which he performed after his 
arrival: As he landed unexpectedly, he found the Tower ſome what unguarded; and 
he immediately committed to priſon the conſtable and all others who had the 
charge of that fortreſs; and he treated them with unuſual rigour “. His 
vengeance fell next on the officers of the revenue, the ſheriffs, the collectors of 
taxes, the undertakers of all kinds; and beſides turning all of them out of their 
offices, he appointed commiſſioners to enquire into their conduct; and theſe men, 
in order to gratify the King's humour, were ſure not to find any perſon innocent, 
who came before them +; Sir John St. Paul, keeper of the privy ſeal, Sir John 
Stonore, lord chief juſtice, Andrew Aubrey, mayor of London, were diſplaced 
and impriſoned; as were alſo the biſhop of Chicheſter, chancellor, and the biſhop 
of Lichfield, treaſurer. Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, on whom the 
charge of collecting the new taxes had been chiefly laid, fell likewiſe under the 
King's diſpleaſure; but being abſent at the time of Edward's Arft. arrival, de o 
eſcaped feeling the immediate effects of it. 


Tusk were ſtrong reaſons, which might diſcourage the Kings of Engl,” 
in thoſe ages, from beſtowing the chief offices of the crown on prelates and other 
eccleſiaſtical perſons. Theſe men had ſo entrenched themſelves in privileges and 
immunities, and pretended ſo openly to be exempt from all ſecular juriſdiction, 
that no civil penalty could be inflicted on them for any.malverſation in office; and 
as even treaſon itſelf was declared to be no canonical offence,. nor was allowed 
to be a ſufficient reaſon for deprivation or other ſpiritual cenſures, that order of 
men had enſured to. themſelves almoſt a total impunity, and were not bound by 
any political laws or ſtatutes. But, on the other hand, there were many peculiar - 
cauſes which. favoured. their promotion. Beſides that they poſſeſſed almoſt all 
the learning of the age, and were beſt qualified for civil employments ; the pre- 
lates enjoyed. equal dignity. with the greateſt barons, and gave weight, by their 
' perſonal authority, ta the powers entruſted with them: While, at the ſame time, 
they endangered not the crown by accumulating wealth or influence in their fa- 
- milies, and were reſtrained, by the decency of their character, from that open 
rapine and violence, ſo often practiſed by the nobles. . Theſe motives had induced 


Edward, as well as many of his predeceflors, to entruſt the chief parts of his go- 


| vernment in the hands of eccleſiaſtics ; at the hazard of eng them diſown his au». 
thority ſo ſoon as it was turned againſt them. | 


* Ypod. Neuſt. p. 5 13. + Aveſbury, p. 70. _Hemlag, p- 525 Walkogham, 5. | 55 
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Tuts was the caſe with archbiſhop Stratford. That prelate, informed of Ea- 


1341, ; ward! „ indignation againſt him, prepared himſelf for the ſtorm; and not content 


with ſtanding upon the defenſive, he reſolved, by beginning the attack, to ſnow 

the King, that he knew the privileges of his character, and had courage to main- 
tain them. He iſſued a general ſentence of excommunication againſt all, who, 
on any pretext, exerciſed violence on the perſon or goods of clergymen; who 
infringed-thoſe privileges ſecured by the great charter, and by the eccleſiaſtical 
canons; or who accuſed a prelate of treaſon or any other crime, in order to 
bring Hem under the King's diſpleaſure “. Even Edward'had reaſon to think 
himſelf truck at by this ſentence ; both on account of the impriſonment of the 
two biſhops and that of other clergymen concerned in levying the taxes, and. on 
account of his ſcizing their lands and moveables, that he might make them an- 


ſwerable for any balance, which remained in their hands. The clergy, with the 


primate at their head, were now formed into a regular combination againſt the 
King; and many calumnies were ſpread againſt him, in order to deprive him of 


the confidence and affections of his people; that he intended to recal the gene- 


ral pardon, and the remiſſion of old debts which he had granted, and to impoſe 


new and arbitrary taxes without conſent of parliament. The archbiſhop went 


ſo far, in a letter to the King himſelf, as to tell him, that there were two powers, 


by which the world. was governed, the holy pontifical apoſtolic dignity, and 


the royal ſubordinate. authority: That of theſe two powers, the clerical was 


evidently the ſupreme, ſince the prieſts were to anſwer, at the tribunal of the di- 


vine judgment, for the conduct of kings themſelves: That the clergy were the 
ſpiritual fathers of all the faithful, and amongſt others of kings and princes ; and 
were intitled, by a heavenly charter, to direct their wills and actions, and to 
cenſure their tranſgreſſions: And that prelates had heretofore cited emperors be- 
fore their tribunal, had tried their life and behaviour, and had anathemarized 
them for their obſtinate offences FT. Theſe topics were not well calculated to ap- 
peaſe Edward's indignation; and when he called a parliament, he ſent not to the 
primate, as to the other peers, a ſummons to attend it. Stratford was not dif- 
couraged with this mark of negleR or anger: He appeared before the gates, ar- 
rayed in his pontifical robes, holding the croſier in his hand, and accompanied 


with a pompous train of prieſts and prelates; and he required admittance to his 


ſeat as the firſt and higheſt peer of the realm. For two days, the King denied him 
entrance : But either ſenſible, that this affair might be attended with dangerous 
een or that in his impatience he had groundleſsly accuſed the e 


. Heming. p. 239. Ang. Sacra, vol. i. p. 21, 22. een, p. 153: 
+ Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 27. | 
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of malverſation in his gene which ſeems really to have been the cafe z he at laſt Chap XV. 


permitted him to take his ſeat, and was reconciled to him v. 


Epwanp now found himſelf in a very bad ſituation both with his own people . 
and with foreign ſtates; and it required all his genius and capacity to extricate 
himſelf from ſuch multiplied difficulcies and embarraſſments. His unjuſt and ex- 

orbitant claims on Erance and Scotland had engaged him in an implacable war 
with theſe two kingdoms, his neareſt neighbours : He had loſt almoſt all his fo- 
reign alliances by his irregular payments: He was deeply involved in debts, for 
which he. owed a conſuming intereſt: His military operations had vaniſhed into 
ſmoke; and except his naval victory, none of them had been attended even with 
glory or renown, either to himſelf or to the nation: The animoſity between him 
and the clergy was open and declared : The people were diſcontented on account 
of many arbitrary meaſures, in which he had been engaged: And what was more 
dangerous, the nobility, taking advantage of his preſent neceſſities, were deter- 

mined. to retrench his power, and by encroaching on the antient prerogatives of 
the crown, to acquire to themſelves independance and authority. But the aſpir- 
ing genius of Edward, which had: ſo far tranſported him beyond the bounds of 
diſcretion, proved at laſt ſufficient to re: inſtate him in his former authority, and 
finally to render his reign the moſt triumphant which is to be met with in Eng- 
liſh ſtory: Tho? for the preſent he was obliged, with ſome.Joſs of. honour, to. 
— yield to the current, which bore ſo ſtrongly againſt him. 


Tux Parliament framed an act, which was likely to produce confiderible inno- 
vations in the government. They premiſed, that, whereas the great charter had, 
to the manifeſt peril and ſlander of the King and damage of his people, been 
violated in many points, particularly by the impriſonment of free men and the 
ſeizure of their goods, without ſuit, indictment or trial, it was neceſſary to con- 
firm it anew, and to oblige all the chief officers of the law, together with the 
ſteward and chamberlain of the houſhold, the keeper of the privy ſeal, the con- 
troller and treaſurer of the wardrobe, and thoſe who were entruſted with the 
education of the young prince, to ſwear to the regular obſervance of it. They alſo . 
remarked, that the pecrs of the realm had formerly been arreſted and impriſoned, , 
and diſpoſſeſſed of their temporalities and lands, and even ſome of them put to 


7 death, without judgment of their peers; and they therefore enacted that ſuch . 


violences ſhould henceforth . ceaſe, and no peer be puniſhed but by the award of 
his peers in parliament. They required, that, whenever any of the great offices 
DC ſhould become vacant, the King ſhould fill it by. the advice of: 


Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 38, 39, 40, 41. 
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- Chip: xy. his council, and the conſent of other great. men. who ſhould at that time be 8 2 


to reſide in the neighbourhood of the court. And they enacted, that on the third. 
day of every ſeſſion, the King ſnould reſume into his own hands all theſe offices, 


except thoſe of juſtices of the two benches and the barons of exchequer; that 


theſe miniſters ſhould for the time be reduced to private. perſons ; that they ſhould. 
in that condition anſwer before the parliament to any accuſations brought againſt 


them; and that, if they were found any wiſe guilty, they ſhould finally be diſpoſ- 


ſeſſed of their offices, and more ſufficient perſons. be ſubſtituted in their place. 
By theſe laſt regulations, the barons approached. as near as they dared. to thoſe re- 


ſtrictions, which had formerly been impoſed on Henry III. and Edward II. and 
which, from the dangerous conſequences attending them, had become ſo gene- 


rally odious, that they did not expect to have either the concurrence of the people 


in demanding them, or the aſſent of the preſent King i in granting them. 


Ix return for theſe important conceſſions, the parliament profered "he King a 2 


gtant of 20,000 ſacks of wool; and his wants were ſo urgent, from the clamours | 
of his creditors, and the demands of his foreign allies, that he was obliged to 


* 


accept of the ſupply on theſe; bard conditions. He ratified this ſtatute in ful! 
parliament ; but he ſccreihy entered à proteſt of ſuch a nature as. was ſufficient, 


one ſhould imagine, -to-deſtroy for the future all truſt and. confidence with his 


i people: He declared, that, ſo ſoon as his.convenicnce permitted, he would, from 


his own authority, revoke what bad been extorted from him +. Accordingly, 


| be was no ſooner poſſeſſed of the parliamentary ſupply, than he iſſued an edit, 


_ -»which.contains.many extraordinary poſitions and pretenſions. He firſt aſſerts, that 


that ſtatute, had been enacted contrary to the law; as if a free legiſlative body - 
could ever do any thiog illegal. He next affirms, that, as it was hurtful to the 
prerogatives of the crown which he was A n to defend, he had | only difſembled, 
when he ſeemed to ratify it, but that he had never in his own breaſt given his aſ- 
| Tent to,it. He does not pretend, that either he or the parljament lay under any 


force: but only that ſome i inconvenience would have enſued had he not ſeemingly > 


given his aſſent to that pretended ſtatute, He therefore, with the advice of his 


council and of ſome earls and "barons, abrogates and annulls it; 3 and tho” he 


.  profeſſes, himſelf willing and determined to obſerve. ſuch articles of it as were 
formerly Jaw, he declares it to have thenceforth no force or authority 4. The 


nee who were afterwards aſſembled, took no notice of this arbitrary ex- 


* 15 Edw. III. 7 Statutes at large: 15 Eda. III. That chi- proteſt oſ the King's was - 
tet appears evidently, ſince otherwiſe. it would have been ridiculous in the parliament to have ac- 


cepted of his aſſent: Beſides the King owns that he di/embled, which would not have been the caſe, 


had his W been . 1 Statutes at large, 15 Edw. III. 
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ertion of royal 1 08 hats by a 9 of reaſon left all their 1 at the mercy Chap. XV. 


of the King; and during the courſe of two years, Edward had ſo far re-eſtab- 
liſhed his influence, and freed himſelf from his preſent neceſſities, that he then 
obtained from his parliament a legal repeal of the obnoxious ſtature ®, This 
tranſ action certainly contains remarkable circumſtances, Which diſcover. the man- 
ners and ſentiments of the age, and may prove what inaccurate work might be 
from ſuch rude hands, when 8 in Nn and rearing the 

delicate fabric of laws and a conſtitution. 
Bur tho” Edward had happily el his e at 1 ado hay 
been impaired by the events of the French war, he had undergone ſo many mor- 


_ tifications from that attempt, and ſaw ſo little proſpect of ſucceſs, that he would 
probably have dropt his claim, had not a revolution in Brittany opened to him 


more promiſing views, and given” his mh genius a full ' opportunity” of 
diſplaying itſelt. 

Joan III. duke of Brittany, had, ſome years before his EG found himſelf 
declining thro? age and infirmities; and having no iſſue, he was ſolicitous to pre- 
vent thoſe diſorders, to which, on the event of his'deceaſe, a diſputed ſucceſſion 
might expoſe his ſubjects. His younger brother, the count de Penthievre, had left 
only one daughther, whom the dukedeemed his heir; and as his family had inherited 
the dutchy by a female ſucceſſion, he thought her title preferable to that of the 
count de Mountfort, who, being his brother by a ſecond marriage, was the male 


heir of that principality T. He accordingly propoſed to beſtow her in marriage 
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on ſome perſon, who might be able to defend her rights; and he caſt his eye on 


Charles de Blois, nephew of the King of France, by his mother, Margaret de 


| ed by them, he determined not to take this important ſtep without their appro- 


bation ; and having aſſembled the ſtates of Brittany, he repreſented to them the 


advantages of that alliance, and the proſpect, which it gave, of an entire ſertle- 
ment of his ſucceſſion, The Britons willingly concurred in his choice: The mar- 


riage was concluded: All his vaſſals, and among the reſt, the count de Mount- 


fort, ſwore fealty to Charles and to his ſpouſe as to their future ſovereigns : And 


every danger of civil commotions ſeemed to be obviated, as far a8 human pru- 


dence could provide a remedy againſt them. 


Bur on the death of this good prince, the ambition of the count de Mountfort 
broke thro? all theſe regulations, and kindled a war, not only dangerous to Brit- 
tany, but to a great part of Europe, While Charles de Blois was * at 


* Cotton's Abridgm. p. 38, 39. Þ Froiſlart, liv, 1. chap. 6+ 
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Valois, ſiſter to that monarch. But as he both loved his ſubjects and was belov- - 
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- the court t of France the Javeftinge of the- - dutchy,. Mountfort was ative f in 8 


quiring immediate poſſeſſion of it, and by foree or intrigue he made himſelf maſ- 
tet of Rennes, Nantz, Breſt, Hennebonne, and all the moſt important for- 


treſſes, and engaged many conſiderable barons to acknowledge his authority . 
Senſible, that he could Gxpect no favour from Philip, he made a voyage to Eng- 
land, on pretence of ſoliciting his claim to the carldom of Richmond, which had 
_ devolved to him by his brother's death; and offering to do homage to Edward, 
as king of France, for the dutchy of Brittany, he propoſed a ſtrict alliance for the 


ſupport of each other's pretenſions. Edward ſaw immediately the advantages at- 


yore > £ 


tending this treaty : Mountfort, an active and valiant prince, cloſely united to 


him by intereſt, opened at once an entrance into the heart of France, and afford- 
ed him much more flattering views, than his allies on the ſide of Germany and 
the Low Countries, who had no ſincere attachment to his cauſe, and whoſe pro- 
greſs was alſo obſtructed by thoſe numerous fortifications, which had been raiſed 


on that frontier. Robert d'Artois was zealous in forcing theſe conſiderations : 


1 tip | The ambitious ſpirit of Edward was little diſpoſed to ſit down under thoſe re- 
the war with pulſes, which he had received, and which, he thought, had fo much injured his 


France, 


reputation: And it required a very ſhort negotiation to conclude a treaty of al- 


liance between two men; who, tho' their pleas with regard to the preferente of 


male or female ſucceſſion were directly ee were intimately connected by 


their common intereſts. 


As this treaty was'ſtill a ſecret, Mountfort, on his return, ventured to appear at 
Paris, in order to defend his cauſe before the court of peers; but obſerving Philip 
and his judges to be prepoſſeſſed againſt his title, and dreading their intentions of 

arreſting him, till he ſhould reſtore what he had ſeized by violence, he ſuddenly 


made his eſcape; and war immediately broke out between him and Charles de 
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Blois . Philip ſent his eldeſt ſon, the duke of Normandy, with a powerful ar- 


my to the aſliſtance of the latter; and Mountfort, unable to keep the field againſt 


his rival, remained in the city of Nantz, where he was beſieged. The city was | 
taken by the treachery of the inhabitants: Mountfort fell into the hands of his 


enemies; was conducted as a priſoner to Paris; and was ſhut up in the tower 
of the Louvre 5. | 


Tuis event ſeemed to put an end to the TER: of the count de Mountfort ; 


but his affairs were immediately retrieved by an unexpected incident, which inſpired 


new life and vigour into his party. Jane of Flanders, counteſs of Mountfort, the 


* Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 6s, 66, 67, 68. + Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap. 6g. 
1 Froiſſart, liv. L. _ 70, 71. J Froifſart, liv. 1. chap. 73. 
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moſt eplicns woman of that age, was rouſed, by the captivity of her huſ- 
band, from thoſe domeſtic cares, to which ſhe had hitherto limitted her genius; 

and ſhe courageouſly undertook to ſupport the falling fortunes of her family. No 
ſconer did ſhe receive the fatal intelligence, than ſhe aſſembled the inhabitants of 
Rennes, where ſhe then reſided; and carrying her infant ſon in her arms, de- 


plored to them the calamity of their ſovereign, and recommended to their care 


the illuſtrious orphan, the ſole male remaining of their antient princes, who had 
governed them with ſuch indulgence and lenity, and.to whom they had ever pro- 
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feſſed ſuch a zealous attachment. She declared herſelf willing to run all hazards | 


with them in ſo juſt a cauſe ; diſcovered the reſources which till remained in the 
alliance of England; and entreated them to make one effort againſt an uſurper, 
who, being impoſed on them by the arms of France, would in return make a 

ſacrifice to his protector of the antient liberties of Brittany. The audience, mov- 
ed by the affecting appearance, and inſpirited by the noble condukt of the prin- 


_ ceſs, vowed to live and die with her in defending the rights of her family: All 


the other fortreſſes of Brittany embraced the ſame reſolution; The counteſs 

went from place to place, encouraging the garriſons providing them with every 

thing neceſſary for ſubſiſtance, and concerting their plans of defence; and after ſhe 

had put the whole Province in a proper poſture, ſhe ſhut herſelf up in Hennebonne, 
| Where ſhe waited with impatience the arrival of thoſe ſuccours, which Edward 
had promiſed her. Meanwhile, ſhe ſent over her ſon to England, both that ſhe 
might put him in a place of ſafety, and engage the King more ſtrongly, by ſuch 
a pledge, to embrace with zeal the intereſts of her family. 

CHARLES DE Brors, anxious to make himſelf maſter of ſo important a PM 
treſs as Hennebonne, and ſtill more to take the counteſs priſoner, from whoſe 
vigour and capacity all the difficulties to his ſucceſſion in Brittany now proceed- 
ed, ſar down before the place with a great army, compoſed of French, Spaniards, 
Genoeſe, and ſome Bretons; and he conducted the attack with indefatigable in- 
duſtry . The defence was no leſs vigorous: The beſiegers were repulſed in 
every aſſault: Frequent ſallies were made with ſucceſs by the garriſon : And the 
counteſs herſelf being the moſt forward in all military operations, every one was 
| aſhamed not to do his duty to the utmoſt in this deſperate ſituation. One day 
the perceived, that the beſiegers, entirely employed in an attack, had neglected a 


_ diſtant quarter of their camp; and ſhe immediately ſallied forth at the head of a 


body of 200 cavalry, threw them into confuſion, executed great ſlaughter upon 
them, and ſet fire to their tents, baggage and magazines: but when ſhe was 
bs to return, ſhe found that ſhe was intercepted, and that a great body of the 


Fro flart, liv. 1. chap. 81. | 
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enemy had thrown themſelves Lerwehs her and the gates. She inftantly "RAY i 


ber reſolution; ſhe ordered her men to diſband, and to make the beſt of their way 
by flight to Breſt. She met them at the appointed place of rendezvous, colle&, 


ed another body of 500 horſe, returned to Hennebonne, broke unexpectedly 
thro? the enemies camp, and was received with ſhouts and acelamations by the gar- 


rifon, who, encouraged by this reinforcement, and by fo rare an example or 


| mate valour, determined to defend themſelves to the laſt extremity. 


Tux reiterated attacks, however, of the beſiegets, had at length made wks 
breaches i in the walls; and it was apprehended, that a general aſſault, which was 
every hour expected, would overpower the garriſon, diminiſhed in their numbers, 


and extremely weakened with watching and fatigue. It became neceſſary to 


treat of a capitulation z and the biſhop of Leon was already engaged, for that 
purpoſe, in a conference with Charles de Blois, when the counteſs, who had 
mounted on a high tower, and was looking towards the ſea with great impati- 
ence, deſcried ſome fails at a diſtance. She immediately exclaimed': -Beboll the 
ſuccours . the Engliſb ſuccours ] No capitulation® !” This fleet carried a bod y of: . 
Engliſh gens d'armes, and fix thoufand archers, whom Edward had prepared for 


the relief of Hennebonne, but who- had been long detained by contrary winds; 


They entered the harbour under the command of Sir Walter Manny, one of tlie 


brayeſt captains of England; and having inſpired freſh courage into the garri- 


ſon, immediately fallied forth, beat the 8 from all a f ee and oblig- 
ed them to decamp. C 


Bor notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, the counteſs of Mountfort found that her: , 


party, overpowered by ſuperior numbers, were declining in every quarter; and 
ſhe went over to ſolicit more effectual ſiiccours from the King of England: Ed: 
ward granted her a conſiderable reinforcement under Robert d'Artois ; who em- 
barked his troops on board a fleet of forty-five ſhips and ſailed to Brittany. He 
was met in his paſſage by the enemy; an action enfued, where the counteſs' be- 


'haved with her wonted valour, and charged the enemy ſword in hand; but the 
fleets, after a ſharp action, were ſeparated by a ſtorm, and the Engliſh arrived 


ſafely in Brittany. The firſt exploit of Robert d'Artois was the taking of Van-- 
nes, which he maſtered by conduct and addreſs + : But he ſurvived a very little 
time this proſperity. The Breton noblemen of the party of Charles aſſembled 
ſecretly in arms, attacked Vannes of a ſudden, and carried the place; chiefly by 
reaſon of an wound received by Robert d' Artois, of which _ Toon after died 
at ſea on his return to England 4. 


e Froiſſart, liv. . chap. 8 1. + Froiſſart, lv. 1. chap.. 93. t Feoiflart, ir, 1. chap. 94- 
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"of a the death of this unfoftunate. prince, the chief author of all the 
mities, with which his country was overwhelmed for above a century, Edward 


"7 undertook: i in perſon the defence of the counteſs of Mountfort; and as the laſt 


truce with France was now expired, the war,, which the Engliſh and French had 


| hitherto: carried on as allies to the competitors. for Brittany, -is is: thenceforth con- 


ducted in the name and under the ſtandard of the two monarchs. The King land- 
* at Morbian near Vannes, with an army of 12, ooo men; and being maſter 
of the field, where no enemy dared to appear againſt him, he endeavoured to 
give aluſtre to his arms, by commencing at once three important ſieges, that of 
Vannes, of Rennes, and of Nantz. But by undertaking too much, he failed of 
ſucceſs in all his enterprizes. Even the ſiege of Vannes, which Edward in per- 


ſon conducted with vigour, advanced but ſlowly ; and the French had all the 


leiſure requiſite for making preparations againſt him. The duke of Normandy, 
_ eldeſt bn. of Philip, appeared in Brittany at the head of an army of 30, ooo in- 
fantry and 4000 cavalry ; and Edward was now obliged to draw together all his 
forces; and to eatrench himſelf ſtrongly before Vannes, where the duke of Nor- 
mandy ſoon after arrived, and in a manner inveſted the beſiegers. The garriſon 
and the French camp were plentifully ſupplied. with proviſions;. while the Eng- 

liſh, who dared to make no attempt upon the place in the preſence of a ſuperior 
army, drew all their ſubſiſtance from England, expoſed to the hazards of the ſea, 
and ſometimes to thoſe ariſing from the fleet of the enemy. In this dangerous 
| ſituation, Edward very willingly hearkened to the mediation of the Pope's le- 
gates, the Cardinals of Paleſtrine and Freſcati, who endeayoured to negotiate, 
if not a peace, at leaſt a truce between the two Kingdoms. A treaty was con- 
cluded for à ceſſation of arms during three. years ; and Edward had the abt- 


| lity, notwithſtanding his preſent dangerous ſituation, to procure to himſelf very 


equal and honourable terms. It was agreed, that Vannes ſhould' be ſequeſtered, 


during the truce, in the hands of the legates, to be diſpoſed of afterwards as 


they pleaſed.; and tho” Edward knew the partiality of the court of Rome towards 


his antagoniſt, he ſaved himſelf by this device from the diſhonour of having un- 
dertaken a fruitleſs enterprize. It was alſo ſtipulated, that all priſoners ſhould 


be releaſed; that the places in Brittany ſhould remain in the hands of the 


preſent poſſeſſors, and that the allies on both ſides ſhould be comprehended 
in che truce . Edward, ſoon after concluding | this {Es ag with his - 


army for England: 


- ® Froiflart, liv, 1. chap. gs: f Froiflart; liv. e ee e 
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Tu truce the? calculated for a long time, was of very ſhore 8 
each monarch endeavoured to throw on the other the blame of its infraction, Of 
courſe,” the hiſtorians of the two countries differ in their account of the matter. 
It ſeems probable, however, as is affirmed by the French writers, that Edwatd,. 
in conſenting to the truce, had no other purpoſe than to extricate himſelf from 
a perilous ſituation, into which he had fallen, and was afterwards very careſeſs of 
its obſervance. Ia all the memorials which remain on this ſubject, he complains 


. chiefly of the puniſnment inflicted on Oliver de Cliſſon, Henry de Leon, and other 
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Breton noblemen, Who, he ſays,/ were partizans of the family of Mountfort, and 
conſequently under the protection of England *. Hut it appears from the hiſtory, | 


that at the concluſion of the truce, thoſe üblen had openly, by their declara- 


tions and actions, embraced the cauſe of Charles de Blois +; and if they had en- 
tered into any fectet correſpondence and engagements with Edward, they were 
traitors to their party, and were juſtly puniſhable by Philip and Charles, for their 
breach of faith; nor had Edward any juſt ground of complaint againſt France for 
ſuch ſeverities. But when he laid theſe prerended injuries before the parliament, 


whom he affected to conſult on all occaſions, chat aſſembly entered into the quar- 


rel, adviſed the King not to be amuſed by a fraudulent truce, and granted him 


ſupplies for the renewal of the war: The counties were charged with a fifteenth 
for two years, and the Nr with  teath, "The ou nn. to give _ 


tenth for three years. 


Txxsz ſupplies enabled the King to e his unnery prebamiens; wa | 
he ſent his couſin, Henry earl of Derby, ſon of the earl of Lancaſter, into Gui - 


enne, for the defence of that province 1. This prince, the moſt accomplithed of 


the Engliſh court, poſſeſſed in a high degree, the virtue of humanity as well as thoſe 
of valour and conduct 5, and not content with protecting and cherithing the pro- 


| vince committed to his charge, he made a very ſucceſsful invaſion on the enemy. 


He attacked the count de Laille, the French general at Bergerac, beat him from his 


entrenchments, and took the place. He reduced a great part of Perigord, and 


1 continually advanced in his conqueſts, till the count de Laille, having collected 


an army of ten or twelve thouſand men, fat down before. Auberoche, in hopes 


mer, vol. v. . 45%» 454.459. 486. 496, Heming, p. 356. f Droiflan, "SY | 

chap. 96. p. 100. 4 Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 10g. Aveſbury, p. 121. | 
5 It is reported of this prince, that, having once, before the attack of a town, promiſed the fol- 

diers the plunder, one private man happened to fall upon a great cheſt full of money, which he im, 
mediately brought to the earl, as thinking it too great for himſelf to keep poſſeſſion of it. But Derby 


told him, that his promiſe did not depend on the 2 18 * z and bid kim kerp 
it * own aſe, 
of 
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earl of Derby came upon him by ſurprize with only a thouſand cavalry, threw 
the French into diſorder, puſhed his advantages, and obtained a complete victory - 
De Laille himſelf, with many conſiderable nobles, was taken priſoner . After 
this important advantage, Derby made a rapid progreſs in ſubduing the French 

inces. He took Monſegur, Monpeſat, Villefranche, Miremont, and Ton- 
nins, with the fortreſs of Damaſſen. Aiguillon, a fortreſs deemed impregnable, 
fell into his hands from the cowardice of the governor.  Angouleme- wa ſurren- 
dered after a ſhort ſiege. The only place, where he met with a conſiderable re- 


ſiſtance, was Reole, which, however, was at laſt reduced after a ſiege of above 
nine weeks T. Having made an attempt on Blaye, he thought it more prudent - 
" the eur, rather than waſte his time, before a place of ſmall importance f. 


Tas . We permitted wichour oppoſition: to make ſuch pro- 
greſs on the ſide of Guienne, was the difficulties under which the French finances 
then laboured, and which had obliged Philip to lay on new impolitions, particu- 
larly the duty on ſalt, to the great diſcontent, and almoſt mutiny of his ſubjects. 
But after the court of France was ſupplied with money, great preparations were 
made; and the duke of Normandy, attended by the duke of ' Burgundy, and 
other great nobility, led towards Guienne a powerful army, which the Engliſh 
could not think of reſiſting in the open field. The earl of Derby ſtood on the 
defenſive, and allowed the:French to carry on at leiſure the ſiege of Angouleme, 
which was their firſt enterprize. John lord Norwich, the governor, after a brave 
and vigorous defence, found himſelf reduced to extremities ; and he was obliged 
to employ a ſtratagem, in order to ſave his garriſon, and to prevent his being re- 


duced to ſurrender at diſcretion. He appeared on the walls, and deſired to ſpeak 


with the duke of Normandy. - The prince, when he came, told Norwich, that 
he ſuppoſed he intended to capitulate. Not at all,” replied the governor ; 


gut as to-morrow is the feaſt of the Virgin, to whom, I know, that you, Sir, 
u well as myſelf, bear a great devotion, I deſire a ceſſation of arms for that 


day. The propoſals were agreed to.; and Norwieb, having ordered his forces 


to prepare all their baggage, marched out, and advanced towards the French 


camp. The beſiegers, imagining they were to be attacked, ran to their arms; but 
Norwich ſent a meſſenger to the duke, remiading him of his engagement. The 


duke, who piqued bimſelf on the faithful obſervance of his word, exclaimed, 7 ſes 
the governor hai outwilted me : But let us be. contented with gaining the place: And 


. the Engliſh were allowed to pals thro' the camp 


. * Froiflart, liv, 1. chap. 20% © + Froifarty liv, 1, chap. 110. - I Froidlart, liv. 1 
chap. 112. I Froiſſart, liv. x. chap. 120. 
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g that place, which had fallen into the hands of the Engliſh. The Chap, XV. 
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ſucceſſes, 4 duke of TIER laid bege to Aiguillos;-and an the natural | 
ſtrength" of the fortreſs, together with a brave garriſon under the command of the 
earl of Pembroke, and Sir Walter Manny, rendered it impoſſible to take the place 
by aſſault, he propoſed, after making ſeveral fruitleſs attacks *, to reduce it by | 
famine : But before he could finiſh his enterprize, he was called to another part 
of WWW . beſel the Ts mo- 
bee T. 0 | 
<»-EnwarD, informed by the yy of Derby ef the pin to-fich Gui- by 


| Mien was expoſed, had prepared a fleet and army, with which he intended in per- | 
ſon to bring it relief. He embarked at Southampton on board a fleet of near a 
tchouſand ſail of all dimenſions; and carried with him, beſides all the chief no- 


force, which had been drawn to the Touth z that they were full of flouriſhing ci- 


biliey of England, his eldeſt ſon the prince of Wales, now fifteen years of age. 


The winds proved long contrary Þ ; and the King, in deſpair of arriving in time 
at Guienne, was at laſt perſuaded. by Geoffrey d Harcourt, to change the deſti- 
nation of his enterprize. This nobleman was a Norman by birth, had long 
made a conſiderable figure in the court of France, and was generally eſteemed 
for his perſonal merit and valour; but being diſobliged and perſecuted by Philip, 
he had fled over to England;; had recommended himſelf to Edward, who was 
-an excellent judge of men; and had ſucceeded to Robert d' Artois in the invi- 
dious office of exciting and aſſiſting the King in every enterprize againſt his na- 
tive country. He had long inſiſted, that an expedition to Normandy promiſed, | 
in the preſent circumſtances, much more favourable ſucceſs, than one to Guienne 
that Edward would find the northern provinces much unfurniſhed of military 


ties, whoſe plunder would enrich the Engliſh ; that their cultivated fields, as yet 


| unſpoiled by war, would ſupply them with plenty of proviſions ; and that the 


neighbourhood of the capital rendered every event of importance in thoſe quar- 


ters $. Theſe reaſons, which had not before been duly weighed by Edward, be- 


85 22th July. 
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France. | 


gan to make more impreſſion after the diſappointments, which he had met with in 
dis voyage to Guienne: He ordered his ont to ſail to a In and CAE i 
Pere his army at la HHogue 

Tunis army, which was, during the cape of hs big e ont 
with the moſt ſplendid ſucceſs, that ever attended the enterprize of any Engliſh | 
*monarch, conſiſted of four thouſind men at arms, ten thouſand archers, ten 


thouſand Welk infantry, and fix thouſand Iriſh. The Welſh and the Triſh, were 


light, diſorderly troops, fitter for doing execution in a purſuit, or ſcouring the 


Country, than for any ſtable ation. The bow was always eſteemed a frivolous wea- 


* Froiſlart, "te. r: chap. 121. © + Froiſlart, liv. 1, chap. 134. ü Aveſbury, p. 123, . 
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pon, where true military diſcipline was known, and regular bodies of well armed 
foot maintained. The only ſolid force in this army were the men at arms, and 
even theſe, being cavalry, were, on that account, much inferior, in the ſhock 
of battle, to good infantry : And as the whole were new levied troops, we are 
led to entertain a very mean idea of the military force of thoſe ages, which, be- 
ing ignorant in every other art, had not properly cultivated the art of war itſelf, 
the ſole object of their attention, . 

Taz King created the earl of Arundel conſtable of his army, and the earls of 
Warwic and Harcourt, mareſchals : he beſtowed the honour of knighthood on 
the prince of Wales and ſeveral of the young nobility, immediately upon his 


landing. After deſtroying all the ſhips in la Hogue, Barfleur, and Cherbourg, 


he ſpread his army over the whole country, and gave them an unbounded licence 
of burning, ſpoiling, and plundering every place, of which they became maſters. 
The looſe diſcipline then practiſed, could not be much hurt by theſe diſorderly 
practices; and Edward took care to prevent any ſurprize, by giving orders to his 
troops, however they might diſperſe themſelves in the day time, always to quarter 


themſelves at night near the main body. In this manner, Montebourg, Carentan. 


St. Lo, Valognes, and other places in the Cotentin, were pillaged without reſiſt- 
ance; and an univerſal conſternation was ſpread over the whole province “. 

Tux intelligence of this unexpected invaſion ſoon reached Paris; and threw 
Philip into great perplexity. He iſſued orders, however, for levying forces in all 
quarters, and diſpatched\the count d*Eu, conſtable of France, and the count de 
Tancarville, with a body of troops, to the defence of Caen, a populous and 


commercial but open city, which lay in the neighbourhood of the Engliſh army. 


The temptation of ſo rich a prize, ſoon allured Edward to approach it; and the 
inhabitants, encouraged by their numbers,, and by the reinforcements which they 


daily received from the country, ventured, againſt the advice of the conſtable, 


to meet him in the field. But their courage failed them on the firſt ſhock : They 
fled with precipitation: The counts d' Eu and Tancarville were taken priſoners : 
The victors entered the city along with the vanquiſhed, and a furious maſſacre 
_ commenced, without diſtindtion of age, ſex, or condition. The citizens, in de- 
ſpair, barricaded their houſes, and aſſaulted the Engliſh with ſtones, bricks, and 
every miſſile weapon : The Engliſh made way by fire to the deſtruction of 
the Citizens : Till Edward, anxious to ſave both his ſpoil and his ſoldiers, ſtopped 
the maſſacre z and having obliged the inhabitants to lay down their arms, gave 
his troops licence to begin a more regular and leſs hazardous plunder of the city, 
The pillage continued for three days: The King reſerved far * own ſhare the 


® Froiſſart iv. 1. chap. 122, 
Vor. II. Cc | jewels, 
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der of the ſpoil on his army. The whole was embarked on board the ſhips, and 
ſent over to England; together with three hundred of the richeſt citizens of Caen, 
whoſe ranſom was an additional profit, which he expected afterwards to levy ®. 


This diſmal ſcene paſſed in the preſence of two cardinal 8 9 5 who had come to 
negotiate a peace between the kingdoms. 

Tux King moved next to Rouen in hopes of treating that city in the ſame man- 
ner ; but found, that the bridge over the Seine was already broken down, and 
that the King of France himſelf was arrived there with his army. He marched 
along the banks of that river towards Paris, deſtroying the whole country, and 
every town and village, which he met with on his road T. Some of his light 
troops carried their ravages even to the gates of Paris; and the royal palace of 
St. Germans, together with Nanterre, Ruelle, and other villages, was reduced 
to aſhes within ſight of that capital. The Engliſh propoſed to paſs the river at 
Poiſſy, but found the French army encamped on the oppoſite banks, and the 


bridge at that place, as well as all others upon the Seine, broken down by orders 
from Philip. Edward now ſaw, that the French intended to incloſe him in their 


country, in hopes of attacking him with advantage on all ſides: But he ſaved 
himſelf by a ſtratagem from this perilous ſituation. He gave his army orders to 


diſlodge, and to advance farther up the Seine; but immediately returning by the 


ſame route, arrived at Poiſſy, which the enemy had already quitted, in order to 
attend his motions. He repaired the bridge with incredible celerity, paſſed over 
his army, and having thus diſengaged himſelf from the enemy, advanced by 
quick marches towards Flanders. His vanguard, commanded by Harcourt, met 
with the townſmen of Amiens, who were haſtening to reinforce their King, and 
defeated them with great ſlaughter T. He paſſed by Beauvais, and burned the 
fuburbs of that city : But as he approached the Somme, he found himſelf in the 
ſame difficulty as before: All the bridges on that river were either broken down, 
or ſtrongly guarded : An army, under the command of Godemar de Faye, was 
ſtationed on the oppoſite banks : Philip was advancing on him from the other 
quarter, with an army of an hundred thouſand men: And he was thus expoſed 

to the danger of being incloſed, and of ſtarving in an enemy's country. In this 
extremity, he publiſhed a reward to any one, that could bring him intelligence 
of a paſſige over the Somme. A peaſant, called Gobin Agace, whoſe name has 
been preſerved by the ſhare which he had in theſe important tranſactions, way 


tempted on this occaſion to betray the intereſts of his country; and he informed 


Edward of a ford below Abbeville, which had a ſound bottom, and might be paſ 
Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 124. f Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap, 125. 4 Froiflart, liv, 1. chap. 125. 
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ſed without difficulty at low water . The King haſtened thither, but found Chap. xv. 
| Godemar de Faye on the oppoſite banks. Being urged by neceſſity, he deliberat- 346. 
ed not a moment; but threw himſelf into the river, ſword in hand, at the head 
of his troops; drove the enemy from their ſtation ;z and-purſued them to a diſ- 
| tance on the plain T. The French army under Philip, arrived at the ford, when 
the rear guard of the Engliſh were paſſing. So narrow was the eſcape, which | | 
Edward, by his prudence and celerity, made from this danger! The rift.g of the -— 
tide prevented the French King from following him over the ford, and obliged | 
that prince to take his road over the bridge at Abbeville ; by which ſome time 
was loſt. 
Tr is natural to think, that Philip, at the head of ſo vaſt an army, was impa- 
tient to take revenge of the Engliſh, and to prevent the diſgrace to which he 
| muſt be expoſed, if an inferior enemy ſhould be allowed, after ravaging ſo great 
a part of his kingdom, to eſcape with impunity. Edward alſo was ſenſible, that 
ſuch muſt be the object of the French monarch; and as he had advanced but a 
little way before his enemy, he ſaw the danger of precipitating his march over 
the plains of Picardy, and of expoſing his rear to the inſults of the numerous 
cavalry, in which the French camp abounded. He took therefore a very prudent re · 3 
ſolution : He choſe his ground with advantage near the village of Crecy; he dif. Ces. 
poſed his army in excellent order; he determined to await in tranquillity the ar- 26th Auguft, 
rival of the enemy; and he hoped, that their eagerneſs to engage, and to pre- 
vent his retreat, after all their paſt diſappointments, would hurry them on to ſome 
raſh and ill-concerted action. He drew up his army on a gentle aſcent, and di- 
vided them into three lines : The firſt was commanded by the prince of Wales, 
and under him, by the earls of Warwick and Oxford, by Harcourt, and by the 
lords Chandos, Holland, and other noblemen : the earls of Arundel and Nor- 
thampton, with the lords Willoughby, Baſſet, Roos, and Sir Lewis Tufton, were 
at the head of the ſecond line: He took on himſelf the command of the third 
- diviſion, by which he propoſed either to bring ſuccour to the two firſt lines, or 
to ſecure a retreat in caſe of any misfortunes, or to puſh his advantages againſt 
his enemy. He had likewiſe the precaution to throw up trenches on his flank, in 
order to ſecure himſelf from the numerous bodies of the French, who might afſail 
him from that quarter; and he placed all his baggage behind him in a wood, 
which he alſo ſecured by an intrenchment T. 0 
_ Tae ſkill and order of this diſpoſition, with the tranquillity, in which it was 
made, ſerved extremely to compoſe the minds of the foldiers; and the King, that 


* Froiſlart, liv. 1. chap. 126, 127. + Froiſlart, Iv. 1, chap. 127. 1 Froiſſart, liv. 
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he might farther inſpirit them, rode thro? their ranks with ſuch an air of cheer- 
* Ces and alacrity in his countenance, as conveyed the higheſt confidence into 
every beholder. He pointed out to them the neceſſity, to which they were at 
preſent reduced, and the certain and inevitable deſtruction which awaited them, 
if, in their preſent fituation, encloſed on all hands in an enemy's country, they 
_ truſted to any thing but their own valour, or gave that enemy an opportunity of 
taking revenge for the many inſults and indignities, which they had of late put 
upon him. He reminded them of the apparent ſuperiority which they had hither- 
to maintained over all the bodies of French troops who had fallen in their way 
and aſſured them, that the greater numbers of the army, which at preſent hovered 
over them, gave them not greater force, but was an advantage eaſily compenſated 
by the order, in which he had placed his own army, and the reſolution which he 
expected from them. He demanded nothing, he ſaid, but that they would imitate 
his own example, and that of the prince of Wales; and as the honour, the lives, 
the liberties of all, were now expoſed to the ſame danger, he was confident, that 
they would made one common effort to extricate themſelves from the preſent dif- 
ficulties, and that their united courage would give them the victory over all their 
enemies. . 


IT is related by ſome hiſtorians , that Edward, beſides the reſources, which 
he found in his own genius and preſence of mind, employed alſo a new inven- 
tion againſt the enemy, and placed in his front ſome pieces of artillery, the firſt 

which had yet been made uſe of on any remarkable occaſion in Europe. This is 
the epoch of one of the moſt ſingular diſcoveries, which has been made among men; 
and which changed by degrees the whole art of war, and by conſequence many 
circumſtances in the political government of Europe. But the ignorance of that 
age, in the mechanical arts, rendered the progreſs very flow of this new inven-. 
tion, The artillery firſt, framed, were ſo clumſy and of ſuch difficult manage- 
ment, that men were not immediately ſenſible of their ufe and efficacy: And even 
to the preſent times, improvements have been continually making on this furious 
engine, which, tho” it ſeemed contrived for the deſtruction of mankind, and the 
overthrow of empires, has in the iſſue rendered war much leſs bloody, and has 
given greater ſtability to civil ſocieties. Nations, by its means, have been brought 
more to a level: Conqueſts have become leſs frequent and rapid: Succeſs in war 
has been reduced nearly to be a matter of calculation: And any nation, over- 


matched by its enemy, either yields to their demands, or ſecures itſelf by alliances 
n their violence and invaſion. | | 


88 Jean vin. ni, lib. 12. 2. Cap. 66. N 
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Tae invention of artillery was at this time wot in France as well as in Eng- 
land ® ; but Philip, in his hurry to overtake the enemy, had probably left his 
cannon bens him, which he regarded as an uſeleſs incumbrance. All his other 
movements diſcovered the ſame imprudence and precipitation. Impelled by an- 
ger, a dangerous counſellor, and truſting to the great ſuperiority of his numbets, 
he thought that all depended on forcing an engagement with the Engliſh, and that 
if he could once reach the enemy in their retreat, the victory on his fide was cer- 
tain and inevitable, He made a haſty march in great diſorder from Abbeville ; 
but after he had advanced above two leagues, ſome gentlemen, whom he had 
| ſent before to take a view of the enemy, returned to him, and brought him in- 
telligence, that they had ſeen the Engliſh drawn up in excellent order, and await- 
ing his arrival. They therefore adviſed him to defer the combat till the enſuing 
day, when his army would have recovered from their fatigue, and might be diſ- 

poſed into better order, than their preſent hurry had permitted them to obſerve. 
Philip aſſented to this council; but the former precipitation of his march, and 
the impatience of the French nobility, made it impracticable for him to put if 
in execution. One diviſion preſſed upon another: Orders to ſtop were not ſea- 
ſonably conveyed to all of them: This immenſe body was not governed by ſuff- 
cient diſcipline to be manageable: And the French army, very imperfectly formed 
into three lines, arrived, already fatigued and diſordered, in preſence of the ene” 


my. The firſt line, conſiſting of 15,000 Genoeſe croſs-bow men, were com- 


manded by Anthony Doria, and Charles Grimaldi: The ſecond was led by the 
count d'Alengon, brother to the King: The King himſelf was at the head of the 


third. Beſides the French monarch, there were no leſs than three crowned heads 


in this engagement : The King of Bohemia, the King of the Romans, his ſon, 
and the King of Majorca ; with all the nobility and great vaſſals of the crown of 


Chap. XV, 
_ 


France. The army now conſiſted of above 120,000 men, near four times the 


number of the enemy. But the prudence of one man was ſuperior to the advan- 


rage of all this force and ſplendor. 


Tux Engliſh, on the approach of the enemy, kept their ranks firm and im- 


moveable ; and the Genoeſe firſt began the attack. There had happened, a 


little before the engagement, a thunder ſhower, which had moiſtened and re- 
laxed the ſtrings of the Genoeſe croſs-bows ; and their arrows for this reaſon fell 


ſhort of the enemy. The Engliſh archers, taking their bows out of their caſes» 


' poured in a ſhower of arrows upon this multitude who were oppoſed to them; 
and ſoon threw them into diſorder. The Genoeſe fell back upon the Genſdar- 
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. mes of the count d' Alencon *; who, enraged at their cowardice, ordered his 


troops to put them to the ſword. The artillery fired amidſt the crowd ; the 
Engliſh archers ſtill continued to ſend in their arrows among them; and nothing 
was to be ſeen in that vaſt body but hurry and confuſion, terror and diſmay. 
The young prince of Wales had the preſence of mind to take advantage of this 
ſituation, and to lead on his line to the charge. The French cavalry, however, 
recovering ſomewhat their order, and encouraged by the example of their leader, 
made ſtout reſiſtance; and having at laſt cleared themſelves of the Genoeſe run- 


' aways, advanced upon their adverſaries, and by their ſuperior numbers began to 


hem them round. The earls of Arundel and Northampton advanced their line 
to ſuſtain the prince, who, ardent in his firſt feats of arms, ſet an example of 
valour, which was imitated by all his followers. The battle became for ſome 
time hot and dangerous, and the earl of Warwick, apprehenſive of the event from 
the ſuperior numbers of the French, diſpatched an officer to the King, and deſir- 


ed him to ſend ſuccours to the relief of the prince. Edward had choſen his ſta- 


tion on the top of the hill; and he ſurveyed in tranquillity the ſcene of action, 
when the meſſenger accoſted him. His firſt queſtion was, whether the prince 
was ſlain or wounded. On receiving an anſwer in the negative, Return, ſaid he, 


to my ſon, and tell him that I reſerve the honour of this day to him: I am confident, 


' that he will ſhow himſelf worthy of the honour of knighthood, which TI ſo lately con- 


ferred upon bim: He will be able without my aſſiſtance to repel the enemy T. This 
| ſpeech, being reported to the prince and his attendants, inſpired them with new 


courage. They made an attack with redoubled vigour on the French, in which 
the count d*Alengon was ſlain: That whole line of cavalry was thrown into diſ- 
order: The riders were killed or diſmounted : The Welſh infantry ruſhed into 
the throng, and with their long knives cut the throats of all who had fallen ; 


nor was any quarter given that day by the conquerors T. 


Tux King of France advanced in vain with the rear to ſuſtain the line com- 
manded by his brother : He found them already diſcomfited ; and the example 
of their rout encreaſed the confuſion, which was before but too prevalent in his 
own body. He had himſelf a horſe killed under him: He was remounted ; and 
tho? left almoſt alone, he ſeemed ſtill determined to maintain the combat; when 


John de Hainault ſeized the reins of his bridle, turned about his horſe, and car- 


Tried him off the field of battle. The whole French army took to flight, and 


were followed and put to the ſword without mercy by the victors; till the dark- 
| neſs of night put an end to the purſuit. The King, on his return to the camp, 


few into the arms of the prince of Wales, and exclaimed : My brave Jon: Perſe- 
® Fro: Mart, liv. 1. chap. 130, + Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 130, Þ7 Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 130. 
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| dere in your honourable courſe : You are my ſon ; for valiantly have you acquitted Chap. XV.. 
| bares 


yourſelf to day: You have ſhown yourſelf wortby of empire. 

Turs battle, which is known by the name of the battle of Crecy, began af. 
ter three o'clock in the afternoon, and continued till evening. The next 
morning was foggy and as the Engliſh obſerved, that many of the enemy had 
loſt their way in the night and in the miſt, they employed a ſtratagem to bring 
them into their power: They erected on the eminences ſome French ſtandards 
which they had taken in battle; and all, who were allured by this falſe ſignal» 
were put to the ſword, and no quarter given them. In excuſe for this inhumanity, 
it was alledged that the French King had given out like orders to his troops; but 
the real reaſon probably was, that the Engliſh, in their preſent ſituation, did not 
care to be encumbered with priſoners. On the day of battle and on the caſuing, 
there fell, by a moderate computation, 1200 knights, 1400 gentlemen, 4000 
men at arms, beſides about 30, ooo men of inferior rank T. Many of the prin- 
cipal nobility of France, the dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon, the earls of Flan- 
ders, Blois, Harcourt, Vaudemont, Aumale, were left on-the field of battle. 
The Kings alſo of Bohemia and Majorca were ſlain: The fate of the former was 
remarkable: He was blind from age; but being reſolved to hazard his perſon, 
and ſet an example to others, he ordered the reins of his bridle to be tied on 
each ſide to the horſes of two gentlemen of his train; and his dead body, and 
thoſe of his attendants, were afterwards found among the ſlain, with their horſes 
ſtanding by them in that ſituation . His creſt was three oſtrich feathers; and 
his motto theſe German words Ib dien, I ſerve: Which the prince of Wales 
and his ſucceſſors adopted in memorial of this great victory. The action may ſeem 
no leſs remarkable for the ſmall loſs of the Engliſh than for the great ſlaughter of 
the French: There were killed in it only one eſquire and three knights 5, and ve. 
ry few of inferior rank; a demonſtration, that the prudent diſpoſition made by 
Edward, and the diſorderly attack of the French, had rendered the whole rather 
a rout than a battle, which was indeed the common caſe with engagements in 
thoſe times. 

Tur great prudence of Edward appeared not only in obtaining this memor” 
able victory, but in the meaſures, which he purſued after it. Not elated by hi® 
preſent proſperity ſo far as to expect the total conqueſt of France or of any conſi- 
derable provinces; he propoſed only to ſecure an eaſy entrance into that king- 
dom, which might afterwards open the way to more moderate advantages. He 
knew the extreme diſtance of Guienne: He had experienced the difficulty and 


* Froiflart, liv. 1. chap. 131. + Froiſlart, liv. 1. chap. 131. Knygbton, p. 2588. 
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uncertainty of penetrating on the ſide of the low countries, and had already loſt 
much of his authority over Flanders by the death of Arteville, who had been 
murdered by the populace themſelves, his former partizans, on his attempting to 
transfer the ſovereignty of that province to the prince of Wales . The King, 


therefore, limited his ambition to the conqueſt of Calais; and 1 0 the interval 
of a few days, which he employed in interring the ſlain, he marched with his 


victorious army, and preſented himſelf before that place. 


Jokxw pz Views, a valiant knight of Burgundy, was governor of Calais, and 
being ſupplied with every thing neceſſary ſor defence, he encouraged the townſmen 
to perform to the utmoſt their duty to their King and country. Edward therefore, 
ſenſible. from the beginning, that it was in vain to attempt the place by force, 
propoſed only to reduce it by famine : He choſe a ſecure ſtation for his camp; 
drew intrenchments around the whole city; raiſed huts for his ſoldiers, which 
he covered with ſtraw or broom ; and provided his army with all conveniencies, 
to make them endure the winter ſeaſon, which was approaching. As the gover- 
nor ſoon perceived his intention, he put out all the uſeleſs mouths, which might 
conſume his proviſions; and the King had the generofity to allow theſe unhappy 
people to paſs thro? his camp, and he even e them with money for their 


journey F. | 5 | 

WuiLe Edward was employed in this ſiege, which continued near a twelve- 
month, there paſſed in different places many other events; and all to the honour 
of the Engliſh arms. | 

TuꝝE retreat of the duke of 3 from 8 left the earl of Derby 
maſter of the field; and he was not negligent in making his advantage of the ſu- 
periority. He took Mirebeau by aſſault: He made himſelf maſter of Luſignan 
in the ſame manner: Taillebourg and St. Jean d' Angeli fell into his hands: 


Poictiers opened its gates to him; and Derby having thus broke down all the fron- 


tiers on that quarter, carried his incurſions to the banks of the Loire, and filled 
that quarter of France with horror and devaſtation F.- 

Taz flames of war were at the ſame time kindled in Brittany. Charles de 
Blois invaded that province with a conſiderable army, and iaveſted the fortreſs 
of Roche de Rien ; but the counteſs of Mountfort, reinforced by ſome Engliſh 
troops under Sir Thomas Dagworth, attacked him during the night in his en- 
trenchments, difperſed his army, and took himſelf priſoner 5. His wife, by 


. whom he enjoyed his pretenſions to Brittany, compelled by the preſent neceſſity, 


„ Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 116. + Froifſart, liv. 1. chap. 133. Froiſſart, Iiv. 1. 
chap. 136. $ Froiſfart, liv, 1. chap. 143. Walſiogham, p. 168, Ypod Neuſt. p. 517, 518. 
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the cabinet. And while theſe heroic dames preſented this extraordinary ſcene to 


e virtue. 


Tut Scottiſh nation, after long ſupporting, with incredible perſeverance, cheir 
| berries againſt the fperior force of the Englih, recalled their Kg, David Bruce, Scotund. 


© the world, ones DOS CR ONS thovell be no laſh | 


in 7342.  Tho' that prince, neither by his age nor capacity, could bring them 


great aſſiſtance, he gave them the countenance of ſovereign authority ; and as 


Edward's wars with France proved a great diverſion to his forces, they rendered 


the balance more equal between the two kingdoms. Ia all the truces, Which 
 . - Edward concluded with Philip, the King of Scotland: was comprehended; and 
when Edward made his laſt invaſion upon France, David was ſtrongly ſolicited 
5 by hixally eo break allo the truce,” and to invade the northern counties of Eng- 
land. The nobility of his nation being always forward in ſuch incurſions, David 
| ſoon muſtered a great army, entered Northumberland at The: head of above 


50,000 men, and carried his ravages and devaſtations to the gates of Durham *. 


But Queen Phillippe, aſſembling a body of little tore than 12, O00 men +, Which 


ſhe entruſted to the command of lord Piercy, ventured'to approach him at Ne- 


 ville's Croſs near "that dry; and riding thro* the fibks of dhe "army, exhorted 
every man to do his duty, and to take revenge on thoſe barbarous Tavagers7 : 
Nor could ſhe be perſuaded to leave the field, ail the armies were on the point 


8 of engaging. The Scots have been often unfortunate in the great piteheck bat- 


tles, which they fought with the Engliſn; and that tho* they Sy declined 

- ſuch engagements where the ſuperiority of numbers was nqt on their fide ;* But 
never did they receive a more faral blow-than the preſent. . They were broke and 
chaced off the field: Fifteen thouſand of them, ' ſome hiſtorians ſay twenty thou - 
und, were lain; among whom were Edward Keith, earl Mateſchal, and Sit 
Thomas Charteris, chancellor: And the King himſelf was taken priſoner, with 


the war b Fife, N . 8 8 8 ren ret 


. noblemen g. a RW 
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PmLLIPPA, Kol FIRES * Die Sin in the Tower l. Sed the . 


u Dover ; and was received" in the Engliſh einp before Citais with alf the tri 
umphb, which was due to ber rank, ber merit, and her ſucceſs.” This * eh 
the reign'of chivalry and gallantry: Edward's court excelled in theſe accompliſh- 


ments as mu e i policy GY And if any thing en cog | 

eiten Jiv. 3 chap. 197. / Segue ener. 1 Froilfure, lie, 1 
cup, 138 e ante b Wo 1. chap. 39. e vol. v. p. 537. 
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Chop. xv. quious devotion. then profeſſed to the fair ſex, it mult be ny of ſack 
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"Tax town of Calais had been defended wich 1 8 — 


Calais taken. and bravery by the townſmen, during a ſiege of unuſual length: But Philip, in- 


formed of their diſtreſt condition, determined at laſt to attempt their relief * 
and he approached the Engliſh with an immenſe, army, which the writers of 


chat age make amount to 200, oo men. But he found Edward ſo ſurrounded 


| with moraſſes, and ſecured by. enttenchments, that without running on inevitable 


Jeſtrudtion, he concluded it impoſſible to make an attempt on the Engliſh camp. 
e had no other, reſource than to ſend his rival a vain challenge to meet him in 
che open field ; which being refuſed, he was Al to CM with his c, 
and diſperſe them into their ſeveral provinces *, 
Jon pz Va3znNE, the governor of Calais, now. ſaw the 8 of e e 
58 bis fortreſs, which was reduced to the laſt extremity by famine and the fa- 


| tigue of the inhabitants. He appeared on the walls, aud made a ſignal to che Eng- 


liſh ſentinels that he deſired a conference, - Sir Walter Manny was ſent to him by 
Edward. Brave knight,” cried the governor, . I have been entruſted by my 


4 « ſovereign with command of this wn: I is almoft a year ſince you be- 


s ſieged me; and I have chdeavoured, as well as thoſe under me, to do our 
40 duty. But you are acquainted with our preſent condition: We have ne hopes 


7 s d of relief; we are periſhing with hunger; I am willing therefore to ſurrender, 


« and$gefire, as the ſole condition, to enfure-the lives and liberties of aheſe. dare 
„ men, who have ſo long ſhared with me every danger and fatigue f. 


Manny replied, that he was well acquainted with the King of England's in- 


tentions 3 that that prince was incenſed againſt the townſmen 1 


pertipacious refiftance, and for the evils which they had made bim and his ſub- 


jects ſuffer; that he was determined to take exemplary vengeanoe of them; and 


would not receive the town' on any conditions which ſhould confine him in the | 
 .. * puniſhment of theſe offenders. © Conſider,” replied Vieane, <. that this is not 
. the treatment to which brave men are intitled : If any Engliſh knight had been 


% in my fituation, your King would haue expected the ſame conduct from him. 
The inhabitants of Calais have done for their ſovereign what merits the eſteem 


of every princez, much more of ſo gallant à prince as Edward. But I inform 


$ you, that, if we muſt periſh, we ſhall not periſh-unrevenged.; and that we 


| ue got yet ſo reduced, but mm 
15 e iy. aur 14s 145+ 2 162, | | 


2 | 


* 
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by « tors. It is the intereſt of both Ges: to prevent theſe deſperate extremities z Chap. Xv. 
« and 1 expect, that you yourſelf, brave Knight, will nne 1307 
1 with your prince in our behalf. 

Mann v was ſtruck fits the jules of theſs 8 ad otfotted to 
the King the danget of reprizals, if he ſhould give ſuch treatment to the inhabi- 
tants of Calais. Edward was at laſt perſuaded to mitigate the rigour of the con · 

ditions; demanded : He only inſiſted, thar' ſix'of the moſt ' conſiderable citizens 
ſhould be ſent him to be diſpoſed of as he thought proper; that they ſhould come 
to his camp carrying the keys of the city in their hand, bareheaded and bartfoot- 
ed, with ropes about their necks: And on theſe conditions, * 
the lives of all the remainder “. 

Wr this intelligence was 2 to Rf OG it t ſtruck. the inhabicangs with 
new conſternation. To facrifice fix of their fellow citizens to certain deſtruction, 
for ſignallzing their valour in a common cauſe, appeared to them even more ſevere 
than chat general puniſhment, with, which they were before threatened j z 4nd they 
found themſelves incapable of coming to any reſolution in ſo cruel and diſtreſsful 

a ſituation. At laſt one of the principal inhabitants called Euſtace de St. Pierre, 
hoſe name deſerves to be recorded, ſtept forth, and declared himſelf willing to 
ere: death for the ſafety of his friends and companions: Another, animated 
| his example, made a like generous offer: A third and à fourth preſented 
themſelves to the ſame fate; and the whole number required was ſoon compleat- 
ed. Theſe fix heroic burgeſſes appeared before Edward io the guiſe of malefac- 
tors, laid at his feet the keys of their city, and. were ardercd. to be led. to execu- 
tion. It is ſurprizing, that ſo generous « prince ſhould ever have encertained. ſun 
2 barbarous purpoſe againſt ſuch men; and ſtill more that he ſhould ſeriguſly per- 
fiſt in the reſolution of executing it f. But the entreaties of his Queen ſaved his 
memory from that infamy: She threw herſelf on her knees before him, and with 
tears in her eyes begged the lives of theſe citizens. Having obtained her requeſt, 
the carried them into her tent, ordered a repaſt to be ſet before them, and after 
making them a preſent of money and cloaths, diſmiſſed them in ſafecy g. 
Tau King took poſſeſſion of Calais ; and immediatelg executed an act of * 
gour, more juſtifiable becauſe more neceſſary, than that which he had before re- 41h Aug, 
ſolved on. He, knew, that, een bis Fe. title to the coe 


7 TE) $4 £3 $3.58 4 * 
* Proiffart, Mv. 3. chap. 146. : 
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lulpeded 3 and ſo mach the more as Aveſbury, p. 167, who is particelar in his narratibn of the ſur- 


render of Calais, ſays nothing * 1 and on the-contrary. extols in general the Kiog's generoſity and 
IA yu to the | itants, m Froiſſart, liv. 1, Chap. 146. 
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+ of France, every Frenchman tel him as a mortal enemy 3 and he therefore | 
ordered all the iphabitants of Calais to evacuate the town, and he peopled it ane 


with Eogliſh ; a policy which probably preſerved: ſo long to his ſucceſſors the do- 


1348. 


minion of that important fortreſs. He made it the ſtaple of wool, leather, tin, 
and lead; the four chief, if not the ſole commodities of the kingdom, for which 
there was any conſiderable demand in foreign markets. All the Engliſh were 


obliged to bring thither theſe goods: Foreign merchants came to the ſame place in 


order to purchaſe them: And at a period, when poſts were not eſtabliſhed, and 
when the communication between ſtates. was ſo imperfect, this inſtitution, tho? 


it hurt the navigation of England, was perhaps of advantage to the Wee 


Tano the mediation of the Pope's legates, Edward concluded a truce with | 
France; but even during this ceſſation of arms, he had very nearly loſt Calais, 
the ſole fruit of all his boaſted victories. The King had entruſted that place to 


_ the command of Aimery de Pavie, an Italian, who had diſcovered brayery and 


7340 
ſt January» 


eonduct in the wars, but was utterly devoid of every principle of honour and 


fidelity. This man agreed to deliver up Calais for the ſum of 20, ooo crowns z 


and Geoffrey de Charni, who commanded the French forces in thoſe quarters, 


and who knew, that, if he ſucceeded in this ſervice, he ſhould not be diſavowed, IR. 


ventured, without conſulting his maſter, to conclude the bargain with him. Ed- 
ward, informed of this treachery, by means of Aimery's ſecretary, ſummoned 


the governor to London on other pretences z and having charged him with the 
guilt, promiſed him his life, but on condition, that he would turn the contriv- 


ance to the deſtruction of the enemy. The Italian eaſily agreed to this double 


treachery. A day was appointed for the admiſſion of the French; and Edward, 


having prepared a force of about a thouſand men, under Sir Walter Manny, ſe- 


eretly departed from London, carrying with him the prince of Wales ; and without 


being ſuſpected, arrived the evening before at Calais. He made a proper diſpoſition 
for the reception of the enemy; and kept all his forces and the garriſon under arms. 
On the appearance of Charni, a choſen troop of French ſoldiers was admitted at the 
poſtern, and Aimery, receiving the ſtipulated ſum, promiſed, that with their aſ- 
fiſtance he would immediately open the great gate to the army, who were waiting 
with impatience for the fulfilling of his engagement. All the French, who enter- 
ed, were immediately flain or taken prifoners: The great gate opened: Edward 
ruſhed forth with cries of battle and of victory: The French, tho aſtoniſhed at this 
event, bebaved with valour: A fierce und bloody engagement enſued. As the 
morning broke, the King, who was not diſtioguiſhed by his arms, and who 


- OS private 9 ſtandard of Sir Walter Manny, remarked a 


French 


EDWARD NW © 


French gentleman, es Euſtace 4 8 who exerted himſelf with ſingu- Chap. XV. 
lar vigour and bravery ; and he was ſcized with a deſire of trying a ſingle combat 34% 
with him. He ſtept forth from his troop, and challenging Ribaumont by name, 

(for he was known to him) began a ſharp and dangerous encounter. He was 
twice beat to the ground by the valour of the Frenchman : He twice recovered 
| himſelf: Blows were redoubled with equal force on both ſides: The victory was . 
long undecided : Till Ribaumont, perceiving himſelf to be left almoſt: alone, 

called gut to his antagoniſt, Sir knight, 1 yield myſelf your priſoner z, and at the 

fame time delivered his ſword to the King. Moſt of the French, being over- 
powered by numbers, and intercepted in their retreat, were either lain or taken 
eee * 

Tux French . who. had fallen i into the hands of the Engliſh, » were con- 
ducted into Calais; where Edward diſcovered to them the antagoniſt with whom 
they had had the honour to be engaged, and treated them with great regard and 

courteſy. They were admitted to ſup with the prince of Wales, and the Engliſh 
nobility ; and after ſupper, the King himſelf came into the apartment, and weat 

about, converſing familiarly with one or other of his priſoners. He even ad- 
dreſſed himſelf in an obligiog manner to Charni, and avoided reproaching him 
Voith the treacherous attempt, which he had made upon Calais during the truce: 

But he openly beſtowed the higheſt encomiums on Ribaumont; called him the 
moſt valorous knight whom he had ever been acquainted with; and confeſſed, 
that he had at no time been in ſo great danger as when and fa woes wk 
him. He then took a ftring of pearl, which he wore about his own head, and 
throwing it over the head of Ribaumont, he ſaid to him, © Sir Euſtace, I beſtow 
« this preſent upon you, as a teſtimony of my eſteem for your bravery: And 1 
« defire you to wear it a year for my ſake : 1 know you to be gay and amorous z 

And to take delight in the company of ladies and damſels: Let them all know 
from what hand you had the preſent : You are no longer a priſoner , I acquit 

«you of your ranſom z and you are een 
« as you think proper.” 1 

Nornmo can more e prove the vaſt ſuperiority of the e and 
gentry above all the other orders of men during thoſe ages, than the extreme dif- 
ference which Edward made in his treatment of theſe French knights, and that 
of the fix citizens of Calais, who had exerted muck more N e, pu 
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[E prudent conduct and great ſucceſs of Edward i in his e wars had 

excited a ſtrong emulation and a military genius among the Engliſh, nobji- 

on and theſe turbulent barons, over-awed by the crown, gave now a more uſe- 

ful direction to their ambition, and attached themſelves to a prince, who led 

to the acquiſition of glory and of riches. That he might further promote the ſpi- 
of emulation and obedience, the King inſtituted the order of the garter, in 

imitation of ſome orders of a like nature, religious as well as military, which _ 


Iaſtitution of had been eftabliſhed in different countries of Europe. The number received into 
che garter. this order conſiſted of 'twenty-four perſons, beſides the ſovereign ; and as it has 


never been enlarged, this badge of diſtinction continues as honourable as at its 
firſt inſtitution, and is ſtill a valuable, tho? a cheap, preſent, which the prince can 
confer” on his greateſt ſubjects, A vulgar ſtory prevails, but is not ſupported by 
any antient authority, that, at a court- ball, Edward's miſtreſs, commonly ſup- 
poſed to be the counteſs of Saliſbury, dropt her garter; and the King, taking it 
up, obſerved ſome of the courtiers to ſmile, as if he had not obtained this favour 


merely by accident: Upon which he called out, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, Evil N 


to him that evil thinks; and as every incident of gallantry N theſe antient 


warriors was magnified into a matter of great importance *, he inſtituted the 


„There was 6 fingular inſtance about this time of the, prevalence of chivalry a and gal/antry id the 


nationi of Europe, A ſolemn duel of thirty knights againft thirty was Fought bet weed Bembroogh, 


an Evgliſhman, and Beaumanoir, a Breton, of the party of Charles de Blois. The knights of the two ; 
nations came into the field; and before the combat began, ' Beaumanoir ealled out, that it would be 
ſoen that day who had the faire miftreſer. After a bloody tambat the Bretons prevailed Ad gained 


for their prize full liberty to boaſt of their miſtreſſes beapty. It is re mark able, that awe. ſuch famous 
generals as fir Robert Knolles, and fir Huh Calverley, drew their ſwords in this ridiculous conteſt, 


See Pere Daniel, vol. ii. p. 536, 5 37, Kc. The vomen not only inſtigated the champions to theſe 


rough, if not bloody frays of tournament; but alſo frequented the tournaments during all the reign | 
of Edward, whole ſpirit of gallantry encouraged this practice. See Knyghton, p. 2597. * 
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_ © order of the garter in memorial of this event, and gave theſe words as the motto Chap. XVI. 
of the order. This origin, tho? frivolous, is not unſuitable to the manners of the 1349. 
times; and it is indeed difficult by any other means to account either for the 

ſeemingly unmeaning terms of the motto, or for the peculiar badge of the gar- 
ter, which ſeems to have een to _y PEG n. of wilitary uſe or or- 
namens. 

Bur * was eee this deny end wiomphof the court 
of England, by a deſtructive peſtilence, which invaded that kingdom as well as 
the reſt of Europe; and it is computed to have ſwept away near a third of the in- 

habitants in every country, which it attacked. It was probably more fatal in great 

cities than in the country; and above fifty thouſand ſouls are ſaid to have periſhed 

by it in London alone“. This malady diſcovered itſelf firſt in the north of Alia, 

was ſpread over all that country, made a progreſs from one end of Europe to an- 

bother, and ſenſibly depopulated every ſtate thro? which it paſſed. - So grievous 2 

calamity, more than any cordiality among the nene. mn eG and ghee 
long the truce between France and England. | 


* as. .* 


Duntuo this truce, Philip de Valois died, without being able to re-eſtablith 1350. 
che affairs of France, which his bad ſucceſs againſt England had thrown into the 
moſt extreme diſotder. This monarch, during the firſt years of his reign, had 
obtained the appellation of Fortunate, and acquired the character of prudent, 
but he ill maintained either the one or the other; leſs from his own fault, than 
becauſe he was over-matched by the ſuperior fortune and ſuperior genius of Ed- 
ward. But the incidents in the reign of his ſon, John, gave the French nation 
reaſon to regret even the calamitous times of his for. John was diſtin- 
guiſhed by many virtues, particularly a ſerupulous honour and fidelity: He was 
not deficient in perſonal courage : But as he wanted that maſterly prudence and 
foreſight, which his difficult ſituation required, his kingdom was at the ſame time 
torn in pieces by inteſtine commotions, and oppreſſed with foreign wars. The 
chief ſource of all its calamities, was Charles King of Navarre, who received the hs or 
 epitheroof the bad or wicked, and whoſe actions fully entitled him to that appellation, Frnc | 
This princewas defeended by males of the blood royal of France; his mother was 
a daughter of Lewis Hutin z he had himſelf eſpouſed a daughter of King John: 
Bur all theſe ties, which ought to have connected him with the throne, gave him 
only greater ability to ſhake and overthrow it. In his perſonal qualities, he was 


| ®. $:owe”s Survey, p. 478. There were buried 50,000 bodies in one church-yard, which fir Walter 


Manny had bought for the uſe of the poor. ale KN 
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courteous, alla.” engaging, eloquent. ; full of inſinuation nd addreſs ;. inen 
hauſtible in his reſources ; active and enterprizing. But theſe ſplendid accom- 


pliſhments were at the ſame time attended with ſuch defects, as rendered them per- 


nicious to his country, and even ruinous to himſelf: He was fickle, inconſtant, 
faithleſs, revengeful, malicious: Reſtrained by no principle or duty: Inſatiable 
in his pretenſions: And whether ſueceſsful or unfortunate in one enterprize, he im- 
mediately undertook another, in which he was never deterred from employing the 
moſt criminal and moſt diſhonourable expedients. 


Tux conſtable, d' Eu, who had been taken priſoner by Edward at Cul, Ry 
vered his liberty, on the promiſe of delivering to that prince, as his ranſom, the 
town of Ghiſnes, near Calais, of which he was ſuperior lord : But as John was 
offended at this ſtipulation, which, if fulfilled, opened ill farther that frontier to 
the enemy, and as he ſuſpected the conſtable of more dangerous connexions with 
the King of England, be ordered him to be ſeized, and without any legal or for- 
mal trial, put him' to death in priſon. Charles de la Cerda was appointed con- 
ſtable in his place; and had a like fatal end: The King of Navarre ordered him 
to be aſſaſſinated z and ſuch was the weakneſs of the crown, that this prince, in- 


ſtead of dreading puniſhment, would not fo much. as agree to aſk pardon for his 


offence, but on condition, that he received an acceſſion of territory, and had 


John's ſecond ſon put into his hands, as a ſecurity for his perſon, when he came 


to court, and N this act of mock penitence and homiadioe before King 
J ohn W | | | 


Tas Bn I princes ſcemed chute inks | but 4 Is : 
which John ſubmitted from neceſſity, and Charles Goon habit, did not long conti- 
nue; and the King of Navarre knew, that he had reaſon to apprehend the moſt ſe- 


vere vengeance for the many crimes and treaſons which he had already committed, 
and the ſtill greater, which he intended to commit. To enſure himſelf of protec- 


tion, he entered into a ſecret correſpondence with England, by means of Henry earl 


of Derby, now earl of Lancaſter, who at that time was employed i in fruitleſs nego- 
tiations for peace in Avignon, under the mediation of the Pope. John diſcovered 


this correſpondence ; and to prevent the fatal effects of it, he ſent down forces 
into Normandy, the chief ſeat of the King of Navarre's power, and attacked his 


db caſtles and fortreſſes. But hearing that Edward had prepared an army to ſupport his 


ally, he had the weakneſs to propoſe an accommodation with Charles, and even to 


give this traiterous ſubject the ſum of an hundred thouſand crowns, as the pur- 
chaſe of a feigned reconcilement, which rendered him ſtill more 8 * 


. Fan ur. 1. chap. 144. 
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perſevered ſtill in his factious diſpoſitions, he encreaſed the number of his parti 
zans in every part of the kingdom. He even ſeduced by his addreſs, Charles, 


the King of France's eldeſt ſon, a youth of ſeventeen years of age, who was the 


firſt that bore the appellation of Dauphin, by the re- union of the province of 


Dauphiny to the crown. But this prince, being made ſenſible of the danger and 
folly of theſe connexions, promiſed to make atonement for the offence by the ſa- 


crifice of his aſſociates; and in concert with his father, he invited the King of Na- 
varre, and other noblemen of the party, to a feaſt at Roũen, where they were 
betrayed into the hands of John. Some of the moſt obnoxious were immediately 


led to execution; the King of Navarrè was thrown into priſon * : But this ſtroke 


-” ſeverity in the King, and of treachery in the Dauphin, was far from proving 


deciſive in maintaining the royal authority. Philip of Navarre, brother to, 


Charles, and Geoffrey d'Harcourt, put all the towns and caſtles. belonging to 


that prince in a poſture of defence 5. and had W recourſe to wh protection 


of England in this deſperate extremity. - 

Tux truce between the two kingdoms, which had is very i obſerved 
on both ſides, was now expired; and Edward was entirely free: to ſupport the 
French malecontents. Well pleaſed; that the factions in France had at laſt gained 
him ſome partizans in that kingdom, which his pretenſions to the crown had never 


been able to procure him, he propoſed to attack his enemy both on the ſide of 


Guienne, under the nn of the or of * and on that of ee in 
his own perſon. 


Youxo Edward arrived in the Garronne with his army, on board: a fleet of three 


hundred fail, attended by the earls of Warwic, Saliſbury, Oxford, Suffolk, and 


other Engliſh noblemen. Being joined by the vaſſals of Gaſcony, he took the 


field; and as the preſent diſorders in John's affairs prevented every proper plan of 
defence, he carried on with impunity: his ravages and devaſtations, according to 
the mode of war in that age. He reduced all the villages and ſeveral towns in 
Languedoc to aſhes : He preſented himſelf before Tholouſe paſſed the Garronne, 
and burned the ſuburbs of Carcaſſonne; advanced even to Narbonne, laying every 
thing waſte around him: And after an incurſion of ſix weeks, returned with a 
aſt booty and many priſoners to Guienne, where he took up his winter quarters +. 

The conſtable-of Bourbon, who commanded in thoſe provinces, n ee 


9 Froiſlart, Ur. 1. chap. 146. Aveſbury, p. 243. . + Froiſſart, liv, 1. 27 144 146. 
n Ee though 


- King of bende inſolent from paſt impunity, and deſperate from the dangers, Chap. xVl. 
which he apprehended, continued ſtill his intrigues ; and aſſociating himſelf with 


Groffrey de Harcourt, who had received his pardon from Philip de Valois, but 
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battle. 


Tur King of England's incurſion from Calais was e the 9 nature, and 
attended with the fame iſſue. He broke into France at che head of a numerous 
army to hom he gave a full licence of plundering and ravaging the open coun- 
try. He advanced to St. Omer, where the King of France was poſted 3 and on 
the retreat of that prince, followed him to Heſdin . John till kept at a diſ- 
tance, and declined an engagement: But in order to ſave his reputation, he ſent 
Edward a challenge to fight a pitched battle with him ; an uſual bravade in that 
age, derived from the practice of fingle-combat, and ridiculous in the art of war. 


The King, finding no ſincerity in this defiance, retired to Calais, and thence 


went over to England, in order to ene that . _— a WR inva- 
fion of the Scots. 


Tax Scots, taking advantage of the King's abſence, and that of the „ 


power of England, had ſurprized Berwic; and had collected an army with a view 


of entering and committing ravages upon the northern provinces: But on the 
approach of Edward, they abandoned that place, which was not tenable, while 


the caſtle was in the hands of the Engliſh; and retiring to their mountains, gave 


the enemy a full liberty of burning and deſtroying the whole country from Ber- 


wic to Edinburgh f. Baliol attended Edward on this expedition; but finding, 


that his conſtant adherence to the Engliſh had given his countrymen an uncon- 
querable averſion to his title, and that he himſelf was declining through age and 


infirmities, he finally reſigned into the King's hands his pretenſions to the crown 
of Scotland , and received in lieu of them, an annual penſion of 2000 pounds, 


with which he paſſed the remainder of his life in privacy and retirement. 


Don theſe military operations, Edward received information of the encreaſ- 


ing diſorders in France, ariſing from the ſeizure of the King of Navarre ; and he 
fent Lancaſter at the head of a ſmall army, to ſupport his partizans in Normandy. 


The war was conducted with various ſucceſs ; but chiefly-to the diſadvantage of 

the French malecontents ; till an important event happened in the other quarter 
of the kingdom, which had well nigh proved fatal to the W N of 988 
and a every thing into the utmoſt confuſion, 


Tux prince of Wales, encouraged by the ſucceſs: = the 8 campaign, 


took the field with an army, which no MIS comme as. ahogs [3.900 | 


» Froiſlart, Hv. 1. chap. 144. Aveſbury, p. 206, Tiling p. 171. 4 hag P- wn. | 
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N men, and of which not a third were Engliſh z and with this wall body, he ven- Chap. XVI. 


tured td penetrate into the heart of France, After ravaging the Agenois, Quercy, 


and the Limouſin, he entered the province of Berry; and made ſome attacks, 
| tho! without ſucceſs, on the towns of Bourges and Iſſoudun. It appeared, that 
his intentions were to march into Normandy, and to join his forces with thoſe of 


the duke of Lancaſter, and the parcizans of the King of Navarre; but finding all 
the bridges on the Loire broke down, and every paſs carefully guarded, he was 


obliged to think of making his retreat into Guienne . He found this reſolution 
the more neceſſary, from the intelligence which he received of the King of 


France's motions. ' That monarch, provoked at the inſult offered him by this 


incurſion, and- entertaining hopes of ſucceſs from the young prince's temerity, - 


collected a great army of above 60,000 men, and advanced with haſty marches 


to intercept his enemy. The prince, not aware of John's near approach, loft 
| ſome days, on his retreat, before the caſtle of Remorantin ; and thereby gave 


the French an opportunity of overtaking him. They came within fight at Mau- 
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pertuis near Poictiers; and Edward, ſenſible that his retreat was now become im- poigiers. 


practicable, prepared for battle with all the courage of a young hero, and with 


all the prudence of the oldeſt and moſt experienced commander. 


Bur the utmoſt prudence and courage would have proved inſufficient to ſave 


him in this extremity, had the King of France known how to make uſe of his pre- 
ſent advantages. His vaſt ſuperiority in numbers enabled him to ſurround the 


enemy; and by intercepting all their proviſions, which were already become ſcarce 


in the Engliſh camp, to reduce this ſmall army, without a blow, to the neceſſity 


of ſurrendering at diſcretion. But ſuch was the impatient ardour of the French 


f nobility, and ſo much had their thoughts been bent on overtaking the Engliſh as 


their ſole object, that this idea never ſtruck any of the commanders; and they 
immediately prepared themſelves for the aſſault, as for a certain victory. While 


the French army was drawn up in order of battle, they were ſtopped by the ap- 


pearance othe cardinal of Perigord; who, having learned the approach of the 


two armies to each other, had haſtened, by interpoſing his good offices, to prevent 


any farther effuſon of Chriſtian blood. By John's permiſſion, he carried propoſals 
to the pririce of Wales; and found him ſo ſenſible of the bad poſture of his af- 


fairs, that an accommodation ſeemed not impracticable. Edward told him, that 
he would agree to any terms conſiſtent with his own honour and that of England; 


and he offered to purchaſe a retreat by refigning all the conqueſts, which he had 


made during this and the former campaign, and by ſtipulating not to ſerve againſt 


France during the courſe of ſeven years. But John, imagining that hg had 


| | e Walfing, p. 171. + Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 158, Walſing. p. 171. 
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the propofal with diſdain; and declared, that whatever fortune ſhould attend him, 


that Edward ſhould furrender himſelf priſoner with an hundred of his attendants ; 


and offered on theſe terms a ſafe retreat to the Engliſh army. The prince rejected 


England ſhould never be obliged to pay the price of his ranſom. ThisTeſolute 


anſwer cut off all hopes of accommodation; but as the day was a 880 ot in | 


. negociating, the battle was delayed till the next morning“. 


ugth Sept. 


Tux cardinal of Perigord, as all the prelates of the court of Rome, was ex- 
tremely attached to the French eauſe; but the moſt determined enemy could not 
have contrived a greater prejudice to John's affairs, than he did. them by this 


delay. The prince of Wales had leiſure, during the night, to ſtrengthen, by new 
entrenchments, the poſt which he had before ſo judiciouſly choſen; and he con- 
trived an ambuſh of zoo men at arms, and as many archers, whom 15 put under 


the command of the Captal de Buche, and ordered to make a circuit, that they 


might fall on the flank or rear of the French army during the engagement. The 


8 van of his army was commanded by the earl of Warwic, the rear by the earls of 


— 


Saliſbury and Suffolk, the main body by the prince himſelf, The lords A el ; 


Audeley, and many other brave and experienced commanders, were at the 


of different corps of his army. 


Jonn alſo arranged his forces in ths diviſi ions, nearly equal: The firſt was 


who had by his ſide Philip his fourth ſon and favourite, then about fourteen years 


of age. There was no reaching the Engliſh army but through a narrow 
lane, covered on each fide by hedges ; and in order to open this paſſage, the 


85 commanded by the duke of Orleans, the King's brother; the ſecond by the Dau- 
phin attended with his two. younger brothers; the third by the King himſelf, 


mareſchals, Andrehen and Clermont, were ordered to advance with a ſeparate 


againſt. the enemy, and maſſacred them with impunity, The -French detach- 


- detachment of men at arms. While they marched along the lane, a body of Eng: : 
' liſharchers, wha lined the hedges, plyed them on each ſide with thgir arrows 6; 
and being very near them, yet placed in perfect ſafety, they coolly took their aim 


ment, much diſcouraged with the unequal fight, and diminiſhed in their num- 


They were diſcomfited and overthrown : One of the mareſchals was ſlain ;; the 


der, arrived at the end of the lane, where they met on the open grounds tbe 
prince of Wales himſelf, at the head of a choſen body, ready for their reception, 


other taken priſoner: And the remainder of the detachment, who were ſtill in the 


lane, and expoſed to, the ſhox of the enemy, Yithout being able to make reſiſt- 
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x „„ their own army, and. put every thing into Ailorder ®. In 
bs eritical moment, the Captal de Buche unexpectedly appeared, and attacked 
in flank the Dauphin's line, which fell into ſome. confuſion. Landas, Bodenai, 
and St. Venant, to whom the care of that young prince and his brothers had been 


E committed, too anxious for their charge or for their own ſafety, carried them off 


the field of battle, and ſet the example of flight, which was followed by that 
| whole diviſion. The duke of Orleans, ſeized with a like panic, and imagin- 


ing all was loſt, thought no longer of fighting, but carried of his diviſion by 


a retreat, which ſoon turned alſo. into a flight. The lord Chandos called ous 
to the prince, that the day was won; and encouraged him to attack the diviſion, 
under King Jobn, which, tho* more numerous than the whole Engliſh armys 
were ſomewhat diſmayed. with the precipitate flight of their companions. John 
here made the utmoſt efforts to fetrieye by his valour, what his imprudence had 


1 8 betrayed and the only reſiſtance made that day was by his line of battle. The 


prince of Wales fell with impetuoſity on ſome German eavalry placed in the 


— 
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front, and commanded by the counts of Sallebruche, Nydo, and Noſto: A fierce« 
battle enſued: The one ſide were encouraged; by the near proſpect of ſo great a 


victory: The other were retained by the ſhame of quitting the field to an enemy 


ſeoo much inferior: But the three German generals, together with the duke of A- 


thens, conſtable of France, falling in battle, that body of cavalry gave way, and 
left the King biaſelf expoſed to the whole fury of the enemy. The ranks were 


every moment thinned around him: The nobles fell by his fide, one after an- 
other: His ſon, ſcarce fourteen years of age, received..a'wound, while he was 
fighting valiantly in defence of his father; The King himſelf, ſpent with fatigue, 
and overwhelmed by numbers, might eaſily have been diſpatched 4 but every 
Engliſh, gentleman, ambitious of taking alive the royal priſoner, ſpared him in 


the action; called to. him to ſurrender himſelf, and offered him quarter: Several, 


vo attempted to ſeize him, ſuffered for their, temerity. He ſtill cried out, 


Where i is my coin, the prince of Wales ? and ſeemed. unwilling to become priſoner 


135% 


to any perſon of inferior rank. But being told, that the prince was at a great Captivity of 
diſtance on the. field, he. threw down his gauntlet, and yielded: himſelf to Dem. tbe King of 


nis de Morbec, a knight of Arras, who: had been ovliged to * his en for 8 


| murder. . His ſon was taken with him F. 


Tux prince of Wales, who had been carried Ts in. purſuit ef the lying ene · 


my, finding the field entirely clear, had ordered a tent to be pitched; and was 
repoling himſelf after the toils of battle; enquiring ſtill with great anxiety con- 
eerning the fate of the French monarch. He diſpatched the earl of Warwic to 


FR *-Froiſlart, liv. 1. chap. 162. _ + Rynier, vol. vi. p. 72, 184. Froiſfart, liv, 1. chap. 164. 
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Chap. XVL bring bim intelligence, and that nobletnan came happily in tmp to ſhire: the life 
N ol the captive prince, which was expoſed o greater danger that ic had been dur- 


ing tbe heat of action. The Engliſh had taken him. by violence from Morbec: 
FTT KKK And ſome brutal 
ſoldiers, rather than yield the prize to their rivals, had threarened to put him to 
death. Warwic overawed boch parties, and approaching the King e 
demonſtrations of reſpect, offered to conduct him to the Prince s tent. 
Har commences the real and truly admirable beroifes of Edward: For vic. | 
tories are vulgar things in compariſon of rhat moderation and humanity difcover- 
ed by a young prince of twenty-ſeven years of age, not yet cooled from the fury 
of battle, and elated by as extraordinary and as unexpetted ſucceſs. as had” ever 
"crowned the arms of any general. He came forth to meer the captive King with 
all the figos of regard and ſympathy ; adminiſtred comfort to him amidſt his 
misfortunes; paid him the tribute of praiſe due to his valour ; and aſcribed his 
. own victory merely to the blind chance of wat or to a ſuperior providence, which 
- controvuls all the efforts of human force and prudence +. The behaviour of John 
fhowed him not unworthy: of this courteous treatment: His preſent abject for- 
tune never made him forget a moment that he was a King: More ſenſible to 
Edward's generoſity thun to his on calamities, he confeſſed, that, notwith- 
' ſtanding his defeat and captivity, his honour was ſtill unimpaired; and that, if 
| he yielded the victory, it was at leaft gained by e va- 
lour and humanity. | 
Ep wWARD ordered a n repaſt to be prepared in 1 for the AY 
ners; and he himſelf ſerved the royal captive's table, as if he had been one of "his 
_ retinue: He ftood at the King's back during the meal; conſtantly refuſed to take 


a place at table; and declared, that, being a ſubject, he was too well acquainted 3 


with the diſtance between his own rank, and that of royal majeſty, to aſſutme ſuch 
freedom. All his father's pretenſions to the crown of France were now buried 
in oblivion: John in caprivity received the honours of a King, which were re- 
fuſed him, when ſeated on the throne: His misfortunes, not his title, were te- 
ſpected: And the French priſoners, conquered by this elevation of mind, more 
than by their late diſcomficure, burſt out into tears of joy and admiration ; which 
were only checked by the reflection, that ſuch genuine and unaltered heroifm in 


an enemy muſt Ry, in the iſſue, ah bur che more Cog native. 
country . | | 


® Froiſlart, liv, 1, chap. 464, 1 t Paul wits 5. 197. . 
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by their prince. The captives were every where treated with humanity, and were 
| ſoon after diſmiſſed on paying moderate ranſoms to the perſons into whoſe hands 
they had fallen. The extent of their fortunes was conſidered, and no more was 
exacted of them than what, would Qill leave them ſufficient to enable them, fur 
the future, to perform their military ſervice ia a manner ſuitable to their rank 


and quality. Yet ſo numerous were the noble priſoners, that theſe ranſoms, join - 


ed to the ſpoils of the field, were ſufficient to entich the prince's army; and as 
they had ſuffered very little in the action, their joy and exultation was compleat. 
Tas prince of Wales conducted his priſoner to Bourdeaux ; and not being pro- 
vided of forces ſo numerous as might enable n to puſn his preſent advantages, 
he concluded a two years truce with France .*, which was alſo become requiſite, 
that he might conduct the captive King with ſafety into England. He landed 
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at Southwark, and was met by a prodigious concourſe of people, of all ranks 24h i May: | 


and ſtations. The priſoner was clad in royal apparel, and mounted on a white 
ſteed, diſtinguiſhed by its ſize and beauty, and by the richneſs of its furniture. 
The conqueror rode by his {ide in a meaner attire, and. carried by a a black pal- 
fry. In this ſituation, much more glorious than all the inſolent parade of a Ro- 
man triumph, he paſſed thro' the ſtreets of London, and preſented che King of 
France to his father, who advanced to meet him, and received him with the 


ſame courteſy, as if he had been a neighbouring potentate, who had voluntarily 


come to. pay him a friendly viſt +, It is impoſlible, in refleRting on this noble 


conduct, not to perceive the advantages which reſulted from the otherwiſe whim- 


ſical principles of chivalry, and which gave men in-thoſe. rude times forms ſupe- | 


riority- even over people of a more cultivated age and nation. 

Taz King af France, beſides the generous treatment which he met with in 
England, had the melancholy conſolatibn of the wretched, to ſee companions 
in affliction, The King of Scots had been eleven years a captive in Edward's 

hands ; and the good. fortune of this monarch had reduced at once the two 
neighbouring potentates, with whom he was engaged in war, to be priſoners in 
his capital. But Edward, finding that the conqueſt of Scotland was nowiſe ad- 
vanced by the captivity of its ſovereign, and that the government, conducted 

by Robert Stuart, his heir and nephew, was fill able to defend itfelf, oonſented 
to reſtore David Bruce to his liberty, for the ranſom of 100, ooo marks ſterling z, 
NO MELNENNS WEN Sno 3 


payment . 
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e the captivity of John, joined to the preceding diſorders of che 
French government, had produced in that country a diſſolution, almoſt total, of 
civil authority, and had occaſioned confuſions, the moſt horrible and deſtructive, 
which had ever been experienced in any age or in any nation. The Dauphin, 
now about eighteen years of age, naturally aſſumed the royal power during his 
father's captivity; but tho' endowed with excellent abilities, even in ſuch early 


years, he poſſeſſed neither the experience nor authority requiſite to defend a ſtate 


aſſailed at once by foreign power and ſhaken by internal factions. In order to 
obtain ſupply, he aſſembled the ſtates of the kingdom: That aſſembly, inſtead 
of ſupporting his adminiſtration, were themſelves ſeized with the ſpirit of confu- 
ſion; and laid hold of the preſent opportunity to demand limitations of the prince's 
power, the puniſhment of paſt malverſations, and the liberty of the King of 
Navarre. ' Marcel, provoſt of the merchants and firſt magiſtrate / of Paris, put 
himſelf at the head of the unruly populace z and from the violence and temerity of 
his character, puſhed them to commit the moſt criminal outrages againſt the roy- 


al authority. They detained the Dauphin in a fort of captivity ; they mur- 


dered in his preſence Robert de Clermont and John de Conflans, mareſchals of 
France; they threatened all the other miniſters with a like fate; and when Charles, 
who was obliged to temporize and diſſemble, made his eſcape from their hands, 
they levied war againſt him, and openly erected the ſtandard of rebellion. The 
other cities of the kingdom, in imitation of the capital, ſhook off the Dauphin's 
authority z took the government into their own hands; and ſpread the diſor- 
der into every province. The nobles, whoſe inclinations led them to adhere to 
the crown, and were naturally diſpeſed to check theſe tumults, had Joſt all their 


_ Influence; and being reproached with cowardice on account of the baſe deſertion 


of their ewig! in the battle of Poictiers, were treated with univerſal contempt 
by the inferior orders. The troops, who, from the deficiency of pay, were no longer 
retained in diſeipline, threw off all regard to their officers, ſought the means of ſubſiſt. 
ance by pillage and robbery, and aſſociating to them all the diſorderly people, with 

which that age abounded, formed numerous bands, which infeſted all quarters of 


the kingdom. They laid the open country deſolate ; burned and plundered the 


villages ; and by cutting off all means of communication. or ſubſiſtance, reduced 
even the inhabitants of the walled towns to the moſt extreme neceſſity. The pea- 


_ ants, formerly oppreſſed, and now left unprotected, by their maſters, became deſ- 


perate from their preſent miſery z and riſing every where in arms, carried to the 
laſt extremity thoſe diſorders, which were derived from the ſedition of the citizens 
and diſbanded ſoldiers *, The gentry, hated for their tyranny, were. orery where 


» Froiſſart, liv. 5 182, 183. 184. 
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expoſed to the violence of popular rage ; and inſtead of meeting with regard for Chap, XVI. 


their paſt dignity, became only, on that account, the object of more - wanton in- 
ſult to the mutinous peaſants. They were hunted like wild beaſts, and put to the 
ſword withour-mercy : Their caſtles were conſumed with fire, and levelled to the 
ground : Their wives and daughters were firſt raviſhed, and then murdered : 

| The' ſavages proceeded ſo far as to impale ſome gentlemen, and roaſt them alive 


before a flow fire: A body of nine thouſand of them broke into Meaux, where 
the wife of the Dauphin with above 300 ladies had taken ſhelter: The moſt 


brutal treatment and moſt atrocious cruelty were juſtly dreaded by this help- 


| leſs company: But the Captal de Buche, though in the ſervice of Edward, yet 
moved by generoſity and by the gallantry of a true knight, flew to their relief, and 


beat off the peaſants with great ſlaughter. In other civil wars, the oppoſite fac- 


tions, falling under the government of their ſeveral leaders, commonly preſerve 
ſill the yeſtige of ſome rule and order: But here the wild ſtate of nature ſeemed. 
to be renewed: Every man was thrown looſe and independant of his fellows : 
And the great multitude of people, which had ariſen from the preceding police 


of ntl ſociety, . fy to encreaſe the Horrur: and confuſion of the 
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5 theſe d diſore ers, che King of NL, made his chape FLEE priſon 


| and preſented A dangerob leader to the furious malecontents *. But the ſplen- 
did talents of this prince qualified bim only to do miſchief, and to encreaſe the 
5 public confuſions : He wanted the ſteddinefs and prudence requiſite for making 

his intrigues- ſubſervient to his ambition, and forming bis numerous partizans into 
a regular faction. He revived his pretenſſons, ſomewhat obſolete, to the crown 
of France; and indeed, if female fucceffion was to be admitted, his mother, the 


daughter of Lewis Hutin, brought him undoubtedly the only lawful title, and 


ſtood before Iſabella, the mother of Edward, in the courſe of deſcent, But while 


he advanced this claim, he relied entirely on his alliance with, the Engliſh, who 


| were concerned in intereſt to diſappoint his, pretenſions 18 and who, being public 


* E 4 


Wer e e 'to render his cauſe the more odious. And in all his operation * 


be ated more like a leader of banditti, than one who aſpired to be the head of = 
regular-government, and who was engaged by-bls ſtation, to endeavour the iy 


eſtabliſmment of order in the community. 


Tux eyes, therefore, of all the French, e of W peace 1 
eniſerable and lade country, vere turned towards ra TI that 
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Calaix with an atmy of near 100,000 men; a force, which the Dauphin 
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dence and ſpirit, that he gained daily the aſcendant over all his enemies. Mar- 


cel, rhe ſeditious provoſt, was ſlain, while he was attempting to'deliver the city 
to the King of Navarre and the Engliſh; and the capital immediately returned to 


its duty *. The moſt confiderable bodies of the mutinous peaſants were diſſi 


7 pated, and put to the. ſword: Some bands of milirary robbers underwent” the- 


fame fate: And tho* many grievous diſorders ſtill remained, France began gra- 


dually to aſſume the face of a 1 civil government. and to form ſors plan 


for its defence and ſecurity, 
Dunne the confuſion 3 in the Dauphin? $ ai, Edyart 1 ſeemed to babe s fa- | 
vourable opportunity of puſhing bis conqueſts : But delides that bis hands were 


tied by the truce, and he could only alliſt underhand the faction of Navarre; 3 the ſtate 


5 the Engliſh finances and military power during thoſe a; ages: rendered the King- 


dom incapable of making, any regular or ſeddy effort, and obliged i it.t0-exert its- 


force at very diſtant interyals, by which, all the projetted ends were 'commonty, 


| dilap| ted. Edward employed himſelf, during A eonjuncture ib inviting, chile 
ly in negotiations with: his priſoner 3 and John had the weaknels to fi figs tetms+ 
of peace, which, had they taken effect, muſt have \torally ruined and” diſmems- 
dered his Kingdom.” He agreed e e all the provinces,” which had been poſ- 
ſeſted by Henry II. and his two fons, and to anner them for ever to England: 


wirhout any obligation of homage or fealty on the part of the Engliſh monarch: . 
But'the Dauphin and the ſtates of France rejefted. thiz. treaty, ſo-diſhonourable- 
and pernicious to the kingdom ; and Edward, on the. expiration df the tobe, . | 
having: now, by ſubfidies' and frugality, collected 9 5 treaſure, . - Prepared Mm 


8 ſelf for a new invalion-of France. A 4 
"Tux /great/ainhotity and renown. et che King dad the prinee dr Wales," | 


"oat fucceſs of their former\enterprizes, and the certain 8 of ee, 
the defencdlefs' provinces of France, ſoon. brought together alf the military. 
ver of England; and" the ſume motives invited to Edward's ſtandard'altthe- 
1277 adveiiturers: of the different countries of Europe r. He pafle"over to- 
„ 
pretend to withitand in the open field: And he therefore prepared himſelf to 


_ elude ode a blen, which it was impoſſible for him to refit” He put alt the conHder- 


able towns in a. poſture of defence; ordered wens to be ſupplied with magazines == 


_ and: proviſions 7 diſtributed p Proper ane e eee 


* Feoiflrt, liv, l, "chap. „ 4 Trou! lr, 1. chap. a 201. * Froiſlan, iv, 1. « chap. 205. 
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valuable in the fortified. cities : and choſe his own ſtation at Paris with a view of Chap. XVI, 


aegis enemy in waſte their Tug on the open, FOUNErT. .. 


Tu King, mage of chi; 1 an 7 defence, was , obliged to carry dloog with him 
ſox thouſand waggons with the proviſions neceſſary for the ſubſtance of 


_ pagne ; and having a ſtrong deſire of being crowned King of France at Rheims, 


the uſual place in which chat ceremony 1 is performed, he laid ſiege to the city, 
and carried on his attacks, tho without N for the ſpace of ſeven weeks . 


The place was bravely, defended by the inhabitant is encouraged by the exhorta- 


tions of the archbiſhop, John de Craon; till the advanced ſeaſon (for this expedi- | 
tion was entered upon in the beginning of winter) obliged the King to raiſe the 


ſiege. The province of Champagne, meanwhile, was laid deſolate by his incur- 
ſions; and he hence conducted his army, with a like intent, into Burgundy, He 
took and pillaged Tonberre, Gallon, Avalon, and other, mall places 3 but the 
duke of Burgundy, that he might preſerve his country from farther ravages, con- 


ſionted to pay him the ſum of 200, O00 nobles f. Edward then bent his march ; 
towards the Nivernois, - which ſaved itſelf by a like compoſitiog: He laid waſte 
the Brie and the Gatinois z and after a long march, very deſtructive to France. 


aud ſomewhat.ruinous to his own troops; he appeared before the gates, of Paris 
and taking up bis quaiters at Bourg-la-Reine, extended his army to Long-jumeaus 
" Mont-rouge and Vaugirard. He tried to provoke the Dauphin to hazard a battle, 


by ſending. him a defiance 3 but could not make that prudent prince change his 


plan of operations. Paris was ſafe from the danger of an aſſault by its numerous 
. garriſon; from that of a blockade by its well ſupplict-magazines ; and as Edward 


could not ſubſiſt his own army in 2 country; waſted by foreign aad domeſtic ene - 


mies, and left alſo empty by the precaution of che Dauphin, he was obliged to re- 
move bis quarters, and he fpread' his army into the provinces of Maine, Beauſſe, 
- and the Chartraine, which were abandoned to the fury of their devaſtations 2. 


The only repoſe which France experienced was during the feſtival of Eaſter, when 


. the King ſtopped the courſe of his ravages: Fur ſuperſtition can ſometimes, reſtrain 


45 e which neither juſtice nor humanity is able to controuln. 


Wax the war was carrieg on in this ruinous manner, the negotiations for 
were never i 


| ftrenuoully rejected by the Dauphin, Shere ap fare 'no/likelibvod-of an accom 


* N „ R. IS 
75 *. Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap. 206. Walfingham, p. 1* | + Rymer, vol 08. Wat. | 


. P. 174. t Walfingham, f. 7. Ry e 


1 wood 


2 : Bur as the King ſtill inſiſted on the full erection 
of che treaty, Which he had made wich his priſoner at London, and which ws 


an Nov r. 


his army. After ravaging the province of Picardy, he advanced into Cham- — * 


* 
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cla XVI. 5 The earl, now duke of Lanka (for this title was load) into 


1360. 


pee of Brea Tnrer reaſons induced Edward to accept of m more o equitable LT eaces, 
and it is probable, that, in order to palliate this change of reſolution, he aſcrib- OL 


tigni. 


7 


England during the preſent reign) endeavoured to ſoften the rigor of theſe terms, 


and to finiſh the war on more equal and reaſonable conditions. He inſiſted with : 


off Edward, that, notwithſtanding his great and ſurpriſing ſucceſſes, the object of the 
war, if ſuch was to be eſteemed the acquiſition of the crown ot France, was not 


become any nearer than at the commencement of it; or rather, was ſet at a greater 
diſtance by thoſe very victories and advantages, which ſeemed to lead to it. That 


his claim of ſucceſſion had not from the firſt procured him one partizan in the 
kingdom; and the continuance of theſe deſtructive hoſtilities had united every 


Frenchman in the moſt implacable animoſity againft him. That tho! inteſtine 
faction had crept into the government of France, it was abating every moment; 
and no party, even during the greateſt heat of the conteſt, when ſubjection un - 


der a foreign enemy uſually appears 'preferable' to the dominion of fellow citi- 


rens, had ever adopted the pretenſions of the King of England. Thar the King: 
of Navarre himſelf, who alone was allied with the Engliſh, inſtead of being a 
cordial friend, was Edward's moſt dangerous rival, and in the opinion of his par- 
tizans appeared to-poſleſs a much preferable title to the crown of France. That 
the prolongation of the war, however it might enrich the Engliſh ſoldiers, was 
ruinous. tothe King himſelf, who bore all the charges of the armament, without | 
reaping any ſolid or durable advantage from it. That if the preſent diſorders of 
France continued, that Kingdom would ſoon be reduced to ſuch deſolation as ts. 
afford no ſpoils to its ravagers ; if it could eſtabliſh a more ſteady government, 
it might turn the chance of war in its favour; and by its ſuperior force and ad- 
vantages be able to repel the preſent victors. That the Dauphin, even during 


his greateſt diſtreſſes, had yet conducted himſelf with ſo much prudence as to pre- 


vent the Engliſn from acquiring one foot of land in the kingdom + and. it _ 
were better for the King to accept by a peace what he had in vain attempted .to 
aequire by hoſtilities, which, however hitherto ſucceſsful, had been extremely ex - 


penſive, and might prove very dangerous. And that Edward having acquired 
ſo much glory by his arms, the praiſe of moderation was the only honour, whick 
be could now aſpire to; an honour ſo much the greater, as it was durable, e 


was united with that of e _ e MY: attended with the moſt al 1 


advantages 


FF 


ed it to a vow, made during a terrible tempeſt which attacked his army on their 
urg and which the untient hiſtorians repreſent. as the . of this ſudden a0. 45 


F nr, l. 7. Gef an. 


: 


* * * 
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commodation *, The conferences didn the Engliſh and French commiſſioners Chap, XVI. 
were carried on during a few days at Bretigni in the Chartraine, and the peace 
Vas at laſt concluded on the following conditions : It was ſtipulated, that King | gy, May. 
John ſhould be reſtored to his liberty, and ſhould pay as his ranſom three millions 
of crowns of gold, about 1, 500,000 pounds of our preſent money 1; which was 
to be diſcharged at different payments: That Edward ſhould for ever renounce 
all claim to the crown of France, and to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, 
Touraine, and Avjou, poſſeſſed by his anceſtors ; and ſhould receive in exchange 
the provinces of Poictou, Xaintonge. FAgenois, Perigort, the Limouſin, Quercy, 
| Rovergue, 'Angoumois, and other diſtricts in that quarter, together with Enie, 
Guiſnes, Montreuil, and che county of Ponthieu, on the other fide of France : 
That the full ſovereignty of all theſe provinees, as well as that of Guienne, ſhould' 
be veſted.in the crown of England, and that France ſhould renounce all title to 
feudal juriſdiction, homage, or appeal from them: That the King of Navarre 
ſhould be reſtored to all his honours and poſſeſſions : That Edward ſhould renounce | 
his conſederacy with the Flemings, John his connections with the Scots: That the | 
diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion of Brittany, between the families of Blois and 
Mountfort, ſhouid be decided by arbiters, appointed by the two Kings; and if 
the competitors refuſed to ſubmit to the ſentence, the diſpute ſhould no longer be 
z ground of war between the kingdoms : And that forty hoſtages, ſuch as ſhould 
be agreed on, ſhould 2 to N as a er for oy execution of alr 
theſe conditions d. 


I In conſequence. of this ene Vf peace, wn King of France was Wed over to 8h Jay. 
Calais; whither Edward oa ſoon after arrived: And both princes there ſolemnly | 


9 Froiſſart, fiv. 1. chap. 2: + Rymer, vol. vi. p- 178. Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 212 

1 This is a prodigious ſum, and probably near the half of what the King received from the parlia- 

ment during the whole courſe of his reign. It maſt be Temarked, that a tenth and fifteenth (which was al- 
ways thought a high grant). were, in the eighth year of his reign, fixed at about 29,000 pounds: There 
were about 30,000 ſacks of wool exported every year: A ſack of wool was at a medium ſold for five 
pounds. Upon theſe ſuppoſitions i it would be eaſy to compate all the parliamentary grants, taking the 

liſt as they ſtand in Tyrrel, vol. il. p. 780: Tho much moſt till be left to conjeQure. This King le- 

- _ vied more money from his ſubjects than any of his predeceflors; and the parliament frequently com- 
plain of the poverty of the people, and the oppreſons under which they laboured. But it is to be 
«remarked, that the half of the French King's ranſom was not paid before the war broke out between 
the two crowns: is ſon choſe rather to employ the money in combating * . than in en 

riching them. See Rymer, vol. viii. p. 315. 

FJ The hoſtages were the two ſons of the French King, John * Lewis 3. bis breaber Philip duke of 

Orleans, the duke of Bourbon, james de Bourbon count de Ponthieu, the counts dE, de Longueville, 

de St. Pol, de Harcourt, de Vendome, de Couci, de Craon, de 6 and many of the chief 
nohility of France. The princes were moſily releaſed on · the ſulſilliog of certain articles: Others of 
the hoſtages, and the duke of Berry among the reſt, were ora to return upon their padde, which 
they did not keep. Rymer, vol. vi. p. 278. 285, aces 3 
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Chap. XVI. 
l 


ide the treaty.) John was ſent to Boulogne; the Kiog accompanied: him-a 


mile in his journey ; and the two. monarchs parted, with many profeſſions, pro- 
bably cordial and ſincere, of mutual friendſhip and amity *. The good diſpoſition 
of John made him fully ſenſible of the generous treatment which he had met 
with in England, and obliterated all memory of the aſcendant gained over him 
by his rival. There ſeldom has been a treaty of ſo great importance ſo faithfully 
executed by both parties. Edward had ſcarcely from the beginning entertained 
any hopes. of acquiring the crown of France: By reſtoring John to his liberty. x 
and making peace at a juncture ſo favourable to his arms, he had now plainly 


renounced all pretenſions of this nature: He had ſold at a very bigh price that 


chimerical claim: And had at preſent no other intereſt than to retain thoſe acqui- 


ſitions which he had made with ſuch ſingular prudence and good fortune. John, on 
the other. hand, tho” the terms were ſevere and rigorous upon him, poſſeſſed ſuch 
fidelity and honour, that he was determined at all hazards to execute them, and to 
uſe every expedient for ſatisfying ; a monarch, who-had indeed been his greateſt po · 
litical enemy, but had treated him perſonally with ſingular humanity and regard. 


But, notwithſtanding all his endeavours, there occurred many difficulties in fulfill - 


ing his purpoſe; chiefly from the extreme reluctance; which many towns and vaſſals 
in the neighbourhood of Guienne, expreſſed againft ſubmitting to the Engliſh domi- 


nion ; and John, in order to adjuſt theſe differences, took a reſolution of coming 


over himſelf into England. His council endeavoured to diſſuade him from this raſh 


_ deſign; and probably would have been pleaſed to ſee him-employ more chicanery, 


for eluding the execution of ſo diſadvantageous a treaty: But John replied to 


them, that, tho" good faith were baniſhed from the reſt of the earth, ſhe ought 
ſtill to retain her habitation in rhe breaſts of ' princes. Some hiftorians would de- 


tract from the merit of this honourable behaviour, by repreſenting John as ena- 


moured of an Engliſh lady, to whom he was glad, on this pretence, to pay a viſit ;_ 
But beſides, that this ſurmiſe is not founded on any good authority, it appears 
Na, unlikely on account of the 'advanced age of that prince, who was now in 

his fifty-ſixth year. He was lodged in the Savoy ; the palace where he had te- 
ſided during his captivity, and where he ſoon after ſickened and died. Nothing 
Can be a ſtronger proof of the great dominion of fortune over men, than the ca- 
lamities which purſued a monarch of ſuch eminent valour, goodneſs and honour, 


and which he incurred merely by reaſon of ſome ſlight imprudences, which, in 


other ſituations. ud have been of no importance. But tho? both his reign 


and that of his father, proved extremely unfortunate to their kingdom, the 


French crown acquired, during their ow, very conſiderable acceſſions, thoſe of 


e be dans c ang. ee 214. FER Y 
| Dauphiny | 


© the chief obſtacle which the French King met with in the ſettlement of the ſtate, 
| . Broceeded from obſcure enemies, whom their crimes alone rendered eminent, and 


5 ; 0 227,226, Kc. — 90-1 n 
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bly iphiny and Burgundy. This latter province, however, John had the impru- Chap. XVI. 
dence again to diſmember from the crown, by beſtowing it on Philip his fourth 1364. 
bn and chief favourite 1 a deed, which was afterwards the ſource of many cals- 
| mities to his kingdom. N 
_ Jon was ſucceeded jn the throne by Chailes, the Dauphin, A be eres . 
io the. ſchool of adverſity, and 'well qualified, by his conſummate prudence and 
Experience, to repair all the loſes, which the kingdom had ſuffered from the errors- 
ef his two predeceſſors. Contrary to the practice of all the great princes of thoſe 
times, which held nothing i in eſtimation but military courage, he ſeems to have 
fixed i it as a maxim never to appear at the head of his armies ; and he was the 
firſt King in Europe, who ſhewed the advantages of policy, foreſight and judg- 
= ment, above. a 9 7 and precipitate valour. The events of his reign, compared 
with thoſe of the preceding, are a proof, how little reaſon kingdoms have to va- 
lde themſelves on their victories, or to be humbled by their defeats, which in rea - 
lity ought to be aſcribed entirely to the good or bad conduct of their rulers, and 
go a very little way towards determining national characters and manners, 


| Bron: Charles could think of counter - balancing ſo great a power as England, grate of 
| i was neceſſary for him to remedy the many diſorders, to which lis own king France. - 
dom was expoſed. He turned his arms againſt the King of Navarre, the 
diſturber bf France during that age: He defeated that prince by the conduct of 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, a\gentleman. of Brittany, one of. the moſt accompliſhed 
characters of the age, whom he had the diſcernment to chooſe as the inſtrument h 
of all. his victories T: And he obliged his enemy to accept of moderate terms of 
peace. Du Gueſelin was leſs fortunate in the wars of Brittany, which il conti- 

nued, notwithſtanding: the mediation of France and Engla : He was defeated 
and taken priſoner at Auray by Chandos: Charles de Blois. was there ſain, and: 
the young count de Mountfort ſoan after got entire poſſeſſion of that dutchy . 
But the prudence of Charles broke the force of this blow: He ſubmitted to the 

deciſion of fortune: He: acknowledged the title of Mountfort, tho” a zealous 

of England 3 and received the proffered homage for his dominions: Bur: 


| their number dangerous. e 
On. the concluſion-of the treaty. 9+ ee - many military adventurers, 
N eee being diſperſed ae e pro- 


eee e 3 12. 346. 1a Fail. 1. 


vinces, 


Chap. XVI. 
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vinces, and poſſeſſed of ſtrong holds, refuſed to lay down their arms, or relin- 


1364. quiſh a courſe of life, to which they were now accuſtomed, and by which alone 


I 366. 


they could gain a ſubſiſtance . They aſſociated themſelves with the banditti, who 
- were already enured to the habits of rapine and violence; and under the name of 


the companies and companions, became a terror to all the peaceable inhabitants. 


Some Engliſh and Gaſcon gentlemen of character, particularly fir Matthew Gour- 
nay, ſir Hugh Calverley, the chevalier Verte, and others, . were not aſhamed to 


take the command of theſe ruffians, whoſe numbers amounted on the whole to 
near 40,000 men, and who bore the appearance of regular armies, rather than bands 


of robbers. Theſe leaders fought pitched battles with the troops of France, and 
gained victories; in one of which Jaques de Bourbon, a prince of the blood, was 


ſlain r: And they proceeded, to ſuch a height, that they wanted little but regu- 


lar eſtabliſhments. to become princes, and thereby ſanQify, by the maxims of the 
world, their infamous profeſſion. The greater ſpoil they committed on the 


country, the more eaſy they found it to recruit their number: All choſe, who 
were e wer to miſery and deſpair, flocked to their ſtandard: The evil was every 


day encreaſing: And tho the Pope declared them excommunicate, theſe military 


plunderers, however deeply affected with this ſentence, to which they paid a much 
greater regard than to any maxims of juſtice or human profits could es be induced 2 


by it to betake W to any F or lawful profe 


As Charles was not able by power to redreſs ſo enormous a grievance, he was 
led, both by neceſſity, and by the turn of his character, to correct it by policy, 
and to contrive ſome method of diſcharging i into foreign countries this Can | 
and inteſtine evil. 

PzTzR, King of Caſtile, figmatized by his contemporaries au by ae. 
with the epithet of Cruel, had filled with blood and murder his kingdom and his 
own family; and having incurred the univetſal hatred of his ſubjects, he kept 
only from preſent terror an anxious and precarious poſſeſſion of the throne. - His 


| nobles fell every day the victims of his ſeverity : He put to death ſeveral of his 


natural brothers from groundleſs jealouſy: Each murder, by multiplying his 
enemies, became the occaſion of freſh barbaritics : And as he was not deſtitute of | 


talents, his neighbours, no leſs than bis own ſubjects, were alarmed by the pro- 


greſſ of his violence and injuſtice, The ferocity of his temper, inſtead of being 


ſoftened by his ſtrong propenſity to love, was rather enflamed by that paſſion, 


and took thence new occaſion to exert itſelf. Inſtigated by Mary de Padilla, 


who had acquired the aſcendant over him, he threw into priſon Blanche de Boyr- - 


® Froiflart, liv. 1. chap. 214. - + Froiflkrt, liv. 1. chap. 214, 215, 7 


* 
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bon, bis is wife, alter to the Queen of France; and ſoon 8 ads way by poiſon Chop, XVI. 


ihe the eſpouſing of his miſtreſs, 


Hun v, count de Tranſtamare, his natural 8 Fri the fate of every one 
10 had become obnoxious to this tyrant, took arms againſt him; but being 
foiled in the attempt, he ſought for refuge in France, where he found the minds 
of every one extremely enflamed againſt Peter, on account of his murder of the 
French princeſs. He propoſed to Charles the enliſting of the companies into his 
ſervice, and leading them into Caſtile; where, from the concurrence of his own 
friends, and the enemies of his brother, he had the proſpect of certain and im- 
mediate ſucceſs. The French King, charmed with the project, employed Du 
Gueſclin in negotiating with the leaders of theſe banditti, The treaty was ſoon 
concluded. The high character of honour, which that general poſſeſſed, made eve- 
ry one truſt to his promiſes: Tho' the intended expedition was kept a ſecret, the 
companies implicitly inlifted under his ſtandard : And they required no other 
condition before their engagement, than an aſſurance, that they were not to be 
led againſt the prince of Wales in Guienne. But that prince was ſo little averſe 
to the enterprize, that he allowed ſome gentlemen of his retinue to enter into mo 
ſervice under Du Gueſclin. | 


Do Gukscix, having compleated his levies, led the army firſt to Aries 
where the Pope then relided, and demanded, ſword in hand, an abſulution for 
his ſoldiers, and the ſum of 200,000 livres. The firſt was very readily promiſed 
him; ſome more difficulty was made with regard to the ſecond. © I believe 
my fello hy replied Du Gueſclin, * may make a ſhift to do without your 
« abſolution but the money is abſolutely neceſſary. The Pope then extorted 
from the infabirants in the city and neighbourhood the ſum of an hundred thou- 
ſand livres, and offered it to Du Gueſelin. It is not my purpoſe,” cried that 
generous warrior, to oppreſs the innocent people. The Pope and his cardi- 
„nals themſelves can eaſily ſpare me that ſum from their own pockets. This 
© money, I inſiſt, muſt be reſtored to the owners. And ſhould they be de- 
« frauded of it, I ſhall myſelf return from the other ſide of the Pyrenees, and 
e oblige you to make them reſtitution.” The Pope found the neceſſity of ſub- 
miſſion, and paid him, from his own treaſury, the ſum demanded . The army 


hallowed by the bleſſings, and enriched by the ſpoils of the church, proceeded 
on their expedition. | 


Tursx experienced and hardy ſoldiers, conducted by ſo able a general, eaſily 
prevailed over the King of Caſtile, hoſe ſubje&s, inſtead of ſupporting their? 
oppreſſor, were ready to join the enemy againſt him +, Peter fled from his do- 

minions, took ſhelter in Guienne, and craved the pro:ection of the prince of 


WY „ Hiſt. de Du Gueſclin. 1 Froiſlart, li. i, chip 230. 
Vol.. II. | | e WS Wales, 
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Chap. XVI. Wales, whom his father had inveſted with the ſovereignty of theſe conquered: 


1366, 


1367. 
Expedition 


into Caſtile, 


3d April. 


provinces, under the title of the principality of Aquitaine“. The prince - 


ed now to have entirely changed his ſentiments with regard to the Spaniſh tranſ- 


actions: Whether that he was moved by the generofity of ſupporting a diſtreſt 


prince, and thought, as is but too uſual among ſovereigns, that the rights of the 
people were a matter of much leſs conſideration ; or dreaded the acquiſition of 


ſo powerful a confederate to France as the new King of Caſtile ; or what is 
moſt probable, was impatient of reſt and eaſe, and fought only an opportunity of 


- exerting his miltary talents, by which he had already acquired fo much renown.. 
He promiſed his aſſiſtance to the dethroned monarch; and having obtained the 


confent of his father, he levied a great army, and ſer out upon his enterprize. He 
was accompanied by his younger brother, John of Gaunt, created duke of Lan- 
caſter, in the place of the good prince of that name, who had died without any 
male iſſue, and whoſe daughter he had eſpouſed. Chandos alſo, who bore among 
the Engliſh the ſame character, which Du Gueſclin had a among the 


French, commanded under him in this expedition. 


Taz firſt blow which the prince of Wales gave to Henry de Tranftamare,/ was 
the recalling all the companies from his ſervice; and ſo much reverence did they 
bear to the name of Edward, that great numbers of them immediately withdrew from 
Spain, and inliſted under his ſtandard. Henry however, beloved by his new ſubjects, 
and ſupported by the King of Arragon and others of his neighbours, was able 
to meet the enemy with an army of 100,000 men; forces three times more nu- 
merous than thoſe commanded by Edward. Du Gueſclin and all his experienced 
officers adviſed him to delay any deciſive action, to cut off the prince of Wales's 
proviſions, and to avoid every engagement with a general, whoſe enferprizes had 
hitherto been always conducted with prudence, and crowned, with ſucceſs. Henry 
truſted too much to his numbers; and ventured to encounter the Engliſh prince 
at Najara T. Hiſtorians of that age are commonly very copious in deſcribing 
the ſhock of armies in battle, the valour of the combatants, the ſlaughter and 
various ſuceſſes of the day: But tho' ſmall rencounters in thoſe times were often 
well diſputed, the military diſcipline was always too imperfect to preſerve order 
in great armies ; and ſuch actions deſerve more the name of routs than of battles. 
Henry was chaced off the field with the loſs of abuve 20,000 men: There 
riſhed only four knights and forty private men on the ſide of the Engliſh. 


PER, who ſo well merited the infamous epithet which he bore, propoſed 
to murder all his priſoners in cold blood; but was reſtrained from this barbarity 
by the remonſtrances of the prince of Wales. All Caftile now ſubmitted to the 


1 Rymer, vol. vi. p. 384. Froiflart, liv, 1. 5 7 231, + Froiſſart, liv. 1, chap. 241. 
6 | | _ victor: 
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victor: Peter was reſtored to the throne: And Edward finiſhed this perilous en- Chap. XVI. 
terprize with his uſual glory. But he had ſoon reaſon to repent the aſſociating 367. 
himſelf with a man like Peter, abandoned to all ſenſe of virtue and honour. 
The ungrateful tyrant refuſed the ſtipulated pay to the Engliſh forces; and Ed- 
ward, finding his ſoldiers daily periſh by ſickneſs, and even his own health im- 
paired by the climate, was obliged, without receiving any ſatisfaction on this 
head, to return into Guienne ®. . 
Tas monſtrous cruelties, exerciſed by Peter over his helpleſs ſubjects, whom 
be now regarded as vanquiſhed rebels, revived all the animoſity of the Caſtilians 
againſt him; and on the return of Henry de Tranſtamare, together with Du 
|  Gueſclin, and ſome forces levied anew in France, the tyrant was again dethron- 
| ed, and was taken priſoner. His brother, in reſentment of his cruelties, mur- 
dered him with his own band ; and was placed on the throne of Caſtile, which 
he tranſmitted to his poſterity. The duke of Lancaſter,, who eſpouſed in ſecond 
marriage the eldeſt daughter of Peter, inherited only the empty title of that ſove- 
reignty, and encreaſed the animoſity of the new King of Caſtile againſt England. 


Bur the prejudice, which the affairs of prince Edward received from this ſplen- - 1368, 
did, tho' imprudent expedition, ended not with ir, He had involved himſelf in Rupture with 
ſo much debt by his preparations and the pay of his troops, that he found it ne- FRO 
ceſſary on his return, to impoſe on his principality a new tax, which ſome of the 
nobility ſubmitted to with extreme reluctance, and to which others abſolutely re- 
fuſed compliance F. This incideat revived the animoſity which the inhabitants 
bore to the Engliſh, and which all the amiable qualities of the prince of Wales 
were not able to mitigate or aſſuage. They complained, that they were conſi- 
dered as a conquered people, that their privileges were diſregarded, that all truſt 
was given to the Engliſh alone, that every office of honour and profit was con- 
ferred on theſe foreigners, and that the extreme reluctance, which moſt of them 
had expreſſed, to receive this new yoke, was likely to be long remembered 
againſt them. They caſt, therefore, their eyes towards their antient ſovereign, 


® Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 242, 243. Walfinghaw, p. 182. 

+ This tax was a livre upon a hearth ; and it was imagined, thar this 3 would have wy 
ed 1,200,000 livres a year, which ſuppoſes ſo many hearihs ici the provinces pollefſed by the Engliſh. 
But ſuch looſe conjectures have no manner of authority, much leſ+, in ſuch ignorant times. There 

was a ſtrong inſtance of it in the preſent reign, The houſe of commons granted the King a tax of 
twenty-two ſhillings on each pariſh, ſuppoſing that the amount of the whole would be 50,c00 pounds, 
But they were found to be in a miſtake of near fix to one. Cotton, p. 3. And the privy council aſſumed 
the power of augmenting the tax, ſo as to make it anſwer the ſums propoſed to be levied by it; 
which was certainly a very irregular practice. 
G g 2 whoſe 
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I. whoſe NN? they found, bad now brought the affairs of his kingdom into 


excellent order; and the counts of Armagnac, Comminge, and Perigord, the lord 
d' Albert, with other nobles, went to Paris and were encouraged to carry their 


complaints to Charles, as to their * e _— mew ann, pf the £ 
Engliſh government *. 


In the treaty of Bretigni it had been agreed, * the two Kings hould mike | 
renounciations; Edward of his claim to the crown of France and. to the provinces 


of Normandy, Mayne, and Anjou; John of the homage and fealty due for Gui- 
enne and other provinces ceded to the Engliſh. But when that treaty was 


confirmed and renewed. at Calais, it was found neceſſary, on account. of ſome 
formalities peculiar to the feudal law, that the mutual renounciations ſhould for 
ſome time be deferred; and it was agreed, that the parties, meanwhite, ſhould 


make no uſe of theſe claims againſt each other T. Tho? the failure in exchanging 
theſe renounciations had till proceeded from France , Edward appears to have 


taken no umbrage at it; both becauſe this clauſe ſeemed to give him entire ſe- 
eurity, and becauſe fome reaſonable apology had probably been made to him 


for each delay. It was, however, on this pretence, groſs and iniquitous as it 


was, that Charles refolved to ground his claim, of confidering himſelf ſtill as ſu- 


perior lord of theſe provinces, and of receiving the appeals of his fub-vaſſals 3 


Bur as the views of policy, more than thoſe of juſtice, enter into the delibe- | 
rations of princes ; and as the mortal injuries received from the Engliſh, the 
pride of their triumphs, the ſevere terms impoſed by the treaty of peace, ſeem- 
ed to render every prudent means of revenge honourable againſt them ; Charles 
was determined to. take this meaſure, leſs by the reaſonings of his civilians and 
lawyers, . than dy the preſent ſituation of the two monarchies. He conſidered the = 


_ declining years of Edward, the languiſhing ſtate of the prince of Wales's health, 
the affection which the biete of all theſe provinces bore to their antient maf- 


ter, their diſtance from England, their contiguity to France, the extreme ani- 5 
moſity expreſſed by his own ſubjects againſt theſe invaders, and their ardent thirſt 


of vengeance; and having made ſilently all the preparations requiſite, he ſent to. - 
the prince of Wales a ſummons to appear in his court at Paris, and there to juſti- 


fy bis conduct towards his vaſſals. The prince replied, that he would come to 
Paris; but it ſhould be at the head of ſixty thouſand men j. The unwarlike 


character of Charles kept Edward, even yet, from thinking, that thar 5 pr 


was in earneſt, in this bold and hazardous attempt. 


* Froiflart, liv. 1. chap. 244. . Rymer, vol. vi. p. 219, 230, 237. Rot. Franc. 
35 Edw. II. m. 3. from Tyrrel, vol, iii. p. 643. N lv. 1. chap. 245. 2 
þ Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap, 247, 248. : 
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I ſoon appeared what a poor return the King received by his diſtant conqueſts Chap. XVI. 


for all the-blood and treaſure expended in the quarrel, and how impoſſible it was 
to retain acquiſitions, in an age when no regular force could be maintained ſufficient 


to defend them againſt the revolt of the inhabitants, much leſs, if that danger was 


conjoined with the invaſion of a foreign enemy. Charles fell firſt upon Ponthieu, 
which gave the Engliſh an inlet into the heart of France: The citizens of Abbe- 
ville opened their gates to him *: Thoſe of St. Valori, Rue, and Crotoy imitated 


the example, and the whole country was in a little time reduced to ſubmiſſions Il ſudce n of 
the Engliſh, 


The dukes of Berri and Anjou, brothers to Charles, being aſſiſted by Du Gueſclin, 
| who was recalled from Spain, invaded the ſouthern provinces; and by means of 
their good conduct, the favourable inclinations of the people, and the ardour of the 
French nobility, they made every day conſiderable progreſs againſt | the Engliſh, 


The ſtare of the prince of Wales's health did not permit him to mount on horſe- | 


| back, or exert his uſual activity: Chandos, the conſtable of Guienne, was ſlain 

in one action : The Captal de Buche, who ſucceeded him in that office, was 
taken priſoner in another : And when young Edward himſelf was obliged by 
his increaſing infirmities to throw up the command, and return to his native 


country, the Engliſh affairs | in the my of France ſeemed to be menaced with a 


total ruin. 

_ EpwarD, incenſed at theſe injuries, Ri to put to death all the French 
hoſtages, who remained in his hands; but on reflection abſtained from that un- 
generous revenge. After reſuming, by advice of parliament, the vain title of 
King of France ||, he endeavoured to ſend ſuccours.into Gaſcony z but all his at- 
tempts, both by ſea and land, proved unſucceſsful. The earl of Pembroke was 
intercepted at ſea and taken priſoner with his whole army near Rochelle by a 
fleet, which Henry, King of Caſtile, had fitted out for that purpoſe $&: Edward 
himſelf embarked for Bourdeaux with another army; but was fo long detained 
by contrary winds, that he was obliged to lay aſide the enterprize þ. Sir Robert 


Knolles, at the head of 30,000 men, marched out of Calais, and continued his 


ravages to the gates of Paris, without being able to provoke the enemy to an 
engagement : He proceeded on his march to the provinces of Maine and Anjou, 
which he laid waſte ; but part of his army being there defeated by the conduct 
of Du Gueſclin, who was now created conſtable of France, and who ſeems to have 
been the firſt conſummate general, that had yet appeared in Europe, the reſt 


Whew Walſingham, p. 1 F Fro ſſart, liv. 1. chap. 277. Woalfingham, p. 185. 
t Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 310. I Ry mer, vol. vi. p. 621. Cotton's Abridg. p. 108. 
5 Froifſart, liv. 1. chap. 302, 303, 304- Walüngham, p. 186. 

: a TRY Uv. 1. chap. 311. Walfingbam, p. 192. 
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Chap. XVI, were ſcattered and diſperſed, and the ſmall remains of it, inſtead of. reaching 


4370. 


Guienne, took ſhelter in Brittany, whoſe: ſovereign had embraced the alliance of 
England . The duke of Lancaſter, ſome time after, made a like attempt with 


an army of 25, oco men; and marched the whole length of France from Calais to 


Bourdeaux; but was ſo much harraſſed by the flying parties which attended him, 


chat he brought not the half of his army to the place of their deſtination. Edward, 
from the neceſſity of bis affairs, was at laſt obliged to conclude a truce with the 
enemy Þ 3 after almoſt all his antient poſſeſſions in France had been CO: 


him, except Bourdeaur and Bayonne, and all his conqueſts, except Calais. 


Taz decline of the King's life was expoſed to many mortifications, and cor- 
reſponded not to the ſplendid and noiſy ſcenes, which had filled the beginning 
and the middle of it. Beſides ſeeing the loſs of his foreign dominions, and being 
baffled in every attempt to defend them; he felt the decay of his authority at 
home, and experienced, from the ſharpneſs of ſome parliamentary remonſtrances, 
the great inconſtancy of the people, and the influence of preſent fortune over all 


| their judgments P. This prince, who, during the vigour of his age, had been 


chiefly occupied in the purſuirs of war and ambition, began, at an unſeaſonable 

period, to indulge himſelf in pleafore ; and being now a widower, he attached 
himſelf to a lady of ſenſe and ſpirit, one Alice Pierce, who acquired a great 
aſcendant over him, and by her influence gave ſo much diſguſt to his people, 


that, in order to fatisfy the parliament, he was obliged to remove her from 


court l. The indolence alſo, naturally attending old age and infirmities, had 


made him, in a great meaſure, reſign the adminiſtration into the hands of his ſon, 
| the duke of Lancafter, who, as he was far from being popular, weakened ex- 
tremely the affection, born by the Engliſh to the perſon and government of the 


1376, 
8th June. 
Death of the 
ince of 

ales. 


King. Men carried their jealouſics very far againſt the duke z and as they ſaw, 
with infigite regret, the death of the prince of Wales every day approaching. 


they apprehended, Iſt the ſucceſſion of his ſon, Richard, now a minor, ſhould Ks, 
be defeated by the intrigues of Lancaſter, and by the weak indulgence of the old 


King, But Edward, in order to ſatisfy both the people and the prince on this 
bead, declared in parliament his grandſon heir and ſucceſſor to the crown; and 
thereby cut off all the hopes of the. Coke of LOT, * * ever had N 
rity to entertain any. 


Tun Ain of Wales, 55 a 1  Woeſs died in 7 0 W year * 


his age; and left a character, illuſtrated by every eminent virtue, and from 


* Froifſart, liv. 1. chap. 291. © Walfingham, p. 188. I Froiſſart, liv, r. Ge 321. 


| Walfingham, p. 187. 1 Walfingbaw, p. 189. e 530. I Walſingham, p. "ho, 
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PRONE ite hour he expired, unſtained by any blemiſh. His valour Chap. XVI. 


and military talents formed the ſtnalleſt part of his merit: His generoſity, huma- 
nity; affability, moderation, gained him the affections of all the world ; and he 
was qualified to throw a luſtre, not only. on that rude age, in which he lived, and 
which nowiſe infected him with its vices, but on the molt ſhining period of an- 


tient or modern hiſtory. The Kiog ſurvived about a year this melancholy inci- 2: ; | 
dent: England was deprived at once of both of theſe princes, its chief orna- Death 


ment and ſupport: He expired in the ſixty · fifth year of his age and the fifty · firſt 
of his reign 3. and the people nnn ae of the iegeparal loſs,. 
e had ſuſtainedd. 


Ta Englth are apt to .conliger vk Neuer fondneſs hol hiſtory of Ed- and charaQter- 
wok III. and to eſteem his reign, as it was one of the longeſt, the moſt. glo- he King. 


rious alſo, Which occurs in the annals of theit nation. The aſcendant which 
they then began to acquire over France, their rival and national enemy, makes 


them caſt their eyes on this period with great .complaceney, aud ſanctifies every 


meaſure, which Edward embraced for that end. But the domeſtic government 
of this prince is really more admirable than his foreign victories; and England 
enjoyed, by the prudence and yigour of his adminiſtration, a longer interval of 
domeſtic peace and tranquillity than ſhe had been bleſt with in any former period, 
or than ſhe experienced for many ages after. He gained the affections of the 
great, yet curbed their licentiouſneſs:: He made them feel his power, without 
tdeir daring, or even being inclined, to murmur at it: His affable and obliging 
behaviour, . his munificence and generoſity, made them ſubmit with pleaſure to 
his dominion his valour and conduct made them ſucceſoful in moſt of their en- 
terprizes; and their unquiet ſpirits, directed againſt a public enemy, had no 
leiſure to breed thoſe diſturbances, to which: they were naturally ſo much in- 
+ clined, and which the frame of the government ſeemed. ſo much to authorize.. 
This was the chief benefit, which reſulted from Edward's victories and conqueſts, 
His foreign wars were, in other reſpects, neither founded in juſlice, nor directed 
to any very ſalutary purpoſe. His attempt againſt the King of Scotland, a minor a 
and a brother-in-law, and the revival of his grandfather's claim of ſuperiority 
over that kingdom, were. beth. unreaſonable and ungenerqus ; and he allowed: 
himſelf to be too ſoon ſeduced, by the glaring proſpect of French conqueſts, from 
the acquiſition of a point, which was practicable, and which might really, if attain- 
ed, have been of laſting utility to his country and his ſucceſſors. The ſucceſs, which 
he met with in France, tho' chiefly owing to his eminent talents, was unexpected; 
and yet, from the very nature of things, not from any unforeſeen accident, was 
found,. even during his own life-time, to bare 8 him no ſolid advantages. 
8 But 
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Chap, XVI. Bur the glory.of,a:Coogueror is do daz i 


to the vulgar, the animoſiry. of . 
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- EpwarD' had a numerous poſterity by his Queen, Philippa of Hainaule./ His 
eldeſt ſon was the heroic Edward, commonly called the Black Prince, from the 


colour of his armour. This, prince eſpouſed; his couſig Joan, commonly called 


beheaded in the beginning of this reign. She was firſt .married. to Sir- Thomas 


Holland, by whom ſhe had children. She had a r Richard, by the Bin. of 


Wales, who alone ſurvived. his father... 1 Au noche 


* 
Tux ſecond ſon of King Edward (for we PE —— india their child- 
hood) was Lionel duke of Clarence, who was firſt martied to. Elizabeth de Burgh, 


daughter and heir, of the earl. of Ulſter,” by whom he left, only one daughter, 


married to Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche. Lionel, eſpouſed. in ſecond mar- 
Violante, the daughter of the duke of Milan , and died in lat) y ſoon after 


the conſummation of his nuptials, without leaving any poſterity by that princeſs. Of 
all the family, he reſembled moſt his father and eldeſt brother in his noble qualities. 


/ Epwarv's third ſon was John of Gaunt, ſo called from the place of his birth: 


He was created duke of Lancaſter ; and from him ſprung that br aneh, which af. 
terwards poſſeſſed the crown. The fourth ſon of this royal family was Edmund, 
; created earl of Cambridge by his father, and, duke of York by his nephew. The 


fifth ſon was Thomas, who received the title of earl of Buckingham from his 


father, and that of duke of Gloteſter from his nephew. In order to prevent 
cConfuſion, we ſhall always diſtinguiſh theſe two PRES BY the titles of, 1 ag 1 


e even before they were advanced to them. 13 
Tunger were alſo ſeveral princeſſes born to Edvard byPhilippa: 4 viz. Iabella, 


; Joan, Mary and Margaret, who eſpouſed, in the oteler of their names, Ingelram 0 
de Coucy earl of Bedford, Alphonſo King of Caſtile John de Mountſort duke of 


Brittany, and John Haſtings earl of Pembroke. The e es died at Bour- 
deaux before the conſummation of her marriagſeeee. ink! os 


tranſactions in hane of human kind, . in thoſe feudal times, the moſt indlulgendof 


this reign. 


» 9 vol. vi. p. eh! "214+ Dr, Robeiton Vil Scotland, book 7. 
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| forregns: 


is ſo. extreme, that the fruitleſs deſolation of. % fine a part of, Europe. as France, 
4s totally diſregarded by us, and is never conſidered. a8 wi a blemiſh in the. character | 
or conduct of this prince: And indeed, from the unfortunate, ſtate of human na- 
ture, it will commonly happen that a ſovereign of great genius, ſuch As Edward, 
who uſually. finds every thing eaſy in his domeſtic government, will turn 
towards military enterprizes, where alone he meers wir pppaſition, and where 
he has full exerciſe for his induſtry 


U 


himſelf _ 


che fair maid of Kent, daughterrand heir of his uncle, the earl of Keat, ho was 
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Miſcellaneous. IT is remarked by an elegant hiſtorian , that Conquerors, tho“ uſually the 
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| ſovereigns: They ſtood moſt in need of ſapplies from their people; and not be- Chap. XVI. 


ing able to compel them by force to ſubmit to the neceſſary impoſitions, they 
were obliged to make them ſome compenſation, by equitable laws, and popular 
conceſſions. ' This remark is, in ſome meaſure, tho“ imperfectliy, juſtified by 
the conduct of Edward III. He took no ſteps of moment without conſulting 
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his parliament, and obtaining their approbation, which he afterwards pleaded as 


| # reaſon for their ſupporting his meaſures *®. The parliament therefore roſe j into, 
greater conſideration” during his reign, and acquired a more regular authority, 
than in any former times; and even the houſe of commons, which, during tur- 
bulent and factious periods, was naturally oppreſſed by the greater power of the 
crown and barons, began to appear of ſome weight in the conſtitution. In the 


latter years of Edward, the King's miniſters were impeached i in Parliament, par- 


ticularly lord Latimer, who fell a ſacrifice to their authority + ; and they even 
obliged him to baniſh his miſtreſs by their remonſtrances. Some attention was 


alſo paid to the elections of their members; and lawyers, in particular, who 


were, at that time, men of very inferior character, were totally excluded the 
| houſe during ſeveral parliaments . 


Oux of the moſt popular laws, enacted by any prince, was the ſtatute, which 


paſſed in the twenty- fifth of this reign |, and which limited the caſes of high 
treaſon, before vague and uncertain, to three principal heads, the conſpiring the 
death of the King, the leyying war againſt him, and the adhering to his ene- 
mies; and the judges were prohibited, if any other caſes ſhould occur, from in- 
flicting the penalty of treaſon, without an application to parliament. The bounds 
of treaſon were indeed ſo much limited by this ſtatute, which till remains in 
force without any alteration, that the lawyers were obliged to enlgfge them, and 
t explain a conſpiracy for levying war againſt the King to be equivalent to a 
conſpiracy againſt his life; and this interpretation, ſeemingly forced, has, from 
the neceſſity of the caſe, been tacitly acquieſced in. It was alſo ordained, that a 
parliament ſhould be held once a year or oftner, if need be: A law which, like 
many others, was never obſerved, and loſt its authority by diſuſe 5. 


EpwarD granted above twenty parliamentary confirmations of the great char-. 


ter; and theſe conceſſions afe commonly appealed to as proofs of his great in- 
dulgence to the people, and his tender regard to their liberties. But the con- 
trary preſumprion i is much more natural. If the maxims of Edward's reign had 
not been in general ſomewhat arbitrary, and if the great charter had not been fre- 
quently violated, the parliament would never have applied. for theſe frequent 


* Cotton's Abridg. p. 108, 120. 1 Conton's Abridg. p. 122. 12 1 Cotton's 
Abridg. p. 18. A $ 4 Edw. III. cap. 14. | 
Vor. II. | Hh - confirmations, 
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_ ig into a rule, and acquiring On It was indeed the effect of the. i 


34 HISTORY 0 ENGLAND. 
Chap, XVI. confirmations, which could add no force to a deed regularly obſerved, je” 7. "m0 


could ferve to no other purpoſe, than to prevent the contrary precedents from tra- 


government during thoſe ages, that a ſtatute, which had been enacted ſome n 
inſtead of acquiring, Was 1 N to loſe force by time, and needed to be often 
renewed by recent ſtatutes of the ſame ſenſe, and tenor. Hence likewiſe that ge- 


255 clauſe, {6 frequent in old Acts of parliament, that the ſtatutes enacted by 


the King's progenitors, ſhall be obſerved “; a precaution, which, if we do not 
conſider the circytnſtances of the times, might appear abſurd and ridiculous. 


The frequent conſitmations in general terms of the church's re ne 


from the ſame cauſe. 


Tr is a clauſe i own of Edward's Andie ahem kn, eee or . 
dition ſocver, hall be put ont of land or tenement, nor taken nor impriſoned; nor 4 
berited, nor put to death, without being broag be in anſiver by dus proreſi of ibe lam +. 
This privilege was ſufficiently. ſecured by. a clauſe of the great charter, Which 


had received a general confirmation in the firſt chapter of the ſame ſtatute. Why 


then is this clauſe ſo anxiouſly, and, as we may think, ſo ſuperfluouſly repeated? 


Plainly, becauſe there had been og ime oa of i it, which r um- 


brage to the commons 4. 


Bur there is no article, in which the l ee e ee . 
this reign almoſt in the ſame terms, "than that of purveyance, which the parlia- 


ment always calls an outrageous and intolerable grievance, and the ſource of infinite 


damage to the people l. The parliament tried to aboliſh this prerogative alto- 
gether, by prohibiting, any one to take goods without the conſent of the owners $, 
and by cha the heinous name of purutyorr, as they call ie, into that of 
buyers .: But the arbitrary conduct of Edward (ill brought back the grievance 
upon them; tho? contrary both to the Great Charter, and to many ſtatutes. 


This diſorder was in a good meaſure derived from the ſtate of the public 
: finances and of the kingdom; and could therefore the leſs admit of any re- 
medy. The prince frequently wanted ready money; yet his family muſt be 


provided for: And he was obliged to employ force and violenee for that pur- 
poſe, and to give tallles, at what rate he pleaſed, to the owners of the goods 
which he laid hold of. The kingdom alfo abounded fo little in commodities, 
Gs had the owners been coy protected by law, they could . have — 


36 Ede. MI. esp. 7. 37 Ede. Hf, esp. 1, Ke. ee 4 28 8dw, 18, cap. 3. | 
t They plainly affert, in the 15th of this reign, that there had been ſuck inſtances,” Cotton's 


Abridg. 2. 3x. They repens the ſums he 21ſt years sf. 6% 56 Ke. f 4e. 


any 
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any price from the n yhen he came 
to diſtant and poor places, where the court did not .uſyally; reſide, and where 2 
regular plan for ſupplying it could nat eaſily be eſtabliſned. 
Tux magnificent-caſtle of Windſor was built by Edward Ul. and is wethod of 
conducting that work may ſerve as a fpecimen of the condition of the people in 
that age. Inſtead of alluring wormen by contracts and wages, he aſſeſſed every 
. pi pay _—_ BEI: er 
bad been levying an army “. nb Fg 
Tuev "miſtake, indeed, very much the genius if ag relih, who imagine that 
It was not very arbitrary. All the high prerogatives of the crown were to 


the full exerted in it; but what was ſore conſolation, and promiſed in time ſome | 
relief to the people, they were always complained of by the commons : Such as 


the diſpenfing power T, the extenſions of the foreſts 5 the ereQting monopolies j. 
che firſt of the kind which we read of; the exacting of loans 5: the topping of 
juſtice: by particular warrants I i the renewal of the commiſſions of trail baton *; 
the preſſing of men and ſhips into the public ſervice + ; the levying of arbitrary 
and 6 up fines T the extending the authority of the privy-council or ſtar- 
chamber to the deciſion of private cauſes||z the enlarging the power of the 
mareſchal's and other arbitrary courts 9 the impriſoning members for freedom 
of ſpeech in parliament ; the obliging people without any rule to ſend recruits 
of men at arms, archers, and hoblers, to the army “. FX 

Bur there was no act of arbitrary power more frequently repeated in this reign, 
than that of the impoſition of taxes without conſent of parliament. Tho? that 
aſſembly granted the King more ſupplies than ever had” been obrained by any of 

his predeceſſdrs, his great undertakings and the neceſſity of his affairs obli 

him. ſtill to levy more; and after his great ſucceſs againſt France had added 
weight to his authority, theſe impoſitions became almoſt annual and perpetual. 
Cotton's Abridgement of the records affords numerous inſtances of this kind, in 
the firſt year of his reign, in the thirteenth year , in the fourteenth q, in the 
twentieth $, in the rwenty-firlt |, in the twenty-ſecond ®, in . ans To 
in the thirty-eighth Þ in the fiftieth |, and in the fifty-firſt $. | 


+." Attmole' Hi, of the Gar, p. 129. 1 Cotton's Abridg. p. 148. t Cotton, 
N 71. j| Cotron's Abridg. p. 56. 61. 122. $ Rymer, vol. v. p. 491. 574- 
Conon's Abeldg, ps $6. IJ Cotton, p. 114. Cotton, p. 67. Cotton 
Abridg. p. 47+ 79. 113. 7 Cotton's Abridg. p. 32. I Cotton's Abridg. p. 74. 
8 Ibid. I Walfing. p. 189, 190. | | * 'Tyrrel's Hiſt, vol. iii. 
p.554. ben.. 1 Rymer, vol. iv. p. 363. „ 1 F. 39. 
l. W 37. 58. | „ 1 1 F. 101. 
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1377. ſure: At one time, he replied to the remonſtranee of the commons, that the im- 

| poſitions had been exacted from great neceſſity, and had been aſſented to by the 
prelates, counts, barons, and ſame of the commons *; at another, that he would 

adviſe with his council f. When the parliament deſired, that a law might be 

enacted, for the puniſhment of ſuch as levied theſe arbitrary impoſitions; he re- 

fuſed compliance . In the ſubſequent year, they deſired that the King might 
renounce this pretended prerogative; but his anſwer was, that he would levy no 

taxes without Te. f for By defence of the ien and where he eee 


van con, en , tho 5 never N 
ate was: 1 to have. already Joſt by. age all its — Nee , 
Tus facts can only ſhow the practice of the times: For as to the right, the 
continual remonſtrances of the commons may ſeem to prove that it rather lay on 
their ſide: At leaſt theſe remonſtrances ſerved to prevent the arbitrary practices 
of the court from becoming an eſtabliſhed part of the conſtitution. In ſo much 
a better condition were the privileges of che people even during the arbitrary reign 
of Edward III. than during ſome ſubſequent ones, particularly thoſe of the Tu- 
dors, where no tyranny or abuſe of power ever met with r N eee 
or ſo much as a remonſtrance, from parliament. 279944 

Ir is eaſy to imagine, that a prince of ſo hy foals: and ſpirit a Edward, 
would be no flave to the court of Rome. Tho the old tribute was paid: during. 
ſome years of his minority |, he aſterwards with held it; and when the Pope in 
1367 threatened to cite him to the court of Rome, for default of payment, he 
laid the matter before his parliament. That aſſembly unanimouſly declared, that 

King John could not without a national conſent, ſubject his kingdom to a foreign 

power: And they were 8 Ag Ane to ae . e WT. 
this exorbitant pretenſion 4. rr 1771 1 A l 


Dunixo this reign, the Radte of vita was nd remibring it Pena, to 
procure any preſentations to benefices from the court of Rome, and ſecuring the 
rights of all patrons and electors, which had been extremely encroached on by 


the Pope ®. By a ſubſequent ſtatute, eyery. ih Was. out-lawed v who carried. 
any cauſe or appeal to the court of Rome 1. 5 75 


* 31 4 14 
4 442 1 - I K 2 * 8 3 
r 7 I 1 * . 


1 
1 


0 Cotton, P- 53 Her Npean the ſame anſwer j rip. 60. . Some of the commons were Pq as be was 
pleaſed to conſult witn. Cotton, P57». 1 tot Conon, p. 138. - 4 Cotton, p. 182: 
j Rymer, vol. iv. p. 9 4 Cotton's Abridg, is. 1 47 . 25 Edw. III. 27 
Edw. III. F 27 Edw. III. 38 Edw. III. 1 1. a | St, 4-3 
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Tar laity at this-time ſeem to have been extremely prejudiced : regain the pa- Chap, XYE 


pal power, and even ſomewhat againſt their own clergy, becauſe of their con- 
nexions with the Roman pontiff. / They pretended that the uſurpations of the 
Pope were the cauſe of all the plagues, injuries, faminè, and poverty of the realm; 3 
was more deſtructive to it than all the wart 3 and was the cauſe why it con- 


tained not a. third of the: inhabitants and commodities, which it formerly poſſeſ- 


ſed: That the taxes, levied by him, exceeded five times thoſe paid to the King: 
That every thing was venal in that ſinful city of Rome, and that even the pa- 
trons in England had thence learned 1 practice ſimony without remorſe or ſcru- 
ple *. At another time, they petition the King to employ no churchman in any 


office of ſtate ; and they even ſpeak, in Plain terms, of expelling by force the 


papal authority, and thereby providing a remedy againſt oppreſſions, which they. 


neither could nor would any longer endure $ Men who talked in this ſtrain. 


were not far from the reformation : But Edward did not think proper to ſecond. 


all this zeal. Tho' he paſſed the ſtatute of proviſors, he took little care of its 


execution; and the parliament made frequent complaints of his negligence on 
this head, F. He was content with baving reduced ſuch, of the Romiſfh * 


tics, as ſſeſſed revenues in England, wo, depend, entirely den. him by mean 
of that atute. * . 


As to the police of the 8 9 this par it was tb — 


than during times of faction, civil wars, and diſorder, to which England was ſo 
often expoſed : Yet were'there ſeveral vices in the conſtitution, the bad conſequen- 


ces of which all the power and vigilance of the King could not prevent. The ba Y 
rons, by their confederacies with thoſe of their own. order, and by ſupporti 8 


and defending their retainers in every iniquity I, were the chief abettors of ro 
bers, murderers,' and ruffians of all kinds; and no law could be executed againſt 
theſe criminals. © The nobility were brought to give their promiſe i in parliament, 


that they would not avow, retain, or fupport any felon or breaker of the 


law | "yet this engagement, which we may wonder to ſee exadted from | men of 


their rank, was never regarded by them. The commons make continual com- 


| plaints of the multitude of robberies, murders, raviſhment of women, and other 


diſorders, which, they ſay, were become numberleſs in every part of the king- 


dom, and which they always aſcribe to the protection which the criminals receiy- 


ed from the great . The King of Cyprus, who paid a viſit to England during 
this reign, was robbed and fas on the I with his whole retinue . 


. ® Cotton, p. 74. 128, 129. I Cotton, p. 112 25 1 Co ton; p. 41. J Cone. 
p. 119. "_ 129, 130. 148, av, Edw, III. chap. 14. 4 Edw. ol l . 1; Edw. im.” 
- Chap. 4. W 10. Cotion, p. 51. 62. 64. 30. 160. + Walſing. p. 179. 
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XVI. Edward Nack contributed to this diflalution of lau, by kivfacility in granting 


pardons to felons from the ſolicitation of his oourtiers. Laus were made to ro- 


trench this prerogative *, and remonſtrances of the commons were preſented 


againſt che abuſe of * But to no purpeſe. The gratifying a nobleman” of 
power and inteteſt continued ſtill to be of more importance than the protection of 


the people. The King alſo. „ eee which nen n 5 
of juſtice and che execution of the laws 1. th ils! ; avant b. 


«Commerce and induſtry were certainly at a very low dbb during this ede. 


The bad police of the country alone affords a ſufficient reaſon. The only ex- 


ports were wool, ſkins, Hydes, leather, butter, tin, lead, and ſuch unmanufac- 

tured goods, of which wool was by far the moſt confiderable. Knyghton, has | 

aſſerted, that 100,000 ſacks of wool were annually ex orted, and ſold at twen- 
ty pounds a ſack, money of that age. But he is bi: oe miſtaken both in the 


| 3 exported and the value. In 1349, the parliament remonſtrate, that 


the King, by an illegal impoſition of forty ſhillings on each ſack exported, had 
levied 60,000 pounds a year 9: Which reduces the annual exports to 30,000 
ſacks. A fack contained twenty · ſix ſtone, and each ſtone fourteen pounds 13 and 
at a medium was not valued at above five pounds a ſack I, that is, fourteen or 


— fifteen pounds of our preſent money. Knyghron' > computation raiſes it to ſixty 


pounds, which is near four times the preſent price of wool in England. Accord- 
ing to this reduced computation, the export of wool returned about 450,000 


pounds w our inn 3 96 67 inftead of fix . which 1 an en [anc] 
nn! : | 


Ebwanp endeavoured to introduce and N che woollen mandate "I 


giving protection and encouragement to foreign weavers *, and by enacting a 
law, prohibiting every one to wear any cloth but of Engliſh make T. The par- 


liament prohibited the exportation of woollen goods, which was nat ſo well judged, ö 
eſpecially while the exportation of unwrought wool, was ſo much allowed and en- 


couraged. A like injudicious law wes made againſt the experiion 5 Nane 4 
tured iron 4. | 


In the firſt-of Richard I. the CS complains 3 of hs FRA of 
ſhipping during the preceding reign, and aſſert, that one ſea port formerly con- 


£ 12 


1 e were E n n woe 4 1 This ea. 


5 10 Edw. in. cap. 2. 27 Eds. nr, cap. 2. I Cotton, p. 75. 1 4 Cotton, p. 54. 
| $ Coton, p. 48. 69. I | 34 Edw. III. cap. 3. 4 Cotton, p. 9. 1 Raw. 
1. cap · 5. Rymer, vol iv, f 723. Murimuth, 5. 58. + 14 Ad. III. cap. 2. 
N. cap. 5. 7 
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Tut parliament attempted the impraQtcable ſcheme of 1 che price of 
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| labour after the" peſtilence, und alſo that of poultry T. A reaper, in the firſt 


bre of Auguſt, was not allowed to take above two pence à day, or near ſixpence 
of out preſent money; in the ſecond week, a third more. A maſter carpenter 
was limited thro” the whole year to three pence a day, a common carpenter to 
two pence, money of that age . It is remarkable, that in the ſame reign, the 
pay of a common ſoldier, an archer, was ſixpence à day; which, by the change, 
both in denomination and value, would be equivalent to four or five ſhillings of 
our preſent money 5. Soldiers were then inlifted only for a very ſhort time: 

| lived idle all the reſt of the year, and commonly all the reſt of their lives: One fs 
ceſsful campaign, by pay and pluader, and the ranſom of priſoners, was ſuppoſed to 
be a ſmall fortune to a man; which was a great allurement to enter joto the ſervice/. 

Tax ſtaple of wool, wool-fells, leather, and lead, was fixed; by act of parlia- 
mem in particular towns of England +. Afterwards it was removed by law to 
Calais: But Edward, who commonly deemed his prerogative ſuperior to law, 


paid little regard to theſe ſtatutes; and when the parliament temonſtrated with him 


on account of ſuch acts of power, he told them plainly, that he would proceed 
in that matter as he thought proper *. It is not eaſy to perceive any advanta- 
ges, which aroſe from this great anxiety of fixing a ſtaple ; unleſs perhaps it in- 
vited foreigners to a market, when they knew before-hand, that they would meet 


there with great choice of any particular ſpecies of commodity. This policy of 
inviting foreigners to Calais was carried fo far, that all "Engliſh merchants were 


| prohibited by law from exporting any Engliſh goods from the ſtaple ; which was 


in a manner the total abandoning all navigation, except that to Calais Fe. A con- 
trivance ſeemingly very abſurd and extraordinary. 


Luxugy was complained of in that age, as well as in others of more refine- 
ment; and attempts were made by parliament to reſtrain it, particularly on the 
head of apparel, where ſurely it is the moſt obviouſly innocent and inoffenſive. 


No man under an hundred a year was allowed to wear gold, filver, or ſilk in his 


cloaths: Servants alſo were prohibited from eating fleſh ment, or fiſh, above once 


cee, p. 885+ 164. : + 37 Edw. III. cap. 3. 1 2 25 Ra. III. cop. 1. 3. 

S Dugdale's baronage, vol. i. b. 784. Brady's Hiſt, vol, ii. App. Ne. 92. The pay of a. man ae 
arms was quadruple. We may therefore conclude, that the numerous armies, mentioned by hiſtori - 
ans in thoſe times conſiſted chiefly of ragamuffins, who followed the camp, and lived by plunder. 

Edward's army before Calais conſiſted of 31094 men; yet its pay for fixteen months was only 127,203 


pounds, Brady, ibid. Commodities ſeem to hare riſen fince the conqueſt. Tofteat 


15 being ten times cheaper than at preſent, they were in the age of Edward III. only three or four times, 
FP 27 Edw. * 5 Cotton, p. 17). + 27 N. III. cap. 7. 
| A 
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hap: XYI. a day *, Ic was eaſy to foreſee that ſuch e E pſt ROWS inefſeQual,.. 


$ 4+ + 7 


and could never be executed. F £503.23 208. Bi 1 


Tux uſe of the French language, i in pleadings and aublic ne was aboliſhed : 
It may appear ſtrange, that the nation ſhould ſo long have worn this badge of 
| -conqueſt. But the King and nobility ſeem never to have become thoroughly 
English, till Edward's wars with France gave them an antipathy to that nation. 
Yet ſtill, it was long before the uſe, of the Engliſh. tongue came into faſhion. 
"The firſt Engliſh paper which we meet with in Rymer is in the year 1386, dur- 
ing the rejgn of Richard II. 4 There are Spaniſh papers in that Medes, mary 
antient 8 And the uſe of the Latin and French till continued. ke 1} hs. 
IN 1 364, the commons petitioned, that in conſideration af; the; W224 | 
peſtilence, ſuch perſons as poſſeſſed manors holding of the King in chief, and had 
let liferent leaſes without obtaining licences, might continue to exerciſe the ſame 
power, till the country was become. more populous l. The commons were ſen. 
Able, that this ſecurity of 'poſleſſion was a good means for rendering the kingdom 
Proſperous and flouriſhing z yet W not tee all at once, for a rar relaxa- 
Vol! of their chains. 3 
"Taz is not a reign. among thoſs of och antient. © Engliſh — which | 
Ae more to be ſtudied than that of Edward III. nor one where the domeſtic 
tranſactions will better diſcover the true genius of that kind of mixed govern- 
ment, which was then eſtabliſhed in England. The ſtruggles, with regard to 
the validity and authority of the great charter, were now. over: The King was 
acknowledged to lie under ſome limitations: Edward himſelf was a prince of 
Brent Capacity, not governed by favourites, not led aſtray by any unruly paſſion ; 
enſible that nothing could be more eſſential to his intereſts than to keep on good 
terms with his people: Vet on the whole it appears, that the government, at beſt, 
was only a barbarous monarchy, not regulated by any fixed maxima, nor bounded 
by any certain undiſputed rights, which were in practice regularly obſerved. The 
King conducted himſelf by one ſet of principles; the barons by another ; the 
commons by a third; the clergy by a fourth. All theſe ſyſtems of government 
were contrary and incompatible : Each of them prevailed according as incidents 
were favourable to it: A great prince rendered the monarchical power predomi- 
nant : The weakneſs of a King gave reins to the ariſtocracy: A ſuperſtitious age 
law the, clergy triumphant : The people, for whom alone government was inſti- | 
tuted, and who alone deſerve conſideration, were commonly the weakeſt of the 


PP Edw. III. WY 8 desde + 36 Edw. IIA. cap. pr. + Rymer, vol. vii. 
p. 526, This paper, by the ſtile, ſeems to have been d:awn by the Scots, and was en, 25 by the 
wardens of the ebe, | eng yol. vi. p. 554. [| Coney p. 97. 
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"High of conſummate wiſdom and experience, to à boy of eleven years of age, Government 


was not immediately felt by the people. The habits of order and obedience, 
which the barons had been taught during the long reign of Edward, Rilli influ - 
enced them; and the authority of the King's three uncles, the Qukes of Lancaſter, 
York, and Gloceſter, ſufficed to repreſs, fur 4 time, the turbulent ſpirit, to 
which that order, in a weak reign; was ſo. often ſubject. The dangerous ambition 
too of theſe prices themſelves was checked, by the plain. and undeniable title of 
Richard,''by the declaration of it made by his grandfather in parliament, and by 
the aſfectionate regard, which the people bore to the memory of his father, and 
which was naturally transferred to the young prince upon the throne. The differ - 
ent chatacters of theſe three dukes, rendered them alſo a counterpoize: to ench 
other ; and it was natural to eupect, that any dangerous deſigns, which might 
be ſormed by one brother, would meet with oppoſition from the others.” Lan- 
caſter, whoſe age and experience and authority under the late King, gave him 
dhe aſcendant among Gew's tho” EY ſeemed not proof againſt great 
* II. Ji : EVE temp- 


during the 
minority. 
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| Chap. 3 XVII. temptations, was neither of an enterprizing ſpirit, nor of a popular and en 


1377. 


temper. Vork was indolent, unactive, and of a ſlender capacity. Gloceſter was 


turbulent, bold, and popular; but being the youngeſt of the family, was re- 


ſtrained by the power and authority of his elder brothers. There appeared, there- 
fore, no circumſtance in the domeſtic ſituation of England, which might endan- 


ger the public peace, or give any immediate apprehenſions to the lovers of ae 


country. 
Bur as Edward, tho* he had fixed the ſucceſſion to the crown, had 11 no 


cure to eſtabliſh a plan of government during the minority of his grandſon; it 


behoved the parliament to ſupply this defect: And the houſe of commons dif- 
tinguiſhed themſelves, by taking the lead on that occaſion. This houſe,” which 
had been riſing to conſideration during the whole courſe of the late reign, natu- 
rally received an acceſſion of power during the minority; and as it was 
now becoming a ſcene of buſineſs, the commons choſe for the firſt time a 
ſpeaker, who might preſerve order in their debates, and maintain thoſe forms, 


which are requiſite in all numerous aſſemblies. Peter de la Mare was the man 


pitched on; the ſame perſon who had been impriſoned and detained in cuſtody by 
the late King for his freedom of ſpeech in attacking the miſtreſs and the miniſters 


a 7 of that prince. But tho? this election diſcovered a ſpirit of liberty in the com- 


mons, and was followed by farther attacks both on theſe miniſters, and on Alice 
Pierce *, they were ſtil] too much ſenſible of their great inferiority, to aſſume at 
firſt any immediate ſhare in the adminiſtration” of government, or the care of the 
King's perſon. They were contented to apply by petition to the lords for that 
purpoſe, and deſire them both to appoint a council of nine, who might direct 
the public buſineſs, and to chooſe men of a virtuous life and converſation, who 
might inſpe& the conduct and education of the young prince. The lords com- 
plied with the firſt part of this requeſt, and elected the biſhops of London, Car- 
life, and Saliſbury, the earls of Marche and Stafford, fir Richard de Stafford, 
fir Henry le Scrope, ſir John Devereux, and fir Hugh Segrave, to whom they = 
gave authority for a year to conduct the ordinary courſe of buſineſs +. But as to 
the regulation of the King's houſhold, they declined interpoſing in an office, 
which, they ſaid, was both ſo A: in itſelf, ang mo prove fo amen 
to his majeſty. 

Tus commons, as they acquired more courage, ventured to proceed a ſtep. 
farther in their applications. They preſented a petition, in which they prayed the 


King to check the on, ana e Huge gg nt _ 


* Walking, p. 150. * + Rymer, vol. vii, p. 161. e 
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|  deracies together, and ſupporting each other, nc commas ef dd ad, in Chap. XVIL 


the violation of law and Juſtice. They received from | the throne a general and 


an obliging anſwer to this petition ; But another part of their application, that 
all the great officers ſhould, during the King's minority, be appointed by par- 
liament, which ſeemed to require the concurrence of the commons, as well as that 
of the upper houle, in the nomination, was not complied with: The lords alone aſ- 
ſumed the power of appointing theſe officers: The commons tacitly acquieſced 
in their choice; and thought, that, for the preſent, they had proceeded a ſuffici- 
ent length, if they but advanced their A e ae TRE un! interpoſing 
in theſe more important matters of ſtate. 
Ou this footing then the government ſtood. The adminiftration was conducted 
| 35 in the King's name: No regency was expreſsly appointed: The council 
and the great officers, named by the peers, did their duty, each in his ſeparate 
department: And the whole ſyſtem was for ſome years kept together, by the 


ſecret authority of the King $ uncles, . of the duke of 1 who | 
was in reality the regent. _ I: Heck 


Tus parliament was diſſolved, after the commons had repreſented the neceſſity 
of their being re · aſſembled once every year, as appointed by law; and after hav- 


1 0 ing elected two eitizens as their treaſurers, to receive and diſburſe the produce of 
two fifteenths and tenths, which they voted to the crown. In the other parliaments 


called during the minority, the commons ſtill diſcover a ſtrong ſpirit of freedom 
and ſenſe of their own. authority, which, without breeding any diſturbance, tended 
to ſecure their independance and that of the people . 

 EpwarD had left his grandſon involved in many. dangerous wars. The x pre- 


tenſions of the duke of Lancaſter to the crown of Caſtile, made that kingdom 


| . 
court, the erceſſtus number of his ſervants, of tbe abuſe; in the Chancery, King's Beach, Common P lun, 
Exchequer, edt widower epprafibis is che enentry; by the great multitudes of maintainers of quarrels, (man 
| Linked in confederacies together) wwho behaved them/elves like kings in the country, /o as there was wery 
little law or right, and of other things which they ſaid were the cauſe of the late commotions under Wat 


Tyler. Parl. Hiſt, vol. i. p. 368. This irregular government, which no king and no houſe of com. 


mous had been able to remedy, was the ſource of the licentiouſneſs of the great, and turbulency of the 
people, as well as tyranny of the princes. If ſubjefts'would enjoy liberty, and Kings ſecurity, the 
laws muſt be executed. 

| In he ninth of chi reign, the commons alſo diſcovered an accuracy and «jealoaly of liberty, which 
we foul little expect in theſe rude times. It was agreed by parliament,” ſays Cotton, p. 30g, 
« that the ſubſidy of wools, wool-fells, and ſkins, granted to the King until the time of Mid - ſummer 
© then enſuing, ſhould ceaſe from the ſame time unto the fealt of St. Peter ad uincula i for that there- 
ee . 198. a 
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ſtill perſevere in hoſtilities againſt England... Scotland, whoſe n n 


0 filled by Robert Steuart, nephew to David Bruce, and the firſt prince of that fa- 


mily, maintained ſuch cloſe connexions, with France, that war with the one crown. 
almoſt neceſſarily produced hoſtilities with the other. The French monarch, 


wWhoſe prudent conduct had acquired him the firname. of due, as he had already 5 


N baffled all the experience and valour of the two Edwards, was likely to prove 


2 dangerous enemy to a minor King; but his genius, which was not naturally 


enterprizing, led him not, at preſent, to give any great diſturbance to his neigh- 
bours ;. and he laboured, beſides, under many difficulties : at home, which it was ne- 


ceſlary for him to ſurmount, before he could think of making, conqueſts in an 5 


- enemy's country, England was maſter of Calais, Boyrdeaux, and Bayonne ; had 


lately acquired poſſeſſion of Cherbourg, from the cefſion of the King of Nats. © 


varre, and of Breſt from that of the duke of Brittany? and having thus acceſs 5 
into France from every quarter, was able, even in its preſent ſituation, to give an- 
noyance to his government. Before Charles could remove them from theſe im- 

portant poſts, he died in the flower of his! age, and left his N to a minor 


fon, who bore the name of Charles Ne.” 1 15 


MzAxwRTLE che war with Biaiies was A on in a manner + ini lan- "Th 


guid, and produced no enterprize of great luſtre or renown. Sir Hugh Calverle 


7. 
- "wha had formerly headed a company of banditti in France, (for he as well as 1 


1380. 


Robert Knolles, and many of the moſt renowned commanders of Edward, had 4: 
once followed that diſhonourable profeſſion, ) was governor of Calais; and making, | 

an inroad into Picardy, with a detachment of the garriſon, he ſet fire to Bou- 
logne T. The duke of Lancaſter conducted an army into Brittany, but returned 
without being able to perform any memorable action. In a fubſequent year, the 


duke of Gloceſter marched out of Calais with a body of 2000 cavalry, -and 
\ 8000 infantry ; z and ſcrupled not, with this ſmall. army, to enter into the heart of 


France, and to continue his ravages, thro” Picardy, Champaigne, the Brie, thge 
Beauſſe, the Gatinois, the Orleanois, till he reached his allies in the province of 
Brittany 1. The dukeof Burgundy, at the head of a more conſiderable army, 
came within ſight of him; but the French were ſo over- awed by the former ſuc- 
ceſſes of the Engliſh, that no ſuperiority of numbers could tempt them to ven- 
ture a pitched battle with the troops of that nation. As the duke of Brittany, 
ſoon after the arrival of theſe ſuccours, formed an accommodation with the court 
of France; this enterprize alſo proved in che Mue e and made no du- 5 


rable impreſſion upon the enemy. 


* Rymer, vol. vii. p. 190. + Walking, p. 209. 4 meim, iv A. FO 50, 51. weg p. 239. 
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Tux expenees of theſe armaments, and the uſual want of oeconomy attending Chap. XVI... 
a minority, much exhauſted the Engliſh treafury, and obliged the parliament, in 338. 
order to ſupply it, to impoſe a new and extraordinary tax of three groats on 
every perſon, male and female, above fifteen years of age; and they ordained: 
that, in levying that tax, the opulent ſhould relieve the poor by an equitable 
compenſation. This impoſition excited a mutiny which was very ſingular in 
ies circumſtances. All hiſtory abounds with examples, Where the great ty- 
| rannize.oyer the meaner ſort: But here the loweſt populace roſe againſt their 
rulers, exerciſed the moſt cruel ravages upon them, and took vengeance for all. 
% + 0014 02% Pe SOOT er 


Tux faint dawning of the arts and of good government in that age, had ex- FR 
cited the minds of the populace, in different ſtates of Europe, to with for a ber- 27885 

ter condition, and to murmur againſt thoſe chains, which the laws; enacted 

the haughty nobility and gentry, had ſo. long impoſed upon them. The com- 

motions of the people in Flanders, the mutiny of the peaſints in France, were 

the natural effects of this growing ſpirit of independance; and the report of theſe 

events, being brought into England, where perſonal flavery was more general 

chan in any other country of Europe *, had prepared the minds of the multitude 

for an inſurtection. One John Ball alſo, a ſeditious preacher; who affected low 

popularity, went about the country, and inculcated on his audience the principles. 

of the firſt origin of Mankind from one common ſtock, their equal right to 

liberty and to all the goods of nature, the tyranny of artificial diſtinctions, and 

the abuſes which had ariſen from the degradativn of the more conſiderable part 

of the ſpecies, and the aggrandizement of a few-infolent rulers T. Theſe doc- 

trines, fo agreeable to the populace and fo conformable to the ideas of pri- 

mitive equality, which are engraven in the hearts of all men, were greedily re- 

ceived by the multitude ; and had ſcattered the ſparks of that ſedirion, which the- 

preſent tax raiſed-into a conffegratio s. 
Tus impoſition of three groats a head had been farmed out to tax-gatherers tacureaion. 

in each county, who levied the money with rigour on the people; and the clauſe, of the com- 

of making the rich caſe their poorer neighbours of ſome ſhure. of the burden, being peoplo. 

fo vague and undetermined, had doubtleſs occaſioned many partialities, and 

made the people more ſenſible of the unequal lot, which fortune had aſſigned 

chem in the diſtribution of her favours, , The firſt diſorder aroſe from a black: ſmith 

in a village of Eſſex. The tax-gatherers came to this man's ſhop, while he was- 

at work, and demanded payment for his daughter, whom he. aſſerted to be 


® Froiſlart, liv. 2. chap. 74. $8505 4 Froiſlart, liv, 2. chap. 74. WalGnghaw, p. 278 
FX | | EI . below: 
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. below the age x aſſigned by the Rature, One of the fellows offered to produce 2 
very indecent proof to the contrary, and at the ſame time laid hold of the maid : 
Which the father reſeating, immediately knocked out the ruffian's brains with 5 
his hammer. The byſtanders applauded the action, and exclaimed, that it was 


full time for the people to take vengeance of their tyrants, and to vindicate 


their native liberty. They immediately flew to arms : The whole neighbourhood : 
Joined in the ſedition : The flame ſpread i in an inſtant over the county: It ſoon 


' propagated itſelf into that of Kent, of Hertford, Surrey. Suſſex, Suffolk, Nor- 


folk, Cambridge, and Lincoln. Before the government had the leaſt warning 


ol the danger, the diſorder had riſen beyond controul or oppoſition: The popu- 


_ lace had ſhaken off all regard to their former maſters : And being headed by 


the, moſt audacious and criminal of their aſſociates, who aſſumed the feigned 
names of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, by which 


f they were fond of denoting their mean origin, they committed every where the 


moſt outrageous violences on ſuch of the geatry or nobility as had . a | 


_ to fall into their hands, 


12th June. 


Tux inſurgents, ve on An an | hundred; ine men, aſſembled on Black- 
heath, under their leaders, Tyler and Straw; and as the princeſs of Wal 


the King's mother, returning from a pilgrimage to Canterbury, paſſed thro the 


midft of them, they attacked her company, and ſome of the moſt inſolent among 


them, to ſnow their purpoſe of levelling all mankind, forced kiſſes from, her; 
but they allowed her to continue her journey, without attempting any farther 
injury“. They ſent a meſſage. to the King, who had taken ſhelter in the 
Tower; and deſired a conference with him. Richard ſailed down the river in his 


| barge; but on approaching the ſhote, he ſaw. ſuch ſymptoms of tumult and i in- 


- ſolence, that he put back and returned to that fortreſs . The mutinous pea» | 


the duke of Lancaſter's palace of the Savoy; cut off the heads of all the gentle - 
men whom they laid hold of ; expreſſed a particular animoſity againſt the {awyers 

and attornies; and pillaged the warehouſes of the rich merchants J. A great 
body of them quartered themſelves at Mile-end ; and the King, finding no defence 


ſants, meanwhile, favoured by the city rabble, had broke into London; had burnt 


in the Tower, which was weakly garriſoned, and ill ſupplied with proviſions, was 


obliged to go out to them and aſk their demands. They required a general | 
pardon, the abolition of ſlavery, freedom of commerce in market-towns without 
tolls or impoſts, and a fixed rent on lands inſtead of the ſervices due by villenage. | 


Theſe requeſts, which, tha extremely reaſonable in themſelves, the nation was 


egen, liy. 2. chap. 74. . „ 
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not ſufficiently prepared to receive, and which it was dangerous to have extorted Chap. XVIL 


by violence, were however complied with; charters to that purpoſe were granted 
them; and this body immediately diſperſed and returned to their ſeveral homes v. 


Dun tv o this tranſaction, another body of the rebels had broke into the Tower; 
had murdered Simon Sudbury, the primate, and chancellor, with Sir Robert 
Hales, the treaſurer, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction; and continued their 
ravages in the city f. The King paſling along Smithfield, very ſlenderly guard- 
ed, met with Wat Tyler, at the head of theſe rioters, and entered into a con- 
ference. with him. Tyler having ordered his companions to retire till he ſhould 
give them a ſignal, after which they were to murder all the company except the 
King himſelf, whom they were to detain priſoner, feared not to come into the 
midſt of the royal. retinue. He there behaved himſelf in fuch a manner, that 
Walworth, the mayor of London, not able to bear his inſolence, drew his ſword, 
and ſtruck him ſo violent a blow as brought him to the ground, where he was 
inſtantly diſpatched by others of the King's train. The mutineers ſeeing their 
leader fall, prepared themſclves for revenge ; and this whole company with the 
King himſelf, had undoubtedly periſhed on the -ſpot, had it not been for an ex- 
traordinary preſence of mind which Richard diſcovered on this occaſion. He or- 
dered his company to ſtop ; he advanced alone towards the enraged multitude z 
and accoſting them with an affable and intrepid countenance, he aſked them, 
% What is the meaning of this diſorder, my good people? Are you angry that 
& you have loſt your leader ? I am your King: 1 will be your leader.“ The 
| Populace, over-awed by his preſence, implicitly followed him.: He led them out 
into the fields, to prevent any diſorder which might have ariſen by their continu- 
ing in the city: Being there joined by Sir Robert Knolles and a body of well 
armed veteran ſoldiers, who had been ſecretly drawn together, he ſtrifly prohi- 
bired that officer from falling on the rioters, and committing an undiſtinguiſhed 
llaughter upon them; and he-peaceably diſmiſſed them with the ſame charters, 
which had been granted to their companions . Soon after, the nobility and gen · 
try, hearing of the King's danger, in which they were all involved, flocked to. 
London with their adherents and retainers z and Richard took the field at the 
head of an army 40,000 ſtrong 5. It then behoved all the other rebels to ſubmit : 
The charters of enfranchiſement and pardon were revoked by parliament z the 
| low people were reduced to the ſame ſlaviſh condition as before, and ſeveral of 
the ringleaders were ſeverely puniſhed for the late diſorders. It was pretended, 
= that en of the Inſurgents had been cn Per ay" do car? 


®* Froiſlart, ir, 2. Chap. 77. nk 1 wWalbagbam, p. 250, UP t Froiſſart, 
wh 2, Ts 77. Walfingham, p. 253. Knyghton, p. 2657. 5 Walüngham, p. 267. 
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Chap. XVII. him thro' England at their esd, to murder all the nobility, gentry, and lawyers, 
1364. and even all the biſhops and prieſts, except the mendicant friars; to diſpatch af. 

- - tefwards the King himſelf 3 and having thus reduced all the people to a level, to 
order the kingdom at their pleaſure D. It is not impoſſible, that many of them, 
in the delicium of their firſt ſucceſs, might. have formed ſuch projects : But of all 
the evils attending human ſociety, the inſurrections of the populace, when not 
raiſed and ſupported by perſons. of higher quality, is the leaſt to be dreaded: 
The miſchicfs, conſequent on an abolition of all rank and giſtinction, become ſo 

great, that they are nme Oy 10 508 briag deen affairs to their a 
mer order and arrangement. 
A youTn of ſixteen (which was at this time the King's age) Js bad diſcover- 

ed ſo much courage; preſence of mind, and addreſs, and had ſo dexterouſly elud- 
ed the violence of this tumult, gave great hopes to the nation; and it was 

nmuatural to expect, that he would, in the courſe of his life, equal the glories, which 
| had ſo uniformly attended his father and his grandfather, . in all their undertak- 
2385. gs. But in proportion as Richard advanced in years, theſe hopes were blaſt- 
aged; and his want of capacity, at leaſt of ſolid judgment, appeared in every en- 
11 ſctteterprire, which he attempted. The Scots, ſenſible of their own deficiency in 
| | | cavalry, had applied to the regency of Charles VI. and John de Vienne, ad- 
. miral of France, had been ſent over with a body of 1500 men at arms, to ſup- 
| port them in their incurſions againſt the Engliſh. The danger was now deemed 
by the King's uncles ſomewhat ſerious; and a great army of 60,000 men was 
jevied and conducted againſt Scotland; with Richard himſelf at the head of it. 
"The Scots pretended not to make reſiſtance to ſo great a force: They abandoned 
without ſcruple their country to be pillaged and deſtroyed by the enemy: And 
awhen de Vienne expreſſed his ſurprize at this plan of operations, they told him, 
that all. their cattle was driven into the foreſts and faſtneſſes; that their houſes 
and other goods were of no value; and that they well knew 59 0 to compenſate 
themſelves for any loſſes, which they might ſuftain in that reſpect, by making 
an invaſion on the Engliſh. Accordingly, when Richard entered Scotland by 
Berwic and the eaſt coaſt, the Scots and French, to the number of 30,000 men, 
paſſed the borders of England by the weſt, and carrying on their ravages thro 
Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lancathire, collected a rich booty, and then 
returned in tranquillity to their own country. Richard meanwhile advanced 
towards Edinburgh, and deſtroyed in his way all the towns and villages on each 
fide of him: He reduced that city to aſhes: He treated in the ſame manner 
Perth, Dundee, and other places in the low countries ; but when he was ad- 


| * Walſingham, p. 265. 1 „„ 
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viſed to march towarda the weſt Galt, to await there the return of the enemy, and Chap. uu. 


to take revenge on them for their devaſtations, his impatience to be in England. 
and enjoy his ufual pleaſures and amuſements, was more prevalent; and he car- 
ried back his army, without effecting any thing by all theſe mighty Preparations. 
The Scots, ſoon after, finding the ſolid bodies of French cavalry very uſeleſs in that 
deſultory kind of war, to which they confined themſelves, treated their allies ſo ill, 
that the French returned home; very much diſguſted with the country, and the 
manners of its inhabitants *® The Engliſh, tho' they regretted the indolence and 
diſſolute manners of their King, ſaw themſelves for the future ſecured againſt any 
dangerous invaſion from that quarter. 


Bur it was ſo material an intereſt of the French court to wreſt the ſea port 
towns from the hands of their enemy, that they reſolved to attempt it by ſome 
other expedient, and found no means ſo likely as by an invaſion of England itſelf. 
They collected an immenſe fleet and army at Sluiſe; for the Flemings were now 
in alliance with them: All the nobility of France were en in this enterprize: 
The Engliſh were kept in alarm: Great preparations were made for the recep- 
tion of the invaders: And tho? the diſperſion of the French ſhips by 'a ſtorm, 
and the taking of many of them by the Engliſh, before the embarkation of the 
troops, freed the kingdom from the preſent danger, they were fully ſenſible, that 
this perilous ſituation might every moment return upon them F. 

TRR were two circumſtances chiefly, which engaged the French at this time to 
think of ſuch attempts. The one was the abſence of the duke of Lancaſter, who had 
carried into Spain all the flower of the Engliſh military force, in proſecution of 
his vain claim to the crown of Caſtile ; an enterprize, in which, after ſome pro- 
miſing ſucceſs, he was finally diſappointed: The other was, the violent diſſen- 
ſions and diſorders, which had taken place in the Engliſh government. 


Taz ſubjection, in which Richard was held by his uncles, particularly by the 
duke of Gloceſter, a prince of enterprize and genius, tho' it was not unſuitable to 


his years and ſlender capacity, was extremely diſagreeable to his violent temper ; 
and he began to rebel againſt the yoke impoſed upon him. Robert de Vere, eail 


of Oxford, a young man of a noble family, of an agreeable figure, but of diſſo- 


lute manners, had acquired an entire aſcendant over him; and ruled him with 
the moſt abſolute authority, The King knew fo little bounds to his affection, 
that he firſt created his favourite marquis of Dublin, a title before unknown in 
England, and then duke of Ireland; and transferred to him by patent, which 


® Froiſlart, liv. 2, chap. 149, 150, &c. liv. 3. chap. 82. Wallngham, p- 316, 317. 
+ Froiſſart, liv. 3. a 41, 53. Walſingham, p. 322, 323. : 
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Gb xvii. was confirmed in parliament, the entice ſoverel 
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or life of that iſland *. ke 
gave him in marriage his couſin german, the. daughter of Iagelram de Couci, earl 


of Bedford; but ſoon after permitted him to repudiate that lady, tho! of an un- 
| exceptionablc character, and to marry a foreigner, a Bohemian, with whom he 


had become enamoured +. Theſe public declarations of attachment turned the 
whole court towards the favourite: All graces. paſſed thro? his hands: Acceſs to 
the King.could only be obtained thro” his mediation : And Richard ſeemed to 
take no pleaſure in royal authority, but ſo far as it enabled on een, 1 
yours and titles and dignities this object of his affections, 


lt 


| er of Tu jealoufy of power immediately produced an a 8 * os 
arons. 


nion and his creatures on the one hand, and the princes of the blood and chief 
nobility on the biber; and the uſual complaints againſt the inſolence of favou- 
rites were loudly echoed and greedily received, in every part of the kingdom. Mow- 
bray, earl of Nottinghatn, the mareſchal, Eltz. Alan enrl of Arundel, 


"Piercy 
earl of Northumberland, Montacute earl of Saliſbury, Besuchamp earl of War- 
wie, were all connected with each other, and with the princes, by friendſhip or 


alliances, and ftill more by their antipathy to thoſe who had eclipſed chem in the 


King's favour, and confidence. No longer kept in awe by the perſonal character 


of the prince, they corned to ſubmit to His minifters ; and the mechods, which 


| they took to redreſs the grievance complained of, well ſuired the violence of ther 


2 and the deſperate extremities, to which every oppoſition was _ to OO in- 
n 8 


tly catried. 
MicnazL 2 LA a Pois, the preſent chancellor, and lately created earl of _ 


folk, was the ſon of an eminent "merchant ; but had riſen by his abilities an 


valour during the wars of Edward III. had acquired the friendſhip of that mo- 
narch, and was eſteemed the perſon of greateſt experience. and capacity among 


thoſe who were attached to the duke of Ireland and the King's ſecret council. 
The duke of Gloceſter, who had the houſe of commons at his devotion, impel- | 


led them to exerciſe that power which they ſeem firſt to have aſſumed againſt 


lord Latimer during the declining years of the late King ; and an impeachment 


againſt, the chancellor was carried up by them to the houſe of peers, which was no- 
leſs at his devotion. The King foreſaw the tempeſt preparing againſt him and his 
miniſters, After attempting in vain to rouſe the Londoners to his defence, he 
withdrew from parliament, and retired with his court to Eltham. The parlia- 
ment ſent a deputation, inviting him to return; and threatening, that, if he con- 


tinued to abſent himſelf, they would immediately diſſolve, and leave the n | 


© Cotton, p. 310, 311. Cox's hiſt. of Ireland, * 129. Walſingham, p- 2 
1 Walſiogham, p. * 


* 
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3 ca. at that time in imminent danger of a F rench invaſion, without any ſupport or Chap. XVII 
ſupply for its defence. At the ſame time, a member was encouraged to call for 386. 
- the record, containing the parliamentary depoſition of Edward II. 3 a plain intij- 
mation of the fate, which Richard, if he continued | refratory,. had reaſon to expect 
from them. The King, finding himſelf unable to reſiſt, was contented to ſtipulate, 


| that, except finiſhipg the preſent impeachment againſt Suffolk, no attack ſhould 
| F an niniſters; fl. e eee 
| Nornmo can | prove ences Gully aha langceney of ' Suffalk, than the S5vdloulhels 
of the articles, which his enemies, in the preſent plenitude of their power 
thought proper to object againſt him +, It was aleged, that being . 
and obliged by his onth t0 conſult, the King's profit, he had E lands tg 
the crown, below their trus value; that he had exchanged witt the King a 
petual annuity of 400 marks a year, which he enjoyed. EIN his father, and which 
8 was aſſigned upon the cuſtoms of the port of Hull, for lands of an equal i income; 
that having obtained for his ſon the priory. of St. Anthony, which was formerly 
poſſeſſed by a Frenchman,, an enemy and a ſchiſmatic, and a new prior being at 
the. ſame time named by the Pope, be had refuſcd. to admit this perſon, till be 
| made a:compofition with his-ſon, and. agreed to pay him an hundred inds a, 
| year ſem che; benefice 3 that he had purchaſed, from one Tydeman of I imborch, 
an old and forſeitad annuity of fifty pounds a year upon the crown, and had en- 
_ gaged the King to admit that had debt upon bis revenues 3 and that, when cre- 
i ated earl of Suffolk, he had obtained a grant of 500 pounds a year, to ſupport 


de dignity of that, ite f, Even the proof, of cheſe articles, frivolous as they 


» Koyghton, p. 271 f, de. The me amber; p. 8668, tells us. a King, in ubs eo dba F 
meſſage, ſaid, that he would nat for their define remove the meaneſt {cullion from. his kitchen, This 
author, alſo tells u-, that the King aid to the commiſſioners, when they harangued him, that he faw 
dis ſabjefts were rebellious, and his beſt way would be to call in the King of France to his aid. But ie 

iz plain, that all theſe ſpeeches were either intended by Knyghton merely as an ornament to his hiſtory, 

or are falſe.” For (1) when! the five lords coſe the King's miniflers in the next parliament, and/impute : 

to them every raſh action of the King, they ſpeak nothing of theſe replies which are ſo abnoxious, were 

ſo recent, and aue pretended. to have been ſo public. (2) The King, ſo far from having any con- 

nexions at that time with France, was threatened with a dangerous inyaſigh from that kingdom. This 

ſtory ſeems to have been taken from the reproaches afterwards thrown out ere ge e ge 
been transferred by the hiſtorian to this time, to which they cannot be applied. 

7 Cotton, p. 315, Knyghton, p. 2683. | 

t It is probable that the carl of Suffolk was not tas Koen he Het tions the. 
bounty of the crown ; For his father Michael de la Pole, tho' a great merchant, had been ruined by. 
lending money to the late King. See Cotton, p. 194. We may remark that the dukes of 
and Vork, cho vaflly rich, received at the fame time each af them a thouſand enn. 
e Rymer, vol. vii. p. 481. Cotton, p. 310. 
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— * xyll. are, was tand very defective upon the trial: Ie appeared, that Soffolke had made 


- 1380 . 


no urchaſes of the crown while he was chancellor, and that all his bargains of 
that kind were made before he was advanced to that dignity *. ''It is almoſt - 


needleſs' to add, that he was condemned,” re mw OE} and chat 
he was deprived of his office. n 

" GLoczsTER and his affociates obſerved their ſtipulation with the King, 1 N 
attacked no more of his miniſters : But they imenicditely attacked himſelf and his 


- royal dignity, and framed a commiſſion after the model of thoſe, which had been 


1357. 


attempted almoſt in every reign fince that of Richard I. and which had always 


been attended with the moſt extreme confuſien f. By this commiſſion «"councit” 


of fourteen perſons were appointed, all of Gloceſter's faction, except Nevil, arch- 
biſhop, of York : The ſovercign power was transferred to theſe men for = twelre- 
month; The King, Who had now reached the twenty-firſt year of his age, was 


in reality. gethroned : The ariftocracy was rendered fupreme : And tho" the term 
of the commiſſion: was limited to a twelvemonth, it was eaſy to foreſee, that the- 


ä intentions of the party were to render it perpetual, and that power would with | | 


great difficulty be wreſted from thoſe grafping hands, to which it was once com- 


mitted. Richard, however, was obliged to ſubmit = He figned the commiſſion 3 


he took an oath never to infringe it; and tho” at the end of the ſefion, he pub. 
Mckly entered a proteſt, that the prerogatives of his crown, notwithſtanding his late 


conceſſion, ſhould till be deemed entire and unimpaired , the new CER: 


without regarding it, rnd to the REG or ew wuithority.. 
TR King, thus diſpoſleſt of Net wes; was * ſenfible * the „teh 


Doll ccmmo- into Which he was fallen His favourites and miniſters, who were as yet allow- 


ed to remain about his perſon, failed not to aggravate the injury, which, with- 
out any demerit on his part, had been offered to him. And his eager” temper: 
was of itſelf ſufficiently inclined to ſeek the means both of recovering his autho- 
rity and:of.revenging himſelf. on thoſe who. had invaded it. As the houſe of come 
mons appeared now of ſome weight in the conſtitution, he tried ſecretly ſome 

expedients for. procuring a favourable election: He ſounded ſome of the ſheriffh, 


| who being at that time both the returning officers, and magiſtrates of great power 


in the counties, would naturally have conſiderable influence in elections: But as. 
moſt of them had been appointed by his uncles, either during his minority, or 


during the courſe of the preſent commiſſion, he found them in general averſe to 
his enterprize. The ſenciments and inclinations of the judges were more favours. 


Cotton, p. 35. . ee 6 lags, Mong Cars 260 
ary 318. FRE | | . 


- 


able to him, He met at Nottingham gir Robert Trefilian, chief juſtice of the Chap. xvn. 


King's Bench, Sir Robert Belknappe, chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, Sir John 
Cary, chief baron of. the exchequer, Holtz Fulthorpe, and Bourg, inferior juſtices, 
and Lokton, ſerjeant at law; and he propoſed to them ſome. queries, which 


| theſe lawyers, either from the influence of his authority or of reaſon, made no 


ſcruple of anſwering in the way he deſired. They declared, that the late com- 


miſſion was derogatory to che royalty and: prerogative of the King; that thoſe: | 


who procured it, or adviſed the King to conſent to it, were puniſhable with death 


1387. 


that thoſe who neceſſitated and compelled. him were guilty of treaſon ; that thoſe | 


were equally criminal who ſhould perſevere. in maintaining it; that the King has 


the right of diffolving parliaments when he pleaſes; that the parliament, while it. © 
firs, muſt proceed firſt upon the King's buſineſs ; and that that aſſembly cannot 


without the King's conſent impeach any of his miniſters and. judges . Even accor- 
ding to our preſent ſtrict maxims with regard to law and the royal prerogative, all. 


theſe determinations, except the two laſt, were intirely juſtifiable: And as the great 


e e commons, particularly that of impeachment, were hitherto very 
new, and ſupported by few. precedents, there want not reaſons of apology for theſe 


opinions of the judges. They ſigned, therefore, their anſwer to the King's queries 


before the archbiſhops of York and Dublin, the biſhops of Durham, Chicheſter, 


inferior quality. _ oh 


| Tux duke of Gloceſter, and his adherents, ſoon gox intelligence of this ſeeper. 
conſultation z and were: naturally much alarmed. at it... They ſaw the King's in- 


tention, not only of recovering his authority, but of puniſhing them for invad- 
ing it z and they determined to prevent the execution of his | | 
as he came to London, which, they knew, was. well. diſpoled to. their — 
ty, they ſecretly aſſembled their forces, and appeared in arms at Ee CR” 
near Highgate, with a power, which Richard. and his miniſters were not able 
to refit. They ſent him a meſſage by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
lords Lovel, Cobham, and Devereux. and demanded, that. the perſons ho had, 
ſeduced him by their pernicious council, and were traitors both to him and to the 
- kingdom, ſhould be delivered to them. A. few days after they appeared in his. 


; preſence, armed and attended with armed followers ; and they accuſed by pgs f 


the archbiſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert Tre- 
filian, and Sir Nicholas Brembre, as public and dangerous enemies to the ſtate. 
They threw down their gauntlets before the King, and fiercely offered to maintain 


| ® Koyghton, p. 2694. Vpod Neuſt, p. 541. e 


purpoſe. As ſoon. 
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. Chap, wn ch truth Eb theiricharge by duel. The perſons accuſed, and all the a ob 
3%] ous miniſters, had withdrawn eee e fy | 
"Taz duke of Ireland fled to Cheſhire, and levied. SER ns wich Skit | 
Ates to relieve the King from the violence of the nobles. Gloceſter encoun- 
tered him 1 in Oxfordſhire with much ſuperior forces ; routed him, diſperſed his 
| Followers; and'obliged him to fly into the Low- Countries, where he died in exile a 
1388. few years after. The lords then appeared ut London with an army of 40,000 men; 
3d February. and having obliged the King to ſummon a parliament, which was entirely at their 
devotion, they had full power, by obſerving a few legal forms, to take vengeance 
Expulſion or on all their enemies: Five great peers, men whoſe combined power was able at 
the King * any time to ſhake the throne, Thomas duke of Gloceſter, the King's uncle; Hen - 
miniſters. ry earl of Derby, ſon of che duke of Lancaſter; Richard earl of Arundel and 
Surrey; Thomas earl of Warwie, and Thomas earl of Nottingham, and mareſ- 
chal of England, entered before the parliament an accuſation or appeal, as it was 
called, againſt the fre counſeltors, whom they had already accuſed before the 
King. The parliament, who ought to have been judges; were not aſhamed to 
impoſe an oath on all their members, by which they bound themſelves to live and 
die with the lords appellants, Inch to bene n, N all 9 85 wie 
their lives and fortunes s. meld 
Tux other proceedings were well wirr to 15 violence wh loicuiry of the 
times, A charge, conſiſting of thirty-nine articles, was delivered in by the ap. 
: pellants ; and as none of the accuſed counſellors, except Sir Nicholas Brembre, 
as in cuſtody , the reſt were cited to anſwer'; and upon their non-appearance, af- - 
| jel very 5 iner val, without hearing a witneſs, without examining a fact, or 
dellbefating on one point of law, che houſe of peer declared them guilty of high 
| treaſon, Sir Nicholas Brembre, who was produced in court, had the appearance, 
_ ar Probably no more than the appearance, of a trial: The peers, | tho* they were 
not by law his roper Judges, pronounced, in a very ſummary manner, ſentence 
of death upon bim and he Was executed, reger 8 Sir en PS who f 
bad been diſcovered' and taken in the interval, 5 vo 


Ir "mould be tedious to recite the whole charge Aid in _ the five ' 

= counſellors : z. Which is to be met with in ſever collections T. It is ſufficient to 
_ obſerve i in general, that if we reaſon upon the ſuppoſition, which is the true one, 
chat the r oyal prerogative was invaded by the commiſſion given to the duke of 
Gloceſter's his e and that 9 perſon was afterwards detuined 


* Cotton, p. 322- . 118 2715. Tyrel, vol. a. part 2. p. 919, from the 
GS hs en SS ak vol. i. p. 41%. ; 


* 
In 
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„ ˙Ü5 not only to imply no erime Chap. XVII. 


in the duke of Ireland and the miniſters, but to impute to them actions, which 
were laudable, and which they were bound by their allegiance to perform. The 
few, articles, reſpecting the conduct of theſe miniſters before that commiſſion; 
which ſubverted the conſtitution, and annihilated all juſtice and legal authority, 


ate vague. and general ; ſuch as their engroſſing the King's favour, keeping the 


grandees at a diſtance from him, obtaining unreaſonable grants for themſelves or 


their creatures, and diſſipating the public: treaſure by uſeleſs expences. No vio- | 


| e no particular iflegal act e no breach of any ſtature; 
their adminiſtration may therefore be concluded to have been ſo far innocent 

aud inoffenſive. All the diſorders indeed ſeem to have proceeded, not from any 
infringement of the laws attempted by the miniſters, but merely fem a rivalſhip 
of power, which the duke of Gloceſter, and the great nobility, agreeable to the 
ned gta year wy wr roger en, 
out e en eee, IG Ut 

Bur theſe were not the eee ee ee amitted-du1 — of 
the party. All the other judges, who had ſigned the extrajudicial opinions at 
Nottingham, were condemned to death, and were, as a gtace or favour, baniſhed 
to Ireland 4..tho* they pleaded the fear of their lives, and the menaces of the 
King's miniſters as their excuſe. The lord Beauchamp of Holt, Sir James Berners, 
and Sir John Saliſbury, were alſo tried and condemned for high treaſon; merely be- 
cauſe they had attempted to defeat the late commiſſion * But the life of the latter 
was ſpared. The fate of Sir Simon Burley was more ſevere : This 
was much beloved for his perſonal merit, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
honourable actions r, was created knight of the garter; and had been 
governor to Richard, by the choice of che late King and the Black Prince; He 


1 . We muſt except the . which naſa Hemi of ing A RG 


two priſoners, confined for felony or debt, without warrant or proceſs of law ; But as it is not conceiv- 
| able what intereſt Brembre could have to treat theſe ſelons and debtors in ſuch a manner 5 we may pre- 
ſame that the fact is either falſe or mjſrepreſeated.. It was in theſe mens power to ſay any thing againſt 
the perſons accuſed : No defence or apology was admitted; All was lawleſs. will and pleaſure. 

They are alſo accuſed of deſigns to murder the lords 3 but theſe accuſations either are general, or de 
roy one another. Sometimes, as in article 15th, they intend ta murder them. by meags of the mayor 
and city of London: Sometimes, as in article 28th, by trial and ſalſe inqueſts ; Sometimes, u in article; 
28th, by means of the King of France, who was to receive Calais for his pains. 

+ At leaſt, this iaahs dender given ofhims by ee in a. be Ain. pee Wed 
ſing. p. 334. gives a very different character of him 3. but be is a writer ſomewhat paſionate und par- 
_ tial; . 
7 ore aaron fan ee 


we 
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had attended his maſter from the eatlieſt-infancy_ of that prince, and had ever te- 
mained extremely attached to him: Vet all theſe conſiderations could not fave him 


from falling a victim to Gloceſter's vengeance.” This execution, more than all the 


others, made a deep impreſſion on Richatd's mind: His Queen too (for he was 
already married to the fiſter of the Emperor Wincheſlaus, King of Bohemia) in- 


57 bee eee en 3 Anek eas nne was N een by) t 


tereſted herſelf extremely in behalf of Burley: She remained three hours on her 


knees before the cart of Gloceſter, pleading for that gentleman's life; but tho 'ſhe | 


was become extremely popular by her amiable qualities, which had acquired her the 5 


rable tyrant. 4 eee | 3. "ip 
Tus ae eee ee 


34 * 
” 1 1 


e decided on theſe trials to be treaſon, ſhould ever afterwards be drawn ; 


into precedent by the judges, who were ſtill to conſider the ſtatute of the'twenty- 


fich of Edward as the rule of their conduct. The houſe of lords ſeem not ar that 


4389. 


time to have known or acknowledged the principle, that they themſelves were 
bound, in their judicial capacity, to follow the rules, which they had eſtabliſhed 
in their legiſlative *. It was alſo enacted, that every one ſhould ſwear to the per- 
petual maintenance and ſupport ot the forfeitures and attainders, and of all the 
other acts paſſed during this parliament. The archbiſnop of Canterbury added 
W fan ee as x farther ſecurity of theſe deeds of violence, 


+ Ir wight aan be expatied.. that the King, bilag od w. ſack . 
| by the combination of the princes of the blood and the chief nobility, and having 


appeared ſo unable to defend his ſervants from the molt cruel effects of their re. 
ſentment, would: long rewain in ſubjection to them; and never would recover 


ln general, the patliaineat In-thoſe days nerer paid u proper regard to Edwird's lutuis of tres - 
ſons, tho one of the moſt advantageous laws for the ſubjeR that has ever been enacted. In the 17th 


of che King. the dukes of Lancaſter and Glecefler complain to Richard that Sir Thomas Talbot, with others 


"of his adherents, confpired the death of the ſaid dukes in divers parts of C ire, as the ſame aua. conſt ed 


and gal known; and praying that the parliament may judge of the faulr. I berenpon the King and the 


lurdi in abe parliament judged the ſame fa to be open and high trea/en : Aud brreujon they award twe 
Ari, the ene ta e e eben e take the body of the ſaid Sr 
returnable in "the King's bench in the month of Eafter then enſuing. And open proc amation coe 
mail” in Niehler ball. that ujou the freriff*s return, and at the next coming in »f the ſaid Sir Thomas, \ 
the ſaid Thema ſhould be conviftd of treafon, and intar the Irfi and pain of thr ſane : And all ſuch as ſhould 
receive him after the proclamation ſpould incur tht ſame leſs and pain. Cotton, p. 354. It is to be obſerved, 
chat this extraordinary judgment was paſſed in a time of tranquillity, Though the ſtmute itſelf of Bd. 
ward Il-reſerves a power to the parliament to declare any new / ſpecies of treaſon, it is not to be ſup- 
poſed that this power was reſerved to the houſe of lords alone, or that men were to be judged by a law 
ex poft facto. At leaſt, if ſuch be the meaning of the clauſe, — thad men werd at that 
c 


the 
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the TOS power, without the moſt violent ſtruggles and convulſions: But the Chap. XVII. 
event proved otherwiſe, In leſs than a twelvemonth, Richard, who was in his 


twenty-third year, declared in council, that as he had now attained the full age, 
which intitled him to govern by his own authority his kingdom and houſehold, 
he reſolved to exerciſe his right of ſovereignty z and when no one ventured to 
- contradict ſo reaſonable an intention, he deprived Fitz-Alan archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury of the dignity of chancellor, and beſtowed that high office on Wil- 
liam of Wickham, biſhop of Winchefter ; the biſhop of Hereford was diſplaced 
from the office of treaſurer, the earl of Arundel from that of admiral z even the 
duke of Gloceſter and the earl of Warwic were removed for a time from the 
council-board : And no oppoſition was made to theſe great changes. The hiſtory 
of this reign is very imperfect, and very little to be depended on; except where 
it is ſupported by the public records: And it is not eaſy for us to aſſign the 
reaſon of this unexpected event. Perhaps, ſome ſecret animoſities, naturally to 
be expected in that ſituation, had crept in among the great men, and enabled the 
| King to recover his authority. Perhaps, the violence of their former proceedings had 
| loſt them the affections of the people, who ſoon repent of any. cruel extremities, 
to which they are carried by their leaders. However this may be, Richard exer- 
ciſed with moderation the authority which he had reſumed, He ſeemed to be 
entirely. reconciled to his uncles* and the other great men, of whom he had ſo 
much reaſon to complain: He never attempted to recal from baniſhment the 
duke of Ireland, whom he found ſo obnoxious to them: He confirmed by pro- 
clamation the general pardon, which the parliament had paſſed for all offences; 
And he courted the affections of the people, by voluntarily remitting ſome ſub: 
ſidies, which had been granted him; a PALIN and almoſt a lingular it in⸗ 


ſtance of ſuch generoſity. 


AFTER this compoſure of domeſtic differences; and reſtoration of the govern- 
ment to its natural ſtate, there paſſes an interval of eight years, which affords not 
many remarkable events. The duke of Lancaſter returned from Spain; having 
reſigned to his rival all pretenſions to the crown of Caſtile upon payment of a large 
ſum of money , and having married his daughter, Philippa, to the King of Portu- 
gal. The authority of this prince ſerved to counterbalance that of the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, and ſecured the power of Richard, who paid great court to his eldeſt uncle, 
by whom he had never been offended, and whom he found more moderate in his 
temper than the younger. He made a ceſſion to him for life of the dutchy of 
Guienne ||, which the inclinations and changeable humour of the Gaſcons had 
. * Dugdale, vol. ii. p. 170. + Knyghton, p. 2677. Walſingham, p. 342. 
1 Rymer, vol. vii. p. 659. | 
Yor. I; LI. , reſto; 80 
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Chap. XVII. reſtored to the Engliſh government ; but as they remonſtrated loudly againſt 
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this deed, it was finally, with the duke's conſent, revoked by Richard . There 
happened an incident, which produced a diſſenſion between Lancaſter and his 
two brothers. After the death of the Spaniſh princeſs, he eſpouſed Catharine 
Swineford, daughter of a private knight of Hainault, by whoſe alliance, Vork 
and Gloceſter thought the dignity of their family much injured: But the King 
gratified his uncle by paſſing in parliament a charter of legitimation to the chil. 
dren, whom that lady had born him before marriage, and by creating the eldeſt, 
ear] of Somerſet F. 


Taz wars, mean while, which Richard had inherited uh his crown, ftill _ 
continued; tho? interrupted by frequent truces according to the practice of that 


age, and conducted with little vigour, by reaſon of the weakneſs of all parties. 


The French war was ſcarce heard of; the tranquillity of the northern borders 
was only interrupted by one inroad of the Scots, which proceeded more from a 
rivalſhip between the two martial families of Piercy and Douglas, than from any 
national quarrel : A fierce battle or ſkirmiſh was fought at Otterborne , in 
which young Piercy, ſirnamed Hotſpur, from his impetuous valour, was taken 
priſoner, and Douglas ſlain z and the victory remained undecided l. Some in- 
ſurre&ions of the Iriſh obliged the King to make an expedition i into that country, 
which he reduced to obedience; and he recovered, in fome degree, by this en- 
terprize, his character of courage, which had ſuffered a little by the inactivity of his 
reign. At laſt, the Engliſh and French courts began to think in earneſt of a laſting 
peace; but found it ſo difficult to adjuſt their oppoſite pretenſions, that they 
were contented to eſtabliſn a truce of twenty-five years $: Breſt and Cherbourg 
were reſtored, the former to the duke of Brittany, the latter to the King of Na- 
varre : Both parties were left in poſſeſſion of all the other places which they held 
at preſent: And to render the amity between the two crowns more durable, 
Richard, who was now a widower, was affianced to Iſabella, the daughter of 
Charles I. This princeſs was only ſeven years of age; but the King agreed to 
fo unequal a match, chiefly that he might fortify himſelf, by this alliance, againſt 
the enterprizes of his uncles and the incurable turbuleney as well as 80 
of his barons. 

Tux adminiſtration of the King, tho' it was not, in this ren, fullied by 
any unpopular act, except the ſeizure of the charter of London *, which was 


®* Rymer, vol. vii. p. 687. + Cotton, p. 365, Wallingham, p. 352. 
t 15th Auguſt, 1388. | Froifſart, liv. iii. chap. 124, 125, 126. Walſingham, p. 355. 


$ Rymer, vol. vii. p. 820. + Rymer, vol. vii. p. 811. ®* Rymer, vol. vii. p. 727. 
Walſingham, p- 347- | 
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ſoon after reſtored, had not tended much to Sandi his aka and his per- Chap. XVII. 


ſonal character brought him into contempt, even while his public government 
appeared in a good meaſure unexceptionable. Indolent, expenſive, addicted to 
low pleaſures; he ſpent his whole time in feaſting and jollity, and diſſipated in 
idle ſhow, or in bounty to favourites of no reputation, that revenue which the peo- 
ple expected to ſee him employ in enterprizes directed to public honour and ad- 


vantage. He forgot his rank by admitting all men to his familiarity; and he 


was not ſenſible, that their acquaintance with the qualities of his mind was not 
able to impreſs them with the reſpect which he neglected to preſerve from his 


birth and ſtation. The earls of Kent and Huntington, his half brothers, were 


his chief confidents and favourites; and tho? he never devoted himſelf to them 
with ſo profuſe an affection as that with which he had been attached to the duke 


of Ireland, it was eaſy for men to ſee that every grace paſſed thro' their hands, and 
that the King had rendered himſelf a mere cypher in the government. The ſmall 


regard, which the public bore to his perſon, diſpoſed them to murmur againſt his 
adminiſtration, and to receive with greedy ears every e which the diſcon- 


tented or ambitious grandees ſuggeſted to them. 


GrocksrER ſoon perceived all the advantages, which this diffolute conduct 
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gave him; and finding, that both reſentment and jealouſy on the fide of his 88 
nephew ſtill prevented him from acquiring any aſcendant over that prince, he de- duke of Glo- 


termined to cultivate his popularity with the nation, and to revenge himſelf on 
thoſe who eclipſed him in favour and authority. He ſeldom appeared at court 
or in council: He never declared his opinion, but in order to diſapprove of the 


meaſures embraced by the King and his favourites: And he courted the friend- 
ſhip of every man, whom diſappointments or private reſentment had rendered 


an enemy to the adminiſtration. The long truce with France was very unpo- 
pular with the Engliſh, who breathed nothing but war againſt that hoſtile na- 
tion; and Gloceſter took care to encourage all the vulgar prejudices, which pre- 
vailed on this ſubject. Forgetting the misfortunes, which attended the Engliſh 
arms during the latter years of Edward; he made an invidious compariſon be- 
| tween the glories of that reign and the inactivity of the preſent, and he lamented 

that Richard ſhould have degenerated ſo far from the heroic virtues, by which 
his father and his grandfather were diſtinguiſhed, The military men were in- 
flamed with a deſire of war, when they heard him talk of the ſignal victories 
formerly obtained, and of the eaſy prey which might be made of the French 
riches by the ſuperior valour of the Engliſh : The populace readily embraced the 
ſame ſentiments: And all men exclaimed, that this prince, whoſe councils were 


ſo r * was the true ſupport of Engliſh honour, and alone able to 
Ll: rie 
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raiſe the nation to its former height of power and ſplendor. His great abilities 
his popular manners, his princely extraction, his immenſe riches, his high office of 
conſtable ® ; all theſe advantages, not a little affiſted by his want of court-favour, 


gave him a mighty authority in the kingdom, and rendered him (OR formi- 


dable to Richard and his miniſters. 

FRoISSART ＋, a contemporary author and very impartial, but whoſe credit is 
ſomewhat impaired by his want of exactneſs in material facts, aſcribes to the 
duke of Gloceſter more deſperate views, and ſuch as were totally incompatible 


with the government and domeſtic tranquillity of the nation. According to that 


hiſtorian, he propoſed to his nephew, Roger Mortimer, earl of Marche, whom 


Richard had declared his ſucceſſor, to give him immediate poſſeſſion of the 
throne, by the depoſition of a prince, ſo unworthy of government and authority : 
And when Mortimer declined this project, he reſolved to make a partition of the 
kingdom between himſelf, his two brothers, and the earl of Arundel; and to 
diſpoſſeſs Richard entirely of the crown. The King, it is ſaid, being informed of 
theſe deſigns, ſaw, that either his own ruin or that of Gloceſter was inevitable; 
and he reſolved, by a haſty blow, to prevent the execution of ſuch deſtructive 
projects. This is certain, that Gloceſter, by his own confeſſion, had often af- . 
fected to ſpeak contemptuouſiy of the King's perſon and government; had deli- 
berated concerning the lawfulneſs of throwing off allegiance to him; and had 
even born part in a ſecret conference, where his depoſition was propoſed and 
talked of, and determined : But it is reaſonable to think, that his ſchemes were 
not ſo far advanced as to make him think of their immediate execution. The dan- 
ger, probably, was ſtill too diſtant to render a defperate remedy entirely neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of the government. | 

Bor whatever opinion we may form of Gloceſter's 8 conſpiracies; his averſion 
to the French truce and alliance was public and avowed and that court, which 
had now a great influence over the King, puſhed him to provide for his own 
ſafety, by taking revenge of the dangerous deſigns of his uncle. The reſentment. 
of his former violences revived ;: the ſenſe of his refractory and uncompliant beha- 
viour was ſtill recent; and a man, whoſe ambition had once uſurped royal authori- 
ty, and who. had murdered all the faithful ſervants of the King, was W ca- 


* Rymer, vol. vii. = 152, '+ Liv. 4. chap. 86. 
t Cotton, p. 378. Tyrrel, vol. iii. part 2. p 972, from the records, Past Hiſtory, vol. j. 
p. 473. That this confeſſion was genuine, and obtained without violence, may be entirely depended 


on [Judge Rickhill, who brought it over from Calais, was tried on that account, and acquitted in 
the firſt parliament of Henry IV. when Cloceſter's party was prevalent. His acquittal, notwithſtand- 
ing lis innocence, may even appear marvellous, conſidering the times, See Cotton, p. 393- 


I | pable, 
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pable, on a favourable opportunity, of rene wing the ſame treaſonable enterprizes. Chap. XVIT. 


The King's precipitate temper admitted of no deliberation : He ordered Gloceſter 


to be unexpectedly arreſted ; to be hurried into a ſhip which was lying in the 
river; and to be carried over to Calais, where alone, he thought, that, by reaſon 
of his numerous partizans, he could ſafely be detained in cuſtody . The earls 
of Arundel and Warwic, were ſeized at the ſame time: The malecontents, ſo 
ſuddenly deprived of their leaders, were aſtoniſhed, and over-awed : And the 


concurrence of the dukes of Lancaſter and York, in thoſe meaſures, with that 


of the earls of Derby and Rutland, the ſons ” theſe Ron , bereaved them of 
all poſſibility of reſiſtance. 


A PARLIAMENT was immediately Sina at Weſtminſter ; and the King 
doubted not to find the peers, and ſtill more the commons, very compliant with 


his will. This houſe had in a former parliament given him very ſenſible proofs 


of their obedience ; and the preſent ſuppreſſion of Gloceſter's party made him 


{till more aſſured of a favourable election. As a farther expedient for that pur- 


poſe, he is alſo ſaid to have employed the influence of the ſheriffs; a practice 
which, as it was then ſomewhat new, gave great umbrage, but which the eſta- 
bliſhed authority of that aſſembly rendered afterwards more familiar to the na- 
tion. Accordingly, the parliament paſſed whatever acts the King was pleaſed to 
dictate to them 8: They annulled for ever the commiſſion” which uſurped upon 
the royal authority, and declared it treaſonable to attempt, in any future period, 

the revival of any ſimilar commiſſion |: They abrogated all the acts, which 


_® Froiſfert, liv, 4. 8 90. Walling, p. 354 + + Rymer, vol. viii. p. 7. 

t In the former parliament, the commons had ſhewn ny ae in a diſpoſition to be very « com- 
plaiſant to the King; yet there happened an incident in their proceedings, which is very curions, and 
ſhews us the ſtate of the houſe in that period. The members were either country gentlemen, or mer- 
chants, who were aſſembled for a few days, and were entirely unacquainted with buſineſs ; ſo that 
it was eaſy to lead them aſtray, and draw them into votes and reſolutions very different from their ſettled 
purpoſe, A member had propoſed ſome petitions concerning the Rate of the nation ; in which, among 
other things, the houſe recommended frugality to the King, and for that purpoſe, deſired, that the 
court ſhould not be ſo much frequented as formerly with 4;/b2ps and ladies. The King was diſpleaſed 
with this freedom: The commons very humbly craved pardon : He was not ſatisfied unleſs they would 
name the mover of that petition. It happened to be one Haxey, whom the parliament, in order to 
make atonement, condemned for this offence to die the death of a traitor. But the King, at the de- 
fre of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the prelates, pardoned him. When a parliament in thoſe 
times, not agitated by any ſaction, and being at entire freedom, could be guilty of ſuch monſtrous ex- 
travagance, it is eaſy to judge what might be expected from them in more trying ſituations. See 
Cotton's abridg. p. 361, 362. | 

The nobles brought numerous retainers with them to give them ſecurity, as we are told by Wal- 
ſingham, p. 354. the King had a few Cheſhire men for his guard. 

| Statutes at large, 21 Richard II. 
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Chap. XVII attainted the King's miniſters, and which that parliament who paſſed them, and 
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the whole nation, had ſworn inviolably to maintain: And they declared the ge- 


neral pardon then granted to be invalid, as extorted by force, and never ratified 


by the free conſent of the King. Tho' Richard, after he reſumed the government, 
and lay no longer under conſtraint, had voluntarily, by proclamation, confirmed 
that general indemnity ; this circumſtance ſeemed not, in their eyes, to merit the 
leaſt conſideration, Even a particular pardon granted ſix years after to the earl 


of Arundel, was annulled by parliament ; on pretence, that it was procured by 


furprize, and that the King was not _ acquainted with the degree of guilt in- 


. curred by that nobleman. 


Ta commons then entered an impeachment againſt Fitz-Alan, archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, and brother to Arundel, and accuſed him of his concurrence in pro- 


curing the illegal commiſſion, and in attainting the King's miniſters. The pri- 


mate pleaded guilty; but as he was protected by the eccleſiaſtical privileges, the 


King was ſatisfied with a ſentence, which baniſhed him the kingdom, and ſequeſter- - 


ed his temporalities . An appeal or accuſation was preſented againſt the duke of 
Gloceſter, and the earls of Arundel and Warwic, by the earls of Rutland, Kent 


Huntington, Somerſet, Saliſbury, and Nottingham, together with the lords Spen- 


cer and Scrope, and they were accuſed of the ſame crimes which had been im- 


puted to the archbiſhop, as well as of their appearance againſt the King in a hoſ- 
tile manner at Haringay-park. The earl of Arundel, who was brought to the 
bar, very wiſely confined all his defence to the pleading both the general and par- 


ticular pardon of the King; but was over-ruled, condemned and executed f. 
The earl of Warwic, who was alſo convicted of high treaſon, was, on account of 


his ſubmiſſive behaviour, pardoned as to his life, but doomed to perpetual baniſh- 
ment in the Iſle of Man, No new acts of treaſon were imputed to either of theſe 
noblemen. The only crimes, for which they were condemned, were the old at- 


tempts againſt the crown, which ſeemed to be obliterated, both by the diſtance of 


time, and by repeated pardons 1. The reaſons of this method of proceeding, 1 
it is difficult to conjecture. The recent conſpiracies of Gloceſter ſeem certain 


from his own confeſſion: But perhaps, the King and miniſtry had not, at that 


time, in their hands, any ſatisfactory proof of their reality; perhaps it was diffi- 
cult to convict Arundel and Warwic, of any concurrence in them; perhaps, an 


enquiry into theſe conſpiracies would have involved in the guilt ſome of thoſe 


great noblemen, who now concurred with the crown, and whom it was neceſſary 
to cover from all imputation z or perhaps, the King, according to the genius of 


„Cotton, p. 368. + Cotton, p. 377. Froiſſart, liv, iv. chap. 90. Walſing. p. 354. 
1 Tyrrel, vol. iii. part 2. p. 968. frem the records, | | 
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that age, was very indifferent about ſaving even the appearances of juſtice and 
equity, and was only ſolicitous by any means to enſure ſucceſs in theſe proſecutions. 


Chap. XVII. 
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This point, like many others in antient hiſtory, we are obliged to erh altogether | 


undetermined. 


A WARRANT Was iſſued to the ear] mareſchal, governor of Calais, to bring 
over the duke of Gloceſter, in order to his trial; but the governor returned for 
anſwer, that the duke had died ſuddenly of an apoplexy in that fortreſs. No- 
thing could be more ſuſpicious than the time of that prince's death: It became 
immediately the general opinion, that he was murdered by ordersfrom his nephew : 
In the ſubſequent reign undoubted proofs were produced to parliament, that he 
had been ſuffocated with pillows by his keepers : And it appeared, that the 
King, apprehenſive leſt the public trial and execution of ſo popular a prince, and 
ſo near a relation, might prove both dangerous and invidious, had taken this bafe 


method of gratifying, and as he fancied, concealing his revenge upon him. Both 
parties, in their ſucceſſive triumphs, ſeem to have had no farther concern than 


that of retaliating upon their adverſaries; and neither of them were aware, that, 
in imitating, they indirectly juſtified, as far as it lay in their power, all the illegal 
violences of the oppoſite party. | 

Tuis ſeſſion concluded with the creation or advancement of ſeveral peers; the 


Murder of the 
duke of Glo- 


ceſter. 


earl of Derby was made duke of Hereford ; the earl of Rutland, duke of Albe- 


marle; the earl of Kent, duke of Surrey ; the earl of Huntington, duke of Ex- 
eter; the earl of Nottingham, duke of Norfolk; the earl of Somerſet, marquis 


of Dorſet; lord Spencer, earl of Gloceſter; Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland; 


Thomas Piercy, earl of Worceſter ; William Scrope, earl of Wiltſhire T. The 
parliament, after a ſeſſion of twelve days, was then adjourned to Shrewſbury. 
The King, before the departure of the members, exacted of them an oath for 
the perpetual maintenance and eftabliſhment of their acts, ſimilar to that which 


had formerly been required by the duke of Gloceſter and his party, and which had : 


already proved ſo vain and fruitleſs. 


Born King and parliament met in the ſame diſpoſitions at ne So an Cn | 


anxious was Richard for the ſecurity of theſe acts, that he obliged the lords and 
commons to ſwear anew to them on the croſs of Canterbury ; and he ſoon after 
procured a bull from the Pope, by which they were, as he imagined, perpetu- 
ally ſecured and eſtabliſned $. The parliament, on the other hand, conferred on 
him for liſe the duties on wool, wool-fells, and leather, and granted him beſides, 


| © Cotton, p. 399, 400. Dugdale, vol. ii. p. 171. + Cotton, p. 370, 378. 
t Cotton, p. 371. $ Walſinghaw, p. 355. ” 5 
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They alſo reverſed the attainder of Treſilian and the other judges ; and with 
the approbation of the preſent judges, declared the anſwers, for which theſe 
magiſtrates had been impeached, to be juſt and legal * : And they carried ſo far 


their retroſpe& as to reverſe, on the petition of the lord Spencer, earl of Glo- 
ceſter, the attainder pronounced againſt the two Spencers in the reign of Ed- 


ward II T. The antient hiſtory of England is nothing but a catalogue of 
reverſals: Every thing is in fluctuation and movement: One faction is continu- 
ally undoing what was eſtabliſhed by another: And the multiplied oaths, which 
each party requires for the ſecurity of the en acts, . a Were conſci- 
ouſneſs of their inſtability. 

Tus parliament, before they were diffolved, elected a committee of twelve lords 
and ſix commoners , whom they veſted with the whole power both of lords and 


commons, and endowed with full authority to finiſh all buſineſs, which had been 


laid before the houſes, and which they had not had leiſure to bring to a concluſion $. 
This was a very unuſual conceſſion ; and tho? it was limited in the object, might, 
either immediately or as a precedent, have proved dangerous to the conſtitution : 
But the cauſe of that extraordinary meaſure was an event very ſingular and unex- 


pected, which engaged the attention of the parliament. 


AFTER the deſtruction of the duke of Gloceſter and the heads of that party, a 
miſunderſtanding broke out among thoſe noblemen, who had joined in the pro- 


ſecution ; and the King wanted either authority ſufficient to appeaſe it, or fore- 


ſight to prevent it. The duke of Hereford appeared in parliament, and accuſed 


the duke of Norfolk of having ſpoke to him, in private, many ſlanderous words 
of the King, and of having imputed to his majeſty an intention of ſubverting 
and deſtroying many of his principal nobility j, Norfolk denied the charge, 


gave Hereford the lie, and offered to prove his innocence by duel, The chal- 


| lenge was accepted: The time and place of combat were appointed: And as the 


event of this important trial by arms might require the interpoſition of legiſlative 
authority, the parliament thought it more ſuitable to delegate their power to a 


Statutes at large, 21 Rich. II. F Cotton, p. 372. : 
4 The names of the commiſſioners were the dukes of Lancaſter, York, Albemarle, Surrey, and Ex. 


| eter, the marquis of Dorſet, the earls of March; Saliſbury, Northumberland, Gloceſter, Wincheſter 


and Wiltſhire, John Buſſey, Henry Green, John Ruſſel, Robert Teye, Henry Chelmeſwike, and; l 
John Goloſre. It is to be remarked, that the duke of Lancafter always concurred with the reſt in a! 
their procecdings, even in the baniſhment of his ſon, which was afterwards fo much complained of. 

{ Cotton, p. 372. Walſingham, p. 355. | | Cotton, p. 372. Parliamentary hiſtory, 
vol. i. p. 490. 1 


com- 
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comjriites," thas: to ee the eden TN the uſual dime, which cuſtom Chap. XVII. 
and general convenience had preſcribed to it . 1 . 
Tus duke of Hereford. was certainly very little delicate in the point of honour, x 

to betray a private converſation to the ruin of the perſon who had entruſted him ;- 
and we may thence be:more-inclined to believe the duke of Norfolk's denial, than 
the other's aſſeveration. But Norfolk had in theſe tranſactions betrayed an equal | N 
neglect of honour, which brings him entirely to a level with his antagoniſt, Tho? 
he had publickly” joined with the duke of Gloceſter and that party in all the for- 
mer violences put upon the King; and his name ſands among the appellants who. 
accuſed the duke of Ireland and the other miniſters : Yer was he not aſhamed 
<F publickly to impeach his former aſſociates for the very crimes, which he had con- 
curred with them in committing, and his name encreaſes the lift of «thoſe ap- 
pellarits who brought them to a trial. Such were the principles and practices of 
theſe antient knights and er Wy the: e I the: feudal >> ran | 
» abc the reign of chivalry. - 3 
Tus liſts for this Aeclben or woch and right were appointed at Com 6 ; 
fore the King: All the nobility of England bandied into p parties, and adhered 
either to the one duke or the other: The whole nation was held in ſuſpence with 
* - , regard co the event: But when the two champions appeared in the field, accou- 
„ cteered for- che combat, the King interpoſed to prevent, both the preſent effyſion 
of ſich noble blood, And the future conſequences of the quarrel. By the advice 
and authority of the parliamentary commiſſioners, he ſtopped the duel; and to 

« ſhow his impartiality, he ordered, by the ſame authority, both the combatants to 

leave the kingdom , aſſigning one country for the place of Norfolk's exile, which 

| he declared en Dit and Pat d Heralved, which 0 1 to ten 

3 8 was k man 4 een and 0e of "©. and he 

| behaved himſelf with ſo much ſubmiſſion in theſe delicate circumſtances, that the 

; King, before his departure, promiſed to ſhorten the term of his exile four years ; 

and he alſo granted him letters patent. by which he was empowered, in caſe any 

inheritance ſhould in the mean time fall to him, to enter e in poſſeſ- 
ſion, and to poſtpone the doing homage till his return. 

| Tyxweakneſs and fluctuation of Richard's.councils appear no where more evi- 


dent than in the conduct of chis affair. No ſooner had Henry left the kingdom, — : 

ln the gd year of H A 

bab leaſt be ſuſſ — — W '« hy contalltg wa: nad vo. the comme 7 
| from like motives and convenience. ge p. $64. muy | 

t Conor, P. 380,  Wallngham, IG" 
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than the King's jealouſy of the immenſe power ind riches of that "ny bertel > 
and he was ſenſible, that, by Gloceſter's death, he had only removed 4 counter 
poize to the Laneaſtrian intereſt, which was now become formidable to his crown 

and Kingdom. Being informed, that Hereford had opened a treaty of marriage 
with the daughter of the duke of Berry, uncle to the French King, he deter- 
mined to prevent the finiſhing of an alliance, which would extend f6 much the 
intereſt of that nobleman into foreign countries; and he ſent over the earl of Saliſ. 
bury to Paris with a commiſſion for that purpoſe. | The death of che duke of 
Lancaſter, which happened ſoon after, called upon him to take new reſolutions: | 


with regard to that opulent ſutceſſion. The preſent duke, in'cofſequence of the 


King's patent, defired to be put in poſſeſſion: of the eſtate and juriſdictions of 
his father: But Richard, afraid of ſtrengthening the hands of a man, whom he 
had already ſo ſenſibly injured, applied to the parliamentary comthifioners, und 


| perſiiaded them that this affair was but an appendige of chat buſineſs,” Which 
the parliament had delegated to them. By their authority, he fevoked his let- 


ters patent, and retained poſſeſſion. of the eſtate of Lancaſter : And by the ſame 
authority, he ſcized and tried the duke's attorney, who had'procured and infifted 


on the letters, ind had him condemned as a traitor, for faithfully executing that 


truſt to his maſter * A moſt extravagant act of power! even tho” the King 


changed, in fayour of the erica the penaley ro cen ey To of e 


ment. 


 Hungy, the ae Guile of Eifer had 16% rel 7 his nde Fw | 

abilities, the eſteem of che public; and having ſerved with diſtinction againſt the 
infidels in Lithuania, he had joined to his other'praiſes-thoſe of piety and valour, 
virtues Which have at all times'a gren influence over mankind, and were, during 


thoſe ages, the qualities chiefly held in eſtimation -f. He was connected with 


moſt of the principal nobility by blood; alliances, br friendſhipz and as the in- 


Jury, done him by the King, might in its conſecquences affect all of them, he 5 
eaſily brought them, by a ſenſe of common intereſt, to take part in his reſent- . 


ment. The people, who muſt have an object of affection, and who found no- 


thing in the King's perſon, which they could love or revere, and were even diſ- 
guſted wich many. parts of his conduct q, . tadaferred deu that atrach- | 


* Tyrrel, vol. Ui. part 2. p. 991, from the „ + Walfingham, p p- 343. | 
1 He levied | fines from thoſe who had ten years before joined the duke of Gloceſter and his party: 
They were pbliged to pay. him money, before he would low, them to enjoy the benefit of the i in- 


ſuffice, It is indeed likely, that his miniſters would abuſe - hg Sov put into their hands ; and this 
grievance extended to very many people. ann _— in NIE this practice as a great op- 
n 1 5 Otterburn, p. 5 | 


ment, 
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ment, nn death of reacts of Gloceſter.had left without any fixed di- Chap. XVII. 


ee His misfortunes yere lamented ; the injuſtice, which he had ſuffered, 
., complained of ; ; and all men turned their eyes towards him, .as the only A 
+ who could. ien the Joſt hnogur gi the pation, 5 redreſs . Wee abuſes of 
. the, goxrernment. 


- Wruz ſuch uns the Fe . the intabdfebts Ratera of 
Wren for Ireland, in order to revenge the death of his couſin, Roger earl of Henry. 


Marche, the preſumptive heir of the grown, who had lately been ſlain in a ſkir- 
mne, che natives; and he thereby left the kingdom of England open to the 


att un e his provoked and ambitious enemy. Henry, embarking at Nantz 4th July, 


oe of Hxty. perſons, among whom. were the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
—_ 22 Arundel, nephew to that prelate, landed at Ravenſpur in 
_ +Yorkſhice 3. and was immediately joined by the earls of Northumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, two of the moſt potent barons in England. "He here took a 


ſolemn oath, chat he had no other purpoſe in this invaſion, than to recover the 


dutchy of Lancaſter, unjuſtly detained from him; and he invited all his friends 
„i Eagland, and all lovers of their country, to ſecond him in this reaſonable and 
moderate pretenſion. Every place was in commotion: The malecontenits i in all 
quarters fle w. to arms; London diſcovered: the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of its diſpo- 


--ſition to. mutiny and rebellion: And Henry's army, l on 8 93 


march, ſoon amounted to the number of 60, ooo men. 


Tux duke of York was left guardian of the realm 32 a place to which his birch General in- 
- jntitled him, but which both his ſlender abilicies, and his natural connexions With recon 


© the duke of Lancaſter, rendered him utterly incapable of filling in ſuch a dan- 
gerous emergency. All the chief nobility, who were attached to the crown, and 
who could either have ſeconded the guardian's.good intentions, or have over- 
awed his infidelity, had attended the King into Ireland; and the efforts of Rich. 
.. ard's. friends were every where more feeble than thoſe of his enemies. The duke 
4b Tork, however; appointed the rendezvous- of his forces ar. St. Albans, and 
- ſoon aſſembled an army of {40,000 men; but found them entirely deſtitute of 
real and attachment to the royal cauſe, and more iriclined to join the party of 
the rebels. He hearkened therefore very readily to a meſſage from Henry, who- 
entreated him not to oppoſe a loyal and humble ſupplicant in the recovery of his 
legal patrimony; and the Guardian even declared publickly that he would ſecond 
his nephew in fo reaſonable a requeſt. His army, embraced with acclamations the 
ſame party; and the duke of Lancaſter, reinforced by their numbers, was now © 
entirely. maſter of the Singdom. He haſtened to Briſtol, into which ſome. of 
the King's miniſters had thrown themſelves z and ſoon * that place to ſur- . 
| Mms render, 
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Chap. XVII render, he yielded to the cries of oh populace, and without giving 1 1 _ 
_ 1 239% ordered the earl of Wiltſhire, Sir John Buſſy, and Sir Henry n. whom he. 
there took priſoners, to be led out to immediate execution, | 


- | Tas King, receiving intelligence of this invaſion and infurre@tion; dated f 
cover from Ireland, and landed in Milford Haven with a body of 20, ooo men: 
But even this army, ſo much inferior to the enemy, were either over- awed by : 
the general combination of the kingdom, or | ſeized with the ſame ſpirit of 
rebellion; and they gradually deſerted, him, till he found that he had not 
above 6000 men, who followed his Randard. It appeared, r 60 
retire ſecretly from this ſmall body, which ſerved only to expoſe him . 
and he fled to the iſle of Angleſea, where he purpoſed to -embarlne 
Ireland or France, and there await. the fayourable opportunities,” which the re- 
turn of his ſubjects to a ſenſe of duty, or their future diſcontents againſt the duke 
of Lancaſter, would probably afford him. Henry, ſenſible of this danger, ſent 
N do him the earl of Northumberland with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty and 
ſubmiſſion ; and that nobleman, by treachery. and falſe oaths, made himſelf ma 
terer of the King's perſon, and carried him to his enemy at Flint-caſtle. Richard was 
iſt Septr. conducted to London, by the duke of Lancaſter, who was there received with the 
AAk  acclamations of the mutinous populace. It is pretended, that the recorder met | 
him on the road; and in the name of the city, entreated him, for the public + * | 
ſafety, to put Richard to death, with all his adherents who were priſoners ; but 
the duke very prudently determined to make 'many others participate of his guilt, 
before he would proceed to thoſe extremities. For this purpoſe, he iſſued writs 


of election in the King's ame, and e the ee n of a * 7 
| Hament at Weſtminſter. 


Sven of the peers, as were re the moſt devoted t to the King; were cithet fled or w- 0 
priſoned z and no opponents, even among the barons, dared to appear againſt Hen- - 

ry amid that ſcene of outrage and violence, which commonly attends revolutions, * 

more eſpecially in England during thoſe turbulent ages: And it is alſo eaſy to ima- 
Sine, that a houſe of commons, elected during this univerſal ferment, and this 
triumph of the Lancaſtrian party, would be extremely attached to that cauſe, and 
ready to ſecond every ſuggeſtion of their leader. That order, being as yet of too 

little weight to ſtem the torrent, was always carried along with it, and ſerved only 
| to encreaſe the violence, which the public intereſt requited it ſhould endeavour to 
Depoſition of controul. The duke of Lancaſter; therefore, ſenſible that he would be entirely 
. King. maſter, began to carry his views to the crown itſelf z and he deliberated- with. his 
— Partitans concerning the moſt proper means of effecting his W e He 

; 4. 1. 5 ; 


| firſt 


. 
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firſt pings; a 5 Me from Richard ® ; but as he knew, that that deed would Chap. XVIL. 
plainly appear the reſult of force and fear, he alſo propoſed, notwithſtanding the 


1399- 
_ danger of the precedent to himſelf and his poſterity, to have him ſolemnly de- dy 7 
Ne in parliament for his pretended tyranny and miſconduct. A charge, conſiſt- 

ing of thirty-three e was accordingly drawn up againſt him, and preſented 
to MG aſſembly F. | 
I.,x we examine theſe ela which are expreſſed with extreme acrimony againſt | 
| Richard, we ſhall find, that, except ſome raſh ſpeeches, which are imputed to 
him 4, and of whoſe reality, as they are ſaid to have paſſed in private converſation, 
we may very reaſonably entertain ſome doubt; the chief amount of the charge is 
contained in his violent conduct during the two laſt years of his reign, and naturally 
divides itſelf into two principal heads. The firſt and moſt conſiderable is the 
revenge, which he took on the princes and great barons, who had formerly 
uſurped, and ſtill perſevered in controuling and threatning his authority; the 
ſecond is the violation of the-laws and general privileges of his people. But the 
* former, however irregular in many of its circumſtances, was fully ſupported by 
authority of parliament, and was but a copy of the violence, which the princes 
and barons themſelves, during their former triumph, had exerciſed againſt him 
and his party. The detenſion of Laneaſter's eſtate was, properly ſpeaking, a 
revocation, by the appearance at leaſt of parliamentary authority, of a' grace, 
- "which the King himſelf\ had formerly granted. him. The murder of Gloceſter | 
(for the ſecret execution, however merited, of that prince, certainly deſerves this 
- appellation) was a private deed, formed not any precedent, and implied not any 
aſſumed or arbitrary power of the crown, which could juſtly give umbrage to 
the people. It was really the effect of the King's weaknefs, rather than ambition, 
and proves, that, inſtead of being dangerous to the conſtitution, he reiten not 
even the authority requiſite for the execution of the laws. | 
Tur ſecond head of accuſation, as it conſiſts moſtly of general facts, Mas framed 
| by Richard's inveterate enemies, and was never allowed to be anſwered by him 
or his friends; it is more difficult to form a judgment of. The greateſt part of 
| theſe grievances, objected to Richard, ſeems to be the exertion of arbitrary preroga- 
tives; ſuch as the diſpenſing power I, leyying'purveyance $, employing the mar- 
| thaPs court I, extorting loans ®, granting protections from law ſuits ; pre- 
rogatives, which, tho? often N of, had often been exerciſed by his 
predeceſſors, and ſtiſl continued to be ſo by his ſucceſſors. Bur whether his ir- 


EKuyghtod, p. 274. Ouerbourne, p: 212. + Tyrrel, vol. iii, part 2. p. 10086 rota the- 
records, Knygbton, p. 2748. Olerbourne, p. 214- 5 t Art. 16, 265. 
Art. 13-17, 18, $ Art 22. 4 Art. 27: . 14. F Art. 16. 
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Chap. XVII regular Abts of this kind were" more kequent and injudie 2 
399. "uſual, or were only laid hold of and more exaggerated, by th | 
"the weakneſs of his reign had given birth, we are hot able at chis diſtance to de- 
"termine with certainty, There is however one dftumiſtance, in which his conduct 
"is viſibly different from that of his grandfather : He is not accuſed of having 
impoſed one arbitrary tax, without conſent of parliament, during his Whole 
"reign : Scarce a year paſſed during che teign of Edwärd, which was free from 
complaints with regard to this gfieyour and dangerous exertion of aurhortty! Bur, 
| Perhaps, the great aſcendant, "which ' Edward had' acquired Over his people, to- | 
' gether with his great prudence,” enabled him to make à uſe very advantageous to 
his ſübjekts of this and other arbitrary prerogatives, and rendered them à ſmaller 
* grievance in his hands, than'a leſs abſolute? authority'in"thoſe- of his grandſon. 
This is a point, which it would be raſſi for us to decide poſitively" on either ſide; 
but ät is certain, chat a charge drawn up by the duke of TLanecaſter, and aſſented 
to by a patliament, fituated in theſe cireumſtances, forms no manfler of Preſump- 
tion With tegard to the vnuſual e 0 or nen of the Na conduet' in , 
*this particular z | 
"Wytn the. charge igaiaſt Richard Was pretend doc "E654 then: it 
"was Table, almoſt in Every article, to "objections, it was not canvaſſed,” nor ex- 
„ amined, nor diſputed i in either houſe, and feemed to be received with unanimous 
e. One man alone, the biſhop of Carliſle, had the courage, ION 1 


* 


we learn Doch Cotton, p. * chat the King. Arenen told; wann 1 a 
were ſunder ly bound to him, and namely in forbearing to charge them with difmes. and fifteens, the. which ; 
be meant no more 10 churge them in bis own perſon, Theſe words, no more, allude to the practice of 

his predeceſſors :. He had not himſelf impoſed any arbitrary taxes: "Even the parliament in the ar. * 

titles of his depoſition,” tho they en ee taxes; affirm not, that'they were anne . 
or by arbitrary will. 

| + To ow how little credit i is to he given.to this: charge, 3 Richard, we may obſerve, that ' 
Jaw i in the 13 Edw. III. had been made againſt the continuance of ſheriffs for more than one year: 

50 But the inconveniences of changes having afterwards appeared from experience, the commons in the 
"twentieth of this King, applied by petition that the ſheriffs might be continued 3 tho' that petition 
had not been enacted into à ſtatute, by reaſon of other diſagreeable circumſtances,” which attended it, 
See Cotton, p. 361. It was certainly a very moderate exerciſe of the diſpenſing power for the King 
to continue che ſheriffs, after he found that that practice would be acceptable to his ſubjects, and had 

been applied for by one houſe of parliament Yet is this made an article of charge againſt him by the, _ 
WI preſent parliament. See art. 18. Walſingbam ſpeaking of a period early in Richard's minority, ſays, . 

Bur wwhat' do ad of Parliiment A, when, after they are made, they take no' eff ; fince ih King, 

_ by the advice of . the privy council, takes upon bim to alter, or wholly ſet afide, all tbſe things, which by 
general carſent bad been ordained in farlininent ? If Richard, therefore, exerciſed the diſpenſing power, 
1 was f by the ne La his uncles and N and indeed of all his Ne from 

7 . 
1 e . | | this 
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this 1 ane and violence, to appear in defence of his unhappy maſter, Chap. xv1t. 


and to plead. his cauſe againſt all the power of the prevailing party. Tho' ſome 


topics, employed by that virtuous prelate, may ſeem to favour too much the 
doctrine of paſlive obedience, and to make too large a ſacrifice of the rights of 
mankind; he was naturally puſhed into that extreme by his abhorrence of the 
preſent licentious factions; and ſuch. igtrepidity, as well as diſintereſtedneſs of 
behaviour, proves, that, whatever his ſpeculative principles were, his heart was 
elevated far above the meannels and abject ſubmiſſion of a ſlave. He repreſented 
to the parliament, that all the abuſes of government, which could juſtly be im- 
puted to Richard, far from amounting to tyranny, were merely the reſult of 
error, youth, or miſguided council, and admitted of a remedy, mgre caſy and 
ſalutary, than a total ſubverſion of the conſtitution. That even had they been 
much more violent and dangerous than they really were, they had chiefly pro- 
ceeded from former examples of reſiſtance, which, making the prince ſen- 
ſible of his precarious ſituation, had obliged bim to eſtabliſh his throne by ir- 


regular and arbitrary expedients. That a rebellious diſpoſition i in ſubjects was the 
principal cauſe of tyranny in Kings: Las could never ſecure the ſubject, which | 


did not give ſecurity to the ſovereign : And if the maxim of inviolable loyalty, 
which formed the baſis of the, Engliſh government, were once rejected, the pri- 


8 vileges, belonging to the ſeveral orders of the ſtate, inſtead of being fortified by that 


licentiouſaeſs, would thereby loſe the ſureſt foundation of their force and. ſtability. 
That the parliamentary depoſition of Edward II. far from making a precedent, 
which could controul this maxim, was the only example. of ſucceſsful violence; 


and it was ſufficiently to be lamented, that crimes were ſo. often committed in the 


world, without eſtabliſhing prigciples which might juſtify and authorize them. 
That even that precedent, falſe and dangerous as it was, could never. warrant the 
preſent exceſſes, which, were ſo much greater, and which would entail diſtraction 
and miſery on the nation, to their lateſt poſterity. That the ſucceſſion, at leaſt, 
of the crown, was then preſerved. inviolate The lineal heir was placed on the 
throne :, And the people had an opportunity, by theit legal obedience to him, of 
| making atonement for the violences which they had committed againſt bis prede- 

ceſſor. That a deſcendant of Lionel, duke of Clarence, the elder brother of the 

late duke of Lancaſter, had been declared in parliament. ſucceſſor to the crown : 
He had left poſterity : Aud their title, however it might be overpowered by pre- 


ſent force and faction, could never be obliterated from the minds of the people : L | 


That if the turbulent diſpoſition alone of the nation, had overturned the well 
. eſtabliſhed throne of ſo good a prince as Richard; what bloody commotions 
muſt * when the fame . was united to the motive of 5 the legal 
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| wn undoubted heie to his authority? That the new government, intended to be 
eſtabliſhed, would ſtand on no principles; and would ſcarce retain any pretence, 
by which it could challenge the obedience of men of ſenſe or virtue. That the 
claim of lineal deſcent was ſo groſs as ſcarcely to deceive the moſt ignorant of the 
| populace: Conqueſt could never be pleaded by a rebel againſt his ſovereign : The 
conſent of the people had no authority in a monarchy not derived from conſent, 
but eſtabliſhed by hereditary right; and however the nation might be juſtified, in 
depoſing the miſguided Richard, it could never have any reaſon for paſſing by 
his lawful heir and ſucceſſor, who was plainly innocent. And that the duke of 
Lancaſter would give them but a bad ſpecimen of the legal moderation, which 
might be expected from his future government, if he added, to the crime of his 
paſt rebellion, the guilt of excluding the family, which, both by right of blood, 
and by declaration of parliament, would, in caſe of Richard's deceaſe, or volun- 
tary reſignation, have been received as the undoubted heirs of the monarchy d. 
ALL the circumſtances of this event, compared to thoſe attending the late revo- 
Jution in 1688, ſhow the difference between a great and civilized nation, deli- 
berately vindicating its eſtabliſhed privileges, and a turbulent and barbarous ariſ- 
tocracy, plunging headlong from the extremities of one faction into thoſe of ano- 
ther. This noble freedom of the biſhop of Carliſle, inſtead of being applauded; 
was not ſo much as tolerated : He was immediately arreſted, by orders of the duke 
of Lancaſter, and ſent a priſoner to the abbey of St. Albans. No farther debate 
was attempted : Thirty-three long articles of charge were, in one meeting, voted 
_ againſt Richard; and voted unanimouſly by the ſame peers and prelates, who, a 
little before, had voluntarily and unanimouſly authorized thoſe very. facts of vio - 
lence, of which they now complained. That prince, was depoſed by the ſuffrages of 
both houſes; and the throne being now vacant, the duke of Lancaſter ſtepped 
forth, and having croſſed himſelf on his forehead, and on his breaſt, and called 
upon the name of Chriſt F, he pronounced theſe words, which we hall give in 
the original language, becauſe of their ſingularity. 


In the name of Fadber, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 1 Henry of Lancaſter, challenge this 
rewme of Ynglande, and the croun, with all the membres, and the appurtenances , 
als I that am deſcendit by right line of the blode, coming fro the gude King Henry therde, 
and throge that right that God of bis grace Bath ſent me, with helpe of kyn, and of 


my frendes to recover it; the which rewme was in pot 10 be ondone by . of geo- 
vernance, and ondoying of the gude lawes 4. | 


In order to underſtand this ſpeech,. it muſt be obſeived, that there 1 was a filly : 
ſtory, received among ſome of the loweſt vulgar, that nent earl of Lancaſter, 


* Sir John Heywarde, p. 101, Cotton, p. 369. t Knyghton, p. 2757. 


ſon 


ſon of Henry III. was really the elder brother of Edward I. but that, by reaſon Chap. XVII. 
of ſome deformities in his perſon, he had been poſtponed in the ſucceſſion, 1399 
and his younger brother impoſed on the nation in his ſtead. As the preſent 
duke of Lancaſter inherited from Edmond by his mother, this genealogy made 1 
him the true heir of the monarchy z and it is therefore inſinuated in Henry's ſpeech : + | | 
But the abſurdity was too groſs to be openly avowed either by him, or by the par- 
liament. The caſe is the ſame with regard to his right of conqueſt: He was a 
ſubje& who rebelled againſt his ſovereign : He entered the kingdom with a reti- 
nue of no more than ſixty perſons: He could not therefore be the conqueror of 
England; and this right is accordingly infinuated, not avowed. Still there is a 
third claim, derived from his merits in ſaving the.nation from tyranny and oppreſ- 
© fion; and this claim is alſo inſinuated: But as it ſeemed, by its nature, better 
calculated as a reaſon for his being elected King by a free choice, which he was 
determined never to avow; than for giving him an immediate right of poſſeſſions | 
he durſt not ſpeak openly even on this head; and to obviate any notion of | 
election, he challenges the crown as his due, either by acquiſition or inheritance. 
The whole forms ſuch a piece of jargon and nonſenſe, as is almoſt without ex- 
ample: No objection however was made to it in the parliament : The unanimous - 
voice of lords and commons placed Henry on the throne + e became King, no- 
body could tell how or wherefore: The title of the houſe of Marche, formerly 
recognized by parliament, was neither invalidated nor repealed; but paſſed over 
in total Glence : And as.a concern for the liberties of the people ſcemsto have had 
no hand in this revolution, their right to diſpoſe of the government, as well as 
all their other privileges, was left preciſely on the ſame footing as before. But 
Henry, having, when he claimed the crown, dropped ſome obſcure hint con- 
cerning conqueſt, which, it was thought, might endanger theſe privileges, he 
ſoon after made a public declaration, that he did not thereby intend to deprive any 
one of his franchiſes or liberties *: Which was the only Sc that had 
common ſenſe or meaning, in all theſe tranſactions. 1 | 
Tu ſubſequent events diſcover the ſame headlong violence of conduct, and | 
1 | the ſame rude notions of civil government. The depoſition of Richard diſſolved ** October. | 
the parliament : It was neceſſary to ſummon a new one: And Henry, in fix days 
after, called together, without any new election, the ſame members; and this aſ- 
ſembly he denominated a' new parliament. They were employed in the uſuat 
taſk of reverſing every deed of the oppoſite party. All the acts of the laſt par- 1 
Aiament of Richard, which had been confirmed by their oaths, and by a papal X 


| bull, were abrogated: All the afts, which had paſſed in dhe parliament where * | 
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a XVII. Gloceſter prevailed, and which had . abrogated by Richard, were ein re · 


1399. 


eſtabliſnedꝰ: The anſwers of Treſillian, and the other judges, which a parlia- 
ment had ee but which a new parliament and new judges had approved, 
here received a ſecond condemnation. The peers, who had accuſed Gloceſter, 


5 Arundel and Warwic, and who had received higher titles for that piece of ſervice, 
were all of them degraded from their new dignities: Even the practice of proſe- 


cuting appeals in parliament y as wholly aboliſhed; and trials were reſtored to the 
courſe of common law +. The natural effect of this conduct was to render the 


people giddy with ſuch rapid and perpetual changes, and to make them loſe all | 


23 October. 


notions of right and wrong in the meaſures of government. 


Tux earl of Northumberland made a motion, in the houſe of peers, wich ks 5 
to the unhappy prince whom they had depoſed. He aſked them, what advice 


they would give the King for the future treatment of him; ſince Henry was re- 


folved to ſpare his life. They unanimouſly replied, that he ſhould be impriſoned 


under a ſecure guard, in ſome ſecret place, and ſhould be deprived of all com- 


merce with any of his friends or partizans. It was eaſy to foreſee, that he would 
not remain long alive in the hands of ſuch barbarous and ſanguinary enemies. 


Marder of the Hiſtorians differ with regard to the manner, in which he was murdered. It was 
King. long the prevailing opinion, that Sir Piers Exton, and others of his guards, fell 
upon him in the caſtle of Pomfret, where he was confined, and diſpatched him | 


with their halberts. But it is more probable, that he was ſtarved to death in pri- | 


| fon; and after all ſubſiſtence was denied him, he prolonged his unhappy life, it is 
- faid, for a fortnight, before he reached the end of his miſeries. This aceount is 
more conſiſtent with the ſtory, that his body was expoſed in public, and that no 


85 Hisebarater. 


upon his memory. But after making all proper abatements, he ſtill appears to 


marks of violence were obſerved upon it. He died in the thirty-fourth year of 
his age, and the twenty-third of his reign. He left no Fan _— _ 
mate or illegitimate. 

AuL the writers, who have tranſmitted to us the hiſtory of Richard, compoſed : 
their works during the reigns of the Lancaſtrian princes ; and candor requires; 
that we ſhould not give entire credit to the reproaches which have been thrown. - 


have been a weak prince, and unfit for government, leſs for want of natural parts 
anch capacity, than of ſolid judgment and of a good education. He was violent in 


his temper, profuſe in his expences ; fond of idle ſhow and magnificence; de- 
voted to favourites, and addicted to pleaſure : Paſſions, all of them, the moſt 


inconfiſtent with a prudent ceconomy, and conſequently dangerous i in a limite 
and mixed government. Had he poſſeſſed the talents of gaining, and ſtill more 


| © Cotton, p. 390. - + Henry IV. cap. 14. 3 | | 
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thols of over-awing, his great bam he might have ale all the misfortunes { Chap, XVII. 


of his reign, and been allowed to carry much farther his oppreſſions over the 
people, if he really was guilty of any, without their daring to rebel, or even to 

murmur againſt him. But when the grandees were tempted, by his want of pru- 
| dence and of vigour, to reſiſt his authority, and execute the moſt violent enterprizes 


upon him, he was. naturally led to ſeek for an opportunity of retaliation ; juſtice. 


was neglected ; the lives of the chief nobility ſacrificed ; and all theſe evils ſeem to 

have proceeded.leſs from a ſettled deſign of eſtabliſhing arbitrary power, than from 
the inſolence of victory, and the neceſſities of the King's ſituation, : The manners 
indeed of the age were the chief ſource of ſuch. violences: Laws, which were 
| feebly executed in peaceable times, loſt all their authority during public convul- 
fions : Both parties were alike guilty : Or if any difference may be remarked be- 
tween them, we ſhall find, that the, authority of the crown, being more legal, 
was commonly carried, when it nn to leſs ane nn chan thoſe 
of the ariſtocracy. - 

On comparing the conduct and events of this 5 mth thabas the preced- 

| ing, we ſhall find equal reaſon to admire Edward, and to blame Richard; but the 


circumſtance of oppoſition, ſurely, will not lie in the ſtrict regard-paid by the 
former to national privileges, and the neglect of them by the latter. On the 
contrary, the prince gf ſmall abilities, as he felt his want of power, ſeems to have 


been always more moderate i in this reſpect than the other. Every parliament aſ- 


mbled during the reign of Edward, remonſtrate againſt the exertion of ſumnm 
| arbitrary prerogative or other: We hear not any complaints of that kind during 


the reign of Richard, till the aſſembling of his laſt parliament, which was ſum- 
| moned by his inveterate enemies, which dethroned him, which framed their com- 
plaints during the time of the moſt furious convulſions, and whoſe teſtimony can 
therefore have, on that account, much leſs authority with every equitable judge *. 
Both theſe princes experienced the encroachments of the Great upon their autho- 


rity. Edward, reduced to neceſſities, was obliged to make an expreſs bargain 


with his parliament, and to ſell ſome of his prerogatives for preſent ſupply z but 
as they were acquainted with his genius and capacity, they ventured not to de- 
mand any exorbitant conceſſions, or ſuch as were incompatible with regal and 
ſovereign power : The weakneſs of Richard tempted the parliament to extort 


a commiſſion, which in a manner dethroned the prince, and transferred the 
ſceptre into the hands of the nobility. The events were alſo ſuirable to rhe 


character of each. Edward had no ſooner got the ſupply, than he departed 
from the engagements, which had induced the parliament to grant it : he opealy 


Wy Compare, i in this view, the * = the records, by Sir Robert Cotton, duting theſe two 


reigns. a 
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them theſe concefiops ; and he reſumed: and retained all his prerogatives. - But 
Richard, becauſe he was detected in eonfulting and deliberating with the judges on 
the lawfulneſs of reſtoring the conſtitution, found his barons immediately in 
arms againſt him; was deprived of his liberty; ſaw his favourites, his minifters, 
his tutor, butchered before his face, or baniſhed and attainted; and was obliged: 
to give way to all this violence. There cannot be a more remarkable oppoſition: 
between the fortunes of two princes: Ie were happy for ſociety, that this oppoli-- 
tion depended always on the juſtice or injuſtice- of the meaſures which men em- 


brace; and not rather on the different K cpa and e e 
which theſe meaſures are ſupported. 


Miſcellaneous Tak was a ſenſible decay of the bathoriey of the ecclefialtios rally this po- | 


tranſ ions 


riod. The difguft, Which the laity had received from the numerous uſurpations- 


both of the court of Rome, and of their own clergy, had weaned the kingdom 


very much from ſuperſtition z and ſtrong ſymptoms appeared, from time to: 
time, of a general defire to ſhake off the bondage of the Romiſh-church. In- 
the committee of eighteen, to whom Richard's laſt parliament delegated their 
whole power, there is not the name of one ecclefiaſtic to be found; a negle& which 
* almoſt without example, while the Catholie religion ſubſiſted in England . 
Tut averſion entertained againſt the eſtabliſhed church ſoon found princip 15 
and tenets, and reaſonings, by whieh it could juſtify and ſupport itſelf. Ibn. 
Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, educated at Oxford, began, in the latter end of Ed - 
ward III. to ſpread the doctrines of reformation by his difcourſes, ſermons, and 
writings z and he made many diſciples among men of. all' ranks and' ſtations. 


He ſeems to have been a man of parts and learning; and has the honour of: 


1 * 
7 "hw 
. 


being the firſt perſon in Europe, who publicly called in queſtion thoſe doctrines, 


which had univerſally paſſed for certain and undiſputed during ſo many . : 


® The following paſſage in Cotton's s Abridgment, p. 196, ſhows a. ſtrange prejudice againſt has 
church and churchmen. The commons afterward: coming into the parliament, and making their protefta- 
tien, be aued, tba t. for want of good red eſi about the King' s penſon in his houſehold, in all his courts touc 
maintainers in every county, and purveyors, the commons were daily p lied and nothing defended againſt 
the enemy, and that it ſhould forrtly deprive the King and unde the flare. Wherefore in the ſame $OVern- 
ment, they entirely require redreſs. Whereupon the King appointed ſundry biſhops, lords and nobles, to fit in 
_ privy council about theſe matters : Who fince that. they muft begin at the head and go at the regueft of the 
commons, they, in the preſence of the King, charged his confe, Wer not to come into the court but upon the four 
principal feſtivals, . We ſhould little expect that a Popiſh privy council, in order to preſerve the King's 
morals, ſhould order his confeſſor to be kept at a diſtance from him. This incident happened in the 


minority of Richard, As the popes had for a long time reſided at Avignon, and the majority of the 
cred college were Frenchmen, this circumſtance naturally encreaſed the averſion of the nation to the 


pepe power: rr | 
| | Wick. 


* 


b i oe on 


Wirk bing well as his diſeiples, who geceired FRE name of Wieklif- Chap. xv 


fites or L. allards, was diſtinguiſhed by a able auſterity of life and man 

ners; a circumſtance common to almoſt all thoſe who dogmatize in any new way, 
| bath becauſe men, who draw to them the attention of the public, and expoſe them-- 
ſelves to the odiunrof: great multitudes, are obliged to be very guarded in their 
conduct, and becauſe few, who have a ſtrong propenſity to N or buſineſs, 
will enter. upon ſo difficult and laborious an undertaking, The doctrines of 
Wickliffe, being detived from his ſearch into the ſcriptures and into eccleſiaſtical: 
antiquity, were nearly the ſame with thoſe propagated by the reformers in the 
 fixteenth century: He only carried ſome af them farther than was done by the 
more ſober part of theſe reformers.. He denied the doctrine of the real preſence, . 
the ſupremaey of the church of Rome, the merit of monaſtic vows.:: He main- 
tained,.. that the ſcripture. was the ſole rule of faith; that the church was depen- 
dant on the ſtate, and ought. to be reformed by it;; that the clergy, ought to- 
poſſeſs no eſtates 3; that the begging friars were a general nuiſance, and ought not 
to be ſupported * . that the numerous ceremonies of the church were hurtful to 
true piety :: He alſertes, that oaths were unlawful, that dominion was founded in 
grace, that every thing was ſubject to fate and deſtiny, and that all men were 
predeſtivated either to eternal falvation-or reprobation . From the whole of his- 
doctrines, Wickliffc appears to have been ſtrongly tinctured with enthuſiaſm, and 
to have been thereby the better qualified to oppoſe a church, whoſe diſtinguiſh+- 
ing character was ſuperſtition, 


\ Tax. propagation of theſe. principles gave great alarm to the clergy3: and a. 


© bull was iſſued by Pope Gregory XI. for taking Wickliffe into cuſtody, and 
examining into the ſcope. of his opinions . Courtney, biſhop of London, cited? 
bim before his tribunal; but the reformer had now got very powerful protec--- - 


tors, who ſcreened. him from the eccleſiaftical joriſdiction. The duke of Lan- 


caſter, who then governed the kingdom, . encouraged the principles of Wickliffe ; 


| and he made no {cruple, as well as lord Piercy, the mareſchal, to appear openly in 
court with him, in order to give him countenance upon his trial: He even in- 
ſiſted, that Wickliffe ſhould fir in the biſhop's preſence, while his principles were 
examined: Courtney cxclaimed againſt this inſult : The mob of London, thinking 
their prelate affronted; attacked the duke and mareſchal, who eſcaped from their 
hands- with ſome n. ö. And the populace, ſoon- after, broke into the - 


5 * Walkingham, p. 191. 208. 283, 284. Spelman coneil. vol. ii. p. 630. Knygbton, p- 6. 
+ Harpsfield, p. 668. 673, 674 Waldenf. tom. 1. lib, 3. art. f. cap. 8. t Spelm Cone. 
vol. jj, p. 62 . Wallingham, p. 201, 202, 203. $ PR" in Hitt. -Wickl. p. 683... 
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The biſhop of London had the merit of appeaſing their fury and reſentment.” 
Tus duke of Lancaſter, however, till continued his protection to Wickliffe, 


| during the minority of Richard; and the principles of that reformer had ſo far 


propagated themſelves, that when the Pope ſent to Oxford a new bull againſt 
theſe doctrines, the univerſity deliberated for ſome time, whether they ſhould 
receive the bull; and they never took any vigorous meaſures i in conſequence of the 
papal orders“. Even the populace of London were at length brought to entertain 
favourable ſentiments of this reformer : When he was cited before a ſynod at 
Lambeth, the mob broke into the aſſembly, and ſo overawed the prelates, who _ 
found both the people and the court - Wu them, that they diſmiſſed him with- 
out any farther cenſures, 5 


Taz clergy, we may well believe,” were more wanting in power than jefloadon | 


to puniſh this new hereſy, which ſtruck at all their credit, poſſeſſions and autho- 
rity. But there was hitherto no law in England, by which the ſecular arm was 


empowered to ſupport orthodoxy z and the eccleſiaſtics endeavoured to ſupply the 
defect by a very extraordinary and yery unwarrantable artifice. In the year 1381, 


there was an act paſſed, enjoining ſheriffs to apprehend the preachers of hereſy 


and their abettors ; but this ſtatute had been ſurreptitiouſly obtained by the cler- 
gy, and had the formality of an enrolment without the conſent of the commons. 
In the ſubſequent ſeſſion, the lower houſe complained. of this fraud; affirmed, 
that they had no intention to bind themſelves to the prelates farther than their 
anceſtors had done before them; and required that the pretended ſtatute ſhould 
be repealed, which was done accordingly . But it is remarkable, that, notwith- 
ſtanding this vigilance of the commons, the clergy had ſo much art and influ- 
ence, that the repeal was ſuppreſſed, and the act, which never had any legal autho- 
rity, remains to this day upon the ſtatute book : Tho? the clergy till Fang 


| Proper to keep it in reſerve, and not proceed to the immediate execution of i ir,” 


Zur beſides the defect of power in the church, which ſaved Wickliffe, that 
reformer himſelf, notwithſtanding. his enthuſiaſm, ſeems not to have been actu- 


ated by the ſpirit of martyrdom ; and in all ſubſequent trials before the prelates, 
he ſo explained away his doctrine by tortured meanings, as to render it quite in- 


nocent and inoffenſive F, Moſt of his followers imitated his cautious diſpoſi- 
tion, and ſaved themſelves either by recantations or explanations, | He died of a 
palſy in the year 1385, at his rectory of Lutterworth in the county of Leiceſter 


| and the clergy, mortified ge he ſhould have eſcaped their * took care, 


» Wood's Ant. Oxon. lib. 1. p. 191, &c. Walſogham, p. 201. | '+ Coton's W. 
p. 285. 4 5 Rich. II. chap. 5. $ Walſingham, p- 206, N p. 2655, 2656. 
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| beſides afluring 3 of his eternal damnation, to We” his laſt diſtemper as Chap. XVII, 
a viſible. judgment of heaven. upon him for his multiplied hereſies and impictics ®, _ 139% 
Tax proſelytes, however, of Wickliffe's opinions ſtill encreaſed in England +: | 
Some monkiſh writers repreſent the half of the kingdom as infected by thoſe prin= 
ciples : They were carried over to Bohemia by ſome. youth of that nation, who * 
ſtudied in Oxford: But thoꝰ the age ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, 
affairs were not yet fully ripe for this great revolution; and the finiſhing blow to 
eccleſiaſtical. power was reſerved to 2 290 of more ann literature, and 
W for novelties. STEP. 
 MeanwaiLs, the Engliſh 3 3 2 the . and 5 
" ie court of Rome by more ſober and more legal expedients. They enacted anew = 
the ſtatute of proviſors, and affixed. higher penalties to the tranſgreſſion of it, 
which, in ſome inſtances, was even made capital 1. The court of Rome had 
fallen upon a new device, which encreaſed their authority over the prelates: The 
Pope, who found that the expedient of arbitrarily depriving them was violent and 
liable to oppoſition, attained the ſame end by transferring ſuch of them, as were 
obnoxious, to poorer ſees, and even to nominal ſees, in partibus infidelium.- It 
was thus that the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhops of Durham and Chicheſ- 
ter, the King's minifters, had been treated after the prevalence of Gloceſter's 
faction: The good biſhop of Carliſle met with the ſame fate after the acceſſion. _ 
of Henry IV. For the Pope always joined with the prevailing powers when they did 
not thwart his pretenſions. The parliament, in the reign of Richard, enacted a 
law againſt this abuſe : And the King made a general remonſtrance to the court 
Nos Rome againſt all thoſe impoſitions, which he calls horrible exceſſes of that court $. 
Ix was uſual at this time for the church, that they might clude the mortmain 
at, to make their votaries leave lands in truſt to certain perſons, under whoſe 
name the clergy enjoyed the benefit of the bequeſt : The parliament. alſo ſtopped - 
the progreſs of this abuſe |. In the 175th of the King, the commons prayed, 
_ that remedy might be bad againſt ſuch religious per ſons as cauſe their villains to marry 
free women inberitable, whereby the eſtate comes to oh mignon; hands by lun + 
| This was a new device of the clergy. 
Tu papacy was at this time ſomewhat: weakened by a ſchiſm, which laſted for 
forty years, and gave great ſcandal to the devoted partizans of the holy ſee. Af, 
ter the Popes had reſided many years at Avignon, Gregory XI. was perſuaded to- 
return to Rome; and upon his death, which happened in 1380, the Romans, 


* Walfingham, p. 312. Ypod. Neuß. p. 837. f Knyghton, p. 2663. f 13 Rich. 
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© ap. xVY. reſolute 10 kr Lac: the W the ſeat of the papacy in Traly, belieged the 
i Cardinals in the conclave, and confirained them, tho” they were moſtly French- 


men, to elect Urban VI, an Italian, into that high dignity. The French curdi- 
nals, ſo ſoon as they recovered their Mberty, fled from Rome, and pr | 
againſt the forced election, choſe Robert, ſon of the count of Geneva, who took the 


vat of Clement VII. and refided at Avignon. All the kingdoms of Chriſten- 
dom, according to their ſeveral intereſts and inclinations, were divided between 
| *heſe two pontiffs. The Court of France adhered to Clement, and were fol- 


Jowed by their allies, the King of Caſtile, and King of Scotland: England of 


- courſe was throw into the other party, and declared for Urban. Thus the ap- 
pellation of -Clementines and Urbanifts diſtracted Europe for ſeveral years; and 


each party damned the other as ſeliſmatics, and as rebels to the true vicar of 


: Chriſt, But this circumſtance, tho it weakened the papal authority, had not 
ſo great an affect as'might naturally be imagined. Tho' any King could eaſily, 
at firſt, make his kingdom embrace the party of one Pope or the other, or even 


Keep it ſome time in ſaſpence between them, he could not ſo eaſily transfer his 
obedience at pleaſure: The people attached themſelves to their own party a8 to a 


religious opinion ; and conceived an extreme abhorretice to the oppoſite party, 


"whom they regarded as little better than. Saracens or infidels. Cruſades were 

even undertaken in this quarrel; and the zealous biſhop of Norwich, in parti: 
cular; led over, in 1382, near 60;000 bigots into Flanders againſt the Clementinies z 
but after loſing a great part of his followers, he returned with diſgrace into Eng- 


Aland . Each Pope, fenſible, from this prevailing ſpirit of the people, that the 


kingdom, which once embraced his cauſe, would always adhere to him, boldly 
maintained all the ptetenſions of his ſee, and ſtood: not much more in awe of 


the ſovereigns, than if his authority had not been endangered by a rival. 


Wr meet with this preamble ro a law enacted at the very beginning of this 


reign: Whereas divers perſons of ſmall garriſon of land or other poſſeſſions do 


* make great retinue of people, as well of eſquires as of others, in many parts of 
« the realm, giving to them hats and other livery of one ſuit by year, taking 
<« again towards them the value of the ſame livery or percaſe the double value, 


* by ſuch covenant and aflarance, chat every of them ſhall maintain other in all 


1 quarrels, be they reaſonable or unreaſonable; to the great miſchief and oppreſ- 


.*« Hon-of the people, &c, 4 This preamble contains a true picture of the ſtate 
an The laws had been fo feebly executed, even during the long, active. 


ea: x, chip. ns.  Wallingbam, Þp. 298, #99, 560, 4c. ber 673. 
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and vigilant reign of Edward III. that no ſudieẽt could truſt to their protection. Chap. XVII. 


Mien openly aſſociated themſelves, under the patronage of ſome great man, for 
their mutual defence. They had public badges by which their confederacy was 


diſtinguiſhed. They ſupported each other in all quarrels, iniquities, extortions, 


murders, robberies, and other crimes. Their chieftain was more their ſovereign 
than the King himſelf; and their own band was more connected with them than 


their country. Hence the perpetual turbulence, diſorders, factions, and civil 


wars of thoſe times: Hence the ſmall regard paid to a character or the opinion 


of the public: Hence the large diſcretionary prerogatives of the crown, and the 
danger which might have enſued from the too great limitation of them. If the 
King had poſſeſſed no arbitrary powers, while all the nobles aſſumed and exerciſed 
them, there muſt have enſued an abſolute anarchy in the ſtare. 

Ons great miſchief attending theſe confederacies, was the extorting from the 
King pardons for the moſt enormous crimes. The parliament often endeavoured, 
in the laſt reign, to deprive the prince of this prerogative ; but in the preſent, 
they were contented with an abridgement of it. They enacted, that no pardon 
for rapes or murder from malice prepenſe ſhould be valid, unleſs the crime was 
particularly ſpecified in it |. There were alſo ſome other circumſtances required 
for the paſſing any pardons of this kind: An excellent law; but ill obſerved, 
like moſt laws, which thwart the manners of the people, and the prevailing 
.cuſtoms of the times. 


- It is eaſy to obſerve, from theſe voluntary aſſociations — 
that the whole force of the feudal ſyſtem was in a manner diſſolved, and that the 
Engliſh had nearly returned in that particular to the ſame ſituation in which they 
ſtood before the Norman conqueſt. It was indeed impoſlible, that that ſyſtem 
could long ſubſiſt, under the conſtant revolutions, to which landed property is 
every where ſubject. When the great feudal baronies were firſt erected, the lord 
| lived in opulence. in the midſt of his vaſlals: He was in a ſituation to protect 

and cheriſh and defend them: The quality of patron naturally united itſelf to that 
ol ſuperior : And theſe two principles of authority mutually ſupported each other. 
But when, by the various diviſions and mixtures of property, a man's ſuperior 
came to live at a diſtance from him, and could no longer give him ſhelter or 


countenance ; the tie gradually became more fictitious than real: New connexior.y 


from neighbourhood or other cauſes were formed: Protection was ſought by vo- 
luatary ſervices and attachment: The appearance of valor, fſpicit, ability in any 
great man extended his intereſt very far: And if the ſovereign was deficient in theſe 
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| Chap; XVII qualities, he was equally, if not more expoſed to the uſurpations of the wiſt- 
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Title of hs. 
King. 


cracy than even during the vigor of the feudal ſyſtem. 
Tur greateſt novelty introduced into the civil government duting this. reign 


vas the creation of peers by patent. The lord Beauchamp of Holt was the firſt 


peer, who was advanced to the houſe of lords in this manner. The apps of | 


| EY benevolences i is alſo NE in this — 
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Title ar the wt nnn inſrrrettim i in 1 
De earl of Northumberland rebels ——Battle of Sbreuſbury State 
of Scotland—— Parliamentary OSS 88 cha- 
racter of the King. © | 8 


HE Engliſh had fo 106 deen familiarized to the W Ac of 

their monarchy, the inſtances of departure from it had always born ſuch 
ſtrong ſymptoms of injuſtice and violence, and ſo little of a national choice or elect- 
tion, and the returns to the true line had ever been deemed ſuch fortunate in- 
cidents in their hiſtory, that Henry was afraid, leſt, in reſting his title on the 
conſent of the people, he ſhould build on a foundation, to which the people 
themſelves were not accuſtomed, and whoſe ſolidity they would with difficulty be 
brought to recognize. The idea too of choice feemed always to imply that of 
conditions, and a liberty of recalling the conſent upon any ſuppoſed violation of 
them; an idea which was not naturally agreeable to a fovereign, and might be 
dangerous to the people themſelves, who, lying ſo much under the influence of 
turbulent nobles, had ever paid but a very imperfect obedience even to their he- 
reditary princes. For theſe reaſons Henry was determined never to have recourſe 
to this claim the only one, on which his authority could conſiſtently ſtand :- 


He choſe rather to patch up his title in the beſt manner he could from other 


pretenſions: And in the end, he left himſelf, in the eyes of men of ſenſe, no 


foundation of right, but his preſent poſſeſſion; a very precarious claim, which. 


by 


R A or 


by its very nature, was liable to be —— by every faction of the great, or Chap, XVIII. 


prejudice of the people. He had indeed a preſent advantage over his compe - 


titor: The heir of the houſe of Mortimer, who had been declared in parliament 
the true heir of the crown, was a boy of ſeven years of age“: His friends con- 
fulted his ſafety by keeping ſilence with regard to his title: Shes detained him 


and his younger brother in an honourable cuſtody at Windſor caſtle: Bur he had 


reaſon to dread, that in proportion as that nobleman grew to man's eſtate, he 

vould draw to him the attachment of the people, and make them reflect on the 
fraud, violence, and injuſtice,' by which he had been excluded from the throne. 
Many favourable topics would occur in his behalf: He was born in the country ; 
poſſeſſed an extenſive intereſt from the greatneſs and alliances of his family; how- 


ever criminal the. depoſed monarch might be, this youth was entirely innocent; 


| he was of the ſame religion, and educated in the ſame manners with the people, 
and could not be governed by any ſeparate intereſt: Theſe views would all con- 
cur to favour his claim; and tho? the abilities of the preſent prince might ward 


1399+ 


off any dangerous revolution, it was juſtly to be apprehended, that his authority 3 


could with difficulty be brought to equal that of his predeceſſors. 
Hex v in his very firſt parliament had reaſon to ſee the danger attending ts 
ſtation which he had aſſumed, and the obſtacles, which he would meet with, 
in governing an unruly ariſtocracy, always divided by faction, and ſtill more 
inflamed with the reſentments, conſequent on ſuck recent convulſions. The 
peers on their aſſembling broke out into violent animoſities ; forty gauntlets, the 
gages of furious battle; were thrown on the floor-of the houſe of lords by noble- 
men who gave mutual challenges to each other; and liar and 7raiter reſounded 

from all quarters. The King had'ſo much authority with theſe doughty cham- 
pions, as to prevent all the combats, which they threatened ; but he was not able 
to bring them to a proper compoſure, or to an amicable Wh towards each 


other. 
Ir was not long before theſe paſſions broke out in ation. The earls of Rutland, 


1100. 


Kent, and Huntington and lord Spencer, who were now degraded from the titles of 4" <a : 


Albemarle, Surry, Exeter, and Gloceſter, conferred on them by Richard, entered in- 
to a conſpiracy, together with the earl of Saliſbury and lord Lumley, for raiſing an 


inſurrection, and for ſeizing the King's perſon at Windſor ; but the treachery of 


Rutland gave him warning of the danger. He ſuddenly withdrew to London; and 
the conſpirators, who came to Windſor with a body of 500 horſe, found that they 
| had miſled this blow, on which all the ſucceſs of their enterprize depended, * Hen- 


| * Dogdale, vol. l. p. 151. + Walkngham, p. 362. Otterbourne, p. 224. | 
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Chap. XVIII. ry comenred, next day, at Kingſton upon Thames, at the head of 20, ooo men, n 1 


1400. 


1401. 


drawn from the city z and his enemies, unable to reſiſt his power, diſperſed them 
ſelves, with a view of raiſing their followers in the ſeveral counties, which were the 
ſcat of their intereſt. - But the adherents of the King were hot in the purſuit, and 
every. where oppoſed themſelves to their progreſs. The earls of Kent and Saliſbury 
were ſeized at Cirenceſter by the citizens; and were next day beheaded without 
farther ceremony, according to the cuſtom of the times. The citizens of Briſtol 
treated Spencer and Lumley in the fame manner. The earl of Huntington, ſir 
Thomas Blount, . Sir Benedict Sely, who were alſo taken priſoners, ſuffered death, 
with many others of the conſpirators, by orders from Henry. And when the 
quarters of theſe unhappy men were brought to London, no leſs than eighteen 
biſhops and thirty-four mitred abbots, joined the populace, 8 met them with 
the moſt indecent marks of joy and exultation, _ 

Bur the ſpectacle the moſt ſhocking to every one, who went any Kl 
ment either of honour or humanity, ſtill remained. The earl of Rutland appeared, 
carrying on a pole the head of lord Spencer, his brother-in-law, which he pre- 


ſented in triumph to Henry, as a teſtimony of his loyalty. This infamous man, | 
who was foon after duke of York by the death of his father, and firſt prince of 
the blood, had been inſtrumental in the murder of his uncle, the duke of Glo» 


ceſter ; had then deſerted Richard, by whom he was truſted ; had conſpired 
againſt the life of Henry, to whom he had ſworn allegiance ; had betrayed his aſ- 


ſociates, whom he had ſeduced into this enterprize; and now INC in the 
face of the world, theſe badges of his multiplied diſhonour. 


Hens v was ſenſible, that, tho the execution of theſe conſpirators 1 ſeem 
to give ſecurity to his throne, the animoſities, which remain after ſuch bloody 
ſcenes, are always dangerous to royal authority; and he therefore determined not 
to encreaſe, by any hazardous enterprize, thoſe numerous enemies, with whom 
he was every where ſurrounded.” While he was only a ſubject, he was believed to 


have ſtrongly imbibed all the principles of his father, the duke of Lancaſter, and 


to have adopted the prejudices which the Lollards inſpired againſt the abuſes of the 
eſtabliſhed church: But finding himſelf poſſeſſed of the throne by ſo precarious a 
title, he thought ſuperſtition a very neceſſary implement of public authority; and 
he reſolved, by every expedient, to pay court to the clergy. There were hitherto 
no penal laws enacted againſt hereſy ; an indulgence which had nowiſe proceeded = 
from a ſpirit of toleration in the Romiſh church, but from the 3 


* Waünghem, p · 363. Ypod. Neuſt. p. 5865. + Degdale, vol. it, p 171. 
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fimplicity of the people, which had rendered them unfit either for ſtarting or re- Chap. XVIII. 


ceiving any new or curious doctrines, and which needed not to be reſtrained by any 
. rigorous puniſnments. But when the learning and genius of Wickliffe had once 


broke the fetters of prejudice, the eccleſiaſtics called aloud for the puniſhment of 


his giſciples; and the King, who was very little ſcrupulous in his conduct, was 


eaſily induced to facrifice his principles to his intereſt, and to acquire the favour” 


of the church by that moſt effectual method, the gratifying their yengeance, 


againſt all opponents. He engaged the parliament to paſs a law for this purpoſe; 


and it was enacted, that when any heretic, who relapſed or refuſed to abjure his 
opinions, was delivered over to the ſecular arm by the biſhop or his commiſſaries, 


he ſhould be committed to the flames by the civil magiſtrate before the whole 
people . This weapon did not remain long unemployed in the hands of the 


clergy : William Sautre, rector of St. Oſithes in London, had been condemned 


by the convocation of Caaterbury z- his ſentence was: ratifit d by the houſe of 


peers ; the King iſſued his writ for the execution ; and theuphappy man attoned 
for his erroneous opinions by the penalty of fire. This is the firft inſtance of 
that kind in England z and thus one horror more was added to thoſe diſmal: 
ſcenes, which at that time were already but too familiar to the people. | 
Bur the utmoſt precaution and prudence of Henry could not ſhield him from 
choſe numerous inquietudes, which affailed him from every quarter. The con- 
nexions of Richard with the royal family of France, made that court exert its 


activity to recover his authority, or revenge his death f; but tho' the confulions- 


of England, tempted the French to undertake ſome enterprize, by which they 
might diſtreſs their antient enemy, the greater confuſions, which they experienced 


1401. 


at home, obliged them quickly to accommodate matters; and Charles, content 


with recovering his daughter from Henry's hands, laid aſide his pre arations, and 
renewed the truce between the two kingdoms . The attack 85 Guienne was 
alſo an inviting attempt, which the preſent faQions, that prevailed among the 
French, obliged them to neglect. The Gaſcons, affectionate to the memory of 
Richard, who had been born among them, refuſed to ſwear allegiahce ro a prince 
that had uſurped his throne, and murdered his perſon; and the appeurante of a 
French army on their frontiers, would probably have tempted them to change 
| maſters 5. But the earl of Worcetter, arriving with- fome Engliſh troops, 
gave countenance to the partizans of England, and over-awed their opponents, 


Religion too was here found a cement of their union with that kingdom. The Gaf- 


eons had been engaged by Richard's authority to acknowledge the Pope of Rome; 


®* 2 Hen. IV. chap. 7. + Rymer, vol. n. p. 178. - - Rymer, vol. vii, 5. 223. 
I Rymer, vol. vii. p. 14-152. 219. 3 Rytmer, vol, viii. 110, 111+ 
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Chap. XVII and they were enüble, that if they ſubmitted to France, it would be neceſſary 
14% for them to pay obedience to the Pope of Avignon, whom they had been taught 
| to deteſt as a ſchiſmatic. Their principles on this a were too hea rooted to ad- 
mit of any ſudden or violent alteration 


JaſurreQionin Tre revolution in England proved likewiſe che occaſion of an inſurrection in 
Wales. Wales. Owen Glendour, or Glendourduy, deſcended from the antient princes | 
_ _ of that country, had become obnoxious on account of his attachments to Rich- 
ard; and Reginald, lord Gray of Ruthyn, who was cloſely connected with the 
new King, and who poſſeſſed a great fortune in the marches of Wales, thought 

rhe opportunity favourable for oppreſſing his neighbour, and taking poſſeſſion 
of his eſtate ®. Glendour, provoked at the injuſtice, and ſtill more at the indig- 
nity, recovered poſſeſſion by the ſword 4: Henry ſent aſſiſtance to Gray ; the 
Welſh took party with Glendour : A troubleſome and tedious war was kindled, 
which Glendour long ſuſtained by his valour and activity, aided by the natural 
ſtrength of that country, and the untamed ſpirit of its inhabitants. 


As Glendour committed devaſtations promiſcuouſſy on all the Engliſh, Gy in- 
feſted the eſtate of the earl of Marche ; and Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to that 
en led out the retainers of the family, and gave battle to the Welſh chief- 

His troops were routed, and he himſelf was taken priſoner $ > At the 
Carne time, the earl himſelf, who had been allowed to retire to his caſtle of Wig- 
more, and who, tho? a mere boy, took the field with his followers, fell alſo into 
Glendour's hands, and was carried by him into Wales |. As Henry hated mortally 
all the family of Marche, he allowed the earl to remain in captivity z and tho? 
that young nobleman was nearly allied to the Piercies, to whoſe aſſiſtance he him- 


ſelf had 'owed his crown, he refuſed to the earl of Northumberland Ss to 
treat of his ranſom with Glendour. 


Tux uncertainty- in which Henry's affairs Good for a Ae time with Pad 
well as the confuſion, incident to all great changes in government, tempted the 
Scots to make incurſions into England; and Henry, deſirous of taking revenge 
pon them, but afraid of rendering his new government unpopular by | requiring 
gteat ſupplies from his ſubjects, ſummoned at Weſtminſter a council of the 
peers, without the commons, and laid before them the ſtate of his affairs J. 
The military pare of the feudal conſtitution was now entirely gone : There re- 
mained only ſo much of that fabric as effected the civil rights and properties of men: 
And the peers here undertook, but voluntarily, to attend the King in an expedi- 


Vita Ric. ſec. p. 171, 172. 19 Walfing. p. 364. t Vita Ric. ſec, 172, 473. 
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| tion againſt Scotland; each of FW EET TI Td Fre cumber/e his retai- Chap. XVIIT. 


ners. Henry conducted this army to Edinburgh, of which he eaſily took'/poſ- 


| ſeſſion; and he there ſummoned Robert ITE. to do homage to him for his crown +. 
But finding, that the Scots would neither ſubmit nor give him battle, he returned 


in three weeks,” after _— this uſeleſs bravade 3 and he RY his AA 


' Js the (abfequene Aan Archibald earl pr Douglas, at the head of: 42,000 | 


men, and attended by many of the principal nobility of Scotland, made an ir- 

-ruption into England, and committed devaſtations on the northern counties. On 
his return home, he was overtaken by the Piercies, at Homeldon on the borders of 

England, and a fierce battle enſued, where the Scots were totally routed. Douglas 

himſelf was taken priſoner 3 as was. Mordac carl of Fife, ſon of the duke of Al- 
| bany, and nephew of the Scots King, with the earls of Angus, Murray, and Ork- 

ney, and many others of the Scots gentry and nobility T. When Henry received. 
intelligence of this victory, he ſent the earl of Northumberland orders not to ran- 

ſom his priſoners, which that nobleman regarded as his right, by the laws of war, 

that prevailed in that age.. The King intended to detain them, that he might be 
able by their means to make an advantageous peace with Scotland; but by this 
policy he gave a new 1 5 of diſguſt to the family of Piercy. 


Tur obligations, * Henry had owed to the earl of N. nene were 


1401. 


1402. 


* 


of akind the moſt likely to produce ingratitude on the one ſide, and diſcontent on The earl of 


the other. The prince naturally became jealous of that power, which had ad- 
vanced him to the throne z and the ſubject was not eaſily ſatisfied in the returns, 
which he thought ſo great a favour had merited. Tho? Henry, on his acceſſion, - 
had beſtowed the office of conſtable on Northumberland for life Þ and conferred 
other gifts on that family, theſe favours were regarded as their due ; the refuſal of 


any other requeſt was deemed an injury. The impatient ſpirit of Harry Piercy, 


and the factious diſpoſition of the earl of Worceſter, younger brother of Northum- 


berland, inflamed the diſcontents of that nobleman; and the precarious title f 
Henry tempted him to ſeek revenge, by overcurning that throne, which he had. 


at firſt eſtabliſhed, He entered into a correſpondence with Glendour: He gave 
liberty to the earl of Douglas, and made an alliance with that martial chieftain :- 
He rouzed up all his partizans to arms; and ſuch unlimited autcority.at that 
time belonged to the great families, that the ſame men, whom, a few yeary- 


before, he had conducted againſt Richard,, now followed his ſtandard in oppoſition. | 


* 1 vol. viii, p. 126. + Rymer, vol. viii. p. 155, 106. Ke. t Walfing. p. 366. 
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Chap-XVILL, to Henry. When the war was ready ta breale out, Northumberland was ſeized! 
8 5 vith a ſudden illnaſs at Berwic.; and young Piercy, raking the command of the 
troops, marched towards Shrewſbury, in order ta join his forces with thoſe of 

Glendour. The King had happily a ſmall army on foot, with which he bad in- 
. tended to act againſt the Scots; and knowing the importance of celerity in all ei - 
vil wars, he inſtantly hurried down, that he might give battle to the rebels. He 
| approached Pierey near Shrewſbury, before that nobleman was joined by Glen- 
dour 3 and the policy of the one leader, e e mien 
bath haſten to a general engagement. 125 


Tax evening before the battle, Piercy ſent a manifeſto to Henry, in which he 
renounced his allegiance, ſet that prince at defiance, and in the name of his father 
and uncle, as well as his own, enumerated all the grievances of which the nation 
had reafon to complain. He repreſented the perjury, of which Henry had been 
guilty, when, on landing at Raveoſpur, he had ſworn upon the gaſpels, before 
the earł of Northumberland, that he had no other intention but. to recover poſ- 
ſeſſion of the dutchy of Lancaſter, and that he would ever remain a faithful 
ſubject to King Richard. He aggravated his guilt in firſt dethroning and then 
murdering that prince, and in uſurping on the title of the houſe of Mortimer, to 

whom, both by lineal ſucceſſion, and by declarations of parliament, the throne, 
when vacant by Richard's death, did of right belong, He complained of the 
Cruel policy, in allowing the young earl of Marche, whom he ought to regard 
as his ſovereign, to remain a captive in the hands of his enemies, and in even 
| refuſing to alt his friends permiffion to treat of his ranſom. He charged him 
| _ again with perjury in Ioading the nation with heavy taxes, after having fworn 
that, without the utmoſt neceſſity, he would never levy any impoſrtions upon them. 
And he reproached him with the arts employed in procuring favourable elections 
 Intoparliament 3 arts, which he himſelf had before imputed to Richard, and which he 
nad made one chief reafon of that prince's arraignment and depoſition . This 
manifeſto was very well calculated to inflame the quarrel between the parties: 
'Fhe bravery of the two leaders promiſed an obſtinate engagement: And the 
equality of the armies, being each about 12,000 men, a number which rendered 
them not unmanageable by the comnianders, gave reaſon to expect a great effu- 
on of blood on both ſides, and a very doubtful iſſue to the combat. 
21f July: WE ſhall ſcarcely find any battle in thoſe ages, where the ſhock was more ter- 


Baule of rible and more. conſtant. Henry expoſed his perſon in the thickeſt of the fight: 
aheewſbury. 14 is gallant ſon, whoſe military feats became afterwards ſo famous, and who here 


performed his apprenticeſhip i in arms, ſignalized e on his father's Rt clo 


. Ball, fol. 21, 22, &c. | | 
| and 
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and even 2 wound, which he received on the face with an arrow, could not Chap. XVIII. 


_ oblige him to quit the field . Piercy ſupported that renown, which he had ac. 


quired in ſo many bloody combats. And Douglas, his antient enemy and now _ 


his friend, ſtill appeared his rival, amidſt the horror and confuſion of the day. 

This nobleman performed feats of valour, which are almoſt incredible: He ſeem- 
ed determined that the King of England ſhould fall that day by his arm: He 
ſought him all over the field of battle: And as Henry, either to elude the at- 
tacks of the enemy upon his perſon, or to encourage his own men by the belief 
of his preſence every where, had accoutered ſeveral captains in the royal garb, 
the ſword of Douglas rendered this honour fatal to many F. But while the ar- 
mies were contending in this furious manner, the death of Piercy, by an uncer- 
tain hand, decided the victory, and the royaliſts prevailed. There are ſaid to 
have fallen that day on both ſides near two thouſand three hundred gentlemen ; 
but the perſons of greateſt diſtinction were on the King's; the earl of Stafford, 


Sir Hugh Shirley, Sir Nicholas Gauſel, Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir John Maſſey, 


Sir John Calverley. About fix thouſand private men periſhed, of whom two 
thirds were of Piercy's army . The earls of Worceſter and Douglas were taken 
.priſoners : The former was beheaded at Shrewſbury ; the latter was treated with 
the courteſy, which was due to his rank and merit. 


Tnx earl of Northumberland, having recovered his health, had levyed an ar- 


my. and was on his march to join his ſon; but being oppoſed by the earl of Weſt - 


moreland, and hearing of the event of the battle at Shrewſbury, he diſmiſſed his 
forces, and came with a ſmall retinue to the King at York 5. He pretended, 

that his ſole intention in arming was to mediate between the two parties: Henry 
thought proper to accept the apology, and even granted him a pardon for his of. 
fence: All the other rebels were treated with equal lenity z and except the earl of 


Worceſter and Sir Richard Vernon, who were regarded as the chief authors of the 
ou deigns ſeems to have periſhed | 


inſurrection, no perſon, engaged i in this dan 
by the hands of the executioner ||. 


Bur Northumberland, tho' he had been pardoned, 8 thar he newer ould 
be truſted, and that he was too powerful to be cordially forgiven by a prince, 
whoſe ſituation gave him ſuch reaſonable grounds of jealouſy. It was the effect 
either of Henry's vigilance or good fortune, or of the narrow genius of his ene 
mies, that no proper concert was ever formed among them: They roſe in. re- 
bellion one after another z and thereby. afforded him an opportunity of ſuppreſ- 

„T. Lirä, p. 3. + Walfingham, p. 366, 367. Hall, fol. 22, - 2 Chron, Otterb. 
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Chap.XV 11. Gog ingly thoſe inſurrections, which, had they been united, migh t have 8 
143. fatal to his authority. The earl of Nottingham, fon to the duke of Norfolk, and 


the archbiſhop of York, brother to the earl of Wiltſhire, whom Henry, then 
duke of Lancaſter, had beheaded at Briſtol, tho” they had remained quiet, while 
Piercy was in the field, ſtill harboured in their breaſt a violent hatred againſt the 
enemy of their families; and they determined, in conjunction with the earl of North- 
umberland, to ſeek revenge againſt him. They betook themſelves to arms before 
that powerful nobleman was prepared to join them z and publifhing a manifeſto, in 
which they reproached Henry with his uſurpation of the crown and the murder 
of the late King, they required, that the right line ſhould be reſtored, and all: 
public grievances be redreſſed. The earl of Weſtmoreland, whoſe power lay in 
the neighbourhood, approached them with an inferior force at Shipton near 
Tork; and being afraid to hazard a battle, he attempted to ſubdue them by a 
ſtratagem, which nothing but the greateſt folly and ſimplicity on their part could: 
have rendered ſucceſsful. He deſired a conference with the archbiſhop and earl 
between the two armies : He heard their grievances with great patience : He 
"begged them to propoſe the remedies : He approved of every thing which they 
ſuggeſted : He granted them all their demands: He alſo engaged that Henry 
ſhould give them entire ſatisfaction: And when he ſaw them pleaſed with the fa- 
cility of his conceſſions, he obſerved to them, that, ſince amity was now in ef- 
fect reſtored between them, it were better on both ſides to diſmiſs their forces 
_ which otherwiſe would prove an infupportable burthen to the country. The arch- 
biſhop and the earl of Nottingham immediately iffued orders to that purpoſe : 
Their troops diſbanded upon the field: But Weſtmoreland, who had ſecretly if- 
ued contrary orders to his army, ſeized the two rebels without reſiſtance, and 
Carried them to the King, who was advancing with haſty marches to ſupprefs the 
Tebellion ®. ' The trial and puniſhment of an archbiſhop might have proved a very 
troubleſome and dangerous undertaking, had Henry proceeded regularly, and 
allowed time for an oppoſition to form itſelf againſt that unuſual meaſure. The 
celerity of the execution. alone could here render it ſafe and prudent. Finding 
that Sir William Gaſcoigne,. the chief juſtice, made ſome ſcruple of acting on this 
oceaſion, he appointed Sir William Fulthorpe a judge for that purpoſe ;: who, 
without any indictment, trial or defence, pronounced ſentence of death upon the 
prelate, which was inſtantly executed. This was the firſt inſtance in England of 
a capital puniſhment inflicted. on a biſnop; whence the clergy of that rank might 
learn, that their crimes, as well as thoſe of laics, were not to paſs with impunity, 
* Walfinghar, p. 373- Ouerbourne, p- 255. 
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The earl of Nottingham was condemned and 1 in the Lp ſummary Chap.XV1I!. - 
1405. 


manner: But tho many other perſons of condition, ſuch as the lord Falconberge, 


Sir Ralph Haſtings, Sir John Colville, were engaged in this rebellion, no more 


ſeem to have fallen victims to Henry's ſeverity. 
Tux earl of Northumberland, on receiving this intelligence, fled into Scot- 


land, together with lord Bardolf “; and the King, without oppoſition, reduced 


all the caſtles and fortreſſes, belonging to theſe noblemen. He thence turned his 
arms againſt Glendour, over whom his ſon, the prince of Wales, had obtained 
ſome advantages : But that enemy, more troubleſome than dangerous, ſtill found 


means of defending himſelf in his faſtneſſes, and of eluding, tho? not reſiſting, 


all the force of England. In a ſubſequent ſeaſon, the earl of Northumberland 
and lord Bardolf, impatient of their exile, entered the north, in hopes of raiſing 
the people to arms; but found the country in ſuch a poſture as rendered all their 
attempts unſucceſsful, Sir Thomas Rokeſby, ſheriff of Yorkſhire, levied ſome 
forces, attacked the invaders at Bramham, and gained a victory, in which both 
Northumberland and Bardolf were ſlain +. This proſperous event, joined to the 
death of Glendour, which happened ſoon after, freed Henry from all his domeſ- 
tie enemies; and this prince, who had mounted the throne by ſuch unjuſtifiable 


methods, and held it by ſuch an exceptionable title, had yet, by his valour, pru- 


dence, and addreſs, accuſtomed his people to the yoke, and had obtained a greater 
aſcendant over his haughty barons, than the law alone, not ſupported by theſe 
active qualities, was ever able to confer. 3 


- ABouvT the ſame time, fortune gave Henry an advantage « over that ahve, 
who, by his ſituation, was beſt enabled to diſturb” his government. Robert the 
third, King of Scots, was a prince, tho' of ſlender capacity, extremely innocent 
and inoffenſive in his conduct: But Scotland, at that time, was ſtill leſs fitted than 
England for cheriſhing, or even enduring, ſovereigns of that character. The 
duke of Albany, Robert's brother, a prince of more abilities, at leaſt of a more 
boiſterous and violent diſpoſition, had aſſumed the government of the ſtate ; and 
not ſatisfied with preſent authority, he entertained the criminal purpoſe of extir- 
pating his brother's children, and of acquiring the crown to his own family. He 
threw in priſon David, his eldeſt nephew ; who there periſhed with hunger : James 
alone, the younger brother of David, ſtood between that tyrant and the throne + 
and King Robert, ſenſible of his ſon's danger, embarked him on board a ſhip, 


with a view of ſending him into France, and entruſting him to the protection of 


that friendly power. Unfortunately, the veſſel was taken by the Engliſh ; prince 


James, a boy about nine years of age, was carried to London; and tho! there 
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ſubſiſted a truce at that time between the two kingdoms, Heary conſtantly re- | 


fuſed to reſtore the young prince to his liberty. Robert, worn out with cares 


and infirmities, was unable to bear the ſhock of this laft misfortune z and he ſoon 
after died, leaving the government in the hands of the duke of Albany *. Hen-. 


1411, 


1412. 


Parliamenta- 
ry tranſac- 
tions. 


ry was now more ſenſible than ever of the i importance of the acquiſition, which he 
had made: While he retained ſuch a pledge in his hands, he was ſure of keeping 
the duke of Albany in dependance; or if offended, he could eaſily, by reſtoring 
the true heir, take ample revenge upon the uſurper. But tho” the King, by de- 
taining James in the Engliſh court, had ſhown himſelf ſomewhat deficient in ge- 
neroſity, he made ample amends by giving that prince an excellent education, 
which afterwards qualified him, when he mounted the throne, to reform, in ſome 
meaſure, the rude and barbarous manners of his native country. 

Tux hoſtile diſpoſitions, which always prevailed between France and England, 
were reſtrained, during the greateſt part of this reign, from appearing in action. 
The jealouſies and civil commotions, with which both nations were diſturbed, 
kept each of them from taking advantage of the unhappy ſituation of its neigh- 
bour. But as the abilities and good fortune of Henry had been able ſooner to 
compoſe the Englith factions, this prince began, in the latter part of his reign, to 
look abroad, and to foment the animoſities between the families of Burgundy and 
Orleans, by which the government of France was, during that period, ſo much 
diſtracted. He knew, that one great ſource of the national diſcontent againſt his 
predeceſſor was the inactivity of his reign; and he hoped, by giving a new di- 
rection to the reſtleſs and unquiet ſpirits of his people, to prevent their breaking 
out in domeſtic wars and diſorders. That he might join policy to force, he 
firſt entered into treaty with the duke of Burgundy, and ſent that prince a ſmall 
body of troops, which ſupported him againſt his enemies T. Soon after he 


'hearkened to more advantageous propoſals made him by the duke of Orleans, and 
| diſpatched a greater body to ſupport that party +. But the leaders of the oppoſite 


factions having made a temporary accommodation of their differences, the in- 
tereſts of the Engliſh were ſacrificed; and this effort of Henry proved, in the if- 
ſue, entirely vain and fruitleſs, The declining. ſtate of his health and the ſhort- 
neſs of his reign, prevented him from renewing the attempt, which his more for- 
tunate ſon carried to fo great a length againſt the French monarchy. 

Sven were the military and foreign tranſactions of this reign : The civil and 
parliamentary are ſomewhat more memorable; and more worthy of our attention. 
During the two laſt reigns, the elections of the commons had appeared a circum- 


ſtance of government not to be neglected; and Richard was even accuſed of uſ- 


9 Buchanan, lib. 10. + Walfingham, p; 386. © 1 Rymery vol. viii. p. 715. 738. 
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ing unwarrantable methods for procuring to his partizans a ſeat in that houſe. Chap. XVII. 
This practice formed one conſiderable article of charge againſt him in his depo- 
ſition; yet Henry ſcrupled not to tread in his footſteps, and to encourage the 
ſame abuſes in elections. Laws were enacted againſt ſuch undue influence, and 
even a ſheriff was puniſhed for an iniquitous return, which he had made *: But 


laws commonly. were, at that time, very ill executed; and the liberties of the 
people, ſuch as they were, ſtood on a ſurer baſis than on laws and parliamentary 


elections. Tho? the houſe of commons was little able to withſtand the violent 


currents, which perpetually run between the monarchy and the ariſtocracy, and that. 
houſe might eaſily be brought, at a particular time, to make the moſt unwarran- 
table conceſſions to either; the general inſtitutions of the ſtate ſtill remained 
invariable; the intereſts of the ſeveral members continued on the ſame footing ; 
the ſword was in the hands of the ſubject; and the government, tho' thrown 
into temporary diſorders, ſoon ſettled itſelf on its antient foundations, 


Dunixo the greateſt part of this reign, the King was obliged to court be 
larity; and the houſe of commons, ſenſible of their own importance, began to 
aſſume powers, which had not uſually been exerciſed by their predeceſſors. In 
the firſt ſeſſion of this reign, they procured a law, that no judge, in concurring 
with any iniquitous meaſure, ſhould be excuſed by pleading the orders of the 

King, or even the danger of his own life from the menaces of the ſovereign . 
In the ſecond year of Henry, they inſiſted on maintaining the practice of not grant- 


ing any ſupply before they received an anſwer to their petitions; which was a 


tacit method of bargaining with the prince . In the fifth year, they deſired 
the King to remove from his houſhold four officers, who had diſpleaſed them, 
among whom was his own confeſſor; and Henry, tho” he told them, that he knew 


of no offence, which theſe perſons had committed, yet, in order to gratify them, 


complied with their requeſt]. In the ſixth year, they voted the King ſupplies, 
bur appointed treaſurers of their own, to ſee the money diſburſed for the purpoſes 


intended, and required them to deliver in their accounts to the houſe b. In 
the eighth year, they propoſed thirty very important articles for the regulation of 


the government and houſehold, which were all granted them; and they even 
| obliged all the members of council, all the Judges, and all the officers of the houſe- 
hold, to ſwear to the obſervance of them 4. The abridger of the records obſerves 
the unuſual liberties taken by the ſpeaker and the houſe during this period . 


But the great authority of the commons was but a temporary advantage ariſing 


from the preſent ſituation, In a ſubſequent parliament, when the ſpeaker made 
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bis cuſtomary. applications to the throne for liberty of ſpecch, the King, hav- 
ing now overcome all his domeſtic difficulties, plainly told him, that he would 
have no novelties introduced, and would enjoy his prerogatives. But on the 


whole, the limitations of the government ſeem to have been more ſenſibly felt, 


and more carefully maintained by Henry than by any of his predeceſſors. 

Donic this reign, when · the houſe of commons were, at any time, brought 
to make unwary conceſſions to the crown, they alſo ſhewed their freedom by a 
very ſpeedy retractation of them. Henry, tho“ he entertained a perpetual and 
well-grounded jealouſy of the family of Mortimer, allowed not their name to be 
once mentioned in parliament ; and as none of the rebels had ventured to declare 
the earl of Marche King, he never. attempted to procure, what would not have 
been refuſed him, an expreſs declaration againſt the claim of that nobleman; 
becauſe he knew that ſuch a declaration, in the preſent circumſtances, would have 
no authority, and would only ſerve to revive the memory of Mortimer's title in 
the minds of the people. He proceeded in his purpoſe after a more artful and 
covert manner. He procured a ſettlement of the crown on himſelf and his heirs- 


male“, thereby tacitely excluding the females, and transferring the Salic law to 


the Engliſh government. He thought, that tho the houſe of Plantagenet had 


at firſt derived their title from females, this was. a remote event, unknown to the 
generality of the people; and if he could once accuſtom the nation to the practice 
of excluding wamen, the title of the earl of Marche would gradually be forgot 


and neglected by them. But he was very unfortunate in this attempt. During 


the long conteſts with France, the injuſtice of the Salic law had been ſo much ex- 


claimed againſt by the nation, that a contrary principle had taken deep root in 


the minds of men, and it was now become impoſſible to eradicate it. The ſame 
houſe of commons, therefore, in a ſubſequent ſeſſion, apprehenſive that they had 
overturned the foundations of the Engliſh government, and that they had opened 
the door to more civil wars than might enſue even from the irregular advancement 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, applied with ſuch earneſtneſs for a new ſettlement of 
the crown, that Henry yielded to their requeſt, and agreed to the ſucceſſion of 


the princeſſes of his family T7. A certain proof, that nobody was, in his heart, 


ſatisfied with the King's title to the crown, or knew on what principle to reſt it. 


Bur tho? the commons, during this reign, ſhowed a very laudable zeal for liberty 5 
in their tranſactions with the crown; their efforts againſt the church were ill 
more extraordinary, and ſeemed to anticipate very much on the ſpirit which be- 


came ſo general in little more than a century afterwards. I know, that the credit 
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of theſe paſſages reſts entirely on one antient hiſtorian *, but that hiſtorian was Chap. XV111." 


contemporary, was a churchman, and it was contrary to'the intereſts of his order 
to preſerve the memory of ſuch. tranſations, much more to forge precedents, 


which poſterity might, ſome time, be tempted to imitate. This is a truth ſo 


evident, that the moſt likely: way of accounting for the filence of the records on 

this head, is by ſuppoſing, that the authority of ſome churchmen was ſo great 
as to procure a razure, with regard to theſe circumſtances, which the N 
of one of that order has happily preſerved to us. 

Is the ſixth of Henry, the commons, who had been required to grant ſopplies 


propoſed i in plain terms to the King, that he ſhould ſeize all the temporalities of the 
church, and employ them as a perpetual fund to ſerve the exigencjes of the ſtate. 


They inſiſted, that the clergy poſſeſſed a third of the lands of the kingdom; that they 


contributed nothing to the ſupport of the public burdens ; and that their exorbi- 
rant riches tended only to diſqualify them for performing their miniſterial func- 


tions with proper zeal and attention. When this addreſs was preſented, the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, who then attended the King, objected, that the clergy, 
tho' they went not in perſon to the wars, ſent their vaſſals and tenants in all caſes 
of neceſſity ; while at the ſame time, they themſelves, who ſtaid at home, were 
employed, night and day, in offering up their prayers for the happineſs and 

_ proſperity of the ſtate, The ſpeaker ſmiled, and replied without reſerve, that he 
thought the prayers of the church but a very ſlender ſupply. The archbiſhop, 
| however, prevailed in the diſpute: The King diſcouraged the application of the 
commons: And the lords rejected the bill which the lower houſe had — 
deſpoiling the church of her revenues F. 
Tax commons were not diſcouraged by this a: In the eleventh of the 

King they returned to the charge with more zeal: than before: They made a 
calculation of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues, which, by their account, amounted. 
to 485,000 marks a-year, and included 18,400 ploughs of land. They pro- 
poſed to divide this riches among fifteen new earls, 1 500 knights, 6000 eſquires, 
and a hundred hoſpitals ; beſides 20,000 pounds a- year which the king might 
take for his own uſe : And they inſiſted, that the clerical- functions would be 
better performed than at preſent, by 15, ooo pariſh prieſts, at the rate of ſeven. 
marks apiece of yearly ſtipend 1. This application was accompanied with an 
addreſs for mitigating the ſtatutes enacted againſt the Lollards, which ſhows from 
| what ſource the addreſs og The King gave the commons a ſevere reply, and. 

F. 
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Chap XVIII. farther to ſatisfy the church, and to prove that he was quite in a he ld | 


1413. 


Death 


and character 


A Lollard to be burned before the diflolution of the parliament *. 


G We have now related almoſt all the 3 tranſactions of this reign, which 
was buſy and active; but produced few events, that deſerve to be tranſmitted to 
poſterity. The King was ſo much employed in defending his crown, which he 
had obtained by ſuch unwarrantable means, and poſſeſſed by fo bad a title, that 
he had little Icifure to look abroad, or perform any actions, which might redound 
to the honour or advantage of the nation. His health declined viſibly ſome 


months before his death: He was ſubject to fits, which bereaved him, for the 


time, of bis ſenſes : And tho' he was yet in the flower of his age, his end was vi- 


{oth Mare: ſibly approaching. He expired at Weſtmioſter i in the forty-ſixth year of his age, 


and the thifteenth of his reign, . 
Tux great popularity, which Henry enjoyed before he attained the crown, and 


of the King. hich had ſo much aided him in the acquiſition of it, was. entirely loſt many y cars 


before the end of his reign; and he governed his people more by terror than by 
affection, mote by his own policy than by their ſenſe of duty or allegiance. When 


men came to reflect in cold blood on the crimes which had led him to the 


throne; the rebellion againſt his prince; the depoſition of a lawful King guilty 
ſometimes perhaps of oppreſſion, but more frequently of imprudences; the exclu- 
fion of the true heir; the murder of his ſovereign and near relation; theſe were 


ſuch enormities as drew on him the hatred of his ſubjects, ſanctified all the rebel- 


lions againſt him, and made the executions, tho* not remarkably ſevere, which he 
found neceſſary for the maintenance of his authority, appear cruel as well as iniqui- 
tous to the people. Vet without pretending to apologize for theſe crimes, which muſt 
ever be held in deteſtation, it may be remarked, that he was inſenſibly led into 


_ this blameable conduct by a train of incidents, which few men poſſeſs virtue 


enough. to withſtand, The injuſtice with which his predeceſſor had treated 
him, in firſt condemning him to baniſhment, and then deſpoiling him of 
his patrimony, made him naturally think of revenge, and of recovering his loſt 
rights; the headlong zeal of the people hurried him into the throne ; the care of 
his own ſecurity, as well as his ambition, made him an uſurper ; and the ſteps 
have always been ſo few between the priſons of princes and their graves, that we 
need not wonder if Richard's fate was no exception to the general rule. All theſe 
conſiderations make Henry's ſituation, if he retained any ſenſe of virtue, very 
much to be lamented; and the inquietude with which he poſſeſſed his envied great- 
neſs, and the remorſes, by which it is ſaid he was continually haunted, render him 
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an object of our pity, even when ſeated upon the throne. But it muſt be owned, Chap. xvnr. 
147. 


that his prudence and vigilance and foreſight, in maintaining his power, were ad- 
mirable: His command of temper remarkable: His courage, both military and 
political, without blemiſh : And he poſſeſſed many qualities, which fitted him for 
his high ſtation, and which rendered his uſurpation of it, tho pernicious in after 
times, rather ſalutary, during his own reign, to the Engliſh nation. 


Hznzy was twice married: By his firſt wife, Mary de Bohun, daughter and 
co-heir of the earl of Hereford, he had four ſons, Henry, his ſucceſſor in the throne, 
Thomas duke of Clarence, John duke of Bedford, and Humphrey duke of Glo- 
ceſter; and two daughters, Blanche and Philippa, the former married to the duke 
of Bavaria, the latter to the King of Denmark. His ſecond wife, Jane, whom he 
married after he was King, and who was daughter to the King of Navarre, and 
mn een no iſſue. > 
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nn tranſactions during 1255 reign. 


1 many jealouſies, to which Henry 1V's ſituation naturally expoſed him, 
had ſo infected his temper, that he had been perſuaded to entertain unrea- 
ſonable ſuſpicions with regard to the fidelity of his eldeſt ſon; and during the 
latter years of his life, he had excluded that prince from all ſhare in public buſi- 
neſs, and was even diſpleaſed to ſee him at the head of armies, where his martial 
talents, tho' uſeful to the ſupport of government, acquired him a renown, which, 
he thought, might prove dangerous to his own authority. The active ſpirit of 

young Henry, reſtrained from its proper exerciſe, broke out in extravagancies of 


| every kind ; and the riot of pleaſure, the frolics of debauchery, the outrage of 


wine, filled the vacancies of a mind, better adapted to the purſuits of ambition, 
and the cares of government. This courſe of life threw him- among compani- 
ons, whoſe diſorders, if accompanied with ſpirit and humour, he ſeconded and in- 
dulged ; and he was detected in many ſallies, which, to ſeverer eyes, appeared 
totally unworthy of his rank and ſtation. There even remains a tradition, that, 
when heated with liquor and jollity, he ſcrupled not to accompany them in at- 
tacking the paſſengers in the ſtreets and highways, and deſpoiling them of their 
goods ; and he found an amuſement in the incidents, which the terror and regret 
of theſe defenceleſs people produced on ſuch occalions. This extreme of diſſo- 
luteneſs proved equally diſagreeable to his father, as that eager application to bu- 


ſineſs, which had at firſt given him occaſion of jealouſy 3 and he ſaw in his ſon's 


behaviour the ſame negle& of decency, the ſame attachment to low company, 
which had deſtroyed the perſonal character of Richard, and which, more than all 
his errors in 8 had tended to overturn 18 throne. But the nation in 


general 


a2 nr 31 Woe 


general e the young prince with ada z and obſerved ſo many Chap. xl 
gleams of generoſity, ſpirit, and magnanimity, breaking continually thro? the 1413. 
cloud, which a wild conduct threw over his character, that they never ceaſed 
hoping for his amendment, and aſcribed all the weeds, which ſhot up in that rich | 
| ſoil, to the want of proper culture and attention in the King and his miniſters = 
| There paſſed an event which encouraged thoſe agreeable views, and gave much (i 
occaſion for favourable reflexions to all men of ſenſe and candor. A riotous = 
companion of the prince's had been indicted before Gaſcoigne, the chief juſtice, | | 
for ſome diſorders ; and Henry was not aſhamed to appear at the bar with the 
criminal, in order to give him countenance and protection. Finding, that his pre- | 
ſence had not over-awed the chief juſtice, he proceeded to inſult that magiſtrate 
on his tribunal z but Gaſcoigne, mindful of the character which he then bore, and | 9 
the majeſty of the ſovereign and of the laws, which he ſuſtained, ordered the prince | 
to be carried to priſon for his rude behaviour. The ſpectators were agreeably | 1 
diſappointed, when they ſaw the heir of the crown ſubmit peaceably to this ſentence, a 
make reparation for his error by acknowledging it, and n na- 
ture in the midſt of its extravagant career. 


Tus memory of this incident, and of many others of a like nature, 1 a 
the proſpeẽt of the future reign no wiſe diſagreeable to the nation, and encreaſed ton. 
the joy, which the death of ſo unpopular a prince as his father, naturally occa- 
ſioned. The firſt ſteps taken by the young King confirmed all thoſe prepoſſeſſions, 
entertained in his favour T. He called together his former companions, ac- 
quainted them with his intended reformation, exhorted them to imitate his ex- 
ample, but ſtrictly inhibited them, till they had given proofs of their ſincerity in 
this particular, to appear any more in his preſence; and he thus diſmiſſed them 
with liberal preſents T. The wiſe miniſters of his father, who had checked his 
' riots, found that they had unknowingly been paying the higheſt court to him; 
and were received with all the marks of favour and confidence, The chief juf- 
tice himſelf, who trembled to approach the royal preſence, met with praiſes, in- 
| ſtead of reproaches, for his paſt conduct, and was exhorted to perſevere in the 
ſame rigorous and impartial execution of the laws. The furprize of thoſe, who 
expected an oppoſite behaviour, augmented their ſatisfaction z and the character 
of the young King appeared brighter than if it had never been ſhaded by any errors - 
Bor Henry was anxious not only to repair his own miſeonduct, but alſo to 
make amends for thoſe iniquities, into which policy or the neceſſity of affairs had 
betrayed his father. He expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrow for the fate of the unhap- 


* Hall, fol. 33.” * Walfing, p. 36a. r Hal, fol. 33. Holingſhed, p. 543- 
5 Goodain's Life of Henry v. p. 1. 
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py Richard, did juſtice to the memory of that unfortunate prince, even perform- 


ed ane his funeral obſequies with pomp and ſolemnity, and cheriſhed all thoſe 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their loyalty and attachment towards him “. 
Inftead of continuing the reſtraints which the jealouſy of his father had impoſed 
on the earl of Marche, he received that young nobleman with ſingular courteſy 
and favour 3 and by this magnanimity ſo gained on the gentle and unambirious 
nature of his rival, that he remained ever after ſincerely attached to him, and 

gave him no diſturbance in his future government. The family of Piercy was re- 


ſtored to its fortune and honours T1. The King ſeemed ambitious to bury all 


party diſtinctions in oblivion: The inſtruments of the preceding reign, who 
had been advanced from their blind zeal for the Lancaſtrian intereſt, more 
than from their merits, gave place every where to men of more honourable cha - 
racters: Virtue ſeemed now to have an open career, in which it might exert it 


| ſelf; The exhortations, as well as example, of the prince gave it encourage - 


The Lollards. 


ment: All men were unanimous in their attachment to Henry; and the defect; 
of his title were forgot, amidſt the perſonal regard, which was univerſally paid 


£0 him . 


- Txzzz remained among the people only one party diſtinction, which was de- 


rived from religious diffecences, and which, as it is of a peculiar and commonly 


a very obſtinate nature, the popularity of Henry was not able to overcome. The 
Lollards were every day encreaſing in the kingdom, and were become a formed 


party, which appeared extremely dangerous to the church, and even formidable 


to the civil authority t. The enthuſiaſm by which theſe ſeRaries were generally 
actuated, the great alterations which they pretended: to introduce, the hatred 
which they expreſſed againſt the eſtabliſhed hierarchy, gave an alarm to Henry, 


who, either from a ſincere attachment to the antient religion, or from the dread 


of the unknown conſequences, which attend all important changes, was determined 
to execute the laws againſt ſuch bold innovators. The head of this ſect was Sir 
John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, | a nobleman, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
valour and his military talents, and had, on many occaſions, acquired the efteem 
both of the late and of the preſent King 5. His high character and his zeal for 
the new ſect pointed him out to Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, as the pro- 


per victim of eccleſiaſtical ſeverity ; whoſe-puniſhment would ſtrike a terror into 


the whole party, and teach them that they mult expect no mercy under the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration. He applied to Henry for a permiſſion to indict lord Cob- 
i. Croyland. comin, Hall, fol. 34. Holingſhed, p. 544. 1 Holingſhed, p. 545. 
43 Walſingham, p. 382. Ss Walſingham, p. 382. | Ep 537 
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ham“; but the generous nature of that prince was averſe to ſuch way: me- Chap. XIX. 
thods of converſion. He repreſented to the primate, that reaſon and conviction 1413 
| were the beſt expedients for ſupporting truth; that every gentle means ought 
| firſt to be tried, in order to reclaim men from error; and that he himſelf would 
endeavour, by a converſation with Cobham, to reconcile him to the Catholic 
faith. But he found that nobleman obſtinate in his opinions, and determined not 
to ſacrifice truths of ſuch infinite moment to his complaiſance for ſovereigns +. 
| Henry's principles of toleration, or rather his love of the practice, could carry 
him no farther ; and he then gave full reins to eccleſiaſtical ſeverity againſt this 
inflexible hereſiarch. The primate indicted Cobham; and with the aſſiſt- 
ance of his three ſuffragans, the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, and St. Da- 
vid's, condemned him to the flames for his erroneous opinions. Cobham, who 
was confined to the Tower, made his eſoape before the day of his execution. 
The bold ſpirit of this man, provoked by perſecution and ſtimulated by zeal, was 
urged to attempt the moſt criminal enterprizes ; and his unlimited authority over 
the ſect proved, that he well merited the attention of the civil magiſtrate, He 
formed in his retreat very violent deſigns againſt his enemies; and diſpat 
bis emiſſaries to all quarters, appointed a general rendezvous of the party, in 
order to ſeize the perſon of the King at Eltham, and put their perſecutors to the 
ſword T Henry, apprized of their intention, removed to Weſtminſter ; Cob- 1414. | 
ham was not diſcouraged by this diſappointment ; but changed the place of render - Sch January. bo 
vous to the fields near St. Giles's : The King, having ſhut the gates of the city, to | 
| prevent any reinforcement to the Lollards from-that quarter, came into the fields in 
che night-time, ſeized ſuch of the conſpirators as appeared, and afterwards laid 
hold of the ſeveral parties, who were haſtening to the place appointed, It appeared, 
that few were in the ſecret of the conſpiracy : The reſt implicitly followed their 
leaders : But upon the trial of the priſoners, the treaſonable deſigns of the ſect were 
rendered certain, both from evidence and from the confeſſion of the criminals them- 
ſelves g. Some were executed; the greater number pardoned. Cobhani himſelf, 
who made his eſcape by flight, was not brought to jaſtice, till four years after when N 
he was hanged as a traitor; and his body was burnt on the gibbet, in execution of d Cobham. 
the ſentence pronounced againſt him as a heretic 4. This criminal deſign, which was 
perhaps ſomewhat aggravated by the clergy, brought diſcredit upon the party, and 
checked the progreſs of that ſet, which had embraced the ſpeculative doctrines of 
Wickliffe, and at the ſame time aſpired to a reformation of eccleſiaſtical abuſes, * 


* Fox's Acts and Monuments, p. 513. + Rymer, vol. ix. p. 61. Walfingham, p. oY Z 
t Walfingham, p. 385. - $ Cotton, p. 554. Hall, fol. 35. Holingſhed, p. 544. © 
| Rymer, vol. ix.” p. 119. 129, 193. + Walſinghaw, p. 400. Otterbourne, p. 280. | 
Holingſhed, p. 561. 0 
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Tusa two points were the great objects of the Lollards; but the generality of the 
nation was not affected in the ſame degree by both of them. Common ſenſe and ob- 


_ vious refle & on hag diſcovered to the people the advantages of a reformation in diſ- 


cipline z but the agg was not yet ſo far advanced ag to be ſeized with the ſpirit of 
controverſy, or to enter into thoſe abſtruſe doctrines, which the Lollards endea- 
voured to propagate throughout the kingdom. The very notion of hereſy alarm- 
ed the generality of the people ; Innovation in fundamental principles was ſuſpi- 8 
cious: Curioſity was not, as yet, a proper counter - ballance to authority: And 
even many, who were the greateſt friends to the reformation of abuſes, were anxi- 
ous to expreſs their deteſtation af the ſpeculative tenets of the Wickliffites, which, 

they feared, threw diſgrace on ſo good a cauſe. This turn of thought appears 
evidently in the proceedinga of the parliament, which was ſummoned immedi- 

ately after the detection of Cgbham's conſpiracy. That aſſembly paſſed ſevere 
laws againſt the new hereticy: They enacted, that whoever was convicted of Lol- 
lardy before the ordinary, beſides ſuffering capital puniſhment according to the 
laws formerly eſtabliſhed, ſhould alſo forfeit his lands and goods to the King; and 


that the chancellor, treaſurer, jyſtices of the two benches, ſheriffs, juſtices of | 


peace, and all the chief magiſtrates in every city and borough ſhould take an 


oath to uſe theit utmoſt endeavourg for the extirpation of hereſy . Yet this ve- 


ry parliament, when the King demanded ſupply, renewed the offer formerly preſſ- 


ed upon his father, and entreated him to ſeize all the eccleſiaſtical revenues, and 


convert them to the uſe of the crown 1. The clergy were alarmed ; They could 


| offer the King no bribe which was equiyalent: They only agreed to coofer on 


2 


him all the priories alien, which depended on capital abbies in Normandy, and had 
been bequeathed them when that province remained united to England: And Chi- 
cheley, now archbiſhop of Canterbury, endeavoured to divert the blow, by giving 
occupation to the King, and by perſuading him to undertake a war againſt e | 
in order to recover his loft rights to that kingdom rx. 


Ir was the dying injunction of the late King to his ſon, not to allow FSR Eng- 


2 liſh to remain long in peace, which was apt to breed inteſtine commotiongz but 
to employ them in foreign expeditions, by which the prince might acquire ho- 


nour ; the nobility, in ſharing his dangers, might attach themſelves to his perſon; 
and all the reſtleſs ſpirits find occupation for their inquictude. The natural 


ſition of Henry ſufficiently inclined him to follow this advice, and the civil diſorders 


of France, which had been Fragen out — * ” 
career to his ambition. | 


+ 
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Tux death of Charles V. which followed ſo ſoon after that of Edward III. Chap. x1x. 
and the youth of his fon, Charles VI. put the two kingdoms for ſome time in a 88 
ſimilar ſituation; and it was not to be apprehended, that either of them, during France. 
a minority, would be able to make much advantage of the weakneſs of the other. 
The jealouſies alſo between Charles's three uncles, the dukes of Anjou, Berri, and 
Burgundy, had diſtracted the affairs of France, rather more than thoſe between 
the dukes of Lancaſter, York, and Gloceſter, Richard's three uncles, diſorder- 
ed thoſe of England; and had carried off the attention of the French nation from 
any vigorous enterprize againſt foreigners. But in proportion as Charles ad- 
vanced in years, the factions were compoſed; his two uncles, che dukes of Au- 
jou and Burgundy, died; and the King himſelf, aſſuming the government, gave 
ſymptoms of genius and ſpirit, which revived the drooping hopes of his coun- 
try. - This promiſing ſtate of affairs was not of long continuance: The 
prince fell ſuddenly into a fit of frenzy, which rendered-him-incapable of exer - 
ciſing his authority; and tho? he recovered from this diſorder, he was ſo ſubject 
to relapſes, that his judgment was gradually, but ſenſibly impaired, and no ſteddy 
plan of government could be purſued by him. The adminiſtration of affairs was 1 i 
John duke of Burgundy : The propinquity to the crown pleaded in favour of the 
former: The latter, who, in right of his mother, had inherited the county of Flan= - | 
dera, which he annexed to his father's extenſive dominions, derived a luſtre from hig 3 
ſuperior power: The people were divided between theſe contending princes: 
And the King, now reſuming and now dropping his authority, kept the victory 
undecided, and prevented any regular ſettlement of the ſtate, by the final prevalence 
of either party. | | 3 5 2 
AT length, the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, ſeeming to be moved by the 
cries of the nation and by the interpoſition of common friends,. agreed to bury 
all paſt quarrels in oblivion, and to enter into ſtrict amity together: They ſwore 
before the altar to the ſincerity of this friendſhip ; the prieſt adminiſtered the ſa- 
crament to both of them; they gave to each other every pledge, which could be 
deemed ſacred among men: But all this ſolemn preparation was only a cover 
for the baſeſt treachery, which was deliberately meditated by the duke of Bur- 
gundy. He made his rival be aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets of Paris: He endeavour- 
ed for ſome time to conceal the part which he took in the crime: But being 
detected, he embraced a reſolution ſtill more criminal and more dangerous to ſo- 
ciety, by openly avowing and juftifying it“. The parliament of Paris itſelf, the 
tribunal of juſtice, heard the harangues of the duke's advocate in defence of aſ- 


® La Laboureur, liv. 27. chap. 23, 24. 
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 ſafiriation, which he denominated tyrannicidez and that afſembly, partly ig. 

enced by faction, partly overawed by power, pronounced no ſentence of condem : 
nation again this deteſtable doctrine“ . The ſame queſtion was afterwards agi+ 
tated before the council of Conſtance z and it was with difficulty, that a feeble 
deciſion, in favour of the contrary opinion, was procured from theſe fathers of 
the church, the miniſters of peace and of religion. But the miſchievous effects 
of that tenet, had they been before any wiſe doubtful, appeared ſufficiently from 
the preſent incidents. The commiſſion of this crime, which deſtroyed all truſt 
and ſecurity, rendered the war implacable between the French parties, and cut 


off every means of peace and accommodation. The princes of the blood, con- 


& — — <4 
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ſpiring with the young duke of Orleans and his brothers, made violent war on 
the duke of Burgundy; and the unhappy King, ſeized ſometimes by one party, 
ſometimes by another, transferred alternately to each of them the appearance of 
legal authority. The provinces were laid waſte by mutual depredations : Aſ- 
faſſinations were every where committed from the animoſity of the ſeveral leaders; 
or what was equally terrible, executions were ordered without any legal or free 
trial, by pretended courts of judicature. The whole kingdom was diſtinguiſhed 
into two parties, the Burgundians, and the Armagnacs ; ſo the adherents of the 
young duke of Orleans were called, from the count of Armagnac, father-in-law 
to that prince. The city of Paris, diſtracted between them, but inclining more 

to the Burgundians, was a perpetual ſcene of blood and violence; the King and 
royal family were often detained captives in the hands of the populace; their 
faithful miniſters were butchered or impriſoned before their face; and it was dan- 


gerous for any man, amidſt theſe enraged factions, to be CN * a ſtrict 
adherence to the principles of probity and honour. 


DurixG this ſcene of general violence, there roſe into ame dein 
a body of men, which uſually makes no figure in public tranſactions even in 
the moſt peaceful times; and that was the univerſity of Paris, whoſe opinions 
were ſometimes required, and more frequently offered, in the mukiplied diſ- 
putes between the parties. The ſchiſm, by which the church was at that time 
divided, and which occaſioned frequent controverſies in the univerſity, had raiſed 
the maſters to an unuſual degree of importance; and this connexion between 
literature and ſuperſtition had beſtowed on the former a weight to which reaſon 
and knowledge are not, of themſelves, any wiſe intitled among men. But there was 
another ſociety whoſe ſentiments were much more deciſive at Paris, the fra- 
ternity of butchers, who, under the direction of their ringleaders, had declared 
for the duke of Burgundy, and committed the moſt violent outrages againſt the 


»Le Latoureur, liv. 27. Monſtrelet, chap. 39. | 
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1 To counterbalance their power, the — aiade intereſt Cup IH 
with the fraternity of carpenters; the populace ranged themſelves on the one fide 
or the other j and the furs of: the 99 653 e on Thy dcn * either 
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Tur advantage, which N be 1 8 of theſe 3 was „are e b 
in England; and according to the-maxims, which uſually prevail among nations, 

it was determined to lay hold of the fayourable opportunity. The late King. 
who was cburted by both the French parties, fomented the quarrel, by alternately 
ſending affiſtance to both; bur the preſent ſovereign, impelled by the vigour of 
youth and the ardour of ambition, determined to puſh his advantages to a greater 


length, and to carry a violent war into that diſtracted kingdom. But while he 


was making preparations for that end, he tried to effectuate his purpoſe by 1 4 . 


tiation ; and he ſent over ambaſſadors to Paris, offering a perpetual peace and a 


liance; but demanding Catharine, the French King's daughter, in marriage, two 
millions of crowns. as her portion, the payment of one million fix hundred thou- 
ſand as the arrears of King John's ranſom, and the immediate poſſeſſion and full 


_ ſovereignty of Normandy and of all the other provinces, which had been ravi 
from England by the arms of Philip Auguſtus ; together with the ſuperiority e 
Brittany and Flanders. Such exorbitant demands ſhowed, that he was ſenſible 


of the preſent miſerable condition of France; and the terms, offered by the 


French court, tho? much inferior, diſcovered their conſciouſneſs of the ſame me- 


lancholy truth. They were willing to give him the princeſs in marriage, to pay 


him eight hundred thouſand crowns, to reſign the entire ſovereignty of Guienne, 


and to annex to that province the country. of Perigord, Rovergue, Xaintonge,' 
_ the Angoumois, and other territories T. As Henry rejected theſe conditions, 
and ſcarce hoped that his own demands would be complied with, he never inter- 


. rupted a moment his preparations for war, and having aſſembled a great fleet and 
army at Southampton, having invited all the nobility and military men of the 


leingdom to attend him by the hopes of glory and of conqueſt, n. 


35 fea-ſide, with a reds 1 ala ory ts on bis nene 
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che phin, in derifion of 'Henry's claims and diſſolute character, ſetit him a box of tennis balls; in- 

timating that theſe implements of play were bettet adapted to him than che inſtruments of war. But 

this ſtory is by no means credible the great conceſſions made by the court of France, ſhow, that they | 

| had already entertained a Juſt idea of Henry's character, as well as of their own * KS 
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_ peiedly found himſelf in danger from 8-copſpiracy at-home, which was bappily- | 


_ deteifted in ats infancy. The earl of Cambridge, ſecond ſon of the late dulke of 


Vork, having eſpouſed the ſiſtys of the earl of Marche, had.zealouſly embraced + 
the intereſts af that family; and had held ſome conferences with the lord Serope 5 


of Maſham, and Sir Thomas Stay of Heton, about the means of recovering to 


that nobleman his juſt right to the crown of England. The canſpirators, ſo ſoon- 
a8 they were detected, .ackoowledged their guilt. to the King *, and Henry pro- 
ceeded: without delay to their trial and condemnation, The utmoſt that could be 


expected of the beſt King in thoſe ages, was, that he would fo far obſerve the eſ _ 


ſentials of juſtice; as not to make an i innocent perſon a victim to his ſeyerity: But 
as to the fonmalities of law, which are aften as material as the effentials them- 


| ſelves, they were ſacxificed withour ſeruple to the leaſt intereſt or convenience. 


A jury of commonets was ſummoned: The three conſpirators was indicted be- 


1 fore tem: The conſtable of Southampton caſtle ſwore, that they had ſeparately 


confeſſed their guilt ta him: Without other evidence, Sir Thomas Gray was con- 


demned and executed: But as the eatl of Cambridge and lord Serope pleaded the N 


. Privilege. of their+peerage, Henry thought proper to ſummon a court ob eighteen: 


barons, in which the duke of Clarence. preſided: The evidence, given before the- 
jury, was read to therp :: The priſoners, tho one of them was a prince of the- 


+ blood; were not 12 nor produced in court, nor heard in, their omn der. 5 


fence 3 hut received ſentence of death upon this proof, :which was every. way ir- 


regzulat and illegal ; and the ſentence. was ſoon after executed. The earl ob, 


Marahe was accuſedl af having given his approbation to this conſpiracy, and re- 


| ceived a general pardon from the King . He was probably eicher. innocent of 


enn 1 1 
Tux . which 105 at England" have, PG TIES is high 
over thoſe of France, have been much owing to the favourable fituation of the: 5 


37720 toe NG Rae | : 5 5 


former kingdom. The Engliſh; happily ſeated in an iſland; could make advan- 
tage of every misfortune which attended their neighbours, and were little expoſed 


to the, danger of retaliation. They never left their:own country, but when con- 's 


_ . duſted: by a King of extraordinary genius, or found their enemy divid a+ 2 3 


tteſtine factions, or were ſupported by a powerful alliance on the continent; and” ys, 


| | D as all theſe circumſtances concurred ** preſent to fayour their | enterptize, they „ 
had reaſon to enpers from it a e ſacceſs, "The duke Baden . 


FR © Rymer,. vol. ix. p. 300. T. Livii, p. 8. | + Rymer, rol. i. p. 303. 5 . 
e pl” 


1 St. Remi, chap. 55. Godin, P- 68. 
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expelled France: by a combination of the prmets, Wr ba ſecretly cotickting the Chap. xix. 


alliance of England; and Henry knew, that that prince, tho* he ſerupled at 


1415. 


Grit to join the inveterate enemy of his country, would willingly, if ke ſaw ary _ 


probability of ſucceſs, both aſſiſt him with his Flemiſh ſubjects, and draw over to 


the ſame cauſe all his numerous partizans in France. Truſting therefore to this . 


| circumſtance, but without eſtabliſhing any concert with the duke, he put to ſea, 
and landed near Hatfleur, at the head a an army of 6000 men at arms, and 


14th Auguft, 


24, 000 foot, moſtly archers. He immediately began the fiege of that place, 


which was valiantly defended by the lords d Eſtodteville, de Guitri, de Gaucourt, 
and others of the French nobility : But as the garriſon was weak, and the fortifi- 
cations in bad EW they were at laſt obliged to'capitulatez and they promiſed 
to ſurrender, if they received no ſuccour before the eighteenth of September. 


The day came, and there was no appearance of a French army to relieve them 
Let they till delayed,” on various Pretences, to open their gates; ti Henry, 


incenſed at their breach of fairh, ordered a generat affault, toe the town by 


ſtorm, and put all the garriſon to the ſword; excepr ſome gentlemen, whom 


the victorious army, in hopes of reaping prost by ther ranſve, wete indured e | 


ſpare T. 


Tas PE ES of this legs,” and” the aufs! beit of the failon, urs wnifted _ 


the Engliſh army, that Henry could enter on no farther enterprize ; and was 
obliged to think of returning into England. He" had diſmiſſed his tranſports, 


. which could not ſafely anchor in an. open road upon the enemy's coaſt; and he laß 


under a neceſſity of marching by land to Calais, before he could reach a place of 


| ſafety. A numerous French army of 14, Oo men at arms and 40,000 foot was . - 


by chis time aſſembled in Normandy under the Copſtable (Albert; 2 Force, 


which, if prudently conducted, was ſufficient either to trampſe down the Engliſh - 


in the open field, or to harrafs and reduce to nothing their ſmall army, before they 


could finiſh ſo long and difficult a march. Henry, therefore, very cautioully .. 
obdffered t0 ſacrifice his conqueſt of Harfleur for a ſafe paſfige'to-Calais 3 but his 
| propoſal heing rejected by the French eourt, he determined to-force his way by 


vatour and policy*thro?: all the oppoſiton of the enemy $. That he might nor 


diſcourage. his. own army by the appearance-of flight, or'expoſe them ta thoſe 


hazards: which naturally attend pteeipitate marches, he made very low and de- 


berate Journies 1, till he reached the Somme, which the propoſed to paſs at: the + Sy 
bord of Blinquerague, te lande e where Edward, in ike Brutto. had - Bs 


5 „ Rymer, vol. ix. p. 1375 * 24 Ls Labourenr, liv. 35. chap. 4. 5. 
Tur ire 
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Chap. XIX, before eſcaped from Philip de Valois. But he found che ford rendered i im paſſabſe 


1415. 


Battle of 
r. 


by the precaution of the French general, and guarded by a ſtrong body on the op- 


| poſite bank ; and he was therefore obliged to march higher upt the river, in or- 


der to ſeek for a ſafe paſſage. He was continually harraſſed on his march by fly. 


ing parties of the enemy; ſaw bodies of troops on the other ſide ready to oppoſe 


every attempt; his proviſions were cut off; his ſoldiers languiſhed with ſickneſs 


and fatigue; and his affairs ſeemed to be reduced to a deſperate ſituation: When 
he was ſo dexterous or ſo fortunate as to ſeize by ſurprize a paſſage near St. Quin- 
tin, which had not. been luſficiently. e and he , carried over his 


army +. 


 Hengy then bent his * 3 to Cala, but he was Aill e to 


great and imminent danger from the enemy, who had alſo paſſed, the Somme, and 


threw themſelves full in his way, With, a purpoſe of intercepting his retreat. Af- 


Arth ORober. ten he had paſſed the ſmall river of Ternois at Blangi, he was ſurprized to obſerve 


from the heights the whole French army drawn up in the plains of Azincours. 
and ſo poſted that it was impoſſible for him to proceed on his march, without 
coming to an engagement. Nothing in appearance could be more unequal than 
the battle upon which all his ſafety and his fortunes depended. The Engliſh 


4 army were little more than half the number, which bad diſembarked at Har- 


fieur and they laboured under every diſcouragement and neceſſity. The enemy 
were four times more numerous; were headed by the Dauphin and all the princes 
of the blood; and were plentifully ſupplied with proviſions of every kind. Hen- 
ryꝰs ſituation was exactly ſimilar to that of Edward at Creſſy, and that of the black 
Prince at Poictiers; and the memory of theſe great events, inſpiring the 8 
with courage, made them hope for a like deliverance from their preſent difficul- 
ties. The King likewiſe obſerved the ſame prudent conduct which had been fol- 
' lowed. by theſe great commanders. He drew up his army 6n a narrow ground 
between two woods, which guatded each. flink; and be REY be in that: 
© poſture the attack of the enemy 4. 5 


Hap the French conſtable been able, "oh, hoc s juſtly upon the 8 
circumſtances of the two armies, or to profit by paſt experience,. he had declined 
a combat, and had waited, till neceſſity, obliging the Engliſh. to advance, had | 

made them relinquiſh the advantages of their ſituation. But the impetuous va. 


- tour of the French nobility, and a vain confidence in ſuperior numbers, brought. 


on this fatal action, which proved the ſource of infinite calamities to their country. 
The French archers on horſeback and their men at arms, crowded: in their 67 


| St. Remi, chap, 33. 1 T. Lei, 705. | t &, Remi, chap. 64. mw 


4 ; | ranks, 
. 2 I * 
. * LE" © 
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| FOR? advanced upon the Engliſh archers, who had fixed palliſadoes 1 in their Chap. XIX: 


front to break the impreſſion of the enemy, and who ſafely plyed them, from 


behind that defence, with a ſhower of arrows, which nothing could reſiſt . The 


clay ſoil, moiſtened by ſome rain, which had lately fallen, proved e l ob- 
ſtacle to the force of the French cavalry: The wounded men and horſes diſcom- 
poſed their ranks: The narrow compaſs, in which they were pent, hindered them 
from recovering any order: The whole army was a ſcene of confuſion, terror 
and diſmay: And Henry, perceiving his advantage, ordered the Engliſh arch- 


ers, who were light and unincumbered, to advance upon the enemy, and ſeize 


the moment of victory. They fell with their battle - axes upon the French, who, in 
their preſent poſture, were incapable either of flying or of making defence: They 
hewed them in pieces without reſiſtance ?: And being ſeconded by the men at 


arms, who alſo puſhed on againſt the enemy, they covered the field with the killed» 
| wounded, diſmounted and overthrown. After all appearance of. oppoſition was 


over, the Eogliſh had leiſure to make priſoners and having advanced with un- 


| interrupted ſucceſs to the open plain, they there ſaw they remains of the French 
rear guard, which ſtill maintained the appearance of a line of battle. At the 


ſame time, they heard an alarm from behind: Some gentlemen of Picardy, hav- 


ing collected about 600 peaſants, had fallen upon the Engliſh baggage, and 
were doing execution on the diſarmed followers of the camp, who fled before 


them. Henry, ſeeing the enemy on all ſides of him, began to entertain appre- 


henſions from his priſoners ;, and he thought it neceſſary to iſſue general or. 
ders for putting them to death ꝓ: But on the diſcovery of the truth, 4 {nate 


the ſlaughter, and was ſtill able to ſave. a great number. 


| No battle was ever more fatal to France, by the number of princes and no- 

dility, lain or. taken priſoners. Among the former were, the Conſtable him- 
ſelf, the count de Nevers and the duke of Brabant, brothers to the duke of Bur- 

gundy, the count de Vaudemont, brother to the duke of Lorraine, the duke of 


Alengon, the duke of Barre, the count de Marle. The moſt eminent priſoners 
were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts d' Eu, Vend6me, and Riche- 
mont, and the mareſehal de Boucicaut. An archbiſhop;of Sens alſo periſhed 
| 5 fighting | in this battle. The killed are computed on the whole to have amounted 
to ten thouſand men; and as the. laughter fell chiefly upon the.cavalry, it is pre. 


tended, that, of theſe, eight thouſand. were. gentlemen 5. Henry was maſter of 


ne „ Walſingham, p- 392. T. Link. pe 19: La Laboureur, liv. 35. chap. 7. Monſtrelet, chap. 147, 


+ Walſingham, p. 393. Ypod. Neuſt. p. 584. 7 T. Livii, p 20. Le Laboureur, liv. 35. 


| chap. 7. St. Remi, chap. 62. Monſtrelet, chap. 147. Hall, fol. 50. 


5 St. Remi, chap. 64. n he was profent ind the battle. Monkzglet, chap. ,148, 
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14;000 priſoners; The perſon. of chief note, who fell among the Engliſh, was. | 
the duke of Vork, who periſhed. fighting.by -the King's fide, and had an end 
more Honourable than his life. He was ſucceeded in his honours. and fortune by 
his nephew, ſon to the earl of Cambridge, executed in the beginning of the 
year. All the Engliſh who were flaid, eee not 1 *; tho? _ uw 
nicks the numbers more conſiderable 7. : 


Tu three great battles of Creſſy, Poitiers, and Aincour bore 4 ee . 
ſemblance to each other, in their moſt conſiderubſe circamftarices. In all 


them; there appeurs the: ſame tetnerity in the Engliſh - princes, who, Mthout 


any object of moment, merely for the fake of plander, had ventured fo far 
into the eriemies country as to ſeave themſelves no refource; and unlefs faved 


by the utmoſt improdence in the French comtnanders, were, from their very 


 Htuation, expoſed to inevitable deſtruction. But allowance being made for this 


DG temerity, which, according to the irregular plans of war, followed in thoſe ages? 


ſeems to have been, in ſome meaſtre, utavoidable 3 there appears, in the day of 


cckion, the fame preſence of mind, dexterity, courage, firmneſs and preciution on ö 
| the part of the Engliſh : The ſame precipitation, confufion, alid vain confidence 


93 on the part of tile French: And the events were ſuch as Tight have deen ex- x 
pecteꝗ from fach oppoſite | conduct. The immediate conſequences too of theſe 


_ © three great etories were fimilar : Inſtead uf poſhing the French with vigour, 


and taking advantage of their confternati6n," "the Engliſh: pritices, After their vic- | 8 


Ll . tory, ſeem rather to have relaxed their efforts, and to have allowed the enemy - 
. © leifate to recover from his Toffes, Henry interrupted not his march a moment 


after the battle of Azincour he carried his priſoners to Calais, and from thence 


to England he even concluded a truce with the enemyi -and is was nor till after | 


-* - ſubſidies on the exportation of wool and leather. This. conceſſion is. core epnſi- bel 4 5 . 


an interval of tc year that any body of Engliſh troops appeared ia France. 


Taz poverty. of all the. European princes, and the ſmall reſources of- their 
kingdoms, were the cauſes of theſe continual intertuptions in their hoſtilities; and 
tho' the maxims of war were in general. very deftrutive, - their. military dee. 


tions were mere incurſions, which, without 205 ſettlecd plan, they carried on 
againſt each other. The luſtre, however, a 
pProcured ſome ſupplies from che Evglihparlament ; tho till unequal tp the & - 15 
pPences of a campaign, - They granted. Henry an entire Hfteenih f moveables, 


actending” the victory of ea 


and they conferred on him for ie the duties of tonnage and Poundage, and the 


: | derable than chat which had been granted ta Richard tt. by his laſt parliament, 


4 wen . . 8. Bam cp 6. + ute, vp ov 
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- ta was afterwards, on his depoſition, made ſo great an article of charge Chap. XIX. * 


aint him. 


Bor during this e of bofilities from England, We was expoſed S ate of 


| to all the furies of civil war; and the ſeveral parties became 7 day more em 
raged ag ainſt each other. The duke of Burgundy, in hopes that the French 


alben and generals were entirely diſcredited, by the misfortune at Azincour, | 


advanced with a great army to Paris, and attempted to re- inſtate himſelf in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the government, as well as of the King's perſon, But his partizans in that 
_  eity were oyer · awed by the court, and kept in ſubjection: The duke deſpaired of - 


ſucceſs : And he retited with his forces, which he immediately diſperſed i in the Low 


Countries He was next year invited to make a new attempt, by ſome violent 
quarrels, which broke out in the royal family. The Queen, Iſabella, daughter 


of the duke of Bavaria, who had been hitherto an inveterate enemy to the Bur- 


gundian faction, had received a great injury from the other party, which the im- 


placable ſpirit of that princeſs \ was never able to forgive. The public neceſſities 


_ . - obliged the count d' Armagnac, created conſtable of. France in place of d'Albert, 


rance. 


1416. 


to ſeize the great treaſures which Iſabella had amaſſed; and when ſhe expreſſed her E 


diſpleaſure at this injury, he inſpired into the weak mind of the King ſome jen · 


louſies againſt her conduct. and puſhed him to ſeize and put to the torture, and 
afterwards throw into the Seine, Bois bourdon, her favourite, whom he aceuſed 
of 2.commerce. of gallantry with that princeſs. | The. Queen herſelf was ſent too 


Tours, and confined. under a guard F i. and after theſe mulriplied inſults, he no 


longer ſerupled to enter into A: correſpondence with the duke of Burgundy. 15 . 


her ſon, the Dauphin Charles, à youth of ſixteen, was entirely governed by the 
faction of Armagnac, ſhe extended her animoſity to him, and ſought, his deſtruc- 
tion with the moſt unrelenting hatred. She. had ſoon an opportunity of rendering 
her unnatural purpoſe effectual. The duke of Burgundy, in concert with ber, 

ontered Franc at the head of a great army 2 He made himſelf maſter of Amiens, 
Abbeville, Dourlens,” Montreviil, and other towns in Picardy ; Senlis, Rheims, . 
Chalons, Troye, and Auxerre, deelaręd themſelves for his pinty . He got pol- 


ſefſion-of Beaumont, Pontoile, / Vernon, Meutant, Monttheri, towas in the neigh- 5 


bourhood of Paris ; agd carrying farther his progreſs towards the weſt, he ſeized 
Etampes, Chartres, and other fo refſes; and was at laſt· able to deliver the Queen, 


| who fled to Troye; and." declared wu wok * miniſters, whey. ſhe ſaid, 


X detained! her huſband * . 


7 : uin tir. "356. hap. 16 r Rnd, d 1 Mantle chap. 167. . 
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Me an-wHiLE, the partizans of Burgundy raiſed: a commotion in Paris, which 
always inclined to that faction. Lile-Adam, one of the duke's captains, was re- 


cCeived into the city in the night time, and headed the inſurrection of the people, 


which in a moment became ſo impetuous, that nothing could oppoſe it. The 
perſon of the King was ſeized : The Dauphin made his eſcape with difficulty: 
Great numbers of the faction of Armagnac were immediately butchered : 


The count himſelf, and many perſons of note, were thrown into priſon : Mur- 


1417. 


ders were daily committed from private animoſity, under pretence of faction: 


And the populace, not ſatiated with their fury, and deeming the courſe of pub- 


lic juſtice too dilatory, broke open the priſons, and put to death the count d'Ar- 
magnac, and all the other nobility who were there confined “. 


Ware France was in ſuch furious combuſtion, and was ſo ill prepared t to reſiſt 


New invaſion a foreign enemy, Henry, having collected ſome treaſures, and levied an army, 


0 France. 
Aſt Auguſt. 
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landed in Normandy at the head of 23, ooo men; and met with no conſiderable 


oppoſition from any quarter. He made himſelf maſter of Falaiſe and Cherbourg; 
Evreux and Caen ſubmitted to him; Pont de VArche opened its gates; and 
Henry, having ſubdued all the lower Normandy, and received a reinforcement of 


15,000 men from England F, formed the ſiege of Roiien, which was defended 


by a garriſon. of 4000 men, ſeconded by the inhabitants, to the number of 


15,000 4. The cardinal des Urſins here attempted to incline him towards peace, 


and to moderate his pretenſions: But the King replied to him in ſuch terms as 


ſhewed that he was fully ſenſible of all his preſent advantages: * Do you not 
<« ſee,” ſaid he, * that God has led me hither as by the hand? France has no 


-<<. ſovereign : I have juſt pretenſions on that kingdom: Every thing is here in 


«© the utmoſt confuſion : No one thinks of reſiſting me. Can I have a more 
4 ſenſible proof, that that Being, who diſpoſes of ae has determined to 


put the crown of France upon my head?” $ 


Bur tho' Henry had opened his mind to this ſcheme of nb be ill. con- 


tinued to negotiate with his enemies, and endeavoured to obtain more ſecure, tho? 


leſs conſiderable advantages. He made, at the ſame time, offers of peace to both 


parties; to the Queen and duke of Burgundy on the one hand, who having poſ- 


ſeſſion of the King's perſon, carried the appearance of legal authority ; and to 


the Dauphin on the other, who being the undoubted heir of the monarchy, was 


adhered to by every one that had a regard to the true intereſts of their country . 
Theſe two yarnies alſo carried on a — negotiation with each . he 


|. St. Remi, ehap. 8, 86. Monſtrelet, chap. ns. 4 Walſing. p. 400. 5 5 St. Re- 5 
mi, chap. 91. Juvenal des Urſins. | Rymer, vol. ix. p. 717. 74% Ry mer, 
vol. ix. P · 626, &c. + od Ky ; ; | ; 
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terms propoſed on al ſides were tas varying : | Thee events of the war, and der xx. 


the intrigues of the cabinet, intermingled with each other: And the fate of France 
remained long in this uncertainty. After many negotiations, Henty offered 


* the Queen and the duke of Burgundy to make peace with them, to eſpouſe 


the princeſs Catharine, to accept of all the provinces ceded to Edward III. by-the 
treaty of Bretigni, with the addition of Normandy, which he was to receive in full 
and entire ſovereignty. ., Theſe \ terms were accepted of: There remained only 


ſome circumſtances to adjuſt, in order to the full completion of the treaty: But 


in this interval the duke of Burgundy ſecretly finiſhed his treaty with the Dau- 
phin z and theſe two princes agreed to ſhare the royal authority CY King 
Charles's life, and to unite their arms in expelling foreign enemies . 


Tunis alliance, which ſeemed to cut off from Henry all hopes of farther ſuc- 
ceſs, ptoved in the iſſue the moſt favourable event which could have happened 
for his pretenſions. Whether the Pauphin and duke of Burgundy were ever ſin- 
cere in their mutual engagements is uncertain ; but very fatal effects reſulted from 
their momentary and ſeeming union, The two princes agreed to an interview, in 
order to concert the means of rendering effectual their common attack of the 
Engliſn; but how both or either of them could with ſafety venture upon this 
conference, it. ſeemed, ſamewhat difficult to contrive. The aſſaſſination perpe- 
trated by the duke. of Burgundy, and fill more, his open avowal of the deed, 
and defence of t doctrine, tended to diſſolve all the bands of civil ſociety; 


and even men of onour, who deteſted the example, might deem it juſt, on a 
favourable opportunity, to retaliate upon the author. The duke, therefore who 
neither dared to give, nor could pretend to require any truſt, agreed to all the 


contrivances for mutual ſecurity, which were propoſed by the miniſters of the 
Dauphin. The two princes came to Montereau : The duke lodged in the caſtle; 


the Dauphin in the town, which was divided from the caſtle by the river Yonne; | 


The bridge between them was choſen for the place of interview: Two high rails 
were drawn acroſs the bridge: The gates on each ſide were guarded, the one by 
the officers of the Dauphin, the other by thoſe of the duke: The princes were 
to enter into the intermediate ſpace by the oppoſite gates, accompanied each 
by ten perſons; and with all theſe marks of diffidence, to conciliate their mutual 
friendſhip.. But it appeared, that no precautions are ſufficient, where laws have 
no-place, and. where all principles of honour are utterly abandoned. Tanegoi 


de Charel, and others of the Dauphin's retainers, were zealous partizans of 


1419. 


the houſe of Orleans, and they determined to ſeize the opportunity of reven ging Amas | 


of the duke of 


on the aſſaſſin the murder of that prince : They no ſooner entered the rails, 5, than Bu guady. 


. Rymer,. vol, ix. Bf - LE, . Rymer, vol, ix. p- 776, St, ken. Aug 95. | 
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. they drew . 13 attacked the duke of Burgundy : His friends were 
aſtoniſhed, and thought nor of making any defence; and all of chem nher 
ſhared his fate, or were taken priſoners by the retinue of the Dauphin . * | 
Tus extreme youth of this prince, made it doubtful whether he was admitted 
into the. ſecret of the conſpiracy : But as the deed was committed under his eye, 
by bis moſt intimate friends, who ſtill retained their connexions with him, the 
blame of the action, which was certainly mare imprudent than criminal, fell en- | 
tircly upon him, The whole ſtate of affairs. was every where changed by that 
unexpected incident. The city of Paris, which was paſſionately devoted to the fa- 
mily of Burgundy, broke out into the higheſt fury againſt the Dauphin. The'court 
of King Charles entered from intereſt into the ſame views; and as all the miniſters 
about that monarch had owed their. preferment to the late duke, and foreſaw their 


downfall if the Dauphin. recovered poſſeſſion of his father's perſon, they were 


concerned to prevent, by any means, the ſucceſs of his enterprize. "TheiQueen, 


 perſevering in her unnatural animoſity againſt her ſon, encreaſed the general flame, 


and inſpired into the King, as far as he was ſuſceptible of any ſentiment, the 
fame prejudices by which ſhe herſelf had long been actuated. But above all, Pi. 
lip count de Charolois, now duke of Burgundy, thought himſelf bound by every 
tye of honour and of duty, to revenge the murder of his father, and to proſecute 
the aſſaſſin to the utmoſt extremity. And in this general tranſport of rage, 
every conſideration of national and family intereſt was buried in oblivion dy all 
parties: The ſubjection to a foreign enemy, the expulſion of the lawful heir, 
the ſlavery of the kingdom, appeared but mal evils if they led 0 che * 
cation of the preſent paſſion. 

Tux King of England had, before the death of the duke * Burgundy, pro- 
fited extremely by the diſtractions of France, and was daily making a conſider- 
able progreſs in Normandy. He had taken Roiien after an obſtinate ſiege + : 
He had made himſelf maſter of Pontoiſe and Giſors: He even threatened Paris, 
and by the terror of his power, had obliged the court to remove to Troye: And 
in the midſt of his ſucceſs, he was agreeably ſurprized, to find his enemies, in- 


ſtead of combining againſt him for their mutual defence, diſpoſed to ruſh into his 
arms, and to make him the inſtrument of their vengeance upon each other. A 


league was immediately concluded at Arras between him and the duke of Bur- 


gundy. That prince, without ſtipulating any thing for himſelf, except the pro- 
ſecution of his father's murder, and the marriage of the duke of Bedford with 


his ſiſter, was willing to facrifice the kingdom to Henry's ambition, and he 


agreed to every demand, which was ben by that monarch. In order to finiſh 


0 St. Remi, chap. 97. Manftrelet, chap. bs + T. Livü, p. 69. . 
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chat aſtoniſhing; treaty, which was to- derte deere of knee ps a ſtranger, Chap. XIX. 
| Henry: went to Troye, accompanied by his brother, the dukes of Clarence and 1420. 
Gloceſter ; and was there met by the duke of Burgundy. The imbecillity, into 
which King Charles had fallen, made him incapable of ſeeing any thing but 
thro* the eyes of thoſe who attended him, ; as they, on their part, ſaw every thing 
thro' the medium of their paſſions. The- treaty, being already concerted among 
the parties, was immediately drawn and ſigned and ratified : Henry's will ſeemed 
to be a law ene this 9 e Nothing was attended to but his 
advantages. 

Tux . e the treaty, were, that Henry ſhould eſpoule the prigs 
cefs'Catherine/:: That King Charles, during his life time, ſhould: enjoy.” the title d 
and dignity of King of France: That Henry ſhould: be declared and acknow- 8 
ledged heir of the monarchy, and be entruſted with the preſent adminiſtration of 
the goverument: That that kingdom ſhould paſs to his heits genetal: That 

France and England ſhould for ever be united under one King; but ſhould ſtill 
retain their ſeveral uſages, cuſtoms, and privileges: That all the princes, peets, 
vaſſals, and communities of France, ſhould ſwear, both that they would adhere 
to the future ſucceſſion of Henry, and pay him preſent obedience as regent: That 
char prinee ſnould onite his arms to thoſe of King Charles and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, in order to ſubdue the adherents. of Charles, the pretended Dauphin: 
And that theſe thret princes ſhould make em ee him ann com- 
mon conſent and agreement. 

Sven was the tenor of this famous eye: —— which as abe but the 
moſt violent animoſity could dictate, ſo nothing but the power of the ſword could | 
carry it into execution. It is hard to ſay, whether its conſequences, had it taken | 
place, would have proved more pernicious to England or to France. It muſt | | 
have reduced the former kingdom to the rank of a province: It would have en- 
tirely disjointed the ſucceſſion of the latter monarchy, and have brought on the 

deſtruction of every deſcendant of the royal family: As the houſes of Orleans, © 
Anjou, Alengon, Brittany, Bourbon, and of Burgundytitſelf, whoſe titles were 
preferable to that of the Engliſh princes, would on that account have been ex - 
poſed to perpetual jealouſy and perſecution from the ſovereign. There was even 
a palpable deficiency in Henry's claim, which no art could palliate. For beſides 
the inſuperable objections, to which Edward IIId's pretenſions were expoſed, be 
was not heir to that, monarch: If female ſucceſſion was admitted, the right had 
devolved to the houſe of Mortimer: Allowing, that Richard II. was a tyrant, 
and that Henry IVih's merits, in depoſing him, were ſo great towards the Engliſh, 


9 kymer, vol. ix. p. 895. St. Remi; chap. rot. Monſtrelet, chap. 273. 
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as to julliſy that nation for placing him on the throne; Richard had howlh 
offended France, and his rival had merited nothing of that kingdom: It could 


not poſſibly be pretended, that the crown of France was become an appendage 
to that of England; and that a prince, who, by any means, got poſſeſſion of 


the latter, was, without farther queſtion, entitled to the former. So that on the 


whole, it muſt be allowed, that Henry's claim to France Was, if poſſible, till 


more unintelligible, dos * tule, 4 which * e es whe _—_— 


of England, HGH 4 


Marriage of 


Bur tho? all theſe dentin were ited. amidft he = of palistis | 
by which the courts of France and Burgundy were actuated, they would neceſ- 
ſarily revive during times of more leiſure and tranquillity ; and it behoved Hen- 
ry to puſh his preſent advantages, and allow men no leiſure for reaſon or reflec- 
tion. In a few days after, he eſpouſed the princeſs, Catherine: He carried his 


father-in-law to Paris, and put himſelf in poſſeſſion of that capital: He obtained 


fromthe parliament and the three eſtates a ratification; of the treaty of Troye: 
He ſupported the duke of Burgundy in procuring a ſentence againſt the murder- 
ers of his father : And he immediately turned his arms with ſucceſs againſt the. 
adherents of the Dauphin, who, ſo ſoon as he heard of the treaty of Troye, took 
on him the tile and authority of regent, and e to God and his 17858 for 


the maintenance of his title. 


- Tax firſt place which Henry . Was 4 e which ds its 92 1 
a ſlight reſiſtance. With the ſame facility, he made himſelf_maſter of Monte- 


reau · The defence of Melun was more obſtinate; Barbaſan, the governor, held 


out fot the ſpace of four months againſt the beſiegers 1 and it was famine 
alone which obliged him to capitulate. Henry promiſed to ſpare the lives of all 


the garriſon, except ſuch as were accomplices in the murder of the duke of Bur- 


gundy; and as Barbaſan himſelf was ſuſpected to be of the number, his puniſh- 


1421. 


ment was demanded by Philip: But the een * e ee for 
n and to prevent his excoution ”... b 455 


„ 


Tur neceſſity of providing ſupplies wat of r men and money a I 


to go over to England; and he left the duke of Exeter, his uncle, governor of 


Paris during his abſence. The authority, which naturally attends ſucceſs, procur- 
ed him from the Engliſh parliament a ſubſidy of a fifteenth ; but if we may judge 
by the ſmallneſs of this ſupply, the nation was nowiſe ſanguine on their King's victo- 
ries; and in proportion as the proſpect of their union with France came nearer, 


they began to open ther eyes, and to ſec the dangerous e with which ic 


1 ; * Holliogthed, p. 577. e . 
| | | 15 muſt 
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: 3 neceſſarily be attended. It was 8 for Henry, that he had FO re- Chap. Nx. 


ſources. beſides pecuniary ſupplies from. his native ſubjects... The provinces, 


Which he had already conquered, maintained his troops : and the hopes of farther 
advantages allured to his ſtandard all men of ambitious ſpirits in England, who 
deſired. to ſignalize themſelves by arms. He aſſembled a new army of twenty- 

four thouſand archers, and four thouſand horſemen ®, and marched them to Do- 
ver, the place of embarkation. Every thing had remained | in tranquillity at Paris 

under the duke of Exeter; but there had happened in.another mr; of the king- 
dom a misfortune, which haſtened his departure. 
Tux detention of the King of Scots in England had hitherto proven, very ad- 


vantageous to Henry; and by keeping the regent in awe, had preſerved, during 
the whole courſe of the French war, the northern frontier in tranquillity... But 


when intelligence arrived in Scotland, of the progreſs made by Henry, and 
the near proſpect of his ſucceſſion to the crown of France, the nation was 
alarmed, and foreſaw their own inevitable ruin, if the ſubjection of their ally left 


them to combat alone an enemy, who was already ſo much ſuperior to them in 


power and riches. The regent entered into the ſame views 3 and tho? he declined 
an open war with England, he permitted a body of ſeven thouſand Scots, under 
the command of the earl of Buchan, his ſecond ſon, to be tranſported into France 
for the ſervice of the 6 any, To render this aid ineffe&tual, Henry had carri- 


ed over the young King of Scots, whom he obliged to ſend orders to his coun- 


- trymen to leave 0 F rench ſervice; but the Scots general replied, that he would 
obey no commands which came from a King in captivity, and that a prince, 


while in the hands of his enemy, was nowiſe entitled to authority. Theſe troops, 3 


therefore, continued till to act under the earl of Buchan z and were employed 
the Dauphin to oppoſe the progreſs of the duke of Clarence in Anjou. The 
two armies encountered at Bauge : The Engliſh were defeated : The duke him- 
ſelf was lain by Sir Allan Swinton, a Scots knight, who commanded a compa- 
ny of men at arms: And the earls of Somerſet , Dorſet, and Huntingdon were 
taken priſoners. . This was the firſt action, which turned the tide of ſucceſs 
againſt the Engliſh; and the Dauphin, that he might both attach the Scots to his 
ſervice, and reward the valour and conduct of the earl of ep, honoured that 
| nobleman with the office of conſtable, 
Bur the arrival of the King of England, with fo condiderable! an army, was more 


"1 chan ſufficient to wr hn loſs. TINY; was received at Paris with great expreſ- 
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ſet. er The earl of Dorſet was brother to Somexſet, 
and (ſucceeded him in that title. t St. Remi, chap, 110, nen 239. Hall, fol. 76. 
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« fions of j joy ; ſo obſtinate were the prejudices of the people: And be immediately 


conducted his army to Chartres, which had long been beſieged by the Dauphin. 


That prince decamped on the approach of the nes and being reſolved 


to decline a battle, he retired with his army. Henry made himſelf maſ- 


ter of Dreux without a blow: He laid Gage: to Meaux at the ſolicitation 
of the Parifians, who were much incommoded by the garriſon of that place. 
This enterprize employed the Engliſh arms during the ſpace of eight months: 

The baſtard of Vaurus, the governor of Meaux, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an ob. 
ſtinate defence; but was at laſt obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The crueley 
of this officer was equal to his bravery: He was accuſtomed to hang without 


diſtinction all the Engliſh and Burgundians who fell into his hands: And Henry, 


in revenge of his barbarity, ordered him immediately to be hanged on the ſame 
Aer which he had made the inſtrument of his inhuman executions . | : 


Tnis ſucceſs was followed by the ſurrender of many other places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, which held for the Dauphin: That prince was chaced beyond 
the Loire, and almoſt totally abandoned all the northern provinces: He was 
even purſued into the ſouth by the united arms of the Engliſh and Burgundians, 
and threatened with total deſtruction: Notwithſtanding che bravery and fidelity of 
his captains, he ſaw himſelf unequal to his enemies in the open field; and found 
it neceſſary to temporize, and to avoid all hazardous actions with a rival, who had 
gained ſo much the aſcendant over him. And to crown all the other proſperities 
of Henry, his Queen was delivered of a ſon, who was called by his father's name, 
and whoſe birth was celebrated by rejoicings no leſs pompous and no leſs ſineere 


at Paris than at London. The infant prince ſeemed to be rat bs OI vs 


the future. heir of both monarchies. 


— 


Bur the glory of Henry, when it had che ein the * was . 1 
72 ſhort by the hand of nature; and all his mighty projects vaniſhed into ſmake. 
He was ſeized with a fiſtula, which the ſurgeons at that time had not fkill enough 


to cure; and he was at laſt ſenſible, that his diſtemper was mortal, and that his 


end was approaching. He ſent for his brother the duke of Bedford, the ear of 


Warwic, and a few more noblemen, whom he had honoured with his confidence; 


and he delivered to them, in great tranquillity, bis Jaft will with regard to the 
government of his kingdom and family. He entteated them to continue, to- 
wards his infant ſon, the ſame fidelity and attachment, which they had always 
profeſſed to him during his life-time, and which had been cemented by lo many 


„St. Remi, chap. 3. + Rymer, vol . P. 212. . 155. f 9 93 St, Remi, 
chap. 116. Monſtrelet, chap, 260, 


mutual 


Mie i Ow. 2 


mutual good offices. Ille expreſſed his indifference on the approach of death; and Chap. XIX. 


| tho'he regreted, that he muſt leave unſiniſhed a work ſo happily begun, he declared 
nimſelf confident, that the final acquiſition of France would be che effect of their 

prudence and valour. He left the regency of that kingdom to his eldeſt brother, 
the duke of Bedford; that of England to his younger, the duke of Gloceſter z and 
the care of his ſon's perſon to the earl of Warwic. He recommended to all of them 
an Anxious care to maintain the friendſhip of the duke of Burgundy ; and adviſ- 
ed them never to give liberty to the French Princes taken at Azincour, till his 
ſon was of age, and could himſelf hold the reins of government. And he con- 
jured them, if the ſucceſs of their arms ſhould not enable them to place young 


11422, 


Henry on the throne of France, never at leaſt to make peace with that king- 


dom, anleſs the enemy, by the ceſſion of Normandy and its annexation to the 
crown of A made compenſation. for all the hazards and men of his en · 
terpriae 

He next "applied himſelf to his 1 int ordered his chaplain to read the 
ſeven penitential pſalms. When he came to that paſſage of the fifty firſt pſalm 3 
Build thou the walls of Feruſalem; he interrupted him, and profeſſed his ſerious 
intention, after he ſhould have fully ſubdued France, to have made à cruſade 
againſt, the Infidels, and recover poſſeſſion of the Holy Land . So ingenious are 
men in deceiving themſelves, that Henry forgot in thoſe moments, ll the blood 
ſpilt by his ambition; and received comfort from this late and feeble reſolve, 
which, as the mode of theſe enterprizes was now paſt, he certainly would never 


have carried into execution, He e in the. 8 wu of his age and 30ſt Auguſt. 


the tenth of his reign. 


Tuis prince poſſeſſed many eminent virtues; ME if we give indulgence to and character 


ambition in a monarch, or rank it, as the vulgar are inclined to do, among his he 


virtues, they were unſtained by any conſiderable blemiſh. His abilities appeared 
_ equally in the cabinet and in the field; the boldneſs of his enterprizes was no leſs 

remarkable than his perſonal valour in conducting them. He had the talent of 
attaching his friends by affability, and of gaining his enemies by addreſs and 
clemency. The Engliſh, dazzled by the luſtre of his character, ſtill more than 
by that of his victories, were reconciled to the defects of his title: The French 
almoſt forgot that he was an enemy: And his care of maintaining juſtice in his 
civil adminiſtration, and preſerving diſcipline in his armies, made ſome amends to 
both nations for the calamities inſeparable from thoſe wars, in which his ſhort reign 


was almoſt entirely occupied. That he could forgive the earl of Marche, ho had a 


© Monſtrelet, chap. 265. Hall, fol. 80. + St. Remi, chap. 118. hs 
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Chap. NIX. better right to the throne than himſelf, is a ſure proof of his magnanimity ; and 
1422: that the earl relied ſo entirely on his friehdſhip, 1 is no leſs a proof of his eltablitied: 


character for candor and fincerity. There remain in hiſtory few inſtances of 
ſuch mutual truſt; and ſtill fewer where neither party found reaſon to repent it. 


Tux exterior figure of this great prince, as well as his deportment, was en- 
gaging. His ſtature was ſomewhat above the middle ſize; his countenance 
beautiful; his limbs genteel and Qlender, but full of vigour; and he excel- 
led in all warlike and manly r He left by his Queen, CatHarine' of 
France, only one ſon, not full nine months old; whoſe misfortunes i in the coutſe : 
of his life, ſurpaſſed all the glories and ſucceſſes of „ A ee: 

In leſs than two months after Henry's death, Charles VI. of France, - his fa- : 
ther-in-law, terminated. his .unhappy life. He had, for ſeveral years, poſſeſſed 
only the appearance of royal authority: Yet was this circumſtance of confider- 
able moment to the Engliſh.; and divided the duty and affections of the French 
between them and the Dauphin. This prince was proclaimed and crowned King 
of France at Poictiers, under the name of Charles VII. Rheims, the place where 
that Frremony, Was vſoally performed, was at that time in the hands of his eve 
mies. | 
Gm 5 France, Henry s widow, . ſoon after his derb. a 

Welch gentleman, Sir Owen Tudor, ſaid to be deſcended from the antient prin- 
ces of that country: She bore him two ſons, Edmund and Jaſper, of whom, the 
eldeſt was created carl of Richmond; the ſecond earl of Pembroke. The family 
of Tudor, firſt raiſed to diſtin&tion by this e mounted afterwards the 
_ throne of England, 
| Miſcdlaneons Tas long ſchiſm, which bad divided che Tao church for near forty years, 


tranſations. was finally terminated in this reign by the council of Conſtance; which 
depoſed the Pope, John XXIII. for his crimes, and elected Martin V. in his 


place, who was acknowledged by almoſt all the kingdoms of Europe. This 1 


great and unuſual act of authority in the council gave the Roman Pontiffs ever 
aſter a mortal antipathy to theſe aſſemblies. The ſame jealouſy, which had long 
prevailed i in moſt European countries, between the civil ariſtocracy and monar- 
chy, now alfo took place between theſe powers in the eccleſiaſtical body. But 
the great ſeparation of the biſhops in the ſeveral ſlates, and the difficulty of aſſemb- 
ling them, gave the Pope a mighty advantage, and made it more eafy for him 
to collect all the power of the Hierarchy in his own perſon. The cruclty and 
treachery which attended the puniſhments of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, 
the unhappy: diſciples of Wickliffe, who were burned alive for their errors by 


— 
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this e prove this dencholy truth, that toleration is none of the virtues of Chap. XIX. 
prieſts.; in any form of eccleſiaſtical government. But as the Engliſh prince had 1422. 
little or no concern in theſe oy Roan NEE we are here the more conciſe in 
| ri them. - | 
Taz firſt commiſſion! of array, which we meet with, was iſſued in this reign 5. 
; The military part of the feudal ſyſtem, which was the moſt eſſential circum- 
ſtance of it, was entirely diſſolved; and could no longer ſerve for the defence of 
the kingdom. Henry, therefore, when he went to France in 1416, empowered 
certain commiſſioners to take a review of all the freemen in each county able to 
bear arms, to divide them into companies, and to keep them in readineſs for re- 
ſiſting the enemy. This was the æra, when the feudal militia ve Prey to one 
which was perhaps ſtill leſs orderly and regular. 
Wi have an authentic and exact account of the ordinary revenues of the crown 
during this reign 3 and they amount only to 55,714 pounds 10 ſhillings and 10 pence 
a year T. This is nearly the ſame with the revenues of Henry III. and the Kings 
of England had neither become much richer nor poorer in the courſe of ſo many 
years. The ordinary expences of the government amounted to 52,507 pounds 
16 ſhillings and 10 pence: So that the King had of ſurplus only 3206 pounds 
14 ſhillings for the ſupport of his houſehold ; for his wardrobe ; for the expence 
of embaſſies ;' - and other articles. This ſum was nowiſe ſullicient; he was 
therefore obliged to have frequent recourſe to parliamentary ſupplies, and was 
thus, even in time of peace, not altogether meme of his people. But wars 
were a monſtrous expence, which neither the prince's ordinary revenue, nor the 


extraordinary ſupplies, were able to bear; and he was always reduced to many a 
miſerable ſhifts, in order to make any tolerable figure in them. He commonly 8 | j 
borrowed money from all quarters; he pawned his jewels, and ſometimes the = 
crown itſelf +; be ran in arrears to his army z and he was often obliged, not- | . 


withſtanding all theſe expedients, to ſtop in the midſt of his career of victory, 
and to grant truces to the enemy. The high pay which was given to ſoldiers q 
agreed very ill with this low revenue. All the extraordinary ſupplies granted | 
by parliament to Henry during the courſe of his reign were only ſeven tenths and 

fifteenths, about 203,000 pounds . It is eaſy to compute how ſoon this money g 
muſt be exhauſted by armies of 24, ooo archers, and 6000 horſe; when each | T 
archer had a ſixpence a-day 5, and each horſeman two ſhillings. The moſt 


» ® Rymer, vol. ix. p. 254, 255. 7 Rymer, vol. x. p. 113. . 1 Rymer, vol. x. p. 190. | 
| Parliamentary Hiftory, vol. ii. p. 168. | 

K appears from many paſſages of Rymer, particularly vol. ix. p. 258, that the King paid 20 marks 

a-year for an archer, which is a good deal above ſixpence a es The price had riſen, as is natural, | | 

by raiſing the denomination of money, =» 
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ſplendid furteſſes proved commonly very fruitleſs when ſupported by Gp poor a ad 
venue; -and the debts and difficulties, which: he thereby incurred, made the King 


pay dear for his victories. The civil adminiſtration, like wiſe, even in time of 


peace, could never be very regular, where the government was ſo ill enabled 


to ſupport itſelf. Henry a year before his death owed debts, which had been 
a when he was prince of Wales“. It was in vain that the parliament . 


pretended to reſtrain him from arbitrary practices, when he was reduced to ſuch 


neceſſities. Tho? the right of levying purveyance, for inſtance, had been expreſsly 


guarded againſt by the great charter itſelf, and was frequently complained of by 
the commons, it was found abſolutely impracticable to aboliſh it; and the par- 


liament at length, ſubmitting to it as a legal prerogative, contented themſelves 
with enacting laws to limit and canfine it. The duke of Gloceſter, in the reign 


of Richard II. poſſeſſed a revenue of 60,000 crowns, (about 30,000. pounds a- 
year of our. preſent money) as we learn from Froiſſart +, and was conſequently 


richer than the King himſelf, if all circumſtances be duely conſidered, - 
Ir u remarkable, that the city of Calais alone was an annual expence on the 


crown of 89, 119 pounds |; that is, above a third of the common charge of 


the government i in time of peace. This fortreſs was of no uſe to the defence 


of England, and only gave that kingdom an inlet to annoy France. Trelagd coſt 


two thouſand pounds a-year, over and above its own revenue; which was cer - 
tainly very low. Every thing contributes W us a eee N 


| ſtate of Europe in thoſe ages. 


"From - the moſt early times, till the reign of: Edward III. the denomination 
of money had never been altered: A pound ſterling was ſtill a pound troy; that 
is, about three pounds of our preſent money. That conqueror was firſt obliged 


to innovate in this important article. In the twentieth year of his reign, he coined 


twenty-two ſhillings out of a pound troy; in his twenty · ſeventh year he coined” 
twenty-five ſhillings. But Henry V. who was alſo a conqueror, raiſed ſtill farther 

the denomination, and coined thirty ſhillings from a pound troy | : His revenue 

therefore would be about 110,000 pounds of our preſent money; and by the 

cheapneſs of proviſions, would be equivalent to above 330,000 pounds. 


Non of the princes of the houſe of Lancaſter, ventured to impoſe taxes : 
without conſent of parliament: Their doubtful or bad title became ſo far of ad- 


| vantage to the conſtitution, The rule was then fixed, and could not pat 


broke afterwards even by more abſolute princes. 


* Rymer, vol. x; Þ, 114+ + Liv. 4 chap. 86. ae 3 
1 Fleetwood's Chronicon Precioſum, P. f. e 
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= ration Battle of Verneùi Siege of Orleans: be Maid of 
Orleans Tbe fiege of Orleans raiſed——Thbe King of France crowned 

at Rheims Prudence of the duke of Bedford—— Execution of the. 


maid of Orlani——Defe#ion of the duke of Burgundy—— Death of 
the duke. of Bedford-—— Decline of. the Engh/b in France IJruce 


with France Marriage of the King with Margaret of Anjttu—— 
Murder of the duke of Glocefter State of France Nn of 
= = Fa war with France——The EN * Fra: ance. 


RING. 3 e ee parlament 
"ſeems to have been more confirmed, and the privileges of the people more 


might venture upon with impunity. The long minority, of which there was 


now the proſpect, encouraged ſtill. farther the lords and commons to extend their 
authority; and without paying much regard to the verbal deſtination of 


Henry V. they aſſumed the power of giving a new arrangement. to the whole 
adminiſtration. They declined altogether- the name of Regent with regard to 


England : They. appointed the duke of Bedford to be protector or guardian of that 


kingdom, a title which they ſuppoſed to imply leſs authority: They inveſted 
the duke of Gloceſter with the ſame dignity during the abſence of his elder 
brother “; and in order to limit the power of both theſe princes, they named a 
council, without whoſe advice and approbation no meaſure of importance could 


be determined +. The perſon and education of the infant prince was committed 
to Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, his great uncle, and the legitimated 
fon of John of Senat. duke of Lancaſter; who, as his family could never have, 


e Þ — n 564. 1 Cotton, p. 564. | 
* 1 Te 2 e any 
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regarded, than during, any former period; and the two, preceding Kings, tho" Gov 5 

men of great ſpirit and abilities, abſtained from ſuch exertions of prerogative, as during the 


even, weak princes, whoſe title was undiſputed, were. tempted to think that teß 
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Chap. XX, any pretenſions to the crown, might ſafely, they thought, be intruſted with that | 


important charge. The two princes, the dukes of Bedford and Gloceſter, who 
might deem themſelves injured by this plan of government, yet, being perſons 
of great integrity and honour, acquieſced willingly i in any appointment, which 
| ſeemed to give ſecurity to the public; and as the wars in France appeared to be 
the object of greateſt moment, they avoided every ape, which might throw 
an obſtacle in the way of theſe conqueſts, Fe: 
Wax the tate of affairs between. the Engliſh and French Kings wap oh | 
fidered with a ſuperficial eye, every advantage, ſcemed to be on the ſide of the 
former; and the total expulſion of Charles appeared to be an event, which might | 
| naturally be expected from the ſuperior power of his rival. Tho' Henry was yet 
in his infancy, the adminiſtration was devolved. on the duke of Bedford, the 
moſt accompliſhed prince of his age; whoſe experience, prudence, valour, and 
generoſity perfectly qualified him for this high office, and enabled him both to 
maintain union among his friends, and to gain the confidence of his enemies. 
The whole power of England was at his command: He was at the head of 
armies enured to victory: He vas ſeconded by the moſt renowned generals of 
the age, the earls of Somerſet, Warwic, Saliſbury, Suffolk, and Arundel, Sir 
John Talbot and Sir John Faſtolfe : And beſides Guienne, the ancient inherthnce, 
of England, he was "maſter of the capital, and of all the northern Provinces, 
which were beſt enabled to furniſh him with ſypplies an of n men red money, 
and to aſſiſt and ſupport his Engliſh force. 5 
Bur Charles, notwithſtanding the preſent inferiority of his power, Soren | 
ſome advantages, derived partly from his ſituation, ' partly from his perfonat | 
character, which promiſed him ſucceſs, and ſerved, ' firſt to controuh,” then to 
overbalance, the ſuperior force and opulence of his enemies. He was the true 
and undoubted heir of the monarchy : Every Frenchman, who knew the intereſts 
or deſired the independance of his country, turned his eyes towards him as its 
ſole refuge: The excluſion given him, by the imbecillity of his father, and the 
forced or precipitate conſent of the ſtates, had plainly no validity: That ſpirit 
of faction, which had blinded the people, could not long hold them in ſo groſs 
a delufion: Their national and inveterate hatred againſt the Engliſh, the authors 
of all their miſeries, muſt ſoon revive, and give them an indignation at bending 
their necks under the yoke of that hoſtile ye Great nobles and princes, ac- 
cuſtomed to maintain an independance againſt their native fovereigns, would ne- 
ver endure a x ſubjetion to ſtrangers : And tho? moſt of the runes o the blood ö 


; * Hall, fol, 23.  Monfrelet, vol p. F . 
were, 
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were, Gince the fatal battle of Aale detained: priſoners in England, the in- Chap, XX 
habitants of their demeſnes, their friends, their vaſſals, all declared a zealous at- "42 
tachment en and exerted themſelves in | efilingihe yiakawes of hong TY 

nous norte ans | : 

CrarLys himſelf, al 1 55 in ** 88 year, . a . well cal- | 
ee to become the object of theſe benevolent ſentiments; and perhaps from 
the favour, which naturally attends youth, was the more likely, on account of 
his tender age, to acquire the good - will of his native ſubjects. He was a prince 
of the moſt friendly and benign diſpoſition, of eaſy and familiar manners, and of 

a juſt and ſound, tho not a very vigorous, underſtanding. Sincere, generous, 
affable, he engaged from affection the ſervices of his followers, even While his 

low fortunes might make it their intereſt to deſert him; and the lenity of his 

temper could pardon. in them thoſe ſallies of diſcontent, to which princes in his 
ſituation are ſo frequently expoſed, The love of pleaſure often ſeduced him into 
indolence z. but amidſt all his irregularities. the goodneſs of his heart ſtill ſhone 
forth; and by exerting at intervals his courage and activity, he proved, that his 
general remiſſneſs proceeded not from the want either of a Juſt ſpirit of ambition, 
or of perſonal valour.. 
Tud' the virtues of thig.amiable prince "A fee time in obſcurity, the duk® 
of Bedford knew, that his title alone made him formidable, and that every fo- 
reign aſſiſtance would be requiſite, ere an Engliſh regent could hope to com- 
plete the conqueſt of France; an enterprize, which, however it might ſeem to 
be much advanced, was ſtill expoſed to many and great difficulties. The chief 
circumſtance, which had procured. to the Engliſh all their. preſent advantages, 
was the reſentment of the duke of Burgundy againſt Charles; and as that prince 
ſeemed intent rather on gratifying his paſſion than conſulting, his intereſts, it was 
the more eaſy | for the. regent,” by demonſtrations of reſpe& and confidence, to 
retain him in the alliance of England. He bent therefore all his endeavours to 
that purpoſe » He gave the duke every proof of friendſhip ind regard: He 
even proffered him the regency of France, which Philip declined: And that he 
might corroborate nationals connexions by private ties, he concluded his own. 
marriage with the princeſs of e which had been * by the treaty, 


of Arras. 1 88 | * 

Bz1wc ſenſible, that next to | the alliance- of” been the friendſhip of the 
duke of Brittany was of the greateſt i importance towards forwarding the Engliſh: 
conqueſts ; and that, as the provinces of France already ſubdued, lay between 


the n of theſe two princes, he could never ** for any ſecurity without 
| preſerving, 
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| > kd cannexigns-. wich them he was very intent on ſtrengthening hw 


ſelf alſo from that quarter. The duke of Brittany, having received: many juſt | 


. . reaſons of diſpleaſure from the miniſters of Charles, had already acceded to the 


17th April. 


| treaty of Troye, and had, with other vaſſals of the crown, done homage to Hen- 


ry V. in quality of heir to the kingdom: But as the regent knew, that the duke 
was mueli governed by his brother, the count de Richemont, he endeavoured to 


fix his friendſhip, by Paying ans courk. 100 doing nice, to this haughty a and 


ambitious prince. 


Axrnun, count de 1 1 e Feats potGabie 3 Auis- | 
cour, had been treated with great indulgence. by the late King, and had even 
been permitted on his parole to take a journey into Brittany, where the ſtate of 
affairs required his preſence. The death of that victorious monarch happened be- 
fore Richemont's return; and this prince pretended, that, as his word was given 
perſonally to Henry V. he was not bound to fulfil it towards his ſon and ſucceſſor: 


* . which the regent, as he could not force him to compliance, deemed 


it prudent to overlook. An interview was ſettled at Amiens between the dukes 
of Bedford; Burgundy, and Brittany, at which the count de Richemont was alſo 
preſent +: The alliance was renewed between theſe princes: And the r 


egent 
perſuaded Philip to give in marriage to Richemont his eldeſt ſiſter, widow: of the 


of deceaſed Dauphin, Lewis, the elder- brother of Charles. Thus Arthur was 


connected both with the regent and the duke of Burgundy, and ſeemed. engaged 
by intereſt to proſecute the _ in forwarding the peognts of xhe 


2 arms. 


Waunx the vigilance of 5 Juke of Bedford was e in gaining or con- 
firming theſe allies, whoſe neighbourhood rendered them ſo important, he did 
not overlook the ſtate of more remote countries. The duke of Albany, regent 
of Scotland, had died; and his power had devolved to Murdac, his ſon, a prince 


.of a weak underſtanding and of indolent diſpoſitions; who, far from poſſeſſing 


. che talents requiſite for the government of that fierce people, was not even able | 


to maintain authority in his own family, or reſtrain the petulance and inſolence of 
his ſons. The ardor of ehe Scots to ſerve in France, Where Charles treated them 
with great honour and diſtinction, and where the regent's brother enjoyed the 
dignity of conſtable, broke out afreſh under this feeble adminiſtration : New 


* ſyccours, daily came over, and filled the armies of the French King: The earl of 


Douglas conducted à reipforcement of 5000. men to. his aſſiſtance. And it was 


n to be dreaded, that the Scots, by commencing open hoſtilizies i in the north, 


+ Hall, fol. 84. Monſtrelet, vol. i. p- 5 e p. . 0 | 
wool 
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would e ſtill more confderabte. of the Engliſh power, and Chap, x 


would eaſe Charles, in part, of that load, by which he was at preſent ſo griev- 


oully oppreſſed. The duke of Bedford, therefore, perſuaded the Engliſh coun- 


cil to form an alliance with James their priſoner 3 to free that prince from his 


long captivity, and to connect him with England, by marrying him to a daughter 
of the earl of Somerſet and couſin of the young King ®. As the Scots regent; tired 


of his preſent dignity, which he was not able to ſupport, was now become en- 
tirely ſincere in his applications for James's liberty, the treaty was ſoon con- 


_ cluded; forty thouſand pounds of ranſom were Ripulared +; and the King of 


Scots was reſtored to the throne of his anceſtors, and proved, in his ſhort reign, 
one of the mot illuſtrious princes, who had ever governed that kingdom. He was 
murdered in 1437, by his traiterous kinſman the earl of Athole. His affections 
indined him to the party of France; but the Engliſh had never reaſon, during 


| his fe time, to complain of any breach of the neutrality by Scotland. 


Bur the regent was not ſo employed in theſe political negotiations as to Military pe- 
negle& the operations of war, from which alone he could nope, to* ſucceed” in tions. 


expelling the French monarch, Tho? the chief ſear of Charles's power lay in the 
ſouthern provinces, on the other fide of the Loire; his partizans were poſſeſſed 
of ſome fortreſſes in the northern, and even in the neighbourhood of Paris; and 
it behoved the di ke of Beliford firſt to clear theſe countries of the enemy, before 
he could think of attempting more diſtant conqueſts. The caſtle of Dorſoy was 
taken after a ſiege oof fix weeks: That of Noyelle and the town of Rüe in Pi- 
cardy unggrvent the ſame fate : Pont ſur Seine, Vertus, Montaigu were ſubjected 
by the Engliſh arms: And a more conſiderable advantage was ſoon after gained 
by the united forces. of England and Burgundy. John Stuart, conſtable. of Scot- 
land, and the lord d Eſtiſſac had formed the liege of Crevant in Burgundy: The 
earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk, with the count de Toulongeon, were ſent to its 
relief: A fierce and well diſputed action enſued : The Scots and French were 


defeated: The conſtable of Scotland and the count de Ventadour were taken 


priſoners: And above a thouſand men, among whom was Sir William Hamilton, 
were left on the field of battle 1. The taking of Gaillon upon the Seine, and of 
la Charitẽ upon the Loire was the fruit of this victory: And as this latter place 
opened an entrance into the ſouthern provinces, the acquiſition of it appeared on 


| that account of the greater importance to the duke of Bedford, and ſeemed to 3 


promiſe a ſucceſsful iſſue to the war. 


„ Hall; fol. 86. Stowe, pi $64. re. 
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Taz: more King Charles was threatened | with an inzaGon in thoſe providies | 


which adhered to him, the more neceſſary. it became, that he ſhould retain poſ-- 
ſeſſion of every fortreſs,” which he ſtill held within the quarters of the enemy. 


The duke of Bedford had beſieged in perſon, during the ſpace of three months, 


the town of .Yvri'in: Normandy; and the brave governor, . unable to make any 


longer defence, was obliged to capitulate; and he agreed to ſurrender the town, 
if, before a certain term, no relief arrived to him. Charles, informed of theſe 


conditions, determined to make an attempt for ſaving the place. He collected, 


with ſome difficulty, an army of 14, 00 men, of whom the half were Scots; 
and he ſent them thither under the command of the earl of Buchan, the conſtable 


of France; who was attended by the earl of Douglas, his countryman, the duke of 


Alengon, the mareſchal de la Fayette, the count d' Aumale, and the viſcount de 
Narbonne. When the conſtable arrived within a few leagues of Yvri, he found 
that he was come too late, and that the place was already ſurrendered. He i im- 


| mediately turned to the left, and ſat down before Verneüil, which the inbabi- 


Which he ſhould follow in this emergence. The wiſer 
Clared for a retreat; and repreſented, that all the paſt 


tants, in ſpite of the garriſon, delivered up to him *. Buchan might now have, 


returned in ſafety, and with the glory of making an acquiſition no leſs i important 


than the place, which he was ſent to relieve: But hearing of Bedford's $ approach, 
he called a council of war; and aſked their opinions with regard to the conduct 
r part of the council de- 
nisfortunes of the French 
had proceeded from their raſhneſs in giving battle, when no neceſſity obliged 
them to riſque a deciſive action; that this army was the laſt reſource of the King, 
and the only defence of the few provinces which remained to him; and tat eve 


| reaſon invited him to embrace cautious councils, which left time for his ſubjedts_ 


* of Aug. 


to return to their ſenſe of duty, and gave leiſure for diſcord to ariſe among his 
enemies, who, being united by no common band of intereſt or motive of alliance, 


could not long perſevere in their animoſity againſt him. All theſe prudential | 


conſiderations were overborne by a vain point of honour, not to turn their backs 


to the enemy; and they reſolved to await the arrival of the duke of Bedford. 


Tux numbers were nearly equal in this rencounter; and as the long continu- 


Battle of Ver. ance of the war had introduced diſcipline, which, however imperfect, ſufficed to 


neüil. 


maintain ſome appearance of order in ſuch ſmall armies, the battle was fierce 
and well diſputed, and attended with bloodſhed on both ſides. The conſtable 
drew up his forces under the walls of Verneüil, and reſolved to abide the attack 


of the enemy: But the impatience of the viſcount of Narbonne, who broke his 


ranks, and obliged the whole line to follow him in ſome hurry and n 


0 nee, vol. ii. p. 14. Graſon, P. 504: | 
Was 
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72 the gauſe of the misfortune, which enſued. BY Engliſh archers, fixing.their 6 


alifadoes before them, according to their uſual cuſtom, ſeat a volles of arrows + 


"a the thickeſt of the, French army; and - tho? beat from their ground, and 
. obliged to take ſhelter among the baggage, they ſoon rallied, and continued to 
commit great ſlaughter upon the enemy. The duke of Bedford, mean While, at | 
the head of the men at arms, made impreſſion on the French, broke their ranks, 
. chaced them off the field, and rendered the victory entirely compleat and deci- 
. five®, . The conſtable himſelf periſhed in battle, the carl of Douglas and his 
ſon, the counts of Aumale, Tonnetre and Ventadour, with many other conlider- 
able nobility. The duke of Alengon, the. mareſchal de la Fayette, the lords of 
- Gaucour and Mortemar were taken priſoners. There fell about four thouſand of 
the French; and ſixteen hundred of the Eogliſh j a loſs then eſteemed ſo unuſual on 
che fide of the victors, that the duke of Bedford prohibited all eine; for his 
; ſucceſs, . Verneitil was ſurrendered next day. upon capitulstion Fo | 
Taz. condition of the King of France appeared now very terrible, and almoſt : 
1 He had loſt the flower of his army and the braveſt of his nobles in 
this fatal action: He had no reſources for recruiting or ſubſiſting his troops: He 
1 wanted money even for his perſonal ſubſiſtance; and tho? all parade of a, court 
Wat baniſhed, it was with difficuley, be could keep à table, ſupplied wich the 
4 Plagen neceflaries,. for ; himſelf and his few followers : Every day brought bim 
i intelligence of ſom e loſs or misfortune : Tons, which were bravely 2 
were obliged, ahaft to ſurrender for want of relief or ſupply : He ſaw his parti- 
Pe FR chaced from. all the provinces. u which lay north of the Loire: And he 
ſoon. to loſe, by che united efforts pf his enemies, all the territories, of 
_— he had hitherto, continued | maſter ; when an accident happened, which 3 
3 | fayed him on the brink of ruin, and loſt the Engliſh ſuch an opportunity for yy 
pleating their conqueſts, as.they.never afterwards were able to recall. | 
_ JaqueLine, counteſs of Hainault and Holland, and heir of theſe provinces, 
had eſpouſed John duke of Brabant, couſin german to the duke of Burgundy ; 
but having unhappily made this choice, from the uſual motives of princes, ſhe 
ſoon found: reaſon to regent her of the unequa) alliance. She was a princeſs of amaſ(- 
culine ſpirit- and. uncommon 'pnderſtanding the duke of Brabant was of a ſickly 
_ complexion and weak mind: She. was in the vigour of her age; he had only reac 
his fiſteearh year. : . Theſe cauſes had ĩnſpired her with ſuch contempt of her hyſ- 
band, which, ſoon; proceeded, to antipathy, mas ſhe determined ro break a mare 
mg, ain * in probable, e bur the en had as . en. | 
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ſeconded by power and woneys but as the ptinceſs foreſa w g 


monly very open to appliatons'of this natbfe, when 
ofition from 
her huſband's relations; and was impatient to effect her purpoſe, "ſhe made her 
eſcape into England, and threw herſelf under the protection of the duke of Glo- 


The court of Koike! was 5 1 


ceſter. That prince, with many noble qualities, had the defect of being govern- 
ed by an imperuous temper and vehement paſſions z and he was raſhly induced, 


as well by the charms of the epunteſs herſelf, as by the proſpect of poſſeſſing her 


ch inheriranice, to offer himſcIf to her as a huſband, Without waiting for a 


papal diſpenſation; without endeavouring to reconcile the duke of Burgundy to. .. 


this meaſure z he entered into a contract of marriage with Jaqueline, and imme- 
diately attempted to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of her dominions. Philip was diſ- 
guſted with fo precipitant a conduct: He reſented the injury done to the duke of 
Brabant his near relation: He drraded to have the Engliſh eſtabliſhed on all fides 


of him: And he forefaw the confequences, which muſt attend the extenſive and 


uncontrouled dominion of that nation, if, before the full ſettlement of their power, 


they inſulted and injured an ally, to whom they had already been ſo much in- 


debted, and who was ſo neceſſary for ſupporting them i in their farther progreſs. 
He encouraged, therefore, the duke of Brabant to make reſiſtance :''He en; gaged 


5 many of Jaqueline's ſubjects: to adhere: to that prince: He himſelf marched troops | 


to his ſupport: And as the duke of Gloceſter ſtill perſevered i in his purpoſe, a 
' Tharp war was fuddenly kindled in the Low- Countries. The quarrel ſoon be- 


came perſonal as well. as political. The Engliſh prince wrote to the duke of 


Burgundy, complaining of the oppoſition made to his ptetenſions ; and tho? in 
the main, he employed amicable terms in his letter, he took notice of ſome falſe- 
hoods, into which, he ſaid, Philip had been betrayed duting the courſe of theſe 
tranſactions. This unguarded expreſſion was highly reſented: The duke of 


a, 


Burgundy inſiſted, that he ſhould retra it: N aten nen and deßances 


: Py” between them on this occaſion ' 


Tue duke of Bedford could eafily foreſee the b bad a checkt of fo i-tinied 90 


prodent. a quarrel. All the "fuccours, ” which he expected from England, and 


© which were ſo neceſſary i in this critical emergence,” were "intercepted" by his bro- 


* >, * 


ther, and employed in Holland and Hainault: The forces of the duke of Bur- 


gundy, which he alſo depended on, were divetted by the ſame wars: And beſides 
this double loſs, he was in eminent danger of alienating for ever that confede- 
rate, whoſe friendſhip was of the utmoſt importance to his intereſts, 'and'whom 
the late K ing bad injoined him, with his dying breath; to giatify by every mark of 


regard and attachment. He inforced theſe topics to the duke of Cloceſter: He en- 


» Monfreler, vol, ii. p. 19. 207 21. „„ 2 
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dike to mitigate the reſentment of the duke of 3 He interpoſed 
with his good offices between cheſs princes: But he was not ſucceſsful in any of 
his endeavours 3 and he found, that the impetuoſity of his brother's temper was 
ſtill” the chief obſtacle to all accommodation . For this reaſon, inſtead of puſh; 
ing the victory gained at Verneũil, he found- himſelf obliged to take a jobrney 
into England, and to try, ek dene eee to aeeeß the mea 
ſures of the duke of Gloceſter. e e de 


Chap. XX. 
145%. 


Tatkr had likewiſe broke 40 een 6 a 3 Engliſh (Ka | 


- which had proceeded to great extremities, and which required the regent's preſence 
to compoſe them . The biſhop of Wincheſter, to whom the care of the King's 
perſon and education had been entruſted, was a prelate of great capacity and ex- 
periente, but of an intriguing and dangerous character; and as he aſpired to 
government of affairs, he had continual diſputes with bis nephew the protector, 


and he gained frequent advantages over the vehement and impolitical temper 'of 


that prince. The duke of Bedford employed the authority of parliament to re- 
concile them; and theſe rials were obliged to A before that aſſembly, that 
they would bury, all quarrels in oblivion 4 ime alſo. ſeemed to open expedi- 
ents for compoſing the difference with 
that prince had procured. a bull from the Pope; by which not only Jaqueline's 
| contract with the duke of Gloceſter was annull ed; but it was alſo declared, that 
even inthe caſe of the duke of Brabant's death, 15 ſhould never be lawful for her to 
eſpouſe the Engliſh prince. Humphrey, deſpairing of ſucceſs, married another 
lady of inferior rank, who had lived ſome time with him, as his miſtreſs CYL he 
duke of Brabant died; and his, widow, before ſhe could recover poſſeſſion of her 
dominions, Was obliged to declare the duke of Burgundy her heir, in caſe the 
died without children, and to promiſe never to marry any perſon without his 
_ conſent. But tho' the affair was thus terminated to the advantage of Philip, it 
left a diſagreeable impreſſion on bis mind: It excited an extreme jealouſy of the 
Engliſh, and opened his eyes to his true intereſts : And as nothing but his animo- 
ſity againſt Charles had engaged him in alliance with them, it cou geerbalanced 
that paſſion. by another of the lame kind, which in the end bees revalent, 
and brought] him back, by degrees, to his natural connexions with his þ _— -and 
| his native country. 


Ascur the ſame time, the duke of ie) beten to withdraw himſelf from 


Hoke of Burgundy. The credit of 


1425. 


che Engliſh alliance. His brother, the count de Richemont, tho” connected by 


{gl Monftrelet, =» hes © + Stowe, p. 368. Holingſhed, p. 599. t Hall, fol..98, 
99. Holingſhed, p. 593. 594: Ae Flt p. 122 Staſten, p. Sp 519. 7 
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Chap: xx. . marriage with the dukes: of Burgundy: and Bedford, was extremely attached by 
__ inclination to the French intereſt; and he willingly hearkened to all the advances 
which Charles made him for obtaining his friendſhip. The high office. of con. 
| ſtable, vacant by the earl of Buchan's death, was offered him z. and as his mar- 
tial and ambitious temper aſpired to the command of armies, which he had in 
5 vain attempted to obtain from the duke of Bedford, he not only accepted that 
truſt, but brought over his brother to an alliance with the French monarch. The 
new conſtable,” having made this one change in his meaſures, firmly, adhered ever 
after to his engagenients with France. Tho? his pride and violence, which would 
admit of no rival in his maſter's confidence, and even prompted him to aſſaſſinate 
the other favourites, had ſo much diſguſted Chaties, that he once. baniſhed. him the 
court, and refuſed to admit him to his preſence, he ſtill acted with! vigour; for 
the ſervice of that nme N rag. bv * his perſeverance, the pardon 
of all his paſt offences. TUB ST 0053 T9697 NR KE tigt Pi bang $2 & 3d his 


2426. . In this fituation, the duke of Bedford, on bis Wang Wäg the affairs of France, 8 
after paſſing eight months in England. The duke of Burgundy was much dif: 

_ -guſted, The duke of Brittany had entered into | engagements with Charles, and 
had done homage to that prince for his dutchy. The French bad been allowed 
to recover from the aftonitunent, into which their frequent diſaſters had thrown 
them. An incident even happened, Which ſerved extremely to raiſe their cou- 
rage. "The earl of War wic had belieged Montargis with a ſmall army of 3000 I 
men ;. and the place was reduced to extremity, when the baſtard of- Orleans un. 
dertook to throw relief into it. This general, who was natural ſon to the prince 
aſſaſſinated by the duke of Burgundy, and who was after wards created count de 
Dunois, conducted a body of 1600 men to Montargis; and made in” attack on 
the enemy's trenches with ſo much valour, prudence, and good fortune, that he 
not only penetrated into the place, but gave a fevere blow to the Engliſh, and 
obliged Warwic to raiſe the ſiege *. This was the firſt fignal action, which Taifed 
the fame of Dunois, and opened him the road. to all 18 great un, which 
he after walds attained. 

Rur the regent, ſoon after his arrival, OED the ens of the Engli arms, 

by an important enterprize, which he happily atchieved. He ſecretly brought 

together, in ſeparate detachments, @conſiderable army to the frontiers of Brittany; 

and fell ſo unexpectedly upon that province, that the duke, unable to make re · 

f fſtance, yielded to all the terms required of him: He renounced the French al- 
ance z he engaged to maintain the treaty. of Troye 3 he TIN the 9 | 


* Monte, vl u. p. 34 33+ Holinglhed, p. 397 . 725 
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of Bedford for regent of France; and promiſed to do homage for. bis dutchy to 
| King Henry. And che Engliſh prince, having thus freed himſelf from a dan- 
gerous enemy Tho lay behind him, reſolved on an undertaking, which, if duc. 
ceſsful, wouſd, he hoped, caſt the balance berween the two Hations, and prepare 
the way ache final conqueſt of France. Br ER | 


"Fas city of 7 EE was ſo e bee this provinces boch by 


f : 


8 
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1 Henry, and thoſe poſſeſſed by Charles, that ic opened an eaſy entrance to either 3 1100 * 


and as the duke of Bedford intended to make a great effort to penetrate into the py 


\ ſouth of France, it behoved him to begin with this place, which, in the preſent 
circumſtances, . was become the moſt important in the kingdom. He committed 
che conduct of the enterprize to the earl of Saliſbury, who had newly brought 


* $944 $43 © 


him over a re. inforcement of 6000 men from England, and who had much at - 


ſtinguiſhed himſelf, by his abilities, during the courſe of the preſent wars. Sa- 
liſbury, - paſſing the Loire, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſmall places, whick 
ſurrounded, Orleans on that ſide ; and as his intentions were thereby known, 
the French King uſed every expedient to ſupply the city. with a garriſon and-pro- 
_ viſions, and enable it to maintain a long and obſtinate ſiege, The lord of Gaucour, 
a brave; and experienced captain, was appointed governor: Many officers of dif- 
tinction threw, themſelves into the place: The troops, which they conducted, were 
enured to war, and were detetmined to make the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance: And 
even the inhabitants, diſciplined by the long continuance of hoſtilities, were well 
qualified, in their on defence, to ſecond the efforts of the moſt veteran forces · 

| The eyes of all Europe were turned towards this ſcene; where, it was reaſonably 


ſuppoſed, the French were to make their laſt ſtand for nn the indepen- 


dance of their monarchy, and the rights of their ſovereignn. 

Tux earl of Saliſbury at laſt approached the place with an army, which conſiſted 
oply of 10,000 men; and not being able, with ſo ſmall a force, to inveſt ſo great 
a city, that commanded a bridge over the Loire, he ſtationed himſelf on the 
ſouthern ſide towards Sologne, leaving the other, towards the Beauſſe, ſtill open to 
the enemy. He: there attacked the fortifications, which guarded the entry to the 
bridge; and after an obſlinate reſiſtance, he carried ſeveral of them : But was 
| himſelf killed by a cannon. ball as he was taking view of the enemy . The earl 
of Suffolk ſucceeded to the command; and being re-inforced with great numbers 

of Engliſh and Burgundians, he paſſed the river with the main body of his ar- 


mY» and inveſted Orleans on the other ſide, As it was now the depth of winter, 


* © Mortifirelet, vol. E. p. 35, 36. + Monftrelet; vol. it. p. 38, 39. Polyd. Virg. p. 468. 
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| Suffolk, FAY o found it difficult, i in that 3 to throw up e all around, | 
contented himſelf, for the preſent, with ereftiog redoubts at different di ſtances, 

where his men were lodged in ſafety, and were ready to intercept the ſupplies, 
which the enemy might attempt to throw into the place. Tho' he had ſeveral 


pieces of artillery in his camp, (and this is the firſt liege i in Europe, where cannon 


were found to be of importance) the art of engineering was hitherto ſo imperfect, 
that Suffolk truſted more to famine than force for ſubduing the city; and he pro- 


N poſed i in the ſpring to render the circumvallation, more compleat, by drawing i in- 


1429. 


trenchments from one redoubt to another. Numberleſs feats of valour were per- 
formed both by the befiegers and beſieged during this winter: Bold 'fallies were 


made, and repulſed with equal boldneſs: Convoys were ſometimes introduced and 


often intercepted: The ſupplies were (till unequal to the conſumption of the place: : 


a 


| And the Engliſh, ſeemed daily, Hoo! e to be e towards che Tape: 


tion, of their enterprize, nll ite. on ae gotta; 


Bur while they lay in this Nita: "ou French 0 ravaged all eee) 
around; and the beſiegers, who were obliged to draw their proviſions from a dif- 
tance, were themſelves expoſed to the danger of want and famine, Sit John 
Faſtolffe, was bringing up a large convoy, of every kind of ſtores, Which he ef. 
corted with a detachment of 2, 300 men; when he was attacked by a body of 4000 -- 
French, under the command of the counts 'of Clermont and Dunois. Faſtolffe 


drew up behind his waggons; but the French generals, cautious of attacking him 


in that poſture, planted a battery of cannon againſt him, which threw every thing 
into confuſion, and would have enſured them the victory; had not the impatience 
of ſome Scots troops, who broke the line of battle, brought on an engagement, 
in which Faſtolffe was victorious. The count de Dunois was wounded; and 
above 500 French were left on the field of battle. This action, which was of 
great importance in the preſent conjuncture, was commonly called the battle of 
Herrings; becauſe the convoy brought à great quantity of” that n of ern 


| Tor the uſe of the Engliſh army during the Lent ſeaſon . 


Can ls ſeemed now to have but one expedient Weg c Sy. which Hoa | 
been ſo long inveſted.” The duke of Orleans, who was ſtill priſoner in England, 
prevailed on the protector anWthe council to conſent; that all his demeſnes 
ſhould be allowed to preferve a neutrality during the war, and ſhould be ſe- 
queſtered, for greater ſecurity, into the hands of the duke of Burgundy. fy This 


Hall, fol.105, Monftrelet, vol, ii. P. 41, 42. Stowe, P. > 569: a p. 600. rave. 
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prince, who was. TA leſs cordial i in the Engliſh intereſts than TENT? went to 
Paris, and made the propoſal to the duke of Bedford; but the regent replied 


very coldly, that he was not of a humour to beat the buſhes, while others ran 
away with the game: An anſwer, which ſo much diſguſted the duke, that he re- 


called all the troops of Burgundy, that acted in the fiege *. The place, how- 
ever, was every day more and more cloſely inveſted by the Eogliſm; Great ſcar- 
city began already to be felt by the garriſon and inhabitants: Charles, in deſpair 
"of collecting an army, which ſhould dare to approach the enemy's entrenchments, 
not only gave the city for loſt, but began to entertain a very diſmal proſpect with 
regard to the general ſtate of his affairs. He ſaw that the country, in which he 
had hitherto, with great difficulty, ſubſiſted, would be laid entirely open to the 
invaſion of a powerful and victorious enemy; and he talked already of retiring 
with the remains of his forces into Languedoc and Davphioy, and of defending 
himſelf as long as poſſible i in thoſe diſtant provinces. | But it was fortunate for this 
good prince, that he lay under the dominion of women ; and that the women, 
whom he conſulted, had the ſpirit to ſupport his ſinking reſolutions in this deſpe- 
rate "extremity. Mary of Anjou, his Queen, a princels of great merit and pru- 
dence, vehemently oppoſed this meaſure, which, ſhe foreſaw, . would diſcourage 
all his partiz ans and ſerve as a general ſi ignal for deſerting a prince, wha ſeemed 
himſelf to deſpair\of ſacceſs, His miſtreſs too, the fair Agnes Sorel, who lived 
in entire amity with the Queen, ſeconded all her. remonſtrances, and threatened, 
that, if he thus puſillanimouſly threw away the ſcepter of France, ſhe would ſeck 
ia the court of England a fortune more correſpondent to her wiſhes. Love was 
able to rouze in the breaſt of Charles that courage, which ambition had failed to 
excite: He reſolved to diſpute every inch of ground with an imperious enemy ; 


and rather to periſh with honour in the midſt of his friends than yield ingloriouſly 


to his bad fortune: When relief was unexpectedly brought him by another female 
of a very different character, who gar riſe. to one of the moſt ſingular ee, 
chat is to be met with in hiſtory. * 


Chap. XX. 
1429. 


In the village of Domremi near n on the W bo 3 The he f 
1 lived a country girl of twenty · ſeven years of age, called Joan d'Arc, who Orleans, 


was ſervant in a ſmall inn, and who in that ſtaton had been accuſtomed to tend 
| the horſes of the gueſts, -to ride them without a ſaddle to the watering-place, and 
to perform other offices, which, in well - frequented inns, commonly fall to the 
| Hare of the men ſcrvants . This girl was of an irreproachable life, and had 
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no occaſion to excite her genius, or that the unſkilful eyes of thoſe, who con- 
* verſed with ber, had not been able to diſcern her uncommon'merit. It is eaſy | to 
imagine, that the preſent. fituation of France was an intereſting object even to per- 


ſons of the loweſt rank, and would become the frequent ſubject of their converſa- 
tion: A young prince, expelled his native throne, by the ſedition of ſubjets and 


by the arms of ſtrangers, could not fail to move the compalſion of all his people, 


95 whoſe hearts were uncorrupted by faction and the peculiar character of Charles, 5 
ſo ſtrongly inclined to friendſhip and the tender paſſions, naturally rendered him 
the hero of that ſex, whoſe generous minds know no bounds in their affections. 
The ſiege of Orleans, the progreſs of the Erigliſh before that place, the great diſ- 


treſs of the garriſon and. inhabitants, the importance of ſaving the city and its 
dean defenders, had turned thither the eyes of all the world ; and Joan, inflam- 
ed by the general ſentiment, was ſeized with a wild deſire = bringing relief to 
© her ſovereign in his preſent. diſtreſſes. Her unexperienced mind, working day 
and night on this favourite object, miſtook the impulſes of her paſſion for heavenly 


_ inſpirations z and ſhe fancied, that ſhe ſaw' viſions and heard voices, exhorting 
ber to re eſtabliſh the throne, of France, and to expel the foreign invaders, , An 
_ uncommon intrepidity of temper 'made her overlook all the dangers, which. might | 
attend her in ſuch a path; and thinking herſelf deſtined by heaven to this office, 
e threw aſide that baſhfulneſs and timidity, which would naturally adhere to her 


ſex, her years, and her low ſtation. She went to Vaucouleurs ; ; procured ; admiſ- 
fion to Baudricourt, the governor ; informed him of her inſpirations and inten - 


tions 3 and conjured him not to neglect the voĩce of God, who ſpoke. through $37 
| her, but to ſecond tho heavenly revelations, which impelled her to this glorious 

© enterprize. Baudricourt treated her at firſt with ſome neglect; but on her fre · 
quent returns to him, and importunate ſolicitations, he began to remark ſome- 
thing extraordinary in the maid, and was inclined,” at all hazards, to make. ſo eaſy 


an experiment. It is uncertain, whether this gentleman had diſcernment enough 


o perceive, that great uſe might be made with the vulgar of ſo uncommon an 


engine; or, what is more likely in that credulous age, was himſelf a convert to 


5 this viſionary: But he adoptedut laſt the ſcheme of Joan; and he gave her ſome 


attendants, who Sang her to the French _ 4 8 at that time reſided 
; ELIE BIS Xo CE ie (1573-137 


'Ir is the buſineſs of TAY to aged between the _— "and the 


marvellous 5 to reject the firſt in all narrations merely profane and human ; to 
ſcruple the ſecond; and when obliged by undoubted teſtimony, as 


"caſe, to admit of ſomething extraordinary, to receive as little of it as is con- 


in the preſent 


— 
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ſiſtent with the known facts and circumſtances. It is pretended, that Joan, im- 
mediately on her admiſſion, knew the King, tho' ſhe had never ſeen his face be- 
fore, and tho* he purpoſely kept himſelf in the crowd of courtiers, and had 
laid aſide every thing in his dreſs and apparel, which might diſtinguiſh him : 
That ſhe offered him, in the name of the Supreme Creator, to raiſe the ſiege of 
Orleans, and conduct him to Rheims to be there crowned and anointed ; and on 
his expreſſing ſome doubts of her miſſion, revealed to him, before ſome ſworn 
confidents, a ſecret, which was unknown to all the world but himſelf, and 
which nothing but a heavenly inſpiration could diſcover to her: And that ſhe 
demanded, as the inſtrument of her future victories, a particular ſword, which 
was kept in the church of St. Catherine de Fierbois, and which, tho“ ſhe had 


never ſeen it, ſhe deſcribed by all its marks, and by the place in which it had 


long been laid and neglected . This is certain, that all theſe miraculous ſtories 
were ſpread abroad, in order to catch the vulgar. The more the King and his 
miniſters were determined to give into the illuſion, the more ſcruples they pre- 
tended. An aſſembly of grave doctors and theologians cautiouſly examined 
| Joan's miſſion, and pronounced it undoubted and ſupernatural. She was ſent to 
the parliament, then refiding at Poictiers; and was interrogated before that aſ- 
ſembly : The preſidents, the counſellors, who came perſuaded of her impoſture, 
went away convinced of her inſpiration. A ray of hope began to break thro? that 
deſpair, in which the minds of all men were before enveloped. Heaven had now 
declared itſelf in favour of France, and had laid bare its out-ſtretched arm to 
take vengeance on her invaders. Few could diſtinguiſh between the impulſe of 
inclination and the force of conviction ; . none would ſubmit to Lan trouble of 
ſo diſagreeable a ſcrutiny. 


AFrTEx theſe artifical precautions and preparations had been 6 ſome time 
employed, Joan's requeſts were at laſt complied with: She was armed cap-apee, 
mounted on horſeback, and ſhown in that martial habilement before the whole 
people. Her dexterity in managing her ſteed, tho' acquired in her former oc- 
cupation, was regarded as a new proof of her miſſion ; and ſhe was received with 
the loudeſt acclamations by the ſpectators. Her former occupation was even 
denied: She was no longer the ſervant of an inn: She was converted into a 
ſhepherdeſs, an employment much more agreeable to the imagination. To ren- 


Chap. xx. 
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der her ſtill more intereſting, near ten years were ſubſtracted from her age; and 


all the ſentiments of love and of chivalry, were thus united to thoſe of enthu- 


ſiaſm, in order to inflame the fond fancy of the people with prepoſſeſſions in her 


favour. 
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Warn the engine was thus dreſſed up in full ſplendor; it was time to effiy 
its force againſt the enemy. Joan was ſent to Blois, where a large convoy 
was prepared for the ſupply of Orleans, and an army of ten thouſand men, under 
the command of St. Severe, aſſembled to eſcort it. She ordered all the ſoldiers to 
confeſs themſelves before they ſet out on the enterprize : She baniſhed from 


the camp all women of bad fame: She diſplayed in her hands a conſecrated ban- . 


ner; where the Supreme Being was repreſented, graſping the globe of earth, and 
farrocnded with Flower de Luces. And ſhe inſiſted, in right of her prophetic 
miſſion, that the convoy ſhould enter Orleans, by the direct road from the fide 


of Beauſſe; but the count de Dunois, unwilling to ſubmit the rules of the mili- 


tary art to her inſpirations, ordered it to approach by the other ſide of the rivers ö 
where, he knew, the weakeſt part of the Engliſh army was ſtationed. 

Pxreviovs to this attempt, the Maid had wrote to the regent and to the Eng- | 
lim generals before Orleans, commanding them, in the name of the omnipotent 
Creator, by whom ſhe was commiſſioned, immediately to raiſe the ſiege and to 


evacuate France; and menacing them with divine vengeance in caſe of their dif- 


obedience. All the Engliſh affected to ſpeak with deriſion of the Maid and of 
her heavenly commiſſion z and ſaid, that the French King was now indeed re- 
duced to a ſorry paſs, when he had recourſe to ſuch ridiculous expedients : But 

they felt their imagination ſecretly ſtruck with the vehement perſuaſion, which 
prevailed in all around them; and they waited with an anxious expectatien, not 


unmixed with horror, for the iſſue of theſe extraordinary preparations. 


As the convoy approached the river, a ſally was made by the garriſon on the 
fide of Beauſſe, to prevent the Engliſh general from ſending any detachment ta 
the other fide : The proviſions were peaceably embarked in boats, which the 
inhabitants of Orleans had ſent' to receive them : The Maid covered with her 


troops the embarkation : Suffolk ventured not to attack her: And the French 


general carried back the army in ſafety to Blois; an alteration of affairs, which 


was already viſible to all the world, and which had a e effect on the 


minds of both parties. 


Taz Maid entered the town of Orleans, 1 in "hep i KATY and. 
diſplaying her conſecrated ſtandard; and was received, as a celeſtial deliverer, 
by all the inhabitants. They now believed themſelves invincible under her 
facred influence; and Dunois himſelf, perceiving ſuch a mighty alteration. both, 
in friends and foes, conſented, that the next convoy, which was expected in a 
few days, ſhould enter by the ſide of Beauſſe. The convoy approached : No. 
ſign of reſiſtance * in the beſiegers: The 2 and troops paſſed 

without 


e 
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without a between the redoubts of the Engliſh : A dead filence and 
aſtoniſhment reigned among thoſe troops, formerly ſo elated with We and 
ſo fierce for the combat. 

Tus earl of Suffolk was in a a very unuſual and e ine and 
whzch might well confound the man of the greateſt capacity and firmeſt temper. 
He ſaw his troops overawed, -and ſtrongly impreſſed with the idea of a divine in- 
fluence, - accompanying the Maid. Inſtead of baniſhing theſe vain terrors by 
hurry and action and war, he waited till the ſoldiers ſhould recover from the pa- 

nic; and he thereby gave leiſure for theſe prepoſſeſſions to fink: ſtill deeper into 
their minds. The military maxims, which are prudent in common caſes, deceiv- 
ed him in theſe unaccountable events. The Engliſh felt their courage daunted 
and overwhelmed ; and thence inferred a divine vengeance hanging over them. 


The French drew the ſame inference from an inactivity ſo new and unexpected. 


Every circumſtance was now reverſed in the opinions of men, on which all de- 
pends: The ſpirit, reſulting from a long courſe of uninterrupted ſucceſs, was 
on a ſudden transferred from the victors to the vanquithed. | 

Tun Maid called aloud, that the garriſon ſhould remain no longer « on the de- 
fenſive ; and ſhe promiſed her followers the aſſiſtance of heaven in attacking thoſe 
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redoubts of the enemy, which had ſo long kept them in awe, and which they had 


never hitherto dared to inſult. The generals ſeconded her ardour : An attack 
was made on one redoubt, and it proved ſucceſsful ® : All the Engliſh, who de. 
fended the entrenchments, were put to the ſword or taken priſoners : And Sir 


John Talbot himſelf, who had drawn together, from the other redoubts, ſome 


troops to bring them relicf, dared not to appear in the open field againſt fo for- 
midable an enemy. 

Nornixvo ſeemed impoſſible afrer this ſucceſs to the Maid and her enthuſiaſtic 
votaries. She urged the generals to attack the main body of the Engliſh in their 
entrenchments : But Dunois, ſtill unwilling to hazard the fate of France by too 
great temerity, and ſenſible that the leaſt reverſe of fortune would make all the 

- preſent viſions evaporate, and reſtore every thing to its former condition, checked 
her vehemence, and propoſed to her, firſt to expel the enemy from their forts 


on the other ſide of the river, and thus lay the communication with the country - 


entirely open, before ſhe attempted any more hazardous enterprize. Joan was 
| perſuaded, and theſe forts were vigorouſly aſſailed. In one attack the French 
were repulſed; the Maid was left almoſt alone; ſhe was obliged to retreat, 
and join the runaways; but diſplaying her ſacred ſtandard, and animating them 


0 Monftrelet, vol. ii. p- 45. 5 
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ment behind the aſſailants; ſhe pulled out the arrow with her own hands; the 
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with het Son tc her geſtures, her exhortations, ſhe led them back to the 


charge, and overpowered the Engliſh | in their-entrenchments. In the attack of 
another fort, ſhe was wounded in the neck with an arrow ; ſhe retreated a mo- 


had the wound quickly dreſſed; and ſhe haſtened back to head the troops, and 


to plant her victorious banner on the ramparts of the enemy. 


the Devil might be allowed ſometimes to prevail, voy derived not much conſo- | 


The ſiege of 
Orleans raiſ- 
ed. 


Sch May. 


dence was wholly gone, and had given place to amazement 
Maid returned triumphant over the bridge, and was again received as the guar. 
dian angel of the city. After performing ſach miracles, the convinced the moſt 
obdurate incredulity. of her divine miffion : Men felt themſelves animated as by a 


By all theſe ſucceſſes, the Engliſh were entirely chaced from their forti- 


| fications on that fide : They had loft above fix thouſagd men in theſe different 


actions; and what was ſtill more. important, their wonted - * and confi- 
ne defpair. The 


ſuperior energy, and thought nothing impoſſible to that divine hand, which ſo 


viſibly conducted them. It was in vain even for the Engliſh generals to oppoſe 


with their ſoldiers the prevailing opinion of fupernatural influeace : They them- 


ſelves were probably moved by the fame belief: The utmoſt they dared to ad- 
vance, was, that Joan was not an inſtrument of God; ſhe was only the imple- 


ment of the Devil: But as rhe Engliſh had: felt, to their ſad experience, that 


lation from the enforcing of this opinion. 


Ir might prove extremely dangerous for Suffolk, whh ſuch 3 troops, 
to remain any longer in the preſence of ſuch a courageous and victorious enemy: 
and he therefore raiſed the ſiege, and retreated with all the precautions ima - 
ginable. The French reſolved to puſh their conqueſts, and to allow the Eng- 


liſh no leiſure to recover from their conſternation. Charles formed a body of 
* fix thouſand men, and ſent them to attack Jergeau, whither Suffolk had retired. 
with a detachment of his army. The ſiege laſted ten days; and the place was 


obſtinately defended, Joan diſplayed her wonted intrepidity on this occaſion. 


She deſcended into the foſſee, in leading the attack; and ſhe there received a 


blow on the head with a ſtone, by which ſhe was confounded and beat to the 


ground: But ſhe ſoon. recovered herſelf; and in the end rendered the aſſault 


| ſucceſsful : Suffolk was obliged to yield himſelf priſoner to a Frenchman called 


Renaud; but before he ſubmitted, he aſked his adverſary, whether he was a gen- 


tlewan. On receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer, he demanded, whether he was a 
knight. Renaud replied, that he had not yet attained that honour. Then J. 


wake you one, replied Suffolk : 1 1 5 Which, he gave him the blow with his 
5 5 c | | mod, 
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8 which Iubbed him into that frateriy and he nene forrendered Chap. XX. 
| himſelf his priſoner. _ 5 4 1411429 
Tun remainder of the Engliſh army was dated by Faſtolfe, Scales and 
Talbot, who thought of nothing but of making their retreat, as ſoon as poſſible, 
into a place of ſafety; while the French eſteemed the overtaking them equivalent 
to a victory. So much had the events, which paſſed before Orleans, altered 
every thing between the two nations ! The vanguard of the French under Xain- 
trailles attacked the rear of the enemy at the village of Patay. The battle laſted 18th June. 
not a moment: The Engliſh were diſcomfited and fled : The brave Faſtolfe him- 
ſelf ſhowed the example of flight to his troops; and the order of the garter was 
taken from him, as a puniſhment for this inſtance of cowardice . Two thou- 
& ſand men were killed in this action; and both Talbot and Scales taken priſoners. 


In the account of all theſe ſucceſſes, the French writers, to magnify the won- 
2 der, repreſent the Maid (who was now: known by the appellation of the Maid of 
a Orleans) as not only active in the combats, but as performing the office of gene- 
ral; directing the troops, conducting the military operations, and ſwaying the 
deliberations in all councils of war. It is certain, that the policy of the French - 
court endeavoured to maintain this appearance with the public: But it is much 
more probable, that Dunois and the wiſer commanders prompted her in all her 
meaſures, than that a country girl, without experience or education, could, on 
a ſudden, become expert in a profeſſion, which requires more genius and capa- 
city, than any other active ſcene of life. It is ſufficient praiſe, that ſhe could 
diſtinguiſh the perſons on whoſe judgment -the might rely; that ſhe could ſeize 
their hints and ſuggeſtions, and, on a ſudden, deliver their opinion as her ewn y. 
and that ſhe could curb, on occaſion, that viſionary and enthuſiaſtic ſpirit, with 
which ſhe was nnn. actuated, and could temper it with prudence and 
- diſcretion. 


Tux railing of che fiege of Orleans was one part of che Maid's-promiſe to 
Charles: The crowning him at Rheims was the other: And ſhe now inſiſted 
vehemently, that he ſhould forthwith ſet out on that enterprize. A few weeks 
before, ſuch a propoſal would have appeared the moſt extravagant in the world. 15 
Rheims lay in a diſtant quarter of the kingdom; was then in the hands of a 
victorious enemy ; the whole road, which led to it, was occupied by their gar- 
riſons; and no imagination could be ſo ſanguine as to think, that ſuch an at- 
tempt could ſo ſoon come within the bounds of poſſibility. But as it was ex. 


» Monſtrelet, vol. ü. p. 46. 
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| Chap. XX. tremely the intereſt of Charles to maintain the belief of ſomething 3 : 


and divine in theſe events, and to avail himſelf of the preſent conſternation 
of the Engliſh ; he reſolved to follow. the exhortations of his warlike.propheteſs, 
and to lead his army upon this promiſing adventure. Hitherto, he had kept 
remote from the ſcene of war: As the ſafety of the ſtate depended entirely upon 
his-perſon, he had been perſuaded to reſtrain his military ardour : But obſerv- 
ing this proſperous turn of affairs, he now determined to appear at the head of 
his armies, and to ſer the example of valour to all his ſoldiers. . And the French 


Snobility ſaw at once their young ſovereign aſſuming a new and more brilliant 


character, ſeconded by fortune, and conducted by the hand of heaven; and they 


caught freſh zeal to exert themſelves in re bim on the throne of his an- 
ceſtors. 


CHARLES ſet out FM Rheims at the es 10 8 ned men: He Paſſed 
7 75 eins. by Troye, which opened its gates to him: Chalons imitated the example: Rheims 


ſent him a deputation with its keys, before his approach to it: And he ſcarce per- 


ceived, as he paſſed along, that he was marching thro' an enemy's country. 
.* The ceremony of his coronation was here performed * with the holy oil, which a 


pigeon had brought to King Clovis from heaven on the firſt eſtabliſhment of the 
French monarchy :' The Maid of Orleans ſtood by his fide, in compleat armour, 


and diſplaying her ſacred banner, which had ſo often diſſipated and confounded 


his fierceſt enemies: And the people ſhouted with the moſt unfeigned joy, on 
viewing ſuch a complication of wonders. After the completion of the ceremony, 
the Maid threw herſelf at the King's feet, embraced his knees, and with a flood 
of tears, which pleaſure and tenderneſs extorted from Ka ſhe ein him 


on this ſingular and marvellous event. 


 CraRLEs, thus crowned and anointed, became more e in the eyes of 
all his ſubjects, and ſeemed, in a manner, to receive anew, from a heavenly 


commiſſion, his title to their allegiance. The inclinations of men ſwaying their 
belief, no one doubted of the inſpirations and prophetic ſpirit of the Maid: So 


many incidents, which paſſed all human comprehenſion, left little room to queſtion 
a ſuperior influence: And the real and undoubted facts gave credit to every ex- 


aggeration, which could ſcarce be rendered more wonderful. Laon, Soiſſons, 


Chateau-Thierri, Provins, and many other towns and fortreſſes in that neigh- 


. bourhood, immediately after Charles's coronation, ſubmitted to him on the firſt 


ſummons z and the whole nation was . to give him the moſt zealous teſti- 
monics of their duty and affetion, _ 


* Monftrelet, vol. ii. p. 48. 
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aa can impreſs us with a higher idea of the wiſdom, addreſs, and re- Chap. XX. 
ſolution of the duke of Bedford, than his being able to maintain himſelf in o 7422 5 
perilous a ſituation, and to preſerve ſome footing in France, after the detection of the duke os 
ſo many places, and amidſt the univerſal inclination. of the reſt to imitate that | 

- contagious example. This prince ſeemed preſent every where by his vigilance 
and foreſight : He employed each reſource, which fortune had yet left him: He 
held all the Engliſh garriſons in a poſture of defence: He kept a watchful eye 

over every attempt among the French towards an inſurrection : He retained the 

Pariſians in obedience, by employing alternately careſſes and ſeverity : : And know-+ 

ing that the duke of Burgundy was already wavering in his fidelity, he acted 
with ſo much ſkill- and prudence, as to renew, in this dangerous criſis, an al- 
liance, which was ſo 1 n to the _ and ſupport of the Engliſh govern- 
ment. 

Tux ſmall aer which he received from England ſet the talents of this great 
man in till a ſtronger light. The ardour of the Engliſh for foreign conqueſts * 
was now extremely abated by time and reflection: The parliament ſeems even to 

have become ſenſible of the danger, which might attend their farther progreſs : 
No ſupply of money could be obtained by the regent during the greateſt diſ- 
treſſes; and men inliſted lowly under his ſtandard, or ſoon deſerted, by reaſon 
of the oat copoants. i Nud ee England, of the magic, and ſor- 

| cery and diabolical power of the Maid of Orleans . It happened fortunately, 
in this emergency, that the biſhop of Wincheſter, now created a cardinal, landed 
at Calais with a body of 5000 men, which he was conducting into Bohemia, on 
a cruſade againſt the Huſſites. He was perſuaded to lend theſe troops to his 
nephew during the preſent difficulties ; and the regent was thereby enabled to 
take the field, and to oppoſe the French King, who was advancing with his army 
to the gates of Paris. 2 85 


Tus extraordinary capacity 101 the duke of Bedford appeared alſo in his — 
operations. He attempted to reſtore the courage of his troops by boldly advanc- 
ing to the face of the enemy; but he choſe his poſts with ſo much caution, as al- 
ways to decline a combat, and to render it impoſſible for Charles to attack him 
He ſtill attended that prince in all his movements; covered his own towns and 
garriſons; and kept himſelf in a poſture to reap advantage from every impru- 
dence or falſe ſtep of the enemy. The French army, which conſiſted moſtly \ 
of volunteers, who ſerved at their own expence, ſoon after retired and was dif. 
ſolved : Charles went to Bourges, the ordinary place of his reſidence ; but not 


* Rymer, vol. x. p. 459, 472. + Rymer, vol. x. p. 421. 
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Qhap, XX. till he had made himſelf maſter of Compiegne, Beauvais, Senlis, og "Pony 


Lagni, St. Denis, and of many places i in the ee of EN which the 


e of the people had put into his hands. 


' Taz regent endeavoured to revive the Arbing Nate of his affirs,. . 1 95 


ing over the young King of England, and having him crowned and acknow- 


ledged King of France at Paris . All the vaſſals of the crown, who lived with- 
in the provinces poſſeſſed by the Englith, ſwore anew allegiance and did ho- 


: mage.to him. But this ceremony was cold and infipid in compariſon of the eclat 
Which had attended the coronation of Charles at Rheims; and the duke of Bed- 


ford expected more effect from an accident, which put into his hands the aa 


who had been the author of all his calamities. 


Tux Maid of Orleans, after the coronation of Fig „ to the count 
de Dunois, that her wiſhes were now ſatisfied, and that ſhe had no farther de- 
fire than to return to her former condition, and to the occupations and courſe of 
life, which became her ſex : But that nobleman, ſenſible of the mighty advan- 
tages, which might ſtill be reaped from her preſence in the army, exhorted her to 


perſevere, till, by the final expulſion of the Engliſh, ſhe had brought all her pro- by 
Phecies to their full completion. In purſuance of this advice, ſhe threw herſelf 


into the town of Compiegne, which was at that time beſieged by the duke of 


' Burgundy, aſſiſted by the earls of Arundel and Suffolk; and the garriſon on her 


appearance believed themſelves thenceforth invincible. But their] Joy was of ſhort 
duration. The Maid, next day after her arrival, headed a ſally upon the quar- 
ters of John de Luxembourg ; ſhe twice drove the enemy from their intrench- 
ments z finding their numbers to encreaſe every moment, ſhe ordered a retreat ; 
when hard preſſed by the purſuers, ſhe turned upon them, and made them again 
recoil ; but being here deſerted by her friends, and ſurrounded by the enemy, 
ſhe was at laſt, after exerting the utmoſt valour, taken priſoner by the Burgun- 
dians T. The common opinion was, that the French officers, finding the merit 


of every victory afcribed to her, had, in envy to her renown, by which they 


themſelves were {noch defiphid, >williighy expoſed her to this fatal accident. 


Taz envy of her friends on this occaſion was not a greater proof of her merit 
than the triumph of her enemies. A complete victory would not have given 
more joy to the Engliſh and their partizans. The ſervice of te Deum, which has 
ſo often been prophaned by princes, was publickly celebrated on this fortunate = 


event at Paris, The duke of Bedford fancied, that, by the captivity of that ex- 


* Rymer, vol. x. p. 4323. + Stowe, p 371. 
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, traordinary woman, who had blaſted all his Cotati,” he would again recover his Chap. XX. 


former aſcendant over France; and to puſh farther the preſent advantage, he pur- 
| chaſed the captive from John de Luxembourg, and formed a proſecution againſt 


her, which, whether it proceeded from vengeance or policy, was wy barba- 
rous, and diſhonourable. 


Tazzz was no poſſible reaſon, why Joan ſhould not be regarded as a priſo- 
ner of war, and be entitled to all the courteſy and good uſage, which civilized 
nations practiſe towards enemies on theſe occaſions. She had never, in her mili- 
tary capacity, forfeited, by any act of treachery or cruelty, her claim to that 
treatment : She was unſtained with any civil crime: Even the virtues and the 
decorums of her ſex had ever been rigidly obſerved by her *: And tho? her ap- 
pearing in war, and leading armies to battle, may ſeem an exception, ſhe had 


thereby performed ſuch ſignal ſervice to her prince, that ſhe had abundantly com- 


penſated for this irregularity ; and was even, on that very account, the more an 
_ object of praiſe and admiration. It was neceflary, therefore, for the duke of 
| Bedford to intereſt religion ſome way in the proſecution ; and to cover under that 
* his flagrant violation of juſtice and humanity. _ 


Tax biſhop of Beauvais, a man wholly dey to the Engliſh intereſt, * | 


ſented a petition againſt Joan, on pretence that ſhe was taken within the bounds 
of his dioceſe, and he deſired to have her tried by an eccleſiaſtical court for ſor- 
cerys impiety, idolatry and magic : 'The univerſity of Paris was ſo mean as to 
join in the ſame requeſt: Several prelates, among whom the cardinal of Winche- 
ſter was the only Engliſhman, were appointed her judges : They held their court 
in Roũen, where the young King of England then reſided : And the maid, cloath- 


ed in her former omen bat but loaded with irons, was produced before 


this tribunal. 


Sun firſt deſired to be eaſed of her chains: Her judges anſwered that ſhe had 
once already attempted an eſcape by throwing herſelf from a tower: She confeſ- 
ſed the fact, maintained the juſtice of her intention, and owned, that, if ſhe 


could, ſhe would ſtill execute that purpoſe. All her other ſpeeches ſhowed the 


ſame firmneſs and intrepidity : . Tho? haraſſed with interrogatories, . near the 


We learn from her trial in "WET ER that when accuſed of having put to death Front d' Array 
her priſoner, ſhe juſtied herſelf by ſaying, that he was a known robber, and lay under ſentence of 
death by a civil magiſtrate. She was ſo careful of obſerving decorums, that, when ſhe was in any 
town or garriſon, ſhe always went to bed with ſome women of character in the place': When in the 
camp, ſhe lay in armour, and always had one of her brothers on each fide of her. The Engliſh never 
| e ION any thing in regard to her morals. 
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courſe of four months, ſhe never betrayed any weakneſs or womaniſh ſubmiſſion 5 
and no advantage was gained over her. The point, which her judges puſhed 
moſt vehemently, was her viſions and revelations and intercourſe with departed 
ſaints 3 and they afked her, whether ſhe would ſubmit to the church the truth of 
theſe inſpirations : She replied, that ſhe would ſubmit them to God, the fountain 
of truth. They then exclaimed, that ſhe was a heretic, and denied the r 
of the church. She appealed | to the Pope : They rejected her appeal. 


\ Tuzy aſked her, why ſhe put truſt i in ber ſtandard, which, bad been 1 
crated by magical incantations: She replied, that the put truſt in the Supreme 
Being alone, vhoſe image was impreſſed upon it. They demanded, why ſhe 
carried i in her hand that ſtandard at the anointment and coronation of Charles at 
Rheims: She anſwered, that the perſon, who, had ſhared. the danger, was enti- 
tled to ſhare the glory. When accuſed of going to war contrary to the decorums 
of her ſex, and of aſſuming government and command over men; ſhe ſcrupled 
not to reply, that her ſole purpoſe was to defeat the Engliſh, and to expel them 
from the kingdom of France. In the iſſue, ſhe was condemned for all the crimes 
of which ſhe had been accuſed, aggravated by hereſy ; ber revelations were be. | 


| to | be delivered over to the ſecular TT nn ns Oo ltr rom nr rn 


Joan, , ſo long ſurrounded by inveterate enemies, who treated by ah every 


mark. of contumely.z. brow-beaten and overawed by men of ſuperior rank, and 
men inveſted with the enſigns of a ſacred character, which ſhe had been accuſ- 
tomed to revere; felt her ſpirit at laſt ſubdued, and thoſe viſionary dreams of 


inſpiration, in which ſhe had been buoyed up by the triumphs of ſugceſs and the 


applauſes of her own party, gave way to the terrors of that puniſhment to which 


ſhe was ſentenced. She publickly declared herſelf willing to recant ; ſhe acknow- 
ledged the illuſion of thoſe revelations which the church had e ed and he 


promiſed never more to maintain them. Her ſentence was then mitigated : She 
was condemned to 8 impriſonment, and to be fed "OR. life on bread 


and water. 
Exouch was now done to fulfil. all political views, and to convince. both the 


French and the Engliſh, that the opinion of divine influence, which had ſo much 
encouraged the one and daunted the other, was entirely without foundation. 


But the barbarous vengeance of Joan's enemies was not ſatisfied with this viQo- 
ry. SuſpeCting, that the female dreſs, which ſhe had now conſented to wear, 
was diſagreeable to her, they purpoſely placed in her apartment a ſuit of men's 
apparel ; and watched for the effect of that temptation upon her. On the ſight 


ol adreſs, in which ſhe had acquired ſo much renown, and which, ſhe once 


3 : | believed 


aliens, "Ig wore by the AL appointment of heaven, all her former ideas Chip. XX, 


and paſſions revived ; and ſhe ventured in her ſolitude to cloath herſelf again in 
the forbidden garment. Her inſidious enemies caught her in that ſituation : Her 


1431, 


fault was interpreted to be no leſs than a relapſe into hereſy : No e 2 


. would now ſuffice, and no pardon could be granted her. She was condemn 


to be burned in the market place of Roũen; and the infamous ſentence was ac. A er of 
Maid of 


cordingly executed. This admirable heroine, to whom the more generous ſu. 88 
perſtition of the antients would have erected altars, was, on pretence of he- 14th June. 


reſy and magic, delivered over alive to the flames, and expiated by that dread- 
ful puniſhment the ſignal 88 which ſhe had rendered to her prince and * 


25 native countr7. » 


. Tan affairs of the Engliſh, far * 15 W by this execution, went 
every day more and more to decay: The great abilities of the regent were un- 
able to reſiſt the ſtrong tion, which had ſeized the French to return under 
the obedience of their rightful;ſovereign, and which that act of cruelty was ill 
fitted to remove. Chartres; Why. ſurprized by a ſtratagem of the count de Du- 
nois: A body of the Engliſh, inder lord Willoughby, was defeated at St. Ce- 
lerin upon the Sarte ® : The fair in the ſuburbs of Caen, ſeated in the midſt of 
the Engliſh territories, was pillaged by de Lore, a French captain of reputation: 
The duke of Bedford himſelf was obliged by Dunois to raiſe the ſiege of Lagni 
with ſome diſhonour: And all theſe misfortunes, tho? light, yet being continued 
and uninterrupted, brought diſcredit to the Engliſh, and menaced them with an 
approaching loſs of all their conqueſts. _ But the chief detriment, which the re- 


gent ſuſtained, was by the death of-his-dutcheſfs, who had hitherto preſerved | 


ſome appearance of friendſhip between him and her brother, the duke of Bur- 
gundy +: And his marriage ſoon afterwards, with Jaqueline of Luxembourg, wag 
the beginning of a breach between them}. Philip complained, that the regent 
had never had the civility to inform him of his intentions, and that fo ſudden a 
marriage was a ſlight on his ſiſter's memory. The cardinal of Wincheſter medi- 
ated. a reconciliation between theſe prine 
for that purpoſe. The duke of | here expected the firſt viſit both as he 
was ſon, brother, and uncle to a King becauſe he had already made ſuch ad- 
vances as to come into the duke of Burgondy' s territories, in order to have an 
interview with him: But Philip, proud of his great power und independant do- 
minions, refuſed to pay this compliment to the Regent: And the two princes, 


„and brought them both to St. Omers 


1432. 
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Chap. XX, unable to adjuſt the ceremonial, parted without ſeeing each other *. A very bad 


1432. 


Deſection of 
the duke of 
Burgundy. 


1435+ 


prognoſtic of their cordial intentions to renew paſt friendſhip and amity! 


Nornino could be more repugnant to the intereſts of the houſe of Burgundy, 
than to unite the crowns of France and England 'on the ſame head; an event, 
| which, had it taken place, would have reduced the duke to the rank of a petty. 
prince, and have rendered his ſituation entirely dependant and precarious. The 
title alſo to the crown of France, which, after the failure of the elder branches, 
might accrue to the duke or his poſterity, had been ſacrificed by the treaty of 
Troye ; and ſtrangers and enemies were thereby irrevocably fixed upon the throne. 
Revenge alone had carried Philip into theſe impolitic meafures ; and a point of 


honour had hitherto induced him to maintain them. But as it is the nature of 


paſſion gradually to decay; while the ſenſe of intereſt maintains an eternal 
influence and authority z the duke had, for ſome years, appeared ſenſibly to re- 
lent in his animoſity againſt Charles, and to hearken willingly to the apologies 
made by that prince for the murder of the late duke of Burgundy. His extreme 
youth was pleaded in his favour z his incapacity to judge for himſelf; the aſcen- 
dant gained over him by his miniſters ; and his inability to reſent a deed, which, 
without his knowledge, had been perpetrated by thoſe under whoſe guidance he 
was then placed. The more to gratify the pride of Philip, the King of France 
had baniſhed from his court and preſence Tanegui de Chatel, and all thoſe concern- 
ed in that aſſaſſination; and had offered to make any other atonement, which 


could be required of him. The ills, which Charles had already ſuffered, had 


tended to gratify the duke's revenge; the miſeries to which France had been ſo 


long expoſed, had begun to move his compaſſion ; and the cries of all Europe 


admoniſhed him, that his reſentment, which might hitherto be deemed pious, 
would, if carried farther, be univerſally condemned as barbarous and unrelenting, 


| While the duke was in this diſpoſition, every diſguſt, which he received from 


England, made a double impreſſion upon him; the entreaties of the count de 


Richemont and the duke of Bourbon, who had married his two ſiſters, had 


weight ;.and he determined finally to unite himſelf to the royal family of France, 
from which his own was deſcended. For this purpoſe, a congreſs was appoint- 
ed at Arras under the mediation of deputies from the pope and the council of 


| Baſle : The duke of Burgundy came thither in perſon : The duke of Bourbon, 


the count de Richemont and other perſons of high rank, appeared as ambaſſadors 
from France: And the Engliſh having alſo been invited to attend, the cardinal 


of Wincheſter, the archbiſhop of York, and others, received from the protector 
and council a commiſſion for that purpoſe +. 


* Monte, yl. 5. p.g0. Grafton, p. $61. | 1 Monſtrelet, vol. il. P. e 
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Tu conferences were held in the Abbey of St. Vaſt; ad 1 with diſ- 
cuſſing the propoſals of the two crowns, which were ſo wide of each other as to 
admit of no hopes of accommodation. England offered, that each party ſhould 


remain in poſſeſſion of what they had at preſent, after ig ſome equal ex- 
changes for mutual convenience: France offered to cede Normandy with Guiennes 
but both of them loaded with the uſual homage and vaſſalage to the crown. As 
the claims of England upon France were univerſally unpopular in Europe; the 
mediators declared the offers of Charles very reaſonable ; and the cardinal of 
Wincheſter, with the Engliſh ambaſſadors, immediately left the congreſs. There 
remained nothing but to diſcuſs the mutual pretenſions of Charles and Philip. 
Theſe were eaſily adjuſted : The vaſſal was in a fituation to give law to his ſupe- 
rior z and he exacted conditions, which, had it not been for the preſent neceſii- 
ty, would have been deemed, to the laſt degree, diſhonourable and diſadvanta- 
geous to the crown of France, Beſides making repeated atonements and acknow- 
ledgments for the murder of the duke of Burgundy, Charles was obliged to cede 
all the rowns of Picardy which lay between the Somme and the Low Countries, 
he yielded ſeveral other territories ; he agreed, that theſe and all the other do- 


minions of Philip ſhould be held by him, during his life-time, without doing any 


homage or [wearing fealty to the preſent King; and he freed his ſubjects from all 
obligations to allegiance, if ever he infringed this treaty . Such were the con- 
ditions, upon which France purchaſed the friendſhip of the duke of Burgundy. 
Taz duke ſent over a herald to England with a letter, in which he notified the 
concluſion of the treaty of Arras, and apologized for his degarture from that of 
Troye. The council received the herald with great coldneſs : They even aſſign- 
ed him his lodgings in a ſhoemaker's houſe, by way of inſult ; and the 
| were ſo incenſed, that, if the duke of Gloceſter had not given him guards, his 
life would have been expoſed to danger, when he appeared in the ſtreets, The 
Flemings, and other ſubjects of Philip, were inſulted, and ſome of them murder- 
ed by the Londoners ; and every thing ſeemed to tend towards a rupture between 
the two nations T. Theſe violences were not diſagreeable to the duke of Bur- 
gundy z as they afforded him a pretence for the farther meaſures, which he in- 
tended to take againſt the-Engliſh, whom he now regarded as implacable and 
dangerous enemies. 


A rw days after the duke of Bedford received intelligence of this treaty, th s 


ſo fatal to the intereſts of England, he died at Rouen; a prince of great MEA 
une 
turd. ; 


abilities, and of many virtues ; and whoſe memory, except from the batbarous 
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Shana XX. execution of the Maid af Orleans, was unſullied by any eee blemith. 
3435- Hfabella; Queen of France, died à little before him, deſpiſed by the Engliſh, de- 
teſted by the French, and reduced in her latter years 10 regard with an unnatural 

horror, the progreſs and ſucceſſes of her own ſon, in recovering poſſeſſion of 
his eee This period was alſo ſignalized by the death of the earl of Arun- 
del “, a great Engliſh general, who, tho' he commanded three thouſand men, 
was foiled by Xaintrailles at the head of 2000 IN axis en = 8 
the wounds ann in a w | 


1436. Tur e 5 which We in wg ven of N eee the 

Aule of Gloceſter and the cardinal of Wincheſter, prevented the Engliſh from 

taking the proper meaſures for repairing theſe multiplied loſſes 3, and threw all 
their affairs into confuſion. The popularity of the duke and his near relation to 
the crown, gave him advantages in the conteſt, which he often loſt by his open 
and unguarded temper,. unfit to ſtruggle with the politic and intereſted ſpirit of 
bis rival. The balance, mean-while, of theſe parties, kept every thing in ſuſ- 
pence : Foreign affairs were much neglected: And tho? the duke of York, ſon | 
to that earl of Cambridge who was executed in the beginning of the laſt reign, 
was appointed ſucceſſor to the duke of Bedford, it was ſeven months before his 
commiſſion paſſed. the ſeals; and the Engliſh remained fo long in an enemy's 
country, without a proper head or governor. 


Decline ofthe | Tux new governor on his arrival found the capital already loſt The Parifians 

Engliſh in had always been more attached to the Burgundian than to the Engliſh intereſt 

es. and after the concluſion of the treaty of Arras, their affections, without any far- 
ther controul, univerſally led them to return to their allegiance under their native 
ſovereign. The conſtable, together with Lile- Adam, the ſame perſon who had 
before put Paris into the hands of the duke of Burgundy, was introduced in the 
night time by intelligence with the citizens: The lord Willoughby, who com- 
manded only a ſmall garriſon of 1300 men, was expelled : That nobleman dif. 
covered great valour and preſence of mind on the occaſion z but unable to guard 
ſo large a place againſt ſuch multitudes, he retired into the Baſtile, and being 
there inveſted, delivered up the place, and was contented to e for the ſafe 
retreat of his troops into Normandy 7. 


lx the ſame ſeaſon, the duke of Burgundy took openly pert 3 England. 


and commenced hoſtilities by the ſiege of Calais, the only place which now gave 
the Engliſh any ſure hold of France, and ſtill rendered them dangerous. As he 
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was beloved among his own ſubjects, and had de the epithet of Cad, from Chap. XX. 
his popular qualities, he was able to intereſt all the inhabitants of the Low-coun- 436. 
tries in the ſucceſs of this enterprize ; and he inveſted that place with an army, 
very formidable from its numbers, but without experience, diſcipline, or milicary 
ſpirit . On the firſt alarm of this ſiege, the duke of Gloceſter aſſembled ſome 
forces, ſent a defiance to Philip, and challenged him to wait the event of a battle, 
which he promiſed to give, as ſoon as the wind would permit bim to reach. Calais. 
The warlike genius of the Engliſh had at that time rendered them terrible to all 
| the northern parts of Europe; much more to the Flemings, who were more ex- 
pert in manufactures, than in arms; and the duke of Burgundy, being already 
foiled in ſome attempts before Calais, and obſerving the diſcontent and terror of 
his own army, thought proper to raiſe the ſiege, and to retreat into his own ter- 6th lone 
ritories, before the arrival of the enemy Tf. 
Tux Engliſh were ſtil] maſters of many fine provinces in Fe 3 but en 

yolleifion, more by the extreme weakneſs of Charles, than by the ſtrength & 
their own garriſons or the force of their armies. Nothing indeed can be more 
ſurpriſing than the feeble efforts made, during the courſe of ſeveral years,. by theſe 
to potent nations againſt each other; while the one ſtruggled for independancy, 
and the other aſpired to. a total conqueſt of its rival. The general want of in- 
duſtry, commerce, and police, in that age, had rendered all the European nations, 
and France and England no leſs than the others, unfit for bearing the burthens 
of war, when it was prolonged beyond one ſeaſon; and the continuance of hoſti- 
hities, had, long. ere this time, exhauſted the force and patience of both theſe 
kingdoms, Scarce could the appearance of an army be brought into the field on 
either fide; and all the mighty operations conſiſted in the ſurprize of places, i in- 
the rencounter of detached parties, and in incurſions upon the open country z which 
were performed by ſmall bodies aſſembled on a ſudden: from the neighbouring 
| garriſons. In this method of conducting the war, the French King had much the 
advantage: The affections of the people were entirely on his fide: Intelligence 
was early brought bim of the ſtate and motions of the enemy: The inhabitants 
were ready to join in any attempts againſt the garriſons: And thus ground was 
continually, tho? flowly, gained againſt the Engliſh, The duke of York, who 
was a prince of ability, ſtruggled againſt theſe difficulties during the courſe of 
five years; and being aſſiſted by the valour of lord Talbot, ſoon after created earl 
of Shrewſbury, he performed actions which acquired him honour, but merit not 


| the attention of poſterity. It would have been well, had this feeble war, in ſpar- * | 
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Chaps xx. jag the blood of the people, prevented likewiſe all other oppreſſions ; and had the 
143% fury of men, which reaſon and juſtice cannot reſtrain, thus happily received a check 
from their impotence and inability. But the French and Engliſh, tho? they exert- 
ed ſuch ſmall force, were, however, ſtretching beyond their reſources, which were 
ſtill ſmaller; and the troops, deſtitute of pay, were obliged to ſubſiſt by Plunder- 
˖ ing and oppreſſing the country, both of friends and enemies; The fields in al! 
the north of France, which was the ſeat of war, were laid waſte and left unculti- 
. vated . The cities were gradually depopulated, not by the blood ſpilt i in battle, 
but by the more deſtructive pillage of the garriſons : And both parties, weary of 
5 hoſtilities, which decided nothing, ſeemed at laſt deſirous ef peace, and they ſet 
1446. on foot negotiations for that purpoſe. But the operas hien came from France 
alan l from England, were ſtill ſo wide of eachother; u. accommodation 
immediately vaniſhed. The Engliſh ambaſſadors Qandndadandticurion of all the 
provinces which had once been annexed to England, cogr wich the final ceſſion 
of Calais and its diftri& ; and required the poſſeſſion of theſcrextenſive. territories 
without the burthen of any fealty or; homage on the part of their prince: The 
French offered only part of Guienne, part of Normandy and Calais, loaded with 
the uſual burthens. It appeared in Vain to continue the negotiation, while there 
was ſo little proſpect of agreement. The Engliſh were ſtill too haughty to ſtoop 


from the vaſt hopes, which they had farmerly entertained, and to e of terms 
more ſuitable to the preſent condition of the two kingdoms. 


Tun duke of York ſoon after reſigned his government to the oy of Warwic, 

a a nobleman of reputation, whom death prevented from a long enjoyment of his 
dignity, The duke, upon the demiſe of this nobleman, returned to his charge, 
and during his adminiſtration a truce was concluded between the King of Eng- 
land and the duke of Burgundy, which had become neceſſary for the commercial 
intereſt of their ſubjefts T. The war with cow continued | in the ſame: languid 
and feeble ſtate as before. 

Tux captivity of five princes of the blood, FER . in the battle of 
Azincour, was a conſiderable advantage which England long enjoyed above its 
enemy; but this ſuperiority was now entirely loſt. Some of theſe princes had 
died; ſome had been ranſomed for ſums of money; and the duke of Orleans, 
the moſt powerfui among them, was the laſt who remained in the hands of the 
Engliſh. He offered the ſum of 54,000 nobles 4 for his liberty; and when 


# Grafton, p. 562, + Grafton, p. 573. t Rymer, i x. p. 764. 776. 782. 795, 
796. This ſum was equal to 36,000 pounds 1 of our preſent money. A ſubſidy of a tenth and 
« fifteenth was fixed by Edward III. at 29,000 pounds, that is 58,000 of aur preſent money. The par- 
liament granted only one ſubſidy during the courſe of ſeven years, from 1439 to 444. 
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this propoſal was laid before the council of England, as every queſtion was there Chap. XX. 


an object of faction, the party of the duke of Gloceſter, and that of the cardi- 


nal of Wincheſter, were divided in their ſentiments with regard to it. The duke 


reminded the council of the dying advice of the late King, that none of theſe 
priſoners ſhould on any account be releaſed, till his ſon was of ſufficient age to 
hold, himſelf, the reins of government. The cardinal inſiſted on the greatneſs 
of the ſum proffered, which in reality was near equal to two thirds of all the ex. 
traordinary ſupplies, that the parliament, during the courſe of ſeven years, granted 


for the ſupport of the war. And he added, that the releaſe of this prince was 


more likely to be advantageous than prejudicial to the Engliſh intereſts; by fill- 
ing the court of France with faction, and giving a head to thoſe numerous male- 


contents, whom Charles was at preſent able with great difficulty to reſtrain, The 


_ cardinal's party, as uſual, prevailed ; The duke of Orleans was releaſed, after a 


1 melancholy captivity of twenty-five years*: And the duke of Burgundy, as 


a pledge of his entire reconciliation with the family of Orleans, facilitated to that 
prince the payment of his ranſom, It muſt be confeſſed, that the princes and 


nobility in thoſe ages, went to war an very diſadvantageous terms. If they were 


taken priſoners, they either remained in captivity during life, or purchaſed their 
liberty at the price which the victors were pleaſed to impoſe, and which often re» 
| duced their families to beggary and want. 


Tux ſentiments of the cardinal, ſome time after, prevailed in another point of 
till greater moment. That prelate had always encouraged every propoſal of ac- 
commodation with France; and had repreſented the utter impoſſibility, in the 
preſent circumſtances, of puſhing farther the conqueſts in that kingdom, and 
the great difficulty of even maintaining thoſe which were already made. He in- 
ſiſted on the extreme reluctance of the parliament to grant ſupplies z the diſorders 
in which the Engliſh affairs in Normandy were involved ; the daily progreſs 

made by the French King; and the advantage of ſtopping his hand by a tem- 
porary accommodation, which might leave room for time and accidents to ope- 
rate in favour of the Engliſh. The duke of Gloceſter, high ſpirited and haughty, 
and educated in the lofty pretenſions, which the firſt ſucceſſes of his two brothers 
had rendered familiar to him, could not yet be induced to relinquiſh all hopes of 
prevailing over France; much leſs, could he ſez with patience, his own opinion 
thwarted and rejected by the influence of his rival in the Engliſh council, But 
notwithſtanding his oppoſition, the earl of Suffolk, a nobleman who always ad- 


hered to d the cardinal's 8 party, way diſpatched to Tours, in order to negotiate with 
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- the French miniſters, It was found impoſũble to adjuſt the terms of a laſting peace ; 


but a truce for twenty-two months was concluded, which left every thing on the 


n preſent footing between the parties: The numerous diſorders, under which the 
French government laboured, and which time alone could remedy, induced Charles 


to aſſent to this truce ; and the ſame motives engaged him afterwards to prolong 


it . But Suffolk, not content with executing this object of his commiſſion, 
proceeded alſo to finiſh another buſineſs, which ſeems rather to have been implied 
than included in the powers, which had been granted him Tf. 


In proportion as Henry advanced in years, his character became fully known 
in the court, and was no longer ambiguous to either faction. Of the moſt harm- 


leſs, inoffenſive, ſimple manners; but of the moſt lender capacity; he was fit- 
ted, both by the ſoftneſs of his temper, and the weakneſs of his underſtanding, 


to be perpetually governed by thoſe who ſurrounded Him; and it was eaſy to fore- 
ſee, that his reign would prove a perpetual minority. As he had now reached 
the twenty-third year of his age, it was natural to think of chooſing him a queen; 
and each party was ambitious of having him receive one from their hand; as it 
was probable, that this circumſtance would decide forever the victory between 
them. The duke of Gloceſter propoſed a daughter of the count d' Armagnac; 


but had not credit to effectuate his purpoſe. The cardinal and his friends had 


caſt their eye on Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular King of Sicily, 
Naples, and Jeruſalem, deſcended from the count of Anjou, brother of Charles V. 
who had left theſe magnificent titles, but without any real power or poſſeſſions, 
to his poſterity. This princeſs herſelf was the moſt accompliſhed of her age 
both in body and mind; and ſeemed to poſſeſs thoſe qualities, which would equally 
qualify her to acquire the aſcendant over Henry, and to ſupply all his defects and 
weakneſſes. Of a maſculine, courageous ſpirit, of an enterprizing temper, en- 


dowed with ſolidity as well as vivacity of underſtanding, ſhe had not been able to 
conceal theſe great talents even in the privacy of her father's family; and it was 


reaſonable to expect, that, when ſhe ſhould mount the throne, they would break 
out with till ſuperior luſtre. The earl of Suffolk, therefore, in concert with his 
aſſociates of the Engliſh council, made propoſals of marriage to Margaret, which 
were accepted. But this nobleman, beſides pre occupying the princeſs s favour by 
being the chief means of her advancement, endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with 


Marriage of her and her family, by very extraordinary conceſſions: Tho Margaret brought 
the King Sith no dowry with her, he ventured of himſelf, without any direct authority from the 


Margaret of 


Anjou. 


council, but probably with the allowance of the cardinal, and the ruling mem - 
bers, to engage, by a ſecret article, that the province of Maine, which was at that 


„ Rymer, vol. xi. p. 101. 108. 206. 214. + Rymer, vol. xi. P. 53. . 
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time in che hands of the Engliſh, ſhould be delivered up to Charles of Anjou Chap. XX. 


| her uncle“, who was prime miniſter and favourite of the French Kiog, and who 
had-already received from his maſter the grant of that province as his appanage. 


Tux treaty of marriage was ratified in England: Suffolk obtained firſt the title 


of marquis, then that of duke; and even received the thanks of parliament, for 
his ſervices in concluding. it T7. The princeſs fell immediately into cloſe con- 
nexions with the cardinal and his party, the dukes of Somerſet, Suffolk, and 
Buckingham t ; who, fortified by her powerful friendſhip, reſolved on the final 
ruin of the duke of Gloceſter. 


Tuts generous prince, worſted in all court intrigues, for which his temper was 
not ſuited, but poſſefling, in a high degree, the favour of the public, had al- 
ready received from his rivals a moſt cruel mortification, which he had bitherto 
born patiently, . but which it was impoſſible, that a perſon of his ſpirit and hu- 


manity could ever forgive. His dutcheſs, the daughter of Reginald, lord Cob 
ham, had been accuſed of the crime of witchcraft, and it was pretended, that 
a waxen figure of the King was found in her poſſeſſion, which ſhe and her aſſoci- 


ates, Sir Roger Bolingbroke a prieſt, and one Margery Jordan of Eye, melted 
in a magical manner before a flow fire, with an intention of making Henry's force 
and vigour waſte away, by like inſenſible degrees. The accuſation was well cal- 
culated to affect the weak and credulous mind of the King, and to gain belief 
in an ignorant age; and the dutcheſs was brought to trial with her confederates. 
The nature of this crime, ſo oppoſite to all common ſenſe, ſeems always to ex- 
empt the accuſers from obſerving the rules of common ſenſe in their evidence: 


The priſoners were pronounced guilty ; the dutcheſs was condemned to do pub- | 


lic penance, and to ſuffer perpetual impriſonment, and the others were executed $. 
Bur as theſe violent proceedings were aſcribed ſolely to the malice of the duke's 
enemies, the people, contrary to their uſual practice on ſuch occaſions, acquitted 
the unhappy ſufferersz and encreaſed their eſteem and affection towards a * 
who was thus expoſed, without protection, to ſuch mortal injuries. 

Tuxssx ſentiments of the public made the cardinal of Wincheſter and his party 
| ſenſible, that it was neceſſary to deſtroy a man, whoſe popularity might become 
dangerous, and whoſe reſentment they had ſo much cauſe to apprehend. In or- 
der to effectuate their purpoſe, a parliament was ſummoned to meet, not at Lon- 
don, which was ſuppoſed to be too well affected to the duke, but at St. Ed- 
mondſbury, where they expected that he would lie entirely at mercy. As ſoon 
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ON XX, as he appeared, he was accuſed X 4 and ton into priſon, He was- 


1447 · 
28th Feb. 


ſoon after found dead in his bed“; and tho it was pretended that his death: 
was natural, and tho* his body, which was expoſed to public view, bore no. 


Morder of the marks of outward i injury, no one doubted that he had fallen a ſacrifice to the ven- 
<= og Glo- geance of his enemies. A trick, formerly practiſed on Edward II. on Richard II. 


and on Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Gloceſter, could deceive no body. The 
reaſon of this violence ſeems not, that the ruling party apprebended his acquital 
in parliament on account of his innocence, which, in ſuch times, was ſeldom. 
much regarded; but that they imagined his public trial and execution would have. 


been more invidious than his private murder, which they pretended to deny. 


-Some gentleman of his retinue were afterwards tried for aiding him in his trea- 
ſons, and were condemned to be hanged, drawn and quartered. They were 
hanged and cut down , but juſt. as the executioner was proceeding to quarter 
them, their pardon was produced,. and they were recovered. to lite f. The moſt. 


barbarous kind of mercy, than can poſſibly be imagined. 


Tunis prince is ſaid to have received'a more learned education than was | uſual 
in his age, to have founded one of the firſt public libraries in England, and to- 
have been a great patron of learned men. Among other advantages, which he 
reaped from this turn of mind, it tended much to cure him of credulity ; of: 
which the following inſtance is given by Sir Thomas More. There was a man, 


who pretended, that, tho' he was born blind, he had recovered: his ſight - by 


touching the ſhrine of St, Albans. The duke, happening ſoon after to paſs that: 
way, queſtioned the man, and ſeeming to doubt of his fight, aſked him the 


colour of ſeveral cloaks,. worn by: perſons. in his retinue. The man told him- 


very readily. You are @ knave, cried the: prince; bad you been born blind, 5 
could not have diſtinguiſhed colours : And ee ordered him to. be put i in the 
Rocks as an impoſtor . . 
Taz cardinal of Wincheſter died fix weeks after his nephew, whoſe- Ander c 
was univerſally aſcribed to him as well as to the duke of Suffolk, and which, it is 
ſaid, gave him more remorſe in his laſt moments, than could naturally be ex- 
pected from a man hardened, during the courſe of a long life, in falſheod and in 
politics. What ſhare the Queen had in this guilt is uncertain; her uſual activity 
and ſpirit made the public conclude, with ſome reaſon, that the duke's enemies 


durſt not have ventured on ſuch a deed without her privity. But there happened 


foon aſter an event, of which ſhe and her favourite, the duke of Suffolk, bore- 
unconteſtably the whole odium. 
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Taar article of the marriage treaty, by which the province of Maine was to Chap. XX. 


be yielded to Charles of Anjou, the Queen's uncle, had probably been hitherto 
kept a ſecret ; and during the life-time of the duke of Gloceſter, it would have 
been dangerous to venture on the execution of it. But as the court of France in- 
ſiſted ſtrenuouſly on performance, orders were now diſpatched, under Henry's 
hand, to Sir Francis Surienne, governor of Mans, commanding him to ſurrender 
that place to Charles of Anjou. Surienne, either queſtioning the authenticity of 
the order, or regarding his government as his only fortune, refuſed compliance; 
andit became neceſſary for a French army, under the count de Dunois, to lay ſiege 
to the city. The governor made as good a defence as his ſituation could permit; 
but receiving no relief from Edmund duke of Somerſet, who was at that time go- 
vernor of Normandy, he was at laſt obliged to capitulate, and to ſurrender not 
only Mans, but all the other fortreſſes of that province, which was thus entirely 
a. from the crown of England. "yd 

Taz bad effects of this aſs ſtopped not here. e at the head of all 
his garriſons, amounting to 2500 men, retired into Normandy, in expectation of 
being taken into pay, and of being quartered in ſome towns of that province. But 
Somerſet, who had no means of ſubſiſting ſuch a multitude, and who was pro- 
bably incenſed at'Surienne's diſobedience, refuſed to admit him; and this adven- 
turer, not daring to commit depredations on the territories either of the King of : 
France or of England, marched: into Brittany, ſeized the town of Fougeres, re- 
paired the fortifications of Pontorſon and St. James de Beuvron, and ſubſiſted his 
troops by the ravages, which he committed on all that province. The duke of 
Brittany complained of this violence to the King of France, his liege lord : Charles 
remonſtrated with the duke of Somerſet : That nobleman replied, that the injury 
was done without his privity, and that he had no authority over Surienne and his 
companions +. Tho? this anſwer might appear very ſatisfactory to Charles, who 
had: often felt ſeverely the licentious, independant ſpirit of ſuch mercenary ſol- 
diers, he never would admit the apology. He ſtill inſiſted, that theſe plunderers 
ſhould be recalled, and that reparation ſhould: be made to the duke of Brittany» 
for all the damages, which they had committed: And in order to render an ac- 
commodation abſolutely impraCticable, he made the eſtimation of damages amount 
to no leſs a ſum than 1,600,000 crowns, He was ſenſible of the ſuperiority, 
which the preſent ſtare of his affairs gave him over England; and he determined: 
wo take advantage of it. 
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No ſooner was the truce concluded between the two kingdoms, than Chartes 
employed himſelf, with great induſtry and judgment, in repairing thoſe number- 
leſs ills, to which France, from the continuance of wars both foreign and do- 


meſtic, had ſo long been expoſed. He reſtored the courſe of public juſtice ; he 


introduced order into the finances; he eſtabliſhed diſcipline in his troops; he re- 

pteſſed faction in his court; he revived the languid ſtate of agriculture and the . 
arts; and in the courſe of a few years, he rendered his kingdom flouriſhing with- 
in itſelf, and formidable to all its neighbours. Mean while, affairs in England 


had taken a very different turn. The court was divided into parties, which were 


enraged againſt each other: The people were diſcontented with the government: 


' Conqueſts in France, which were an object more of glory than of intereſt, were 


overlooked amidſt domeſtic incidents, which engroſſed all mens attention: The 
governor of Normandy, ill ſupplied with money, was obliged to diſmiſs the 
greater part of his troops, and to allow the fortifications of the towns and caſtles 
to fall into diſrepair : And the nobility and people of that province had, during 
the open communication with France, enjoyed frequent opportunities of renew- 
ing connexions with their antient maſter, and of concerting the means for ex- 
pelling the Engliſh, The occaſion therefore ſeemed favourable to Charles for 
breaking the truce 3 and Normandy was at once invaded by four powerful ar- 
mies; one commanded by the King himſelf; a ſecond by the duke of Brittany; 

a third by the duke of Alengon; and a fourth by the count de Dunois. The 


places opened their gates almoſt as ſoon as the French appeared before them: 


4h Nov. 


Verneiiil, Nogent, Chateau Gaillard, Ponteau de mer, Giſors, Mante, Vernon, 
Argentan, Liſieux, Fecamp, Coutances, Beleſme, Pont de I Arche, fell in an in- 
ſtant into the hands of the enemy: The duke of Somerſet was ſo far from having 
an army, which could take the field, and relieve theſe places, that he was not able 
to ſupply them with the neceſſary garriſons and proviſions: He retired. with the 
few troops, of which he was maſter, into Roũen; and thought it ſufficient, if, 
till the arrival of ſuccours from England, he could ſave that capital from the ge- 
neral fate of the province. The King of France, at the head of a formidable 
army, fifty thouſand ſtrong, preſented himſelf before the gates: The dangerous 
example of revolt had infected the inhabitants, and they called aloud for a capi- 
tulation. Somerſet, unable to reſiſt at once both the enemies within and from 
without, retired with his garriſon into the palace and caſtle; which, being places 


not tenable, he was obliged to ſurrender : He purchaſed a retreat to Harfleur by 
the payment of 56,000 crowns, by engaging to ſurrender Arques, Tancaryille,, 


Caudebec, parry and other places in the W 1 and * deliver · 
ing 
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bas Yor, nies his orders; upon which, the earl of Shrewſbury, who was one of 
the hoſtages, was detained priſoner ; and the Engliſh were thus deprived of the 
only general, capable of recovering them from their preſent diſtreſſed ſituation, 
Harfleur made a better defence under Sir Thomas Curſon, the governor z but 
was finally obliged to open its gates to the count de Dunois. Succours at laſt ap- 
peared from England under Sir Thomas Kyriel, and landed at Cherbourg. But 
theſe came very late, amounted only to 4000 men, and were ſoon after put to 
rout at Fourmigni by the count de Clermont T. This battle, or rather ſkirmiſh, 
woas the only action fought by the Engliſh for the defence of their dominions in 
France, which they had purchaſed at ſuch an expence of blood and treaſure. So- 
merſet, ſhut up in Caen without any proſpect of relief, found it neceſſary to capi- 
tulate: Falaiſe opened its gates, on condition that the earl of Shrewſbury ſhould be 
reſtored to liberty : And Cherbourg, the laſt place of Normandy, which remain- 


ed in the hands of the Engliſh, being delivered up, the conqueſt of that impor- 


tant province was finiſhed in a twelvemonth by — to the infinite j Joy of the 
inhabitants and of his whole kingdom 4. 
A Ltxz rapid ſucceſs attended the French arms in Gubense z tho? the inhabi- 
tants of that province were, from long cuſtom, better inclined to the Engliſh go- 
vernment. The count de Dunois was diſpatched thither, and met with no re- 
 fiſtance in the field, and very little from the towns. Great improvements had 


1450. 


The En 


been made, during this age, in the ſtructure and management of artillery, and 2 


none in fortification; and the art of defence was by that means more unequal, 
than either before or ſince, to the art of attack. After all the ſmall places about 
Bourdeaux were reduced, that city agreed to ſubmit, if not relieved by a certain 
time; and as no one in England thought ſeriouſly of theſe diſtant concerns, no 
relief appeared; the place ſurrendered ; and Bayonne being taken ſoon after, 
this whole province, which had remained united to England, fince the acceſſion 
of Henry II. was, after a period or three contenders finally ſwallowed up 3 35 the 
French monarchy. 
| Tro' no peace nor truce, was concluded between France and England, the 
war was in a manner at an end. The Engliſh, torn in pieces by the civil difſen. 
ſions which enſued, made but one feeble effort more for the recovery of Guienne : 


| And Charles, occupied at home, in regulating the government, and fencing 
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Chap. XX. againſt the intrigues of his factious ſon, Lewis the Dauphin, (carce ever attempted 


445% to invade them in their iſland, or to _—_— NO. them, n. himſelf of 
— their inteſtine RA DR 
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| Claim of the duke of York to the e earl — 5 
Impeachment of the duke of Suffolk—— His baniſhment——and death 

Popular inſurrettion——=The parties of York and Lancaſter —— 
Firſt armament of the duke of V 2 Firſt battle of St. Albans 
Battle of Blore-heath-——of Neorthampton———A parliament—— 
Battle of Wakefield——Death of the duke of Tori Battle of Mor- 

timer s Cre Second Battle of St. Alban, Edioard IV. af- 
ſumes the orown—— Miſcellaneous tranſaftions of this reign. 


Chap. XXI. WEAK prince, ſeated on the throne of England, had never failed, how- 
Os ever gentle and innocent, to be infeſted with faction, diſcontent, rebel- 
lion, and civil commotions; and as the incapacity of Henry appeared every day 
in a Fuller light, theſe dangerous conſequences began, from paſt experience, to be 

univerſally and juſtly apprehended. Men alſo of unquiet ſpirits, no longer em- 
5 ' ployed in foreign wars, whence they were now excluded by the ſituation of the 
neighbouring ſtates, were the more likely to excite inteſtine diſorders, and by their 
emulation, rivalſhip, and animoſities, to tear the bowels of their native country. 
But tho? theſe cauſes alone were ſufficient to breed confuſion, there concurred ano- 
ther circumſtance of the moſt dangerous nature: A pretender to the crown ap- 
peared. The title itſelf of the weak prince, who enjoyed the name of ſovereign - 
ty, was diſputed : And the Engliſh were now to pay the ſevere, tho! late penalty, 

of their turbulence againſt Richard II. and af their levity in violating, without | 

| any N i or juſt reaſon, the lineal ſucceſſion of their monarchs. + 
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Alx the males of the houſe of Mortimer were extin& ; but Anne, the ſiſter * . 


A the laſt earl of Marche, having eſpouſed the carl of Cambridge, beheaded in 
the reign of Henry V. had tranſmitted her latent, but not yet forgotten claim to 


her ſon, Richard, duke of York. This prince, thus defcended by his mother to the crown. 


from Philippa, only -daughter of the duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon of Edward 
III. ſtood plainly in the order of ſucceſſion before the King, who derived his de- 
ſcent from the duke of Lancaſter, third ſon of that monarch; and that claim 
could not, in many reſpects, have fallen into more dangerous hands than thoſe 
of the duke of York. Richard was a man of valour and abilities, of a prudent 
conduct and mild diſpoſitions: He had enjoyed an opportunity of diſplaying 
theſe virtues in his government of France: And tho*recalled from that com- 
mand by the intrigues and ſuperior intereſt of the duke of Somerſet, he had been 
ſent to ſuppreſs a rebellion in Ireland; had ſucceeded much better in that enter- 
prize than his rival in the defence of domendy, z and had even been able to at- 
tach to his perſon and family, the whole Iriſh nation, whom he was ſent to ſub- 
due *. In the right of his father, he bore the rank of firſt prince of the blood; 
and by this ſtation, he gave a luſtre to his title derived from the family of Mor- 
timer, which, tho' of great nobility, was equalled by other families in the king- 
dom, and had heen eclipſed by the royal deſceat of the houſe of Lancaſter. He 
poſſeſſed an immenſe fortune from the union of ſo many ſucceſſions, thoſe of Cam- 
bridge and York on the one hand, with thoſe of Mortimer on the other : Which 
laſt inheritance had before been augmented by an union of the eſtates of Clarence 
and Ulſter, with the patrimonial poſſeſſions of the family of Marche. The al- 
liances too of Richard, in marrying the daughter of Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſt- 
moreland, had very widely extended his intereſt among the nobility, and had 
procured him many connexions in that formidable order. 


Taz family of Nevil was perhaps at this time the moſt potent, both from their 
eps Feeds, and from the characters of the men, that has ever appeared 
in England. For beſides the earl of Weſtmoreland, the lords Latimer, Fau- 
conbridge, and Abergavenny ; the earls of Saliſbury and Warwic were of that 
family, and were of themſelves, on many accounts, the greateſt noblemen of the 

kingdom. The earl of Saliſbury, brother in law to the duke of York, was the 
eldeſt ſon by a ſecond marriage of the earl of Weſtmoreland ; and inherited by 
his wife, daughter and heir of Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, killed before Or- 
| leans, the »offelidns and title of that great family, His eldeſt ſon, Richard, 
had married Anne, the daughter and heir of Beauchamp, earl of Warwic, who 
died governor of France ; and by that alliance he enjoyed the poſſeſſions, and had 


| Stowe, p. 387. | 
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| acquired the title of that other family, one of the: moſt Sqn moſt antient, 


and moſt illuſtrious of the kingdom. The perſonal qualities alſo of - theſe two 


_ earls, eſpecially of Warwic, enhanced the ſplendor of their nobility, and en- 


creaſed their influence over the people. This latter nobleman, commonly known, 
from the ſubſequent events, by the appellation of the King-maker, had diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf, by his gallantry i in the field, by the hoſpitality of his a, be 


the magnificence, and ftill more by the generoſity of his expence, and by the ſpi- 
rited and bold manner, Which attended him in all his actions. The u x 


' frankneſs and openneſs of his character rendered his conqueſts over mens affections 


the more certain and infallible: His preſents were regarded as fure teſtimonies 


of eſteem and friendſhip ; and his profeſſions as the overflow ings of his genuine 


ſentiments. | No lefs than 30, ooo people are ſaid to have daily lived at his board 
in the different manors and caſtles which he poſſeſſed in England: The military 


men, allured by his munificence and hoſpitality, as well as by his bravery, were 


zealouſly attached to his intereſts : The people in general bore him an unlimited 


affection: His numerous retainers were more devoted to his will, than to the 


poſſeſſion of the conquered provinces in France, they repined extremely F 


prince or to the laws: And he was the greateſt, as well as the laſt, of theſe mighty 
barons, who formerly over-awed the crown, and ogra the e people n if 
of any regular ſyſtem of eivil government. 


Bur the duke of York, beſides the family of Nevil, bad many other parti- _ 


zans among the great nobility. Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, deſcended from 


the royal blood of France, was attached to his intereſts : Moubray, duke of 
Norfolk, from his hereditary hatred to the family of Lancaſter, had embraced | 


the ſame party: And the diſcontents, which univerſally prevailed among the peo- 


ple, rendered every combination of the great the more ans ada the en | 


govern ment. 


Tune the people were never willing to grant the ſapplies anti bot | 


og 


loſs of theſe boaſted aequiſitions; and fancied, becauſe a ſudden irruption could 
make conqueſts, that, without ſteady counſels and an uniform expence, it was 
poſſible to maintain them. The voluntary ceſſion of Maine to the queen's Uncle, 
had made them ſuſpect treachery. in the loſs. of Normandy and Gujenge. They 5 
fill conſidereg Margaret as a, French woman and a- latent enemy. of the ing | 
dom. And when they ſaw her father and all her relations active in promoting. 
the ſucceſs. of the French, they could not be perſuaded, that ſhe, who was all. 


| ; Powerful in the Engliſh. council, would very. n oppoſe them in their en- 


. 
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Bor the moſt fatal blow, which was given to the popularity of the crown and Chap. xxl. 


to the-intereſts of the houſe of Lancaſter, was by the aſſaſſination of the virtu- 
ous duke of Gloceſter, - whoſe character, had he been alive, would have kept in 


awe the partizans of York, but whoſe memory, being extremely cheriſhed by the 
people, ſerved to throw an infinite odium on all his murderers. By this event, 


the reigning family ſuffered a double prejudice: It was deprived of its firmeſt 


ſupport an it, was dann ee aan of that pendent * barbarous 
| execution. W | 


As the duke er Suffolk wk toda" ae had an ive band in this 

crime, he partook deeply of the hatred, which attended it ; and the clamours, 
which neceffarily roſe againſt him, as prime miniſter and declared favourite of 
the Queen, were thereby augmented to a ten · fold pitch, and became abſolutely 
uncontroleable, ' The great nobility could ill brook to ſee a ſubject exalted 
above them; much more one who was only great grandſon to a merchant, and 
who was of a birth ſo much inferior to theirs.” The people complained of his 
arbitrary meaſures; which were, in ſome degree, a neceſſary conſequence! of the 
irregular power then poſſeſſed by the prince, but which the leaſt diſaffection eaſi- 
y magnified into tyranny. The immenſe acquiſitions, which he daily made, 
were the object of envy ; and as they were made at the expence of the crown, 


which was itſelf reduced to the moſt ſcandalous poverty, they appeared on that 


account, to all indifferent perſons, the more exceptionable and invidious. 
Tux revenues of the crown, which had been long diſproportioned to its power 
and dignity, had been extremely dilapidated during the minority of Henry“; 
both by the rapacity of the courtiers, whick the King's uncles could not controul, 
and by the neceſſary expences of the French war, which had always been ſo ill 
| ſupplied by the grants of parliament. The royal demeſnes were diffipated, and 
at the ſame time the King was loaded with a debt of 372, ooo pounds, a ſum fo 
immenſe; that the parliament could never think of diſcharging it. This unhap- 
py ſituation forced the miniſters upon many arbitrary meaſures: The houſehold 
itſelf could not be ſupported without ſtretching to the utmoſt the right of pur- 


voeyance, and rendering it a kind of univerſal robbery upon the people: The pub- 


nie clamour roſe high upon this occaſion, and no one had the equity to make al · 
lowance for the neceſſity of the King's ſituation. Suffolk, once become odious, 


bore the blame of the whole ; and every grievance in every part of the admini- 


Lohr gd was CE imputu to his tyranny and . 
| ® Cotton, p. 6 
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cal arr. Tu IS . ſenſible of the public hatred under which he labored; and. 


foreſeeing an attack from the commons, endeavoured to overawe his enemies, by 


Inpeachmen of boldly preſenting himſelf to the charge, and by inſiſting upon his own innocence, 
Suffolk, 


and even upon his merits and thoſe of his family in the public ſervice. He roſe 
up in the houſe of peers ; took notice of the clamours propagated [againſt him; 


and complained, that, after ſerving the crown in thirty four campaigns; after ſtaying 


abroad ſeventeen years without once returning to his own country; after loſing. | 
a father and three brothers in the wars with France; after being himſelf a priſo- 
ner, and purchaſing his liberty by a large ranſom yz it ſhould yet be ſuſpected, that 55 
he had been debauched from his allegiance by that enemy whom he had ever op- 
poſed with ſuch zeal and fortitude, and that he had betrayed his prince, Who 
had rewarded his ſervices by the higheſt -/honqurs-and greateſt offices, which it 
was in his power to confer ®, This ſpeech did not anſwer the purpoſe intended. 
The commons, rather the more provoked at his challenge, opened their charge 
againſt Suffolk, and ſent up to the houſe of peers an accuſation of high treaſon, 
divided into ſeveral articles. They inſiſted, that he had perſuaded the French. 
King to invade England with an armed force, in order to depoſe the King, to 
place on the throne his own ſon, John de la Pole, whom he intended to marry _ 
to Margaret, the only daughter of the, late John, duke of Somerſet, and to 
whom, he imagined, he would by that means acquire a title to the crown: 
That he had contributed to the releaſe of the duke of Orleans, in hopes, that 
that prince would aid and aſſiſt King Charles in expelling the Engliſh from 
France, and recovering full poſſeſſion of his kingdom: That he had afterwards 
. encouraged that King to make open war on Normandy and Guienne, and had pro- 
moted his conqueſts by betray ing the ſecrets of England, and obſtructing the 
ſuccours propoſed to be ſent over to thoſe provinces: And that he had, without 
any powers or commiſſion, promiſed by treaty to deliver up the province of 
Maine to Charles of Anjou, and had accordingly delivered it up . a conceſſion, 
which proved in the ifſue the chief cauſe of the loſs of Normandy F. 


Ir is evident, from a review of theſe articles, that the commons adopted: 
without enquiry all the popular clamours againſt the duke of Suffolk, and charg- 
ed him with crimes, of which none but the vulgar could ſeriouſiy believe him 
guilty. Nothing can be more incredible, than that a nobleman of his rank and: 
character could think of acquiring the crown to his family, and of depoſing Hen- 
ry by foreign force, and together with him, Margaret, his patron, a princeſs of 
fo much ſpirit and penetration, Suffolk r to many noblemen in the houſe,, 


Cotton, p. 641. + Conan, p 642. Hall, fol. 157. a: p. 631, Stute 
ton, p. 607. | 
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who kdew, chat he had intended to marry his ſon to one of the co-heirs. of the ear} Chap. XXI. 
of Warwic, and was diſappointed in his deſign only by the death of that lady : 0 
And. he obſerved, that Margaret of Somerſet. could-bring to her huſband no title 
to the ctown ; becauſe. ſhe herſelf was not ſo much as comprehended in the en- 
tail, ſettled by act of parliament. It is eaſy to account for the loſs of Normandy 
and Guienne from the ſituation of affairs in the two kingdoms, without ſuppoſing 
any treachery in the Engliſh miniſters ; and it may ſafely be affirmed, that greater 
vigour of council was requiſite to defend them from the arms of Charles VII. 
than to conquer them at firſt from his predeceſſor. It could never be the intereſt. 
of any Engliſh miniſter to betray and abandon theſe provinces z much leſs of 
one, who was. ſo well eſtabliſhed in his maſter's favour, who enjoyed ſuch high 
honours and ample poſſeſſioas i in his own country, who had nothing to dread but. 
the effects of popular hatred, and who could never, think, without the moſt ex- 
treme reluctance, of becoming a fugitive and exile in à foreign land. The only 
article, which carries any face of probability, is his engagement. for the delivery 
of Maine to Charles of Anjou but Suffolk maintained, with great appearance 
of truth, that this meaſure was known and conſented to by ſeveral at the council 
board ®; and it ſeems hard to aſcribe to it, as is done by the parliament, the ſub- | | 
| ſequent loſs of Normandy and expulſion of the Engliſh. Normandy lay open | | | 
on every fide to the invaſion of the French: Maine, an inland province, muſt | | 
ſoon after have fallen without any attack: And as the Engliſh poſſeſſed in other 
parts more fortreſſes than they could garriſon or provide for, it ſeemed no bad po- 
licy to contract their force, and to Fender the e by wa it 
into ſmaller compaſs. | | | 


Tu commons were piobabiy eallble, that this charge aa alt Sul. 
folk would not bear a ſtrict ſcrutiny; and they therefore ſent up, ſoon after, a 
new charge of miſdemeanors; which they alſo divided into ſeveral articles. They 
affirmed, among other imputations, that he had procured exorbitant grants from 
the crown, had embezzled the public money, had conferred offices on improper 
perſons, had perverted juſtice by maintaining iniquitous cauſes, and had procur. . 
ed pardons to notorious offenders T. The articles are moſtly general 3 but are not 
improbable : And as Suffolk ſeems to have been a bad man and a bad miniſter, 
it will not be raſh in us to think, that he was guilty, and that many of theſe ar- 

ticles could have been proved againſt him. The court was alarmed at the pro- 
| cution of a favourite miniſter, who lay under ſuch a load of popular prejudi- 
ces ; and an expedient was fallen upon to ſaye him from preſent ruin. The 
King ſent for all the lords, ſpiritual and temporal, to his 9 A priſo- 


® Cotton, p. 653. | t Conon, p. 643. 
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Chap. xxl. ner was produced before-them, and aſked what he could ſay in his own 1 


1450. 


Elis baniſh- 
ment 


He denied the charge; but ſubmitted to the King's mercy: Henry expreſſed bim- 


ſelf not to be ſatisfied with regard to the firſt bill of treaſons; but in conſideration 


of the ſecond of miſdemeanors, he declared, that, by virtue of Suffalk*s own ſub- 

miſſion, not by any judicial authority, he bagiſhed him the kingdom: during five 
years. The lords remained ſilent; but ſo ſoon as they returned to their own 
houſe, they entered a proteſt, that this ſentence ſhould nowiſe infringe their pri- 


. vileges, and that if Suffolk had inſiſted upon his right, and had not ſubmitted 
| 3 to ho N _— he Was r to a ee his * in | om 


ment. 
Ix was * 10 0 chat hehe ievglidg cebedialitgh were meant to-favour Suk. 


folk, and that, as he ſtill poſſeſſed the Queen's cbnfidence, he would, on the 
fiirſt favourable opportunity, be reſtored to his country, and be re-inſtated in his 


former power and eredit. A captain of a veſſel was therefore employed by his 
enemies to intercept him in his paſſage to France: He was ſeized near Dover; 
his head ſtruck off on the fide of a long boat, and his body thrown into the ſea 9. 
No enquiry was 2718 after 75 _— and a e of this atrocious aft of 
violence. F 

Fux duke of Or ſucceeded to Suffolke's power in oY: miniſtry, W cre- 
dit with the Queen; and as he was the perſon, in whoſe hands the French pro- 
vinces were loſt, the public, who judge always by the event, ſoon made him equally 
the object of their animoſity and hatred. The duke of York was abſent in Ire- 


land during all thefe tranſactions; and however it might be ſuſpected, that his 


partizans had excited and ſupported the proſecution of Suffolk, no immediate 


ground of complaint could, on that account, lie againſt him. But there happened 


ſoon after an incident, which rouzed the jealouſy of the court, and diſcovered to 


them the extreme danger, nen EN ene from the WO" of 
e seg (od tis RAN = 


Tur humours of the Norte fr afloat by thy parliamentary impeachment, Fr 
by the fall of ſo great a favourite as Suffolk, broke out in various commotion 


„ 
ab ular infur- Which were ſoon ſuppreffed ; but there aroſe one in Kent, which was likely to 


have been attended with more dangerous conſequences. A man of low condition, 
one John Cade, a native of Ireland, who had been obliged to fly into France for 


his crimes, obſerved on his return the diſcontents of the people; and he laid on 
them the foundation of projects, which were at firſt attended with ſurprizing ſuc- 


ces. He took the name of John Mortimer, intending, as is ſuppoſed, to paſs 
Himſelf for a ſon of that Sir John Mortimer, who had been ſentenced” to death by 


2 Hal, fol. 1 58. Hiſt. Croyland. contin. p 525. Stowe, p. 388. Graſton, p- 610, 
| parliament, 
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b 1 the beginning of this reign, without any trial or evi- Chap. XXR. 


dence, merely upon an indictment of high treaſon, given in againſt him. On 


the firſt mention of that popular name, the common people of Kent, e- 


der of 20, ooo, flocked to Cade's ſtandard ; and he excited their zeal, by pub- 
liſhing complaints againſt the numerous abuſes of government, and demanding 


redreſs of their grievances. - The court, not yet fully ſenſible of the danger, ſent 


| a ſmall force againſt the rioters, under the command of Sir Humphrey Stafford, 


who was defeated and flain in an action near Sevenoke f; and Cade, advancing 


with his followers towards London, encamped on Black- heath. Tho elated by 


bis victory, he ſtill maintained the appearance of moderation; and ſending the 


court a very plauſible lift of grievances , he promiſed, that, when theſe were 


redpeſſed, and when lord Say, the treaſurer, and Cromer, high ſheriff of Kent, 


were puniſhed for their malverſations, he would immediately lay down his arms. 


The council, who obſerved, that nobody was willing to fight againſt men ſo rea. 


fonable in their pretenſions, carried the King, for preſent ſafety, to Kenilworth, 
and the city immediately opened their gates to'Cade, who maintained,” during 


ſome time, great order and diſcipline among his followers. He always led them 


out into the fields during the night-time ; and publiſhed ſevere edits againſt plun- 
der and violence of every kind: But being obliged, in order to gratify their male- 


volence againſt Say and Cromer, to put theſe miniſters. to death without a legal 


3 


trial 85 he found, that, after the commiſſion of this crime, he was no longer 


maſter of their riotous diſpoſition, and that all his orders were neglected j. They 
broke into a rich houſe, which they plundered and the citizens, alarmed with 
this act of violence, ſhut their gates againſt them, and being ſeconded by a de- 
tachment of ſoldiers, ſent them by lord Scales, governor of the tower, they re- 
pulſed the rebels with great ſlaughter 4. The Kentiſhmen were ſo diſcouraged 


with this blow, that, upon receiving 2 general pardon from the primate then 


chancellor, they retreated towards Rocheſter, and then diſperſed. The pardon 
was ſoon after annulled, as being extorted by violence: A price was ſet on Cade's 


head *, who was killed by one Iden, a gentleman ofa dang AL ne | 


| followers were capitally puniſhed for their rebellion. - 
„Stowe, p- 364. Cotton, p. 564. This author admires, that be 


deen committed in peaceable times: He might bave added, and by ſoch virtuos princes as Bedford = 


and Gleceſter. But it is to be preſumed, that Mortimer was guilty ; tho' his condemnation. was highly 


irregular and illegal. The people had at this time a very feeble ſenſe of law and a conſtitution; and 


power was very imperfeQly reſtrained by theſe limits. When the proceedings of a parliament were 
fo irregular, it is eaſy to imagine, that thoſe of a King would be more ſo. | 


4 Hall, fol. 159. Holingſhed, p. 634. 1 Stowe, p. 388, 389. Holingſhed, p. G 
5 Grafton, p. 612. {| Hall, fol. 166. Hiſt. Croyl. contio. p. 526. ® Rymer,, 
vel, xi. 5275. EF | | 4 | 1 | 
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Ir was imagined by the court, chat che duke of York had ſecretly. Adee | 
Cade to this attempt, in order to make an experiment of the diſpoſitions. of the 
people towards his title and family : And as the trial had ſueceeded to his wiſh, 
the ruling party had greater reaſon chan ever to apprehend the future conſequences 
of his pretenſions. At the ſame time, they heard that he intended to return from 
Ireland; and fearing, that he meant to bring an armed force along with him, 
they iſſued orders, in the King's name, for oppoſing him, and for refuſing him 
acceſs into England . But the duke diſarmed his enemies by coming attended 
with no more than his ordinary retinue: The precautions of the miniſters ſerved 
only to ſhe him their jealouſy and malignity againſt him: He was ſenſible, that 
his title, by being dangerous to the King, was alſo become dangerous to himſelf; 
He now ſaw the impoſſibility of remaining in his preſent ſituation, and the neceſ- 
ſity of proceeding forward in ſupport of his claim. His partizans, therefore, 
were inſtructed to maintain in all companies, his right by ſucceſſion, and. by the 
eſtabliſhed laws and conſtitution of the kingdom : Theſe queſtions became every 
day more and more the ſubje& of converſation: The minds of men were inſen- 
ſibly ſharpened againſt each other by diſputes, before they came to more danger- 


ous extremities : And various gee were Wa e in A of the e of 
each parti... 8 


The parties of Tur partizans of the houſe of Ge: dad; that tho! the 3 


Lancaſter and 


Vork. 


of Henry IV. might at firſt be deemed ſomewhat irregular, and could not be 
Juſtified by any of thoſe principles, on which that prince choſe to reſt his title, 


it was yet founded on general conſent, was a national act, and was derived from 
the voluntary approbation of a free people, who,' being looſened from their alle- 


giance by the tyranny of the preceding government, were moved by gratitude, as 
well as by a ſenſe of public intereſt, to commit the ſceptre into the hands of 
their deliverer : That even if that eſtabliſhment were allowed to be at firſt invalid, 
it had acquired ſolidity by time, the only principle which ultimately gives authority 
to government, and removes thoſe ſcruples, which the irregular ſteps, attending 


almoſt all revolutions, naturally excite in the minds of the people: That the right 


of ſucceſſion was a rule admitted only for general good, and for the maintenance 
of public order; and could never be pleaded to the overthrow of national tran- 
quillity, and the ſubverſion of regular eſtabliſhments : That the principles of li- 


berty, no leſs than the maxims of internal peace, were injured by theſe pretenſions 


of the houſe of York; and if ſo many reiterated acts of the legiſlature, by which 


| the crown was entailed on the preſent family, were now invalidated, the Engliſh 


nation muſt be conſidered, not as a free OPS who could diſpoſe of their own 


Coton, p. 661. Stowe, p. 301. + Stowe, p. 394. i 
govern: - 
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governcaentyi ha as à troop of ſlaves, who were implicitly tranſmitted by ſuc- Chap. XXL. 
ceſñon rom one hand to another: That the nation was bound to allegiance under 145% 
the houſe of Lancaſter by moral, no leſs than by political duty; and were they 
ne e numerous oaths of fralty, which they had ſworu to Henry and ; 
they would thenoeforth be fo thrown dooſe from all principles, 
3 would be found difficult ever after to ſix and reſtrain them: That the 
duke of: York himſcif had frequently done homage do the King as his lawful ſo- 
vereign, and had thereby, in the moſt folemn; manner, made an indirect renun- 
| ciation of thoſe claims, with which he now dared to diſturb the tranquillity of the 
: That even tho' the violation of the rights of blood, made on the depo-. 
: ſition of Richard, was perhaps raſh and imprudeat, it was now too late to re- 
medy the miſchief; the danger of a diſputed ſucoeſſion could no longer be ob- 
viated : the people, accuſtomed to a government, which, in the hands of the late 
King, had been fo glorious, and in that of his predeceſſor, fo prudent: and ſalu- 
tary, would till aſcribe a right to it 3 by cauſing multiplied diſardera, and by ſhed- 
ding an inundation of blood, the advantage would only: be obtained, of exchang. 
ing one pretender for another and the houſe of York itſelf, if eſtabliſhed on the 
throne, would, on the firſt opportunity, be expoſed to thoſe revolutions, which 
the giddy ſpirit, excited in the people, gave ſo much reaſon to apprehend : And 
that cho' the; preſent King enjoyed not the ſhining talents, which had appeared in 
Hig father and grandfather, he might ſtill have a ſon, who ſhould be endowed with 
them ; he was himſelf eminent for the moſt harmleſs and inoffenſive manners: 
and if active princes were dethroned on pretence of tyranny, and indolent ones on f | 
the plea of incapacity, there would thenceforth, mn n n 1 
ſettled and eſtablifhed rule of obedience to any ſovereig. 8 5 
Taten ſtrong topics in favour of the houſe of Lancaſter, were oppoſed by ur. N 1 
guments no leſs convincing onthe fide of the houſe of York. The partizans of 1 
| this latter family aſſerted, that the maintenance of order in the ſuoceſſion of prin- | Sn 
„ ces, fo far from incroaching on the rights of the people, or invalidzting their fun. f | 
damental title to good government, was eſtabliſhed only for the purpoſes of go= CY _=_ 
vernment, and ſerved to prevent thoſe numberleſs confuſions, wich mult enſue, 
if no rule was followed but the uncertain and diſputed views of. preſent conveni. 
ence and advantage: That the ſame maxims, which enſured the public peace, 
5 _ . were alſo ſalutary to national liberty; the privileges of the people could only be 
E maintained by. the obſervance of laws; and if no account was made of the rights. 
of the ſovereign, it could leſs be expected, that any regard would be paid to the 
property and freedom of the ſubjeQ.; That it was never too late to correct any 
pernicious ak an unjuſt eſtabliſhment, the longer it word, acquired the 
e Is a8 —- greatel 
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pleaded as an authority for a like injuſtice ; and the maintenance of it, inſtead of : 
favouring public tranquillity, tended to digjoint every principle, by which human 


ſociety was ſupported: That uſurpers would be happy, if their preſent poſſeſſion 


of power, or their continuance for a few years, could convert them into thn 


princes ; but nothing would be more miſerable than the people, if all reſtraints on 

violence and ambition were thus removed, and a full ſcope given to the attempts 
of every turbulent mne That time indeed beſtowed a ſolidity on govern- 
ment, whoſe firſt foundation was the moſt infirm; but it required a long courſe. 


of time to operate this effect, and the total extinction of thoſe claimants, whoſe 


title was built on the original principles of the conſtitution :- That the depoſition 


of Richard, and the advancement of Henry IV. were not deliberate national acts; 


but the reſult of the levity and violence of the people, and proceeded from thoſe” 
very defects in human nature, tuch the eſtabliſhment of political ſociety, and of 
an order in ſucceſſion, was calculated to prevent: That the ſubſequent entails of 
the crown were a continuance of the ſame violence-and uſurpation; they were nog 
ratified by the legiſlature, ſince the conſent of the rightful King was ſtill wanting ; 
and the acquieſcence, ' firſt of the family of Mortimer, then of the family of Tork, 
proceeded from preſent neceffity, and implied no renunciation of their preten- 
fions: That the reſtoration of that order of ſucceſſion, could not-be-confidered: 
as a change, which familiarized the people to revolutions 4 but as a correction of 
former changes, which had itſelf encouraged the giddy ſpirit of innovation, re- 
bellion, and diſobedience: And that as the original title of Lancaſter ſtood only, 
in the perſon of Henry IV. on preſent convenience, even this principle, unjuſti- 
fiable as it was, when not ſupported by laws, and warranted by the conſtitution, 


had now entirely gone over to the other ſide; nor was there any compariſon be- 
tween a prince ùtterly unable to ſway the ſcepter, and governed entirely by cor- 


rupt miniſters, or by an imperious Queen, engaged in foreign and hoſtile. inter- 
eſts ʒ and a prince of mature years, of approved wiſdom and experience, à native 

of England, the lineal heir of the crown, who 2055 his n is ewe ; 
1545 thing on their antient foundations. 


80 many plauſible arguments could be urged on both fides of this FIN 


| queſhion, that the people were extremely divided in their ſentiments; and tho? 


the noblemen of greateſt power and influence ſeem to have embraced the party 


of York, the oppoſite cauſe had the advantage of being ſupported by the preſent 


laws, and by the immediate poſſeſſion of royal authority. "There were alſo many 
great noblemen of the Lancaſtrian party, who balanced the power of their anta- 


rap and 152 the nation in ese e between 2 be earl of NO 


| berland | 
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berlabd adhered to the preſent government: The earl of Weſtmoreland, in ſpite Chap. XXI. 
f his connectioſis wich the duke of York, and with the family of Nevil, of which 145 ä 
he was the head, was brought over to the ſame party; and the whole north of | 

England, the moſt watlike part of the kingdom, was, by means of theſe two potent 
naoblemen, engaged warmly in the (intereſts: of Lancaſter. Edmund Beaufort, 
duke of Somerſet, and his brother Henry, were great ſupports of that cauſe; ag 
were alſo Henry Holland, duke of Exeter, Stafford, duke of Buckingham, the 
earl of Shrewſbury, the lords Clifford, Dudley, Scales, Audley, and other 

VVV . e eee TRL 


* 


; a & : | FFP 43 ee 
Warts the kingdom was in this ſituation, it might naturally be expected, 
that ſo many turbulent barons, poſſeſſed of ſo much independant uthority, 
would immediately have flown to arms, and have decided the quarrel, ofeer their 
uſual manner, by war and battle, under the ſtandard. of the contendiog prince. 
But there were ſtill many cauſes, which retarded theſe deſperate extremities, and ns 
made a long train of faction, intrigue and cabal, precede the military operations · 
By che gradual progreſs of arts in England, as well as in other parts of, Europe? 
the people were now become of ſome conſequence; laws were beginning to be 


character, an enemy to violence, and inclined to truſt rather to time and policy, | | 

than to ſanguinary meaſures, for the ſucceſs. of his pretenſions. The very .imbe- | 

 cilljey irſelf,of Henry, tended to keep the-faftions in ſuſpence, and made them | 

| ſand long in awe of each other: It rendered the Lancaftrian party unable to ſtrike 4 

any violent blow againſt their enemies; it eneouraged the Yorkiſts to hope, that, | 

: after baniſhing the King's miniſters, and getting poſſeſſion of his perſon, they | 

wight gradually. undermine. his authority, and be able, without, the perilous | 
experiment of a civil war, to change the ſucceſſion, by parliamentary and legal 

authority. wy Pawns. 4 VF 00 | 

- "Tas diſpoſition, which appeared in a parliament, aſſembled ſoon after the ar- : | 


of Suffolk, the biſhop of Cheſter, Sir John Sutton lord Dudley, and ſeveral 
| 7 3B 2 | wy | others 
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Chap. XXI. others of inferior rank; and they prayed: the King: to remove them. for-ever fro: 


1451. 


1452. 


The firſt ar- 
mament of 
the duke of 
Vork. ; 


his perfon. and)-councils, and; ta prohibit them from approaching within-twelve 
miles of the court This was a violent attack, fomewhat arbitrary, and ſup- 
ported but by few precedents, againſt che miniſtyy ;, yet the King durſt not en- 
tirely and openly appoſe it; He replied, that, except the lords, he would baniſh 
all the others from court during a year, unleſs, he had. occaſſon far their afliſtance, 
in ſuppreſſing any rebellion. At the ſame time, he rejected a bill, which had pal- 


fed both houſes for attainting the late duke of Suffolk, and which, WW, * 
| gs general prejudice againſt the meaſures of the court. 


Tux duke of York, truſting to thefe ſymproms, m my 1 OT 
men, with which he marched towards London; demanding a reformation of the 
government, and the removal of the duke of Somerſet from alf his power and 
authority T. He found unexpectedly the gates of the city ſhut againſt him; and 
on his retreating, i into Kent, he was followed by the King at the head of a fuperior 
army; in which ſeveral of Richard's friends, particularly Salifbury and Warwic,. 


| appeared; probably with, a view of mediating between the parties, and of ſecond- 


ing, on occaſion, the duke of York*s pretenſions. A parley enſued, Riehard ſtill 


Inſiſted upon the removal of Somerſet, and his fubmitting to a trial in parlia- 


2 The court pretended” to comply with his demand; and that nobleman. 
as put under arreſt :' The duke of York was then perſuaded to pay his reſpects 


bs the King in his tent; and on repeating his charge againſt the duke of 'Somer- 
ſet, he was ſurprized'to ſee that miniſter ſtep from behind the curtain, and offer 
to juſtify his innocence. Richard now found, that he was betrayed; that he was 


in the hands of his enemies; and that it was become neceffary, for his own 
fafery, to lower his pretenfions, No violence, however, was attempted againſt 
him: The nation was not in a diſpoſition to bear the deſtruction of ſo popular a 
prince: He had many friends in Henry's army: And his ſon, who was not in 
the power of the court, might ſtill be able to revenge his death on all his enemies: 


He was therefore diſmiſſed; and he retired to * ſeat at r Wigmore on the 


borders of Wales 5. 


Wuiux the duke of York lived in this pen there happened an indent, 
which, by encreaſing the public diſcontents, proved favourable: to his hopes. 
Several Gaſcon lords, affectionate to the Engliſh government, and diſguſted 


Vith the new dominion of the French, came to London, and offered to return 


to their allegiance under Henry . The carl of Shrewſbury, with a body of 8000 


. Rainy Hiſtory; vol. ii. p. 263. 1 + Stowe, p. 39 t Grafton, 1 dep. 
|} . p. 640. ; 


4 | men, 
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men, was Res over to ſupport them Bourdeaun opened. its. gates to him: He Chap, xxl. 


made himſelf matter of Fronſac, Caſtillon, and ſome other places: His affairs bote 453 


for ſome time a proſperous aſpect: But as King Charles haſtencd to refiſt this dan; 29th July. 
gerous invaſion, the fortunes of the Engliſly were'then'reverſed ; Shrewſbury, a ve- 
nerable warrior above eighty years of age, was killed in battle; his: conqueſts; 
were loft; Bourdenum was: again obliged; u ſubmit eee king; and 
Annen of recovering that prouince were far ever extinguiſhed. 3 
Tuo' the Engliſh might deem — to be fairh vid of diſtantdowi- 
nions, which were of no uſe to them, and which: they never could defend: againſe 
the growing power of France ; they expreſſed great difcontent”om this actafion-z 
and they threw all the blame on the miniſtry, who had not been able to effect 
impoſſibilities. While they were im this diſpoſition, the birth of a ſon to Henry, 13th Oftober, 


ho was baptized under the name of Edward, was deemed no joyful. incident: 


and as it removed all hopes of the peaceable ſucoeſſion of the duke of Vork, 
who was other wife, in the right of his father, and by the: laws enacted ſince the 
acceſſion of the houſt of Lancaſter, next heir to the crown, it had rather à ten- 
dency to inflame tlie quatrel between the parties. Bur the duke: was incapable 
of violent councils; and even when no viſible obſtacle lay between him and the 
chrone, he was prevented by his on ſcruples from mounting it. Henry, always 
unfit to exerciſt the government, fell ax this time into 2 diſtemper, which ſo | 
far encreafed fir natural imbecillity,: that it rendered him incapable of maintuin- 1454- 
ing even the appearance of royalty. The queen and the couneil, deſtitute of this 
ſupport, found'themſelves: unable to reſiſt the York party ; and they were. obliged 
to yield to the torrent. They ſent Somerſet to the Fower; and appointed 
Richard heutenant of the kingdom, with powers” to open and hold a ſeſſion of 
parliament T. That aſſembly alſo, taking into conſideration the ſtate of the 
kingdom, created him protector during pleaſure. Men, who thus entruſted royal 
authority to one, who had ſuch evident and ſtrong pretenſions to the crown, 
were not ſurely averſe to his taking immediate and full poſſeſſion of it. Vet the 
duke, inſtead of puſhing t them to make farther conceſſions, appeared ſomewhat 
timid and irreſolute even in receiving that power which was tendered to him. 
He deſired, that it might be recorded in parliament, that this authority was 
- conferred on him of their own free motion, without any application on 
his part: He expreffed his hopes, that they would affiſt him in the exer- 
ciſe of it: He made ir a condition of his acceptance, that the other lords, 
who were appointed to be of his council, ſhould alſo accept of that truſt, and 
ſhould exerciſe it : And he required, that all the powers of his office ſhould be 
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* Chap. xxl. ſpecified-and defined by act of parliaments! bisch of Richard 8 


1454. | 


; tions, which enſued; 1 0 2 


1455» 


| rainly- very unuſual and very amiable; hut it was attended with bad conſequences. 
in the preſent ſtate of affairs, and by giving time for the animoſities of faction 


to ariſe-and ferment, it we the Sy Are furious wars and commo- 
Tur enemies of the duke of York. bt Found i it in 1 poi to a vb 3 
tage of his exceſſive caution. Henry having ſo far recovered from his diſtem- 
per, as to carry the appearance of exerciſing the royal power; they moved him 
to reſume his authority, to annul the regency of the duke, to releaſe Somerſet | 
from the Tower *, and to commit the adminiſtration into the hands of that no- 


bleman. Richard, ſenſible of the dangers, which. might attend his former ac- 


ceptance of the parliamentary commiſſion, ſnould he ſubmit to the annulling e of i 


it, levied an army but ſtill without advancing, any pretenſions to the crown. 
He- complained only of the king's miniſters, and demanded a reformation of the 


Firſt battle of government. A battle was fought. at St. Albans, in which the Torkiſts were 


St. Albans. 
22d May. 


geh July. 


ſuperior, and without ſuffering any loſs on their ſide, flew above 5000 of their 
enemies; among whom were the duke of,Somexrſet, the earl of Northumberland, 
the earl of Stafford, eldeſt; ſon to the duke of Buckingham, lord Clifford, and 
ny other Ton of: INN 1 . eng; e fell into 2 hands of 15 


8 we crown into. I hands of his 04-74 


Tus was the firſt blood ſpilt in that Pio a 9 was. * Eniſhed | 


* lefs than a courſe of thirty years, which was ſignalized by twelve / pitched 


battles, which opened a ſcene of extraordinary ficreeneſs and eruelty, is computed 
to have coſt the lives of eighty princes of the blood, and almoſt entirely annihilated 
the antient nobility of England. The ſtrong attachments, which, at that time, 
men of the ſame kindred bore to each other, and the vindictive ſpirit which was 
conſidered as a point of honour, rendered the great families implacable in their re- 
ſentments, and widened every moment the breach between the parties. Vet af- 
fairs did not immediately proceed to the laſt extremities; The nation was kept 
for ſome time in ſuſpence: The yigour and ſpirit of Queen Margaret, ſup- 
porting her ſmall power, ſtill-proved a ballance to the great authority of Richard, 
which was checked by his irreſolute temper. A parliament, which was ſaon after 
aſſembled, fame plainly, by the contrarieiy of bein ene the contra · 


0 Rwy, vol. xi. p. 361. Holioghed, p. 64, Grafton, N 656. . I Stowe, p. 299.” 
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_ riety 
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_ -riety of the motives, by which they were actuated. They 3 the Yorkiſts Chap. xxl. 
a general - indemnity z and they reſtored the proteorſhip to the duke, who in 


accepting it, till perſevered i in all his former precautions: But at the ſame time, 
they renewed their oath. of fealty to Henry, and fixed the continuance of the 
protectorſhip to the majority of his eldeſt ſon Edward, who was. veſted in the 
uſual dignities of prince of Wales, duke of Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter. The 


only deciſive act, paſſed by this parliament, was a full reſumption of all the 


grants, which had been made ſince the death of Henry V. mg. which had | re- 
HAY the ane to the mok ſeapgalos Forer, 1 e 


3 was — e difficult to e power from 3 ſo little tenacious as thoſe 


of the duke of York. Margaret, availing herſelf of that prince's abſence, pro- 
duced her buſband before the houſe of lords; and as his ſtare of health permitted 
him at that time to act his part with ſome tolerable decency, he declared his 
intentions to reſume the government, and to put an end to Richard's authority, 


This meaſure, being unexpected, was not oppoſed by the contrary party: The 


| houſe cf lords, who were many of them diſguſted with the late act of reſumption, 
| aſſented to Henry's propoſal : And the King was accordingly declared to be re- 
inſtated i in his ſovereign authority. The duke of York even acquieſced in this 
irregular act of the peers; and no diſturbance enſued. But that prince's claim to 
the crown was too well known, and the ſte; 's, which he had taken to promo 
it, were too evident, ever toallow fincere truſt and confidence to have place be- 
tween the parties. The court retired to Coventry, and invited the duke of York 
and the earls of Saliſbury and Warwic to attend the King's s perſon, As they 


1455 


1456. 


1457. 


were on the road, they received intelligence, "that deſigns were formed by their 


enemies againſt their liberties and lives. They immediately ſeparated themſelves: 
' Richard withdrew to his caſtle of Wigmore in the county of Hereford: &allfbury 


to Middleham in Yorkſhire: And Warwic to his government of Caliis, which 


had been committed to him after the battle of St. Albans, and which, as it gave 


him the command of the only regular military force maintained by England, was 


of the utmoſt importance in. the preſent juncture. Still, men of peaceable diſ- 
poſitions, and among the reſt Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury,” thought ir 
not too late to interpoſe with their good offices, in order to prevent that effuſion 
of blood, with which the kingdom was threatened; and the awe, in which 
each party ſtood of the other, rendered their mediation for ſome time ſucceſs ful · 
It was agreed, that all the great leaders on both ſides ſhould meet in London, 
and be ſolemnly reconciled. The duke of York and his partizans came thither 
with numerous retinues, and took up their e neat each other for mutual 

e ee e + al | ſecurity. 


1458. 
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Tecufity.” The chieftaios of the Lancaſtrain party uſed the ſame ꝓrecauiion. The 

"mayor, at the head ef 5000 men, kept a tri guard, tight and Guy; and was 
extremely Vigilant in maintaining peace between them . Terms wereadjuſted, - 
Which took not away the ground of difference. An outward reconcitiation'only = 
Was procured: And in order to notify this accord to the whole people, n ſolemn 

_proceſlion | to St. Paul's 8 Was appointed, where the duke of York led queen Mar- 
garet, and a chiefrain of one party marthed hand in hand with a chieftain of the 


_ © "oppoliteF. The lefs real rortiality” prevailed, the more were the -exterior de- 


2459-7 


Battle of 


Blore-heath. 


23d Sept. 


monſtrations of friendſhip and amity redoubled. But it was evident to all men 


of ſenſe, that a conteſt for a crown could not thus be peaceably accommodated; 
that each party only watched for an opportunity of ſubverting the other; and 


that much blood muſt yet be ſpilt, ere the nation could be reftored to be 


e or enjoy a ſettled and eftabliſhed „ eber ge nd 


* Pa the ſmalleſt accident, 1 any | LOOT 8 0 was Misc in the + 
—_— diſpoſition of mens minds, to diſſolve the ſeeming athiry between the 


parties; and had the intentions of the leaders been ever fo amicable, they would 


have found it difficult to reſtrain the animoſity of their followers. One of the 
King's retinue inſulted one of the earl of Warwic's: Their companiotis on each 


fide took part in the quarrel : A fierce combat enſued : The earl apprehended his 


life to be aimed at: He fled over to his governinent at Calais P; and both par- 
ties, in every county of Fogland, open made preparations for deciding 1 the 
conteſt by war and arms. 


Tus earl of Saliſbury, marching to Join the duke of York, was overtaken, at 
Bloreheath on the borders of hog by. lord Audley, who commanded 


much ſuperior forces 3 and a ſmall rivulet with ſteep banks ran between the two 


Saliſbury here ſupplied his defect in numbers by ſtratagem z a refine. 


; me of which chere occur few. inſtances in the Engliſh civil wars, where a 


headlong courage, more than. military conduct, is commonly to be remarked, 


He feigned a retreat, and-allured Audley to follow him with precipitation: But 
when part of the royal army had paſſed the brook, Saliſbury ſuddenly turned 


upon them; and partly, by the ſurprize,. partly. by the diviſion of the. enemies 


Forces, put them to rout : The example of flight was followed by the reſt of the 


army: And Saliſbury, obtaining a "een i en the e rendez- 
vous of the Yorkifts at Ludlow 5. : 


| . Fabian Chron. anno 1458. The 5 21 a chat __ lords bent 900 eli ſome 825 
none leſs than 400, See alſo Grafton, p. 6333 © f Holingmed, p. 648. Polyd. Virg: p. yob, 
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Tai earl of Warwick brought over to this rendezvous a choice body of vete- Chap. XXI. 

_ rans from Calais, on whom, it was thought, the fortune of the war would much 1459. 
depend ; but this reinforcement. proved, in the iſſue, the ruin of the duke of 

| York's party, When the royal army approached, and a general action was every 

hour expected, Sir Andrew Trollop, who commanded the veterans, deſerted to 
the King in the night time; and the Yorkiſts were ſo diſmayed by this inſtance 
of treachery, which made every man apprehenſive of his fellow, that they ſeparated; 
next day without ftriking a ſtroke: The duke of York fled to Ireland: The 
| earl of Warwick, attended by many of the other leaders, eſcaped to his govern- 
ment of Calais where his great popularity among all orders of men in the king- P 
dom, particularly among the military, ſoon drew to him partizans, and rendered 

| his power very formidable. The friends of the houſe of York in England kept 

themſelves” every where in readineſs to riſe on the firſt ſummons from their 

Arrzn meeting with ſome ſucceſſes at ſea, Warwic landed in Kent, with the 140. 
earl of Saliſbury, and the earl of Marche, eldeſt ſon to the duke of York; and 
being met by the primate, the lord Cobham, and other perſons of diſtinction, he 
marched, amidft the acclamations of the people, to London. The city immedi- 
ately opened its gates to him; and his troops encreaſing on every day's march, 
he ſoon found himſelf in a condition to face the royal army, which haſtened from | 
Coventry to attack him. The battle was fought at Northampton 3/ and was ſoon g ttle or 
decided againſt the royaliſts by the infidelity of lord Grey of Ruthin, who, com- Northamp- 

| manding Henry's vanguard, deſerted to che enemy during the heat of action 9%: July 
and fpread a conſternation thro? the troops. The duke of Buckingham, the car] 8 : 
of Shrewſbury, the lords Beaumont and Egremont, and Sir William Lucie were 

killed in the action or purſuit: The ſlaughter fell chiefly on the gentry and nobi. 

lity ; the common people were ſpared by orders of the earl of Warwick and 
Marche +. Henry himſelf, that empty ſhadow of a King, was again taken priſoner ; 
and as the innocence and fimplicity of his manners,' which bore the appearance 
of ſanctity, had procured him the tender regard of the people . the earl of War. 
wie and the other leaders took care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their reſpectful 
demeanor towards him. n 36 ach Bom: 

A parliament was- ſummoned in the King's name, and met at Weſtminſter; , ment. 
where the duke of York ſoon after appeared from Ireland, This prince had ne- th Oftober, 
ver hitherto advanced openly any claim to the crown: He. had only. complained 5 
of ill miniſters, apd demanded a redreſs of grievances : And even in the preſent. - 
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ik nnd cfiſts; When e e eden by his viftotious urty, he thawed. 5 


1460. ſuch a regard £6 liv and liberty, as id very unuſual during the prevalence of a 


8 party in any civil diſſenfidns ; and was: ſtill: leſs to be expected, in: thoſe. ur; 2 
and licentious times. Te advanced towards the | throne; and being met by tte 5 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, who afked him, whether he had yet paid bis reſpe&s 
to the King? he replied; that he knew of none to whom be owed that title. He 


then gol near the chrone e, and addreſlung himſelf to the houſe of peers; he 


gave them a deduction of his title by deſcent,” mentioned the eruelties by which 


the houſe of Laneaſter had paved at firſt their way to ſovereign power, infiſted on 
the calamities which had attended the government ef Henry, exhorted them to 
ieturn intò the right path, by doing juſtice to the lineal ſueceſſor, and thus plead - 
ed his cauſe before th&in as his natutal and lad ful jodges . This cool. and mo- 
derate manner of dematiding 4 crown, intimidated his friends, and encouraged his 
enemies: The lords remained in ſuſpence ; and no one ventured to utter a word 


on this oceaſion. Richard, who had probably expected, that the e would 


have invited him to place himſelf on the throne, was much diſippoin 

filence.; but defiring them, to. reflect on. what- he. had propoſed £0 them, h e. depart» 

ed.the-houſe, . The peers took the matter under. conſideration, With as great kran 

quillity, as if it had been a common ſubject of debate: They deſired the aſliſt· 

ance cf ſome conſiderable members among the commons in their deliberations: : 
They heard, in ſeveral ſucceſſi ve days, the reaſons ; alledged for the 1 5 of York: 
They even venture to propoſe objea wen to his claim, Fong on former entails 

of the crown, and on the oaths. of fealty ſworn to the houſe of Lancaſter 5; 


They alſo. obſerved, that, as Richard had all along borne the arms of York, « no : 


thoſe of Clarence; he could not claim as ſucceſſor to the latter family: And alter 
receiving anſwers to theſe objections, derived from. the. violence and power by 
which the houſe of Lancaſter, ſupported their preſent poſleſſion of the crown; they 


ventured: at Jaſt to pronounce a deciſion. Their ſentence was calculated, as far as a : 
poſſible, to pleaſe both parties: They declared the title of the duke of York to 


be certain and indefeaſible z but in conſideration, that Henry had enjoyed the 
crown, without diſpute or controverly. during the courſe of thirty-ei he years, 
they determined that he ſhould continue to poſſeſs the title and dignity during the 
remainder of his life; that the adminiſtration of the government, meanwhile, 


4 


Mould remain with Richard, that he ſhould be acktiowledged the true and lawfu] | 
heir of the monarchy, that every one ſhould ſwear to maintain his fucceflion; hat 


ir ſhould be creafon 10 ariciipe bis Life, and ther ll forcher ſelements' of the 


* Hollinglhed, p p bes. : 17 Fes. Gran, . 
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| dike of York acquieſced io this deciſion : Henry himſelf, being a priſoner; could 


cow in this and the two laſt reigns, ſhould be abrogated and reſtinded *. Tre G Xs. | 


det oppoſe ic? Even if he had enjoyed his liberty, he would not probably have 
felt any violent reluctance againſt it: And the act thus paſſed: with the unanimous 
conſent of the whole legiſlative body. Tho” the mildneſs of this compromiſe is 
chiefly to be aſcribed to the moderation of the dyke of Tork, it is impotible 
not to obſerve in thoſe tranſactions viſible marks of a higher regard to law, and a 
more fixed authority, enjoyed by parliament, than has appeared in any former 
period of Engliſh ſtory. ke Ne OO 
Ir is probable, that the duke of York, without employing either menaces or 
violence, could have obtained ſrem the commons 3 ſettlement more conſiſtent 
and uniform: But as many, if not all the members of the upper houſe, had re- 
ceived grants, eonceſſions, or dignities, during the laſt ſixry years, when the 


* 


houſe of Lancaſter was poſſeſſed of the government, they were afraid of inva- 


lidazing their own titles by too ſudden ang violent an oyerthroy, of that family; 


— 


and in thus temporizing between the parties, they fixed the throne on a baſly, up- 
on which it could not poſſibly ſtand. The duke, apprehending his chief dan- 
ger to ariſe from the genius and ſpirit of Queen Margaret, ſought a pretence for 
baniſhing her entirely the kingdom; and for that. purpoſe, he ſent her, ip the 


King's name, a ſummons to come immediately to London; intending, in caſe of 
her diſobedience, to proceed to extremities againft her. Bur the queen needed nor 
this menace to excite her activity in behalf of the rights of her family. After 
the defeat of Northampton, ſhe had fled with her infant ſon to Durham, and from 
thence to Scotland; but ſoon reqpeping, ſx plied to the northern barons, and 
employed every motive to procure their affiſtance. Her affability, ipſinuation, 
and addreſs, qualities in which ſhe excelled ; her careſſes, her promiſes wrought 
a a powerful effect on every one who approached her: The admiration of he, 
great qualities was ſucceeded by compaſſion towards her helpleſs condition: The 
nobility of that quarter, who regarded themſelves as the moſt warlike of the 
| kingdom, were moved by indignation to find the ſouthern barons diſpoſe of the 
cron and ſettle the government: And that they might allure the people to their 
ſtandard, they promiſed them the ſpoils of all the provinces on the other ſide the 
Trent. By theſe means, the Queen had collected an army twenty thouſand 
 Rrong, with acelerity which was neither expected by her friends, nor apprehended 
Tus duke of York, informed of her appearance in the north, haſtened thither 
with. a body, of 5000 men, to ſuppreſs, as he imagined, the þeginnings of an 


3 -< 
* o 
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Ch p. XXI. nn when, on his i at Wakefield, be found, bimſelf ſo much out. 8 
146. numbered by his enemies. He threw himſelf into Sandal caſtle, which was dtu- 
ated i in the neighbourhood ; and he was adviſed by the earl of Saliſbury, and other 


prudent counſellors, to remain in that fortrels, till bis ſon, the carl of Marche, 
who. was levying forces in the borders of Wales, could advance to his aſſiſtance . 


But the duke, tho deficient in. political courage, poſſeſſed perſonal bravery to an 


— 


eminent degree; 8 and notwithſtanding all his wiſdom and experience, he thou gbt, i 


that he ſhould. be forever diſgraced, if, by taking ſhelter behind walls, he mould 1 


Batde of for a moment reſign the victory to a woman. He deſcended into the plain, and 
Wakefield. offered battle to the enemy, which was inſtantly accepted. The great inequality 


24th Decem. of number was ſufficient alone to decide the victory; but the Queen, by ſending 
a detachment, who fell on the back of the duke's army, rendered her advantage 


Death of the ſtil] more certain and undiſputed. The duke himſelf was killed in the action; 
duke of York. and as his body was found among the ſlain, the head was cut off by Margaret's 3 
orders, and fixed on the gates of Tork, with a paper crown upon it, in deriſion 


of his pretended title. His ſon, the earl of Rutland, a youth of ſeventeen, was , 


brought to lord Clifford; and that barbarian, in revenge of his father's death, 


who had periſhed in the battle of St. Alban's, murdered, in cold blood, and with 


his own hands, this innocent prince, whoſe exterior figure, as well as other ac- 
compliſhments, are repreſented by hiſtorians as extremely amiable, The earl of 
Saliſbury. was wounded and taken priſoner, and immediately beheaded, with ſeve - 
ral other perſons of diſtinction, by martial law at Pomfret +. There fell near 
three thouſand of the Yorkiſts in this battle: The duke himſelf was greatly and 


juſtly lamented by his own party; a prince who ſurely merited a better fate, and 


whoſe errors in conduct proceeded entirely from ſuch qualities, as render him the 


more an object of eſteem and affection. He periſhed in the fiftieth year of his 


age, and left behind him three ſons, Edward, George, and Richard, with three 


daughters, Anne, Elizaberh, and Margaret. 


Tuz queen, after this important victory. divided ber army, and for the 
. ſmaller diviſion under Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, half brother to the King, 


againſt Edward, the preſent duke of York. Shefmarched herſelf with the larger 


diviſion, towards London, where the earl of Warwic was left with the command 
of the Yorkiſts. Pembroke was defeated by Edward at Mortimer's Croſs in 


1 Herefordſhire with the loſs of near 4000 men: His army was diſperſed; he himſelf 


timer's croſs, Eſcaped by flight; but his father, Sir Owen Tudor, was taken priſoner, and im- 


mediately beheaded by Edward's orders, This barbarous practice, . once 


ee, 1 kd. V.. p. 51% „ 
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| "wa vn bringe by bck paris, from revenge which covered aba. Chap. cv 
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Mano AR RT compenſated this ache by a victory which ſhe obtained over the 


: earl of War wic. That nobleman, on the approach of the Lancaftrians, led out 


his army, re · inforced by a ſtrong body of the Londoners, who were very affec- 


tionate to his cauſe ; and he gave battle to the Queen at St. Albans. While the _— os 


armies were warmly engaged, Lovelace, who commanded a conſiderable body of 
the Yorkiſts, treacherouſly withdrew from the combat; and this diſhonourable 
action, of which there are many inſtances in theſe civil wars, decided the victory | 
in favour of the Queen. About 2300 of the Yorkiſts periſhed in the battle and 
flight; and the perſon of the King fell again into the hands of his own party. 
This weak prince was ſure to be almoſt equally a priſoner whichever party had 
the keeping of him ; and ſcarce any more decorum was obſerved by the one than 
by the other in their method of treating him. Lord Bonville, to whoſe care he 
had been entruſted, ſtaid with him after the defeat, on affurance of pardon, given 
him by Henry: But Margaret, regardleſs of her huſband's promiſe, ordered 
immediately the head of that nobleman to be ſtruck off by the executioner . Sir 
Thomas Kiriel, a brave watrior, who had pg age: eee in _ 2 n wars» 
was treated in the ſame inhuman manner. 8 # 
Tun Queen made no great e of this Hig? Young Edward 14. 
vanced upon her from the other ſide; and collecting the remains of Warwic's 
army, was ſoon in a condition of giving her battle with ſuperior forces. She 
was ſenſible of her danger, if ſhe lay between the enemy and the city of London: 
and ſhe found it neceſſary to retreat with her army to the north $. Edward en- 
tered London amidſt the acclamations of the citizens, and immediately opened a 
new ſcene to his party. This prince, in the bloom of youth, remarkable for the 
beauty of his perſon, for his bravery, his activity, bis affability, and every popu- 
lar quality, found himſelf ſo much poſſeſſed of public. favour, that, elated with 
the ſpirit, natural to his age, he reſolved no longer to confine himſelf within thoſe 
narrow. limits, which his father had preſeribed to himſelf, and which had been 
found by experience ſo prejudicial to his cauſe. He determined to aſſume the 
name and dignity. of King; to inſiſt openly on his claim; and'thenceforth; to 
treat the oppoſite party as traitors and rebels to his lawful authority. But as a na- 
tional conſent, or the appearance of it, ſeemed, notwithſtanding his plauſible 
title, to be ſtill requiſite to precede this bold meaſure 3 and as the aſſembling a 
parliament might occaſion too many delays, and be attended with other inconve- 
niencies, he ventured to proceed in a leſs regular manner, and to put it out of the 


1 R 660. Grafton, p. 650. + Hollingſhed, p. 660. t Graſton, p. 652, 
| 4 | | . 
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Ck xx; poner of his enemies to throw. obſtacles in the way. of his advancement, His.ge- 

my was ordered to aſſemble in St. John's Fi ields ; infinits numbers of people far+ | i 5 

rounded them; an hafangue was pronounced to this mixed \motcrade, erting form 5 

: the title of Edward, and inveighing againſt the e tyranny « a nd uſurpation af the, ri- * | 
| val family ; and the. people were, then aſked, whether they would have Henry | 

„ of Lancafier for King? They univerſally exclaimed againſt ropoſal. It was. 

| | then demanded, whether they would accept .of Edward, 5 ſon of the late 


| duke of York ? They expreſſed | their conſent with laud and joyful acclamations * ., 75 
Edward IV. A great number af biſnops, lords, magiſtrates, and other perſons of Aiſinction, 
— the Jere then. aſſembled at Baynard's caſtl who ratified. the pop pular election ; Fa 


the new Yong, was next day Filmed in 2 under tl the . of 
th March. Ward IV f. . 


Ix this manner, Guided che. reign of Haney VI. a monarch, vho,. while mat 
in his cradle, had been proclaimed King both of France and England, and who! 
began his life with the moſt ſplendid. proſpes, which any prince in Europe had 
ever enjoyed. The reyolution was unhappy for his people, as it was the ſource 
of civil wars z but was almoſt entirely indifferent to Henry himſelf, who was ut- 
terly incapable of exerciſing his authority, and who, provided he met perſonally 
with good uſage, was equally eaſy, as he was equally enſlaved, in the hands of his- 
enemies and of his friends. His weakneſs and bis diſputed title were the chief 
cauſes of the public misfortones : But whether his Queen, and his miniſters, were 
not alſo guilty of ſome great abuſes of power, it is not eaſy for us at this diſ- 
tance to determine: There remain no proofs on record of any conſiderable vio- 
lation of the laws, except in the death of the duke of Gloceſter, which was a 


private crime, formed no precedent, and was but 1 n Ma a Piney ſk the 
uſual ferocity and cruelty of the times. | 


Miſcellaneous Tux moſt remarkable law, which paſſed in this oa Was that Nas Ft 
nanſactions of ejection of members of parliament in counties. After the fall of the feudal ſyſ- 
TER tem, the diſtinction of tenures was in a great meaſure loſt ; and every freeholder, | 

as well thoſe who held of meſne lords, as the immediate tenants of the crown, 

| were by degrees admitted to give their votes at elections. This innovation was 

confirmed by a law of Henry IV +; which gave right to ſuch a multitude of 

electors, as was the occaſion. of great diſorder.” In the eighth and tenth of 

this King, therefore, laws were enacted, limiting the electors to ſuch as poſſeſſed 

| wy n « year in land, free from ph within the en $. This 


0 Stowe, p. 416. Habogbed, p. 3 | 11 3 p- 653. 5 1 neden lane 
7 . IV. cap. 15. : $ Statutes at large, 8 Henry VI. cap. 7. 10 8 V. Fas. 2. 
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1 r beer of out preſent money ; and it Chap. xxl. 


were to be wiſhed, that the ſpirit, as well as letter of this lam had been maintained. 


. Tu preamble of the ſtatute is remarkable: Whereas the electiotis of knights, 
* have of late, in many oounties uf England been made by outrageous, and excef- | 


«ſive! numbers of people, many of them of ſmall ſabſtance and value, yet pre” 
_ 4 rending to a right equal to the beſt knights and eſquires; whereby manſlaugh- 
<< ters, riots, batteries, and diviſions among the gentlemen and other people of 
* the ſame counties, ſhall very likely riſe and de, unleſs due remedy be provided 
in this behalf, Sr.“ We may learn from theſe expreſſions What an impor- 
tant initier the election of a m ef parliament was nd become in England: 
That aſſembly was beginning in this period to aſſume grost authority: The com- 


mons had it much in their power to enforce the execution of the laws; and if 


they failed in their duty, in this particular, it proceeded leſs from any exorbitant 


power of the crow, than from the licentious ſpirit of the ariſtocracy, and perhaps 
from the rude education of the age, and their own-warit of a due ſenſe of the 
advantages reſulting from a regular adminiſtration of juſtice. 


Wurx the duke of York, the earls of Saliſbury and Warwic, fed 1 the king- 
dom upon the deſertion of their troops, a parliament was ſummoned at Coventry 
in 1460, by. which they were all attainted. This parliament ſeems to have been 

very irregularly conſtituted, and ſcarcely deſerves the name: Inſomuch, that an 
act paſſed in it, that all ſuch knights of any county, as were returned by vir- 
de tue of the King's letters, without any other election, ſhould be valid, and that 
* no ſheriff, for returning them, ſhould incur the penalty of the ſtatute of Hen- 
« ry IV. All the acts of that parliament were afterwards reverſed ; . be- 


e cauſe it was unlawfully ſummoned, and the knights and barons not duly cho- 
«ſen T. 


Tas parliaments in this reign, Inficad of relaxing their vigilance againſt the 


uſurpations of the court of Rome, endeavoured to enforce the former ſtatutes 
enacted to that purpoſe. The commons petitioned, that no foreigner ſhould be 

| capable of any church preferment, and that the patron might be allowed to pre- 
| ſent anew upon the non-reſfidence of any incumbent Þ : But the King eluded theſe 
petitions. Pope Martin wrote him a ſevere letter againſt the ſtatute of proviſors ; 
which he calls an abominable ſtatute, that would infallibly damn every one, who 
obſerved it F. The cardinal of Wincheſter was legate; and being alſo a kind of prime 


miniſter, and immenſely rich from the profits of his clerical dignity, the parliament | 


became Jealous of his extending the papal power; and they proteſted, that the 


| N Cotton, p. 664. . + Statutes at large, 39 Henry VI. cap. 1. t Cotton, p. 585, 
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3 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
| Ghap. XXL, cardinal ſhould abſent himſelf in al aden and councils ofthe King, 


„ the Pope. or ſes of Rome 8 touched upon --» LE et 


5  PxrMISSION was given by parliament to export corn when it was 2 babe Y 
| | wheat at fix ſhillings and eight pence per-quarter, money of that age; berley at 
three ſhillings and four pence F. It appears from theſe prices, that corn ſtill re- 
mained at about half of its preſent value; tho other commodities were much 
cheaper. The inland commerce of corn was alſo opened in the eighteenth of the 
King, by allowing any collector of the cuſtoms to give a licence for carrying it 
from one county to another . The ſame year a kind of navigation act was pro- 
poſed wich regard to all places within the Streights ; but the King rejected it 5. 

2 | > Tur rn inh. aer of debe contraed upon parliamentary ſecurity occurs in chi 
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EDWARD W. 


Bal 17 Nate 8 3 into We parti liament— 

- Batth of Hexham ——— Henry taken priſoner, and confined to the Ti ower 
n marriage with the lady Elizabeth Gray——Warwic dife. 
i 1 with Bur gundyInſurrection in Yorkſhire——— 

| Battle of Banbury———Warwic and Clarence baniſhed———Warwic and 


Clarence return Edward IV. expelled——=Henry VI. reflored—— 
Edward IV. returns——Battle of Barnet, and death of Warwic——— 
Battle of Teukeſbury, and murder of prince Edward ——Deathof Henry 


_ VI —-Iroafionof France——Peace of Pecquigni——Trial and execu- 
tian of the duke of Clarence——Death and character of Edward IV. 


AN > 


oN Edward, 1 ewentiet year, FP PE fitted Chap. XXII. 


to make his way thro? ſuch a ſcene of war, havock, and devaſtation, as muſt 


1 him to the full poſſeſſion of that crown, which he claimed from heredi- 
tary right, but which he had aſſumed from the tumultuary election alone of his 
own party, He was bold, active, enterprizing ; and his hardneſs of heart and 


ſeverity of character rendered him impregnable to all thoſe. movements of com - 


paſſion, which might relax his vigour in the proſecution of the moſt bloody re- 
venges againſt his enemies. The very commencement of his reign gave ſymp- 
toms of his ſanguinary diſpoſition. A tradeſman of London, who kept ſhop at 


. the ſign of the crown, having ſaid, that he would make his ſon heir to the crown; 

this harmleſs pleaſantry was interpreted to be ſpoke in derifion of Edward's aſ- 
ſumed title; and he was condemned and executed for the offence . Such an at 

of tyranny was a proper prelude to the ſcenes, which enſued. The ſcaffold, as 


well as the field, ſtreamed inceſſantly with the nobleſt blood of England, ſpilt in 
the quarrel berween the two contending families, whoſe animoſity was now be- 


| * Habingion in Kenner, p. 431+ Nas P: 791. 


n 
e 


1461. 
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Chap. XXII. come implacable. The people, divided in their affections, took alſo eppaſte 


1461. 


ſymbols of party: The partizans of the houſe of Lancaſter choſe the red roſe as 


their mark of diſtinction; thoſe of York were denominated from the white ; and 


theſe civil wars were thus known, Jos over Europe, by the name of * e 


between the two roſes. 


Taz licence, in which Queen Margaret had been obliged to fins Ta, troops, 
ſtruck a great terror into the city of London and all che ſouthern parts of the 
kingdom ; and as ſhe there expected a very obſtinate reſiſtance, Fer prudently re- 


tired northwards among her own-partizans. The ſame licence, joined to the zeal 


of faction, ſoon brought great multitudes to her ſtandard ; and ſhe was able, in 
a few days, to aſſemble an army ſixty thouſand ſtrong in Yorkſhire. The King 
and the earl of Warwic made haſte, with an army of forty thouſand, to check 
her progreſs ;' and when they reached Pomfret, they diſpatched a body of troops, 


under the command of the lord Fitzwalter, to ſecure the paſſage of Ferrybridge 
over the river Are, which lay between them and the enemy. Fitzwalter took poſt 


at the place aſſigned him; but was not able to defend it againſt lord Clifford, 
who attacked him with ſuperior numbers. The Yorkiſts were chaced over the 
river with great laughter; and lord Fitzwalter himſelf was ſtain in the action ®. 


Tube earl of Warwic, dreading. the conſequences of this misfortune, at a time 


when a deciſive action was every hour expected, immediately ordered his horſe- 
to be brought him, which he ſtabbed before the whole army; and kiſſing the 
hilt of his ſword, ſwore, that he was determined to ſhare the fate of the meaneſt 


ſoldier +. And to ſhow the greater ſecurity, a proclamation was at the ſame time 


iſſued, giving to every one who pleaſed full liberty to retire; but menacing the 


ſevereſt puniſhments to thoſe who ſhould:diſcover any ſymptoms of cowardice in 


the enſuing battle $. Lord Falconbridge was ſent to recover the poſt which: had. 
been loſt ; he paſſed the river ſame miles above Ferrybridge, and falling unex- 


pekctedly on lord Clifford, he 1 che nen ow oy the defeat of. Rs: 


Battle of 


Touton. 


29th of Mar. 


party and the death of their leader 5. 


Tux two hoſtile armies met at Touton; and a fierce and bloody battle enſued: . 
While the Yorkiſts were advancing to the charge, there happened a great fall of 
ſnow, which, driving full on the faces of their enemies, blinded them; z and this 
advantage was improved by a ſtratagem of lord Falconbridge. That nobleman 
ordered ſome infantry to advance before the line, and after having ſent a volley 
of flight arrows, as they were called, amidft the enemy, immediately to retire.” 


The Lancaſtrians, imagining that they were got within reach of the oppoſite 
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army, | diſcharged al their e whick thus fell ſhort of the Yorkiſts, without Chap. XXL. 


doing any execution *, After the quivers of the enemy were exhauſted, Edward 
advanced his line, and committed Naughter with i impunity on the diſmayed Lan- 
| caſtrians: The bow however was ſoon laid aſide, and the ſword decided the com- 
| bat, which ended in a total victory on the ſide of the Vorkiſts. Edward iſſued 
orders to give no quarter T: The routed army was purſued to Tadcaſter with 
| great bloadſhed and confuſion ; and above thirty-ſix thouſand men are comput- 


ed to have fallen in the battle and purſuit : Among theſe were the earl of 


Weſtmoreland, and his brother, Sir John Nevil, the earl of Northumberland, 
the lords Dacres and Welles, and Sir Andrew Trollop $. The earl of Devon- 
 fhire, who was now engaged in Henry? s party, was brought a prifoner to Ed- 
ward; and was ſoon after beheaded by martial law at York. His head was fix- 
ed on a pole erected over the gates of that city; and the head of duke Richard 


and that of the earl of Saliſbury were taken down, and buried with their bodies. 


Henry and Margaret had remained at York during the action; but learning the 


defeat of their army, and being ſenſible, that no place in England could now 


afford them ſhelter, they fled with great precipitation into Scotland. They were 
accompanied by the duke of Exeter, who, tho' he had married Edward's ſiſter, 
had taken part with the Lancaſtrians, and by Henry duke of Somerſet, who 


had commanded in the unfortunate battle of Touton, and wo” was on ſon of 


that nobleman killed in the firſt battle of St. Albans. 


NorTwrTHsranpinG the great animoſity, which prevailed beiwern! thy: two Hen 
kingdoms, Scotland had never exerted itſelf with vigour, to take advantage either into Scotland. 


of the wars which England carried on with France, or of the civil wars which 
broke out between the contending families.” James I. more laudably employed, 
in civilizing his ſubjects and taming them to the falutary yoke of law and juſtice, 
avoided all hoſtilities with foreign nations; and tho" he ſeemed intereſted to main- 
tain a balance between France and England, he gave no farther aſſiſtance: to 
the former kingdom in its greateſt diſtreſſes, than permitting, and perhaps 


encouraging, his ſubjects to inliſt in the French ſervice. After the murder of 
that excellent prince, the minority of his ſon and ſucceſſor, James II. and the 


diſtractions incident to it, retained the Scots in the ſame ſtate of neutrality z and 
the ſuperiority, viſibly acquired by France, rendered it then unneceſſary for her 
ally to interpoſe in her defence. But when the quarrel commenced between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, and became abſolutely incurable but by the total 


extinction of one party; James, who had now riſen to man's eſtate, was tempted | 
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Chap. XII. to ſeize chis advantage, and he otra to recover thoſe places, which the 
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of Roxborough in 1460, and had provided himſelf of a [mall train of artillery £ 


Engliſh had. formerly conquered from his anceſtors. He laid ſiege to the caſtle 


far that enterprize : But his cannon were fo ill framed, that one of them burſt as 


be was firing it, and put an end to his life in the flower of his age. His ſon and 


ſucceſſor, James III. was alſo a minor: The uſual diſtractions enſued in the go- 
vernment: The queen dowager, Anne of Gueldres, aſpired to the regency : The 


family, of Douglas oppoſed her pretenſions: And queen Margaret, when ſhe fled 


into Scotland, found there a people little leſs. divided by faction than thoſe by 


whom ſhe had been expelled. Tho? ſhe Faded the connections between the roy- 


al family of Scotland and the houſe of Lancaſter, by the young King's grand- 


mily upon the throne *. But as the danger from that quarter ſeemed not very 


4th of Nov. 
A On: 


mother, who was a daughter of the earl of Somerſet ; ſhe could engage the Scots 
council to go no farther than to expreſs their good wiſhes in her favour : But on 
her offer to.deliver to them immediately the i important fortreſs of Berwic, and to 
contract her ſon in marriage with a ſiſter of King James's, ſhe found a better re- 
ception ; and the Scots promiſed the aſſiſtance of their arms to re- inſtate her fa- 


urgent to Edward, he did not purſue the fugitive King and Queen into their re- 
treat; but returned to London, where a RS was ſummoned for ſettling. 
Kew government. 

On the meeting of this afemably, Edward found ho 5 effects of his vigo- 
rous meaſure in aſſuming the crown, as well as of his victory at Touton, by 
which he had ſecured. it: The. parliament no longer hefitated between the two 


= families, or propoſed any of thoſe ambiguous deciſions, which could only tend to 


petuate and inflame the animoſities of party. They recognized the. title of 
Edward to the crown, by hereditary deſcent, thro” the. family of Mortimer; and 
declared that he was King in right, from the: death of his father, who had alſo 
the fame lawful title; and that he was in poſſeſhon of the throne from. the day 
that he aſſumed the government, tendered to him. by the acclamations of the 
people +. They expreſſed their abborrence of the uſurpation and intruſion of 
the houſe of Lancaſter, particularly that of the earl of Derby, otherwiſe. called 


Henry IV. which, they ſaid, had been attended with every kind of diſorder, the | 


murder of the-favereign and the oppreſſion of the ſubjects. They annulled every 
grant which had paſſed in thoſe reigns 3 they reinſtated the King in all the poſ- 
ſeſſions, which had belonged to the crown at the pretended depoſition of Rich- 


| ard II. and tho* they confirmed judicial deeds OCR ee 


al, fol. 137. a 434: e e eee, p. 6 
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they. reyer{ed, all, attaindedd. paled in an pretended 1 3 8 the Chap. XXII. 


attainder of the earl of Cambridge, the King's grandfather z as well as that of 
the eatls of Saliſbury end Gleceſter and of a Loamlepe: * were e 
adhering to Richard II. 

| Many of theſe votes were the reſult 25 as un 1 The com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind, in more peaceable times, repealed them: And the ſtatutes 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, being the deeds-of an eſtabliſhed government, and en- 


acted by princes long poſſeſſed of authority, have always been held as valid and 


obligatory. The parliament, however, in ſubverting ſuch deep foundations, 
had ſtill the pretence of replacing the government on its antient and natural ba- 
ſis.: But in their ſubſequent meaſures, they were more guided by revenge, or at 
leaſt the views of convenience, than by the maxims of equity and juſtice, They 


paſſed an act of forfeiture and attainder againſt Henry VI. and Queen Margaret, 


and their infant ſon, prince Edward: The fame act was extended to the dukes of 
Somerſet and Exeter; to the earls of Northumberland. Devonſhire, Pembroke, 
Wilts; to the viſcount Beaumont, the lords Rods, Nevil, Clifford, Wells, Dacre, 
- Gray 5 Rugemont, Hungerford; to Alexander Hedie, Nicholas Latimer, Ed- 
mond Mountfort, John Heron, and many other perſons of diſtinction f. The 


| Parliament veſted the eſtates of all theſe artainted perſons in the crown z tho? their | 


fole crime was the adhering to a prince, om every individual of the parliament 
had ſo long recognized, and whom that very King himſelf, who was now _ 
on the throne, had acknowledged and obeyed as his lawful ſovereign. 
Tae neceſſity of ſupporting the government eſtabliſhed, will juſtify more fully 
| ſome other acts of violence; though the method of conducting them may ſtill 
appear exceptionable. John earl of Oxford and his ſon, Aubrey de Vere, were 


detected in a correſpondence with Margaret, were tried by martial law before 


the conſtable, were condemned and executed 1. Sir William Tyrrel, Sir Tho- 
mas Tudenham, and John Montgomery were convicted in the ſame arbitrary 
court z were executed, and their eſtates forfeited, This introduction of martial 
law into civil government was a high ſtrain of prerogative; which, were it not 
for the violence of the times, would probably have appeared exceptionable to a 
nation fo oe: of their rue, Ns e a IG It was 


5 | a _ Impoſſible 
8 209. e a0 8 TV. cap. iI. | + Cotton, p- 670, W. Wyr- 
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J That we may judge how arbitrary a court, amn peruſe 
eee of Rivers . as ĩt is to bo found in Spelian' Glory in 
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1461. 


1462. 


1464. 


tent and diſſatisfaction in the ſubjects, which would require great art, or in lieu 
of it, great violence to extirpate them. The een ooh: on to he ge 


nius of the nation in that uncultivated age. 


Bur the new eſtabliſhment ſeemed precarious : and tnoenadl; ade "NE the 
domeſtic diſcõntents of the people, but from the efforts of foreign powers. 
Lewis, the eleventh of the name, had ſucceeded to his father, Charles, in 1460 and 


was led, from the obvious motives of national intereſtꝭ to feed the Aaron of civil diſ- 


cord among ſuch dangerous neighbours, by giving ſupport to the weaker party. 
But the intriguing and politic genius of this prince was here checked by itſelf: 
Having attempted to ſubdue the independant ſpirit of his own vaſſals, he had ex- 


cited ſuch an oppoſition at home, as prevented him from making all the advan- 


tage, which the opportunity afforded, of the diſſenſions among the Engliſn. He 
ſent however a ſmall body to Henry's aſſiſtance under Varenne, Seneſchal of 


Normandy, , who landed in Northumberland, and got poſſeſſion of the caſtle 


— 


of Alnewic; but as the indefatigable Margaret went in perſon to France, 
where ſhe ſolicited larger ſupplies ; and promiſed Lewis to deliver up Calais, if 
her family was by his means reſtored to the throne of England ; he was afterwards 
perſuaded to ſend along with her a body of 2000 men at arms 4, which enabled 


ber to take the field, and to make an inroad into England. Tho re- inforced by 


verb. e ; as alſo, more  fally i in Rymer, vol. xi. p. 581. Here is a clauſe of it: Ft alte- 
rius de uberiori gratia nefira tidem commiti de Rivers plenam poteſtatem damus ad copnoſcendum,. & proceden- 

dum, in omnibus, & fingulis, caufis & megotiit, de & ſuper crimins leſæ majeiatis Jeu ſuper occafione ceteri/- 
gue cauſir, guibu/cungue per prefatum comitem de Rivers, ut conflabularium Anghe—que i in curia conflabu- 


larii Anglie ab antique, viz, tempore ai difi domini Gulielmi congueſtoris ſeu aliquo tempore citra tratari, au- | 


diri, examinari, aut decidi conſurverant, aut jure debuerant, aut debent, cauſaſque & 'negoria Predifta cum 
omnibus & fingulis emergentibus, incidentibus & conntexit, audiendum, examinandum, & fine debits terminan- 


dum, etiam ſummarie & de plano, ſine ſtrepitu & figurs juſtitiz, ſola facti veritate inſpeQa, ac etiam ma- 


nu regia, fi oppor tunum viſum. fuerit eidem coniti de Rivers, vices noftras, appellati ne remata. The of- 


fice of conſtable was perpetual in the monarchy z. its juriſdiction was not limited to times of war, as 


appears from this patent, and as we learn from the ſame author: Yet its authority was in direct con. 
tradition to Magna Charta; and it is evident that no regular liberty could ſubſiſt with it. It involv- 
ed a full dictatorial power, continually ſubſiſting in the ſtate. The only check on the crown, beſides 
the want of force to ſupport all its prerogatives, was, that the office of conſtable, Was commonly either 
hereditary or during life; and the perſon inveſted with it, was, for that reaſon, not ſo proper an in_ 


ſtrument of arbitrary power in the King. Accordingly, the office was ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. the 


moſt arbitrary of all the Engliſh princes. The practice, however, of exerciſing martial law, ſtill ſub. 
ſiſted ; and was not aboliſhed till the Petition of Right under Charles I. This was the woch of true 
liberty, confirmed by the Reſtoration, and enlarged and ſecured by the Revolution. 
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a numerous train of . from Scotland, ans by many ani of the Chap. 


family of Lancaſter ; ſhe received a check at Hedgley-moor from lord Montacute 
or Montague, brother to the earl of Warwic, and warden of the eaſt Marches * 


1 n Scotland and England. Montague was ſo elated with this ſucceſs, 


that, while a numerous re-inforceinent was on their march to join him by order 


1464. 
2 5th April. 


from Edward, he yet yentured, with his own troops alone, to attack the Lancaf- ButleofHex- 


trians at Hexham, and obtained a complete victory over them. The duke of bam 
Somerſet, the lords Roos, and Hungerford, were. taken i in the puxſuit, and im- 

mediately beheaded by martial law at Hexham F. Summary juſtice was in like 
manner executed at Newcaſtle on Sir Humphrey Nevil, and ſeveral other gentle- 
men 4. All thoſe who were ſpared in the field, ſuffered on the ſcaffold; and the 


utter extermination of their adverſaries was nom become the plain object of the 


York party; a conduct, which received but too plauſible an apology from the 
preceding practice of the Lancaſtrians. 


Tux fate of the unfortunate royal family, after this FRY was very 3 


Margaret, flying with her ſon into a foreſt, where ſhe endeavoured to conceal. 


herſelf, was beſet, during the darkneſs of the night, by robbers, who either ig- 


norant or regardleſs of her quality, deſpoiled her of her rings and jewels, and 


treated her with the utmoſt indignity. The partition of this rich booty raiſed a 
quarrel among them; and while their attention was thus engaged, ſhe took the 


opportunity of making her eſcape with her ſon into the thickeſt of the foreſt, 
where ſhe wandered for ſome time, overſpent with hunger and fatigue, and ſunk. 
with terror and affliction, While in this wretched condition, ſhe ſaw a robber 
approach with his naked ſword ; and finding that ſhe had no means of eſcape, 


ſne ſuddenly embraced the reſolution of truſting entirely for protection to his 


faith and generoſity. She advanced towards him; and preſenting to him the young 
prince, called out to him, Here, my friend, I commit to your: care the ſafety of your 
King's ſon. The man, whoſe bumanity- and generous ſpirit had been obſcured, 
but not entirely loſt, by his vicious courſe of life, was ſtruck with the ſingularity 
of the event, and charmed with the confidence repoſed in him; and he vowed,. 
not only to abſtain from all injury againſt the princeſs, but to devote himſelf en- 
tirely to her ſaſety and protection q. By his means ſhe dwelt ſome time concealed: 
in the foreſt, and was at laſt conducted to the ſea coaſt, whence ſhe. made her 


eſcape into Flanders. She paſſed thence into her father's court, where ſhe lived 


ſeveral years in privacy and retirement. Her huſband was not ſo fortunate or ſo 


dextrous in e tha: means of his eſcape. Some of his friends took him 8 
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der their protection, and conveyed him into Lancaſhire; where he remained con- 
cealed during a twelvertionth ; büt he was at laſt detected, delivered'up to Ed- 
ward, and thrown into tlie Tower . The fafety of his perſon was owing leſs to 
the generolity of his enemies, than to the e which TIRE had entertained 


| of his courage and his underſtanding. | þ 


: Taz impriſonmenc of Henry, the expulſion of Midas. che OI and 
[ confiſcation. of all the molt conſiderable Lancaftrians, ſeemed to give full ſecurity 
to Edward's | government; whoſe title dy blood, being now recognized by parlia- 
ment, and univerſally ſubmitted to by the people, was no longer i in danger of 


: beiog impeached by any antagoniſt, In this proſperous ſituation, the King deti- 


vered himſelf up, without controul, to thoſe pleaſures which his youth, his high 
fortune, and his natural temperament invited him to enjoy 3 and the cares of roy. 
alty were leſs attended to, than the diflipation of amuſement, or the allurements 


of paſſion. The cruel and unrelenting ſpirit of Edward; tho” enured to the fe- 


rocity.of civil wars, was at the fame time extremely devoted to the ſofter paſſions, 
which, without mitigating his ſevere temper, maintained a great influence over 
him, and ſhared his attachment wich the purſuits of ambition, and the thirſt of 
military glory. During the preſent inter val of Peace, he lived i in the moſt fami- 
liar and ſociable manner with his ſubjects +, particularly with the Londoners | 5 
and the beauty of his perſon, as well as the gallantry of his addreſs, which, even 
unaſſiſted by his royal dignity, would have rendered him extremely A 160 
the fair ſex, facilitated all his applications for their favour. This eaſy and plea- 
furable life augmented every day his popularity among all ranks of men: He was 
the peculiar favourite of the young and gay of both ſexes: The diſpoſition of 


the Engliſh, little addicted tojealouſy, kept them from taking umbrage at theſe 


liberties : And his indulgence! in amuſements, while it  gratified his inclination, 
was thus become, without deſign, a means of ſupporting and ſecuring his govern- 


ment: But as it is difficult to reduce the ruling paſſion within ſtrict rules of pru- 


dence, the amorous'temper of Edward led him into a ſnare wann Les _— 
fatal to his future repoſe, and to the ſtability of his thron. 


| King's mar- JA rin D LuxrMBouRs, durcheſs of Bedford, had, ie 1 newencd 
mp 83 death, fo far ſacrificed her ambition'to love, that ſhe eſpouſed, in ſecond marriage, 


Gray. 


Sir Richard Wideville, a private gentle man, afterwards created lord Rivers, to 

whom ſhe bore ſeveral children, and among the reſt, Elizabeth, who was remark. 
able for the grace and beauty of her perſon, as well as for other amiable accom- 
pliſhments. - This young lady had matried Sir John Gray of Groby, by whom 
ſhe had children; and her huſband being killed in the ſecond battle of St. Stn, 
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his widow retired to live with her father, at his ſeat of Grafton in Northampton- 
ſhire. The King came accidently to the houſe, after a hunting party, in order 
to pay a viſit to the dutcheſs of Bedford; and as the occaſion ſeemed favourable 
for obtaining ſome grace from this gallante monarch, the young widow flung herſelf 
at his feet, and with many tears, entreated him to take pity on her impoveriſhed 
and diſtreſſed children. The fight of ſo much beauty in affliction, ſtrongly af- 
fected the amorous Edward; love ſtole inſenſibly into his heart under the guiſe 
of compaſſion ; and her forrow, ſo becoming a virtuous matron, made his eſteem 


and regard quickly correſpond to his affection. He raiſed her from the ground 


with aſſurances of favour ; he found his paſſion encreaſe every moment, by the 
converſation of the amiable object; and he was ſoon reduced in his turn to the 
poſture and ſtile of a ſupplicant at the feet of Elizabeth. But the lady, either 
averſe to. diſhonourable love from a ſenſe of duty, or perceiving that the impreſ- 
fion which ſhe had made was ſo deep as to give her hopes of obtaining the higheſt 
elevation, obſtinately refuſed to gratify his paſſion ; and all the endearments, ca- 
reſſes, and importunity of the young and amiable Edward, proved fruitleſs againſt 
her rigid and inflexible virtue. His paſſion, irritated by oppoſition, and encreaſed 
by his veneration for ſuch honourable ſentiments, carried him at laſt beyond all 
bounds of reaſon 3 and he offered to ſhare his throne, as well as his heart, with 
the woman, 'whoſe beauty of perſon, and dignity of character, ſeemed fo well 
to entitle her to both. The marriage was celebrated privately at Grafton“: The 
| ſecret was carefully kept for ſome time: No one ſuſpected, that ſo libertine Eprince 
could ſacrifice ſo much to a romantic paſſion : And there were in particular ſtrong 
reaſons, which at that time rendered this ſtep i in the N degree e and 
imprudent. 

Taz King, deſirous to ſecure his throne, as well by the proſpect of iſſue, as 
by foreign alliances, had, a little before determined to make application to ſome 
neighbouring princeſs ; and he had caſt his eye on Bona of Savoy, ſiſter to the 

ucen of France, who, he hoped, would, by his marrying her, enſure him the 
friendſhip of that power, which was alone both able and inclined to give ſupport 


and aſſiſtance to his rival. To render the negotiation more ſucceſsful, the earl 


of Warwic had been Ciſpatched to Paris, where the Princeſs then reſided ; he had 
demanded Bona in marriage for the King; his propoſals had been accepted; the 
treaty was fully concluded; and nothing remained but the ratification of the 
terms agreed on, and the bringing over the princeſs into England +. But when 
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* 


» deeming himſelf 


 affronted, both by being employed in this deceitful negotiation, and by being kept 


a ſtranger to the King's intentions, who had owed every thing to his friendſhip, 


immediately returned to England, inflamed with rage and indignation. The in- 


| fluence of paſſion, over ſo young a man as Edward, might have ſerved as an ex · 


Warwic diſ- 
guſted. 


1466. 


cuſe for his imprudent conduct, had he deigned to acknowledge his error, or 
had pleaded his weakneſs as an apology: But his faulty ſname or pride prevented 
him from ſo much as mentioning the affair to Warwic ; and that nobleman was 
allowed to depart the court, full ag the ſame ill humour and diſcontent, which he 


| brought to it. 


Every incident now an to widen the breach 1 the King and this | 
powerful ſubject. The Queen loſt not her influence by marriage; and ſhe was 
equally ſolicitous to draw every grace and favour to her own friends and kindred, 
and to exclude thoſe of the earl, whom ſhe regarded as her mortal enemy. Her 


father was created earl of Rivers: He was made lord treaſurer in the room of . 


lord Mountjoy ® : He was inveſted in the office of conſtable for life; and his ſon 
received the — of that high dignity T. The ſame young nobleman way 
married to the only daughter of lord Scales, enjoyed the great eſtate of that fa- 
mily, and had the title of Scales conferred upon him. . Catharine, the Queen's 
filter, was married to the young Duke of Buckingham, who was a ward of the 
crown : Mary, another of her fiſters, eſpouſed William Herbert, created earl 

of Huutingdon: Anne, a third ſiſter, was given in marriage to the ſon and heir 
of Gray, lord Ruthyn, created earl of Kent F. The daughter and heir of the 


duke of Exeter, who was alſo the King's neice, was contracted to Sir Thomas 


Gray, one of the Queen's ſons by her former huſband ; and as the lord Monta- 
gue was tkeating of a marriage between his ſon and this lady, the preference 
given to young Gray was deemed an injury and- affront to Fs whole family of 
Nevil. 

Tus earl of Warwic pon TY not. endure the leaſt diminution of that credit, 
which he had long enjoyed, and which he thought, he had merited by ſuch im- 


portant ſervices. Tho he had received ſo many grants from the crown, that the re- 


venue ariſing from them amounted, beſides his patrimonial eſtate, to 80,000 


crowns a year, according to the computation of Philip de Comines ||; his ambitious 


ſpirit was ſtil] diſſatisfied, ſo. long as he ſaw others ſurpaſs him in authority and influ- 
ence with the King f. Edward alſo, jealous of that power which had ſupported him. 


W. Wyrceſter, p. cok, 1 Rymer, vol. xi. p. 581. T W. Wyrceſter, 8 
[ W. Wyiceſter, p. 506. | Liv. 3. chap. 4. + Tolyd. Virg. p. 514. 
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and which he bimſelf had contributed ſt zin higher to exalt, was well · pleaſed to Ch p. XXI. 


raiſe up rivals in credit to the earl of Warwic; and he juſtified by this political 


view, his extreme partiality to the Queen's kindred. But the other nobility of 


England, envying the ſudden growth of the Widevilles “, were more inclined to 
take part with Warwic's diſcontent, to whoſe grandeur they were already accu- 


ſtomed, and who had reconciled them to his ſuperiority by his gracious and popu- 


lag manners. And as Edward obtained from parliament a general reſumption of 


1 466. 


all grants, which he had made ſince his acceſſion, and which had extremely i im- 


; poveriſhed the crown ; this act, tho” it paſſed with ſome exceptions, particu- 
larly one in favour of the earl of Warwic, gave a general alarm -to the nobility» 
and diſguſted many, even zealous, partizans of the family of York. 


Bur the moſt conſiderable aſſociate, whom Warwic acquired to his party, was 


| George, duke of Clarence, the King's ſecond brother. This prince deemed him- 


ſelf no leſs injured than the other grandees, by the uncontrouled influence of the 


Queen and her relations; and as his fortunes were ſtill left on a precarious foot- 


ing, while theirs were fully eſtabliſhed, this neglect, joined to his unquiet and 
reſtleſs ſpirit, inclined him to give countenance to all the malecontents T. The 


flavourable opportunity of gaining him was eſpied by the earl of Warwic, who of- 
fered him in marriage his eldeſt daughter, and co-heir of his immenſe fortunes; 


a ſettlemeht, which, as it was ſuperior to any that the King himſelf could confer 
upon him, immediately attached him to the earl's party $. Thus an extenſive 
and dangerous combination was inſenſibly formed againſt Edward and his mini- 
| ſtry : Tho? the object of the malecontents was not at preſent to overturn the 
throne, it was difficult to foreſee the extremities to which they might be carried 
and as oppoſition to an adminiſtration was uſually in thoſe ages proſecuted by 


force of arms, civil convulſions and diſorders were likely to be ſoon the reſult of 


theſe intrigues and confederacies, 


Wurz this cloud was gathering at 8 Edward carried bis views abroad, Alliance with 


and endeavoured to ſecure himſelf againſt his factious nobility, by entering into the duke of 


foreign alliances. The dark and dangerous ambition of Lewis XI. the more it 
was known, the greater alarm it excited among all his neighbours and vaſſalsz and 

as it was ſupported by great abilities, and unreſtrained by any principles of faith 
or humanity, they found no ſecurity to themſelves but by a jealous combination 
againſt him. Philip, duke of Burgundy, was now dead : His rich and exten- 
ſive dominions were devolved to Charles, his only ſon, whoſe martial diſpoſition 


. * Hiſt. Croyl, cont. p. 539. + W. Wyrceſter, p. 568. 1 Grafton, p. 673. 

8 W. Wyrceſter, p. 511. Hall, fol. 200. Habington, p. 439. Holingſted, p. 671, Polyd, 
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Chap. 415 a him the firname of. Hardy, and whoſe ambition, more outrageous than 


that of Lewis, but ſeconded by leſs power and policy, was regarded with a mate 


favourable eye by the other powers of Europe. The oppoſition of intereſts, and 
ſtill more, a natural antipathy of character, produced a declared animoſity be- 
| tween theſe two bad princes ; and Edward was thus ſecure of the fincere attach- 


ment of either of them, for whom he ſhould. chooſe to declare himſelf. The 
duke of Burgundy, being deſcended by his mother, a daughter of . 


from John of Gaunt,” was naturally inclined to favour the houſe of Lancaſte ?: 


But this conſideration was eaſily overbalanced by politicks; and Charles, per 
ceiving the intereſt of that houſe to be extremely decayed in England, ſent over 
his natural brother, commonly called the baſtard of Burgundy, to carry in his 


name propoſals of marriage to Margaret the King's ſiſter. The alliance of Bur- 


1468. 


Inſurrection 


in Yorkſhire. 


gundy was more popular with the Engliſh, than that of France; the commer- 


cial intereſts of the two nations invited the princes to a cloſe union; their com- 


mon jealouſy of Lewis was a natural cement between them; and Edward, pleaſed 
with ſtrengthening himſelf by ſo potent a confederate, ſoon concluded the allt- 


ance, and beſtowed his ſiſter upon Charles T. A league, which Edward at the | 


ſame time concluded with the duke of Brittany, ſeemed both to encreaſe his ſecu- 


rity, and to open to him the proſpe& of rivalling his predeceſſors in thoſe foreign 
conqueſts, which, however ſhort-lived and N had rendered their reign 


ſo popular and illuſtrious 4. 


Bur whatever ambitious 8 the King might have built on theſe allian · 
ces, they were ſoon fruſtrated by inteſtine commotions, which engroſſed all his 


attention. Theſe diſorders probably aroſe not immediately from the intrigues of 
the earl of Warwic, but from accident, aſſiſted by the turbulent ſpirit of the age, 


"by the general humour of diſcontent which that popular nobleman had inſtilled 


into the nation, and perhaps by ſome remains of attachment to the houſe of Lan_ 

caſter. The hoſpital of St. Leonards near York, had received, from an antien t 
grant of King Athelſtane, a right of levying a thrave of corn from every plough- 
land in the county; and as theſe charitable eſtabliſhments are very liable to abuſe, 


the country people complained, that the revenue of the hoſpital was no longer 


expended for the relief of the poor, but was ſecreted by the managers, and em. 
ployed for their private purpoſes. After long repining at the contribution, theß 
refuſed payment: Eccleſiaſtical and civil cenſures were iſſued againſt them: Their 


N goods were diſtrained, and their perſons thrown into jail: Till, as their ill- humour 


* Comines, liv. 3. chap. 4, 6. + Hall, fol. 169. 197. t W. Wyrceſter, p. 5. 
Parliament.-Hiſt. vol. ii. *. s : | 
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daily a they roſe i in arms; fell upon the officers of the hoſpital, -whom Chap. XY. 


they put to they ſword ; and proceeded in a body fifteen thouſand ſtrong, tothe 


gates of York . The lord Montague, who commanded in thoſe parts, oppoſed 


himſelf to their progreſs z. and having been ſo fortunate-in a ſkirmiſh as to ſeize 
Robert Hulderne their leader, he ordered him immediately to be led to execu · 

tion; according to the barbarous and illegal practice of thoſe times +. The re- 
bels, however, ſtil] continued in arms; and being ſoon headed by men of great- 
er diſtinction, Sir Henry Nevil, ſon of lord Latimer, and Sir John Coniers, they 
advanced ſouthwards, and began to appear dangerous to the government. Her- 
bert, earl of Pembroke, who had received that title on the forfeiture of Jaſper 
Tudor, was ordered by Edward to march againſt them at the head of a body of 
Welſbmen; and he was joined by five thouſand archers under the command of 
Stafford, earl of Devonſhire, who had ſucceeded, in that title to the family of 
Courtney, which had alſo been forfeited. / But a trivial difference about quarters 
having begot an animoſity between theſe two noblemen, the earl of Devonſhire | 
retired with his archers, and left Pembroke alone to encounter the rebels 1. The 


two armies approached near Banbury z and Pembroke, having prevailed in a gue of Ban- 
ſleirmiſh, and having taken Sir Henry Nevil priſoner, | ordered him immediately bury. 


to be put to death, without any form of proceſs. .. This execution enraged, with» 


out terrifying," the rebels: They attacked the Welſh. army, routed them, put 26th July. 


them to the ſmord without mercy; and having ſeized Pembroke, they took im- 1 
mediate revenge upon him for the death of their leader $.. The King, imputing 
this misfortune to the earl of Devonſhire, who. had deſerted Pembroke, ordered 
| him to be executed in a like ſummary manner, But theſe ſpeedy executions, or 

rather open murders, did not ſtop there: The northern rebels, ſending a 
party to Grafton, ſeized the earl of Rivers and his ſon, John ; men who had be- 
come obnoxious by the'r near relation to the King and his partiality towards 
them: And theſe noblemen were immediately executed by orders from Sir John ; 
Coniers ||. | 7 

Tux is no part of Englih hiſtory ſince the Conqueſt; ſo ahſence; Fu uncer- 

tain, ſo little authentic or conſiſtent, as that of the wars between the two Roſes: 
Hiſtorians differ about many material circumſtances; ſome events of the utmoſt 
conſequence, in which they almoſt all agree, are incredible and contradicted by 
records 4; and it is remarkable, that this PRs een falls upon us juſt on 
the 


* Hall, fol. 200, Holingſhed, p. 672. Nice Virg. r. 516. + Grafton, p. 674. 
u S:owe, p. 221. Holingſhed, p. 672. Fragm, ad finem Sprotti. $ Hall, fol. 201. 20. 
Grafton, p. 676, 677. Fabian, fol. 217. 2 8 | 


+ We ſhall give an inſtarge : Almoſt all the hiſtorians, even Comines, and the conrinuator of the 
annals of Troyland, aſſert, that Edward was about this time taken priſoner by Clarence and Warwie. | 
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Chap! XXl1. the eve of the reſtoration of letters, ang? when the art of Princiog w was e 
. known in Europe. All we can diſtinguiſh with certainty thro* the deep cloud, 
8 which covers that period, is .a ſcene of horror and bloodſhed, ſavage manners, 

arbitrary executions, and treacherous diſhonourable conduct in all parties. There 

is no poſſibility, for inſtance, of accounting for the views and intentians of the 

earl of Warwic at this time. It is agreed, that he reſided, with his ſon-in-law, 

the duke of Clarence, in his government of Calaiz during the commencement of 

this rebellion ; and that his brother, Montague, acted with vigour againſt the 

northern rebels. We may thence preſume, that the inſurrection had not pro- 

cCceeded from the ſecret councils and inſtigation of War wic ; thoꝰ the murder, com- 

1 : _ mitted by the rebels, on the earl of Rivers, his capital enemy, forms, on the other 
Od | band, a violent preſumption againſt him. He and Clarence came over to Eng. 


land, offered their ſervice to Edward, were received without any ſuſpicion, were 
entruſted by him in the higheſt commands , and ſtill perſevered in their fideli. 
ty. Soon after, we find the rebels quieted and diſperſed by a general pardon . 
granted by Edward from the advice of the carl of Warwic : But why ſo coura- 
geous a prince, if ſecure of Warwic's fidelity, ſhould have granted a general par- 
don to men, who had been guilty of ſuch violent and perſonal outrages againſt 
him, is not intelligible nor why that nobleman, if unfaithful, ſhould have en- 
deavoured to appeaſe a rebellion, of which he was able to make ſuch advantages, 
But it appears, that, after this inſurrection, there was an interval of peace, dur- 
ing which the King loaded the family of Nevil with honours and favours of the 
| higheſt nature: He made the lord Montague a marqueſs, by the ſame name: 
Hie created his ſon George, Duke of Bedford + : He declared publicly his i inten- 


and was committed to the cuſtody of the archbiſhop of York, brother to the earl; but bein 8 

to take the diverſion of hunting by this prelate, he made his eſcape, and afterwards chaced = rebels 

out of the kingdom, But that all the ſtory is falſe appears from Rymer, where we find, that the 

King, throughout all this period, continually exerciſed his authority, and never was interrupted i in his 

government. On the 7th of March 1470, he gives a commiſſion of array to Clarence, whom he then 

imagined a good ſubje& ; and on the 23d of the ſame month, we find him iſſuing an order for appre- 

hending him. Beſides, in the King's manifeſto againſt the duke and earl (Clauſ. 10 Edw. IV. m. 7. 

8.) where he enumerates all their treaſons, he mentions no ſuch fact: He does not ſo much as accuſe 

them of exciting young Welles's rebellion : He only ſays, that they exhorted him to continue in his 

rebellion. We may judge how ſmaller facts will be miſrepreſented by biſtorians, who can inthe moſt 

material tranſaRions miſtake ſo grofly, There may even ſome ſcruple ariſe with regard to the propo- 

ſals of marriage made to Bona of Savoy i tho' almoſt all the hiſtorians concur in it, and the fact be very 

likely in itſelf: For there are no traces in Rymer of any ſuch embaſly of Warwic's to France, The : 

chief certainty in this and the preceding reign ariſes either from public record, or from the notice taken 

of certain paſſages by the French hiſtorians. On the contrary, for ſome centuries after the Conga, 

the French hiſtory is not compleat without the aſſiſtance of Engliſh authors. 
® Rymer, vol. xi. p. 647, 649, 650. + Cotton, p. 7. 
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tion of marrying that young noble to his eldeſt daughter, Elizabeth, who, as Chap. XXII. 
he had yet no ſons, was the preſumptive heir of the crown: Yet we find, that ſoon 
after, being invited to a feaſt by the archbiſhop of York, a younger brother of 


War wic and Montague, he entertained a ſudden ſuſpicion, that they intended to 
| ſeize his perſon or to murder him: And be e — from me enter- 
tainment 285 | | | 


Soon low there 888 out another rebellion, which i is as dee as all 


the preceding events z. chiefly, becauſe no ſufficient reaſon is aſſigned for it, and be- - 


cauſe, ſo far as it appears, the family of Nevil had no hand in exciting and fo- 
menting it. It aroſe in Lincolnſhire, and was headed by Sir Robert Welles, ſon 
to the lord of that name. The army of the rebels amounted to 30, ooo men; 
but the lord Welles himſelf, far from giving countenance to them, fled into a 
ſanctuary, in order to ſecure his perſon againſt the King's anger or ſuſpicions. 
He was drawn from this retreat by a promiſe of ſafety ; and was ſoon after, not- 
__ withſtanding this aſſurance, beheaded, along with Sir Thomas Dymoc, by orders 


from Edward +. The King fought a battle with the rebels, defeated them, took 13th March. 


Sir Robert Welles and Sir Thomas Launde priſoners, and ordered them imme- 
diately to be beheaded. 


. _ Epwas,\ during theſe tranſactions, jo ſo lietle jealouſy of the « earl of War- 
wic or duke of Clarence, that he granted them commiſſions of array for levying 
forces againſt the rebels þ : But theſe noblemen, ſo ſoon as they left the court; 
raiſed troops in their own name, iſſued declarations againſt the government, and 


complained of grievances, oppreſſions, and bad miniſters. The unexpected de- 
feat of Welles diſconcerted all their meaſures z; and they retired northwards into 


. Lancaſhire, where they expected to be joined by lord Stanley, who had married 
the earl of Warwic's ſiſter. But as that nobleman refuſed all concurrence with 


them, and as lord Montague alſo remained quiet in Yorkſhire ; they were obliged Warwic and: 
baniſhed. 


to diſſolve their army, and to fly into Devonſhire,, when they embarked and 
made ſail towards Calais 5. 


Tux deputy-governor, whom Warwic had lefe at Calais, was one Vaucler, a 
Gaſcon, who, ſeeing the earl return in this miſerable condition, refuſed him ad- 
miſſion into the place; and would not ſo much as permit the dutcheſs of Cla- 


| ® Fragm, Edw. IV. ad fin. Sprotti. : t Hall, fol. 20z, Fabian, ſol. 218. Habin ton, 
p. 442. Holingſhed, p. 674. t Rymer, vol. xi. p. 652. | | 

5 The King offered by proclamation a reward of 1000 pounds, or 100 pounds a year in land, to avy 
that would ſeize them. Whence we may learn that land was at he time fold for about ten years 
kurchaſe. See Rymer, vol. xi. p. 654. 
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Chap. XXII rence to land, tho' a few days before, ſhe had been delivered on ſhip Lk of a 
147% ſon, and was at that time extremely diſordered by ſickneſs, With difficulty, he 
would allow a few flaggons of wine to be carried to the ſhip for the uſe of the la- 
dies: But as he was a man of ſagacity, and well acquainted with the revolutions, 
to which England was ſubject, he ſecretly apologized to Warwic for this appear- 
ance of infidelity, and repreſented it as proceeding entirely from zeal for his ſer- 
vice. He ſaid, that the place was ill ſupplied with proviſions ; that he could not 
depend on the attachment of the garriſon ; that the inhabirants, who lived by the 
* Engliſh commerce, would certainly declare for the eſtabliſhed government; that 
the place was at preſent unable to reſiſt the power of England on the one hand, 
and that of the duke of Burgundy on the other; and chat, by ſeeming to de- 
clare for Edward, he would acquire the confidence of that prince, and ſtill keep 
it in his power, when it ſhould become ſafe and prudent, to reſtore the fortreſs to 
its antient maſter v. It is uncertain, whether Warwic was ſatisfied with this apo- 
| logy, or ſuſpected a double infidelity in Vaucler ; but he feigned to be egtirely 
convinced by him; and having ſeized ſome Flemiſh veſſels which he found lying 
of Calais, he immediately made ſail towards France, * 


Tux King of France, uneaſy at the cloſe· conjunction SE Edward and the 
duke of Burgundy, .received with the greateſt demonſtrations of regard and 
friendſhip the unfortunate Warwic , with whom he had formerly maintained a 
ſecret correſpondence, and whom he hoped ſtill to make his inſtrument in ovet- 
turning the government of England, and re-eſtabliſhing the houſe of Lancaſter. 
No animoſity was ever greater than that which had long prevailed between that 
houſe and the earl of Warwic. His father had been executed by orders from 
Margaret: He himſelf had twice reduced Henry to captivity, had baniſhed the 
Queen, had put to death all their moſt zealous partizans either in the field or on 
x Bn lc affold, and had occaſioned innumerable ills to that unhappy family. For 
this reaſon, believing that ſuch inveterate rancour would never admit of any cor- 
dial reconciliation, he had not mentioned Henry's name, when he took arms 
againſt Edward; and he rather endeavoured to prevail by means of his own' ad- 
herents, than revive a party, which he ſincerely hated. But his preſent diſ- 
treſſes and the entreaties of Lewis, made him hearken to terms of accommo- 
dation; and Margaret b: ing ſent for from Angers, where ſhe then reſided, an 
agreement was from common intereſt ſoon formed between them. It was ſtipu- 
lated, that. Warwic ſhould adopt the cauſe of Henry, and endeavour to reſtore 
him to liberty and to re-eſtabliſh him on the throne z that the adminiſtration of 


the government, during the minority of young Edward, Henry's ſon, ſhould re- 


| * Comines, liv. 3. chap. 4. Hall. fol. 205. + Polyd. Virg. p. . | 
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ade conjoi joindy In. FAR of. Warwic and duke of N that prince Ed- 
ward ſhould mary the lady Anne, ſecond daughter of that nobleman ; and that 


the crown, in caſe of the failure of male · iſſue in that prince, ſhould deſcend to 


the duke of Clarence, to the entire excluſion of King Edward and his poſterity. 


Never was confederacy on all ſides, leſs natural or more evidently. the work of 


neceſſit7: But Warwic hoped, that all former paſſions of the Lancaſtrians might 


be loft in preſent political views; and that at worſt, the independant power of his 
ari! ny and the affections of the people, would be able to give him fecurity, and 


him to exatt the full performance of all the conditions agreed on. be 


Chap. XXII. 
UN 


g of Prince Edward with the lady Anne was a celebrated. in | 


| F rance. 


"EpwarD e 3 that it 0 be eaſy 1 to diſſolve an a com- 


Who, under colour of f attending her miſtreſs, was empowered to degotinte -v with 


imaginary Urſion in intereſts could ever ſuffice to obliterate them; that even if 
the leaders were willing to forget paſt offences, che animoſity of their adherents 
would prevent a fincere coalition of parties, and would, in ſpite of all temporary 
and verbal agreements, preſerve an eternal oppoſition of meaſures between them; 


and that a prince, who deſerted his own n kindred, and joined the murderers of 


| 1 ed of ſuch diſcordant parts. For this purple, he ſent over a lady of great 
To agacity and addreſs, who belonged to the train of the dutcheſs of Clarence, and . 


the duke, and renew the connexions of that prince with his own family *, She 
6 "repreſented to Clarence, that he had unwatily, to his own ruin, become the inſtry- 
ment of Warwic's vengeance, and had thrown himſelf entirely in the power of 
his moſt invererate enemies; that the mortal injuries, which the one royal family 

had ſuffered from the other, were now palt all forgiveneſs, and no idea of an 


bis Farber, left himſelf ſingle, without friends, without protect ion, and would _ 


not, when misfortunes inevicably fell upon him, be fo much as entitled to any 
pity or regard from the reſt of mankind, ' Clarence was only one and twenty 


of age, and ſeems to have poſſeſſed but a lender capacity; yet he could 
brother, he ſeeretly engaged, on a favourable opportunity, to, deter the carl of 


Warvic, and abandon the Lancaſtrian party. 


Don this negotiation, Warwic was ſecretly carrying on a correſpondence of 


1 the fame nature with bis brother, the marqueſe of Montague, who was entire. 


1y truſted by Edward ; and like motives produced a like reſolution in that noble. 
man. The marqueſs alſo, that he might render the projected blow Fe more 


» , liv. 3: chap. 5. Hall, fol. 207. Hojingſhed, P- 75. 


years 
eeuſily ſee the force of theſe reaſons ; and on the promiſe of forgiveneſs from his 
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Chap. XXII deadly and incurable, reſolved, on his ſide, to watch a favourable opportunity 


1470. 


for committing bis perfidy, and a to maintain | the. eine) of. Deg: a zea · 
lous adherent to the houſe of York.” 


ArrzR theſe mutual ſnares were thus PIE laid, the Jecifion of the quar- 


rel advanced apace. Lewis prepared a fleet to eſcort the earl of Warwic, and of- 
| fered him a ſupply of men and money *. The duke of Burgundy, on the other 


- hand, , enraged at that nobleman for his ſeizure of the Flemiſh ſhips before Calais, 


| and anxious to ſupport the reigning, family in England, with whom his own in- 


tereſts were now connected, fitted out a larger fleet, with which he guarded the 


Channel; and he inceſſantly warned his brother · in- lay of the imminent perils, to 
which he was expoſed. But Edward, tho always brave and often active, had 
very little foreſight or penetration: He was not ſenſible of his danger: He made 


no fuitable preparations againſt the earl of Warwic F:. He even ſaid, that the 


Septr. 


Warwic and 


Clarence re- 
turn. 


| duke might ſpare himſelf the trouble of guarding the ſeas, and that he wiſhed for 5 
" nothing more than to ſee Warwic ſet foot on Engliſh ground $. A vain confi- 


dence in his own proweſs, joined to the immoderate love of an, 0 made : 
him incapable of all ſound reaſon and reflection. 


Tux event ſoon happened, of which Edward ſeemed ſo FE fly A ſtorm | 
diſperſed the Flemiſh navy, and left the ſeas open to Warwic $. . That nobleman. 
ſeized the opportunity, and ſetting fail, quickly landed at Dartmouth, with the 
duke of Clarence, the earls of Oxford and Pembroke, and a ſmall body of troops z. 


while the King was in the north, engaged in ſuppreſſing an inſurrection, which 
had been raiſed by. the lord Firz-Hugh, brother-in-law to Warwic. The ſcene, 


which enſues, ſeems more like the fiction of a poem or romance than an event 
in true biſtory. The prodigious popularity of Warwic I, the zeal of the Lan- 
caſtrian party, the ſpirit of diſcontent with which many were infected, and the 
| general inſtability of the Engliſh nation, occaſioned by the late frequent revolu- 


tions, drew fuch multitudes to. his ſtandard, that in a very few days his army 


- amounted to ſixty thouſand men, and was continually enereaſing. Edward haſ- 
tened ſouthwards to encounter him; and the two armies approached each other 


near Nottingham, where a deciſive action was every moment expected. The 


rapidity of War wic's progreſs had incapacitated the duke of Clarence from execut- 
A ing bis plan of treachery ;. and the marqueſs of Montague had here the opportu- 
nity of ſtriking the firſt blow. He communicated the deſign to his adherents, 
"who promiſed him their concurrence : They took to arms in the night time, and 


baſtened with loud acclamations to Edward's quarters: The 0 was alarmed at 


chap. 5. Hall, fol. 208. Comines, liv, 3. chap. 5. | Hall, fol. 205. 
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Ai and ſtarting from bis bed, heard the cry of war, uſually. employed by Chap. XXII. 
_ the: Lancaſtrian party. Lord Haſtings, his chamberlain, informed him of the 70. 

danger, and urged him to make his eſcape by ſpeedy flight from an army, where 

he had ſo many concealed enemies, and where few. ſeemed to be zealouſly attach. 

ed to his ſervice. He had juſt time to get on horſeback, and to hurry with a 

ſmall retinue to Lynne, in Norfolk, where he luckily found ſome ſhips ready, on Edward IV. 

board which he preſently embarked . And after this manner, the earl of War. Pelled. 


wic, in no longer ſpace than eleven ys after his firſt * was = entire 
maſter of the kingdom. 


Bor Edward's danger did not end with his embarkation. The Eaſterlings or 
Hanſe · Towns were then at war both with France and England; and ſome ſhips 
of theſe people, hovering on the Engliſh coaſt, eſpied the King's veſſels, and 
gave chace to them; nor was it without extreme difficulty, that he made his 
eſcape into the port of Alcmaer in Holland.” He had fled from England with ſuch 
precipitation, that he had carried nothing of value along with him; and the only 
reward, which he could beſtow on the captain of the veſſel, that brought him 
over, was a robe, lined with ſables; promiſing him an ample e * 

f fortune ſhould ever become more propitious to him +. 6.5 

Ir is not likely, that Edward could be very fond of 3 bimſelf in this 

| ein condition before the duke of Burgundy ; and that having ſo ſudden« 

ly, after his mighty vaunts, loſt all footing in his own kingdom, he could be in- 

| 


ſenſible to the ridicule, which muſt attend him in the eyes of that prince. The 
duke, on his part, was no leſs embarraffed how he ſhould receive the dethroned 
' monarch. As he had ever borne a greater affection to the houſe of Lancaſter 
than to that of York, nothing but political views had engaged him to contract 
; an alliance with the latter family ; and he foreſaw, that probably the revolution 
in England would now turn this alliance againſt him, and render the reigning 
family in that kingdom his implacable and jealous enemy. For this reaſon, when 
the firſt rumour of that event reached him, attended with the circumſtance of 
| Edward's death, he ſeemed rather pleaſed with the cataſtrophe ; and it was no 
agreeable diſappointment to find, that he muſt either undergo the burthen of 
ſupporting an exiled prince, or the diſhonour of abandoning ſo near a relation f, 
He began already to ſay, that his connections were with the kingdom of Eng: | 
land, not with the King ;; and that it was indifferent to him, whether the name | 
of Edward or that of Henry was yl A in the articles of treaty 5. 7 pe | | 


( Comines, 1e. 3 3. Chap. 5. Hall, fol. 208. + 8 liv. 3. chap. 
+ Comines, liv. 3. hag 5. Habington, p. 445. $ Comines, liv, 3: FROM 6, Hall, fol. 211+ 
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__ xx Wenn were contiaually. ſtrengthened by the ſubteqnent gens Vaucler, the 


deputy-governor of Calais, tho* he had been confirmed in his command by Ed- 
ward, and even received an annual penſion from the duke of Burgundy on ac- 
count of his fidelity eo the crown, no ſooner ſaw his old maſter, Warwic, re. 
inſtated in authority, than he declared for him, and with great demoſtrations 
| of zeal and attachment, put the whole garriſon in his livery 7. And the intei- 
| , which the duke received every day" froin England, ſeemed to promiſe 
an entire and full ſettlement in the family of Lancaſter. | 
IMMEDIATELY after Edward's flight had left the kingdom at Warwic's dif 0 
poſal, that nobleman haſtened to London; and taking Henry from his confine- 
ment in the Tower, into which he had been the chief cauſe of throwing him, he 
proclaimed him King with great ſolemnity. A parliament was ſummoned in 
the name of that prince to meet at Weſtminſter ; and as this aſſembly; could 
pretend to no liberty amidſt ſuch enraged factions, governed by ſuch an impe- 
tuous ſpirit as War wie, their votes were entirely dictated by the ruling party +. 
The treaty. with Margaret was here fully executed: Henry was recognized for 


lawful King; but his incapacity for government being avowed, the regency was 


entruſted to Warwic and Clarence till the majority of prince Edward ;; and in de- 
fault of that prince's iſſue, Clarence was declared ſucceſſor to the crown. The 
uſual buſineſs alſo of reverſals went on without oppoſition: Every ſtatute, made 
during the reign of Edward, was repealed z that prince was declared to be an 
uſurper; he and his adherents were attainted; and in particular, Richard, duke 
of Gloceſter, his younger brother: All the attainders of the Lancaſtrians, the 
dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, the earls of Richmond, Pembroke, Oxford and 
| Ormond, were reverſed ; and every one was reſtored, who had loſt either ho- 

nours or fortune, by his former adherence to the cauſe of Henry. Ot 

Taz ruling party were more ſparing i in their executions, than was uſual 5 
any revolution during thoſe violent times. The only victim of diſtinction was 
John Tibetot, earl of Worceſter, conſtable of England. This accompliſhed per- 
ſon, born in an age and nation where the nobility valued themſelves on ignorance = 
as their privilege, and left learning to monks and ſchoolmaſters, for whom in- 
deed the ſpurious erudition that prevailed, was beſt fitted, had been ſtruck with 
the firſt rays of true ſcience, which began to penetrate from the ſouth, and had 
been zealous, by his exhortations and example, to propagate the love of letters 
among his unpoliſhed countrymen. It is pretended, that knowledge had not pro- 
duced on this nobleman himſelf, the effect which ſo naturally attends i * of 7705 


* Grafton, p. 683. + Comines, liv. 3. chap. 6. Hall, fol. 211, 
2 Graſton, p. 691. Fabian, ſol. * | nds Vg. P- 521, 
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: manigleg;.the anroper, god. ſoftening thetheare *; and that he had enraged the Chap. XXII. 
Lancaſtrians againſt him, by the ſeverities which he exerciſed upon them, during 7 
the prevalence of his own party. He endeavoured to conceal: himſelf after the 
flight of Edward; but was caught on the top of a tree in the foreſt of Weybridge, 
was conducted to London, tried before the eatl of Oxford, condemned and ex- 
ecuted. All the other conſiderable. Yarkiſts either fied beyond. ſea, or took ſhelter 
in ſanctuaries; where the eccleſiaſtical privileges afforded them protection. In Lon- 
don alone, it is computed, that no leſs than 2000 perſons ſaved themſelves in this £ 
manner ; and among the reſt, Edward's $ Queen, who, was there delivered ofa ; 
mw called by his father's name r. | | 
Quzen Margaret, the other rival Queen, had not yet appeared i in a England, 
TG on receiving intelligence of Warwic's ſucceſs, was preparing with prince Ed- 
ward for her journey. All the baniſhed Laneaſtrians flocked to her; and among 
the reſt, the duke of Somerſet, ſon to the duke beheaded after the battle of Hex» = 
ham. : This. nobleman, who had long been regarded as head of the party, had 
fled into the Low Countries on the diſcomfiture of his friends z and as he concealed 
his name and quality, he had languiſhed in the moſt extreme want and indigence, 
Philip de Comines tells us $, that he himſelf. chere ſaw him, as well as the duke 
of Exeter, in a condition no better than that of the meancſt beggar ; till being 
diſcoyered by. Philip duke of Burgundy, they had ſmall. penſions allotted them, 
and were living in ſilence. and. obſcurity, when the ſucceſs. of their party called | 
them from their retreat. But both Somerſet and Margaret were detained. by | | 
| contrary winds, ; from. reaching England 4, till a new revolution in that kingdom, | | 
no leſs ſudden and ſurprizing than the former, drew Wm into aer miſery | 
than that from which they had juſt emerged. - a | 
_ Tao! the duke of Burgundy, by neglecting Edvard, A paying court to the | | 
eſtabliſhed government, had endeavoured to conciliate the friendſhip of the Lan- | 
cafirians, he found that he had not ſycceeded to his wiſh ; and the antient con- 
nexions between the King of France, and the earl of Warwic, ſtill held him i, | 
great doubt and anxiety 4. This nobleman, too haſtily regarding Charles as hig 
determined enemy, had ſent over to Calais a body of 4000 men, who committed 
inroads-on the Low Countries * z and the duke of Burgundy ſaw himſelf in dan- 
ger of being oppreſſed by the united arms of France and of d. He te - 
ſolved therefore to grant ſome. aſſiſtance to his brother · ijn- aw; but in ſuch & co- 
vert manner, as ſhould give the leaſt offence poſſible to the government of Eng- 


| _ * Hall, fol. 210. Stowe, p. 422. | + Comines, liv. 3. chap. 7. 1 Hall, fol. 2 
Stowe, p. 423. Hollingſhed, p. 67% Graſton, p. 690. - $ Liv. 3 Ms | Graf 
* P- _ Polyd. Virg. p. $22 + N 205. ® Comines, liv. 3. chap. 6. 
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" Chap. XXI. land: He equipped four large veſſels, in the name of ſome pebeute merchants, at 


1471. 


Terveer in Zealand; and cauſing fourteen ſhips to be ſecretly hired of the Eaſter- 
lings, he delivered this ſmall ſquadron to Edward, who receiving alſo a ſum of 


money from the duke, immediately ſet fail for England. No ſooner was Charles 
Informed of his departure, than he iſſued a proclamation inhibiting all his ſubjects 


to give him countenance or aſſiſtance ; an artifice which could not blind the ear] 


of Warwic, but which might ſerve as a decent pretence, if he was 125 Aas, for 


| FEES friendſhip with the houſe of Burgundy. 


28th March. 


Edward IV, 
returns. 


11th April. 


" EpwaRD, impatient to take revenge of his enemies, and to recover his loſt 


authority, made an attempt to land with his forces, which exceeded not 2000 


men, on the coaſt of Norfolk; but being there repulſed , he ſailed northwards, 
and diſembarked at Ravenſpur 1 in Yorkſhire. © Finding, that the new magiſtrates, 
who had been placed in authority by the earl of Warwic, kept the people every 
where from joining him, he pretended, and even made oath, that he came not to 
challenge the crown, but only the inheritance. of the houſe of Tork, which of 
right belonged to him, and that he did not intend to raiſe a civil war in the king- 
dom . His partizans every moment flocked to his ſtandard : He was admitted 
into the city of York F: And he was ſoon in a fitvation, which gave him hopes 
of ſucceſs in all his claims and pretenſions. The marquis of Montague command- 
ed in the northern counties; but from ſome myſterious reaſons, which, as well 
as many other important tranſactions in that age, no hiſtorian has cleared up, he 
totally neglected the beginnings of an inſurrection, which he ought to have eſteem- 
ed ſo formidable l. War wic aſſembled an army at Leiceſter, with an intention of 
meeting and of giving battle to the enemy; but Edward, by taking another road, 

paſſed him unmoleſted, and preſented himſelf before the. gates of London. Had 
he here been refuſed admittance, he was totally ruined : But there were many cauſes | 
which inclined the citizens to favour him. His numerous friends, iſſuing forth 

from their ſanctuaries, were active in his cauſe; many rich merchants, who had 
formerly lent him money, ſaw no other chance for their payment but his reſtora- 
tion; the city-dames, who had been liberal of their favours to him, and who 
ſtill retained an affection for this young and gallant prince, ſwayed theit huſbands 
and friends in his behalf L; and above all, the archbiſhop of York; Warwic's 


brother, to whom the care of the city was committed, had ſecretly, from unknown 


reaſons, entered into a correſpondence with him, and he facilitated Edward's ad- 


* Comines, liv. 3. chap. 6. 7 Holingſhed, p. 679. t Hall, fol. 214. Habing- | 
ton, p. 447. Holingſhed, p. 679. Grafton, p. E98. Fabian, fol. 219. 5 Polyd. Virg 
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miſſion. into London. The moſt likely cauſe, which can be aſſigned for thoſe Chap. XX I. 


multiplied infidelities, even in the family itſelf of Nevil, is the ſpirit of faction, 


7 which; when it | becomes inveterate, it is very difficult for any man entirely to 
ſhake off. - Theſe perſons, who had long diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the Tork 


147k. - 


party, were unable to act with zeal and cordiality for the ſupport of the Lancaſ- 


trians; and they were inclined, by every proſpect of favour or accommodation, 

offered them by Edward, to return to their antient connexions, However this 
may be, Edward's entrance into London, made him maſter not only of that rich 
and ee city, but alſo of the perſon, of Henry, who, deſtined to be the 
perperual ſport. of fortune, thus fell again into the hands of his enemies. 
_ | Ir appears not, that Warwic, during his ſhort adminiſtration, which had con- 
' Linued only ſix months, had been guilty of any unpopular acts, or had any wiſe 


| deſerved to forfeit that general favour, with which he had ſo lately overwhelmed 


Edward. But this prince, who. was formerly the defendant, was now the ag- 


greſſor; and having overcome the difficulties; which always attend the beginnings 


of an inſurrection, poſſeſſed many advantages above his enemy: His partizans 
were actuated by that zeal and courage, which the notion of an attack inſpires; 


his opponents were intimidated for a like reaſon ; every one, who had been diſ— 


appointed in the hopes, which he had entertained from Warwic's elevation, either 


became a coal friend, or an open enemy to that nobleman; and each malecontent, 


from whatever cauſe, proved an acceſſion to Edward's army. The King, there- 


fore, found himſelf. in a condition to face the earl of Warwic, who, being re- 


inforced by his ſon-in-law, the duke of Clarence, and his brother the marquis 
of Montague, took poſt at Barnet, in the neighbourhood of London. The ar- 
rival of Queen Margaret was every day expected, who wou'd have drawn toge- 
_ ther all the true Lancaſtrians, and have brought a mighty acceſſion to Warwic's 
forces: But this very conſideration proved a motive to, the earl rather to hurry on 
a deciſive action, than to ſhare the victory with rivals and antient enemies, who 
he foreſaw, would, in caſe. of ſucceſs, claim the chief merit in the enterprize +. 
But while his jealouſy was all directed towards that ſide, he oyerlooked the dan- 


gerous infidelity of friends, who lay the neareſt: to his boſom. His brother, TR 


Montague, who had lately temporized, ſeems now to have remained ſincerely - 


attached to the intereſts of his family: But his ſon-in-law, tho bound to him by 
every tye of honour and gratitude, tho he ſhared the power of the regency, tho 
he had been inveſted by Warwic in all the honours and patrimony of the houſe of 
York, reſolved to fulfil the ſecret engagements, which he had formerly taken 
N * brother, and to ſupport the intereſts of his own family : He + deſerved to 


Gunſton, 1 | + Camines, Er. 3, chap. 7. 0 
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14th April. 
Battle of Bar- 


net, and death 


of Warwic. 
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the king in the night-time,” and carried over a body of 12, men along with 
him. Warwic was now too far advanced to retreat; and as pe rejected wich 
diſdain all terms of peace offered him by Edward and Clarence, he was obliged | 
to hazard a general engagement. The bartle was fought with great obllinacy on 
both fides : The two armies, in imitation of their Teaders, exerted uncommon acts 
of valoor: And the victory remained loig undecided between them. But an ac- 
eident threw at laſt the balance to the fide! of the Yorkiſts: "Etward's 'cognifance 


Was a ſun; that of Warwir a ſtar with rays; and the mſtineſs of the morning 


rendering it diffictitc co diffinguiſh them, John earl of Oxford; who fought 6n 
the ſide of the Lancaſtrians, was; by tiſtake, attacked by his friends, and chaced 


off the feld of battle T. Warwir, [contrary to his more uſual practice, engaged 


| thar day on foot, reſolving o ſhow his army, that he meant to ſhare every fortune 8 


with hom, and he was Main in the chickeſt of the engagement : His brother 


under went the ſame fte: And as Edward had ãſſued orders hot to give any quar- 
ter, a great and undi ſtinguiſſied eee —_ ON” en 


pf about 500 on thetide of the/conquerors. 


Tux ſame day that this decifive battle et Ss ane * 15 


* now about eighteen wears of age, and a very promiſing youth, arrived at 


Weymouth, ſapported by a ſmall body of French forces. When this Princeſs 


received intelligence of her hufband's captivity, and of the defeat and death of 


Battle of 
Teukeſbury. 
4th May. 


the earl of Warwic, her courage, which had ſupported her under ſo many diſaſ- 
trous events, here quite left her ; and the immediately foreſaw all the diſmal con. 
ſequences of this calamity. She took ſanctuary at firſt in the abbey of Beaulieu 4; 

but being encouraged by the appearance of Tudor, earl of Pembroke, and Court- 
ney, earl of Devonſhire, of the lords Wenloc and St. John, with other men of 
rank, who exhorted ber ſtill to hope for ſucceſs, ſhe reſumed her former ſpirit, 
and determined to defend to the utmoſt the ruins of her fallen Fortunes. She ad. 


vanted thro' the counties of Devon, Somerſet, and Glocefter, encreaſing her ar- 
my on each day's match; but was at laſt overtaken by the rapid and expeditious 


Edward, at Teukeſbury, on the banks of the Severne. The Lancaſtrians- were 
here totally defeated: The earl of Devonthire and lord Wenloc, were killed in 
che field: The duke of Somerfer, and abolit twenty other perſons of diſtinction, 
having taken ſhelter in a church, were ſurrounded, dragged out, and immediately 
beheaded : About 1555 of their fide: fell in bartle: And the army was s entirely | 
diſperſed.” 

Y . Grafton, P: 700. N * 3 cbep. 7. Leland collect. vol. ii, p- 507. +8: 8 
ton, p. 449. 8 4 Comines, iv, 3. Chap. 7. Hall, fol. 218. ] Leland's Collect. 
vol. ii. p. 505. + Hall, fal. 2x9. Habington, p. 451. Giaſton, p. 706. To. Ving. p. 528. 
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Queen Margaret and her ſon were taken priſoners, and brought to the King, Chap. XXII. 
who aſked the prince, after an inſulting manner, how he dared to invade his do- 1471. 
minions? The young prince, more mindful of his high birth than of his preſent 


fortune, replied, that he came thither to claim his juſt inheritance. The unge- 


nerous Edward, inſenſible to pity, ſtruck him on the face with his gauntlet; and 
the dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter, lord Haſtings and Sir Thomas Gray, taking 
the blow as a fignal for farther violence, hurried the prince into the next apart- Murder of 
ment, and there diſpatched him with their daggers *®. Margaret was thrown in- prince Ed- 
tothe Tower : King Henry expired in that confinement a few days after the battle 218 May. 
of Teukeſbury ; z but whether he died of a natural or violent death is uncertain, | 
It is pretended, and was generally believed, that the duke of Gloceſter killed Death of 
him with his own hands +: But the univerſal odium under which that prince's Heury Ft 
memory deſervedly labours, inclined perhaps the nation to aggravate his crimes 
without any ſufficient authority, Ir is certain, however, that Henry's death was 
very ſudden; and. tho” he laboured before under an ill ſtate of health, this cir- 
cumſtance, joined to the general manners of the age, gave a very natural ground 
of ſuſpicion; which was rather increaſed than diminiſhed, by the expoſing of his 
body to public view. That precaution ſerved only to recal many ſimilar inſtances 
in the Engliſh hiſtory, and to ſuggeſt the compariſon, 
A the hopes of the Lancaſtrians ſeemed now to be utterly e 
Every legitimate prince of that family was dead: Almoſt all the great leaders of 
the party had periſhedi in battle or on the ſcaffold : Jaſper, carl of Pembroke, who 
was levying forces in Wales, diſperſed his army, when he received intelligence of 
the battle of Teukeſbury; and he fled into Brittany with his nephew, the young 
earl of Richmond . The baſtard of Falconbridge, who had levied ſome forces, 
and advanced to London during Edward's abſence, was repulſed ; his men deſerted 
him ; he was taken priſoner and immediately executed $: And peace being now 
fully reſtored to the nation, a parliament was ſummoned, which ratified, as uſual, 6h OR. 
all the acts of the victor, and recognized his legal authority. 
Bor this prince, who had been ſo firm and active and intrepid during the 
courſe of adverſity, was ſtill unable to reſiſt the allurements of a proſperous for. 
tune; and he wholly devoted himſelf, as before, to pleaſure and amuſement, after 
he became entirely maſter of his kingdom, and had no longer any enemy who 
could give him anxiety or alarm. He recovered, however, by this gay and in. 


offenſive courſe of life, and by his ealy, familiar manners, that popularity, which 


* Hall, fol. 221. Habiogton, p. 433. Holingſhed, p. 688. Polyd. Virg. p. 530. + Co- 
mines, Hall, fol. 223. Grafton, p. 703. t Habington, p. 454+ Th Virg. Pe 331%. 
$ Holingſhed, p. 689, 690. 693. Hiſt. Croy l. cont. p. 554. 
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1472. 
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enemies; and the example alſo of his jovial feſtivity, ſerved to abate the former 
acrimony of faction among his ſubjects, and to reſtore the ſocial diſpoſition, which 
had been ſo long interrupted between the oppoſite parties. All men ſeemed to be 
fully ſatisfied with the preſent government; and the memory of paſt calamities 
ſerved only to impreſs the people more ſtrongly with a ſenſe of their allegiance, 
and with the reſolution of n never incurring any more the hazard of renewing ſuch. 


_ direful ſcenes. © 


Bur while the King was thus indulging himſelf in pleaſure, he was rouzed 


from the lethargy by a proſpect of foreign conqueſts, which, it is probable, his 
deſire of popularity, more than the ſpirit of ambition, had made him covet. 


Tho' he deemed himſelf very little beholden to the duke of Burgundy, for the 
reception which that prince had given him during his exile ®, the political intereſts 


of their ſtates maintained {ill a cloſe connection between them ; and they agreed 


to unite their arms in making a powerful invaſion on Frabce. A league was 
formed, in which Edward ſtipulated to- paſs the ſeas with an army, exceeding, 
10,000 men, and to invade the French territories : Charles promiſed to join him 
with all his forces : The King was to challenge the crown of France, and to ob- 
tain at leaſt the provinces of Normandy and Guienne : The duke was to acquire 
Champaigne and ſome other territories, and to free all his dominions from the 
burthen of homage to the crown of France: And neither party was to make 
peace without the conſent of the other +. They were the more encouraged to 
hope for ſucceſs from this league, as the count de St. Pol, conſtable of France, 
who was maſter of St. Quintin, and ſome towns on the Somme, had ſecretly pro- 


miſed them his aſſiſtance; and there were alſo hopes of engaging the duke of 
| Brittany to enter into- the e 


Tun proſpect of a French war was always a ſure means of dab the parlia- 
ment open their purſes, as far as the habits of that age would permit. They 


voted the King a tenth of rents, or two ſhillings in the pound; which muſt have 


been very inaccurately levied, fince it produced only 31,469 pounds; and they 


added to this fupply a whole fifteenth, and three quarters of another : But as. 
the King deemed theſe ſums ſtill unequal to the undertaking, he attempted to le- 


vy money by the way of benevolence ; a ſort of exaction, which, except during 
the reign of Richard II. had ſcarce ever been practiced in former times, and which, 
tho” the conſent of the parties was pretended to be gained, could not be eſteemed 


„ Comines, liv. 3. chap. 7. + Rymer, vol, xi. p. $06, Ty 808, &c. 4 Cotton, 
p. 695, 700. Hiſt. Croyl, cont. p. 558. 
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entirely voluntary *, The clauſes, 8 to the parliamentary grant, ſhow hap. EY 
ſufficiently the ſpirit of the nation in this reſpect. The money levied by the fif- 1474 


teenth was not to be put into the King's hands, but to be kept in religious houſes ; 

and if the expedition into France did not take place, it was immediately to hs 
refunded to the people. After theſe grants, the parliament was diſſolved, which 

had fat near two years and a half, and had undergone ſeveral prorogations; a prac- 

tice not very uſual at that time in England. 


Taz King paſſed over to Calais with an army of 1 500 men at arms, and 1 50 Lag 
archers ; attended with all the chief nobility of England, who, prognoſticating I! Invaſion of 
future ſucceſſes from the paſt, were eager to appear in this great theatre of ho- cnn 
nour +. But all their ſanguine hopes were damped, when they found, on enter- 
ing the French territories, that neither the conſtable opened his gates to them, 
nor did the duke of Burgundy bring them the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance. That prince, 
tranſported by his ardent temper, had carried all his armies to a great diſtance, 
and had employed them in wars on the frontiers of Germany, and againſt the duke 
of Lorrain ; and tho' he came in perſon to Edward, and endeavoured to apolo- 
gize for this breach of treaty, there was no proſpect that they would be able this 
campaign to make a conjunction with the Engliſh. This circumſtance gave great 
diſguſt to the King, and inclined him to hearken to theye advances, which Lewis 
continually made him for an accommodation, 


THAT monarch, more ſwayed by political views than by the point of 8 
deemed no ſubmiſſions too mean, which could free him from enemies, who had 
proved ſo formidable to his predeceffors, and who, united to ſo many other ene- 
mies, might ſtill ſhake the well eſtabliſhed government of France. It appears from 
Comines, that diſcipline was, at this time, very imperfect among the Engliſh z and 
that their civil wars, tho long continued, yet, being always decided by haſty battles, 
| had ſtill left them ignorant of the i improvements, which the military art was be- 
ginning to receive upon the continent T. But as Lewis was ſenſible, that the 
warlike genius of the people would ſoon render them excellent ſoldiers, he was far 
from deſpiſing them for their preſent want of experience; and he employed all 
his art to detach them from their alliance with Burgundy, When Edward ſent 
a herald to claim the crown of France, and to carry him a defiance in caſe of re- 
fuſal ; ſo far from anſwering to this bravade in like haughty terms, he replied 
with great temper, and even made the herald, a conſiderable preſent 5: He took 


Fall, fol. 226. Habington, p. 461. Grafton, p. 719. Fabian, fol. 221. 

+ Comines, liv. 4. chap. 5. This author ſays, (chap. 11.) that the King artfully brought over fome 
of the richeſt of his ſubjects, who, he knew, would be ſoon tired of the war, and would promote 
all propoſals of peace, which he foreſaw, would ſoon become neceſſary. 

1 Comines, liv. 4. chap. 5. {$ Comines, liv, 4. chap. 5 Hall, fol. 227. 
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afterwards an opportunity of ſending a herald to the Engliſh camp ; and giving 
him directions to apply to the lords Stanley and Howard, who, he heard, were 


29th Auguſt. friends to peace, he deſired the good offices of theſe noblemen in promoting an 


Peace of 


Pecquigni. . 


accommodation with their maſter . As Edward was now fallen into like diſpo- 
ſitions, a truce was ſoon concluded on terms more advantageous than honourable 
to Lewis. He ſtipulated to pay Edward immediately 75, ooo crowns, on con- 
dition that he ſhould withdraw his army from France, and promiſed to pay him 
50,000 crowns a year during their joint lives: It was added, that the Dauphin, 
when of age, ſhould marry Edward's eldeſt daughter +. In order to ratify this 
treaty, the two monarchs agreed to have a perſonal interview ; and for this pur- 
poſe, ſuitable preparations were made at Pecquigni near Amiens: A cloſe rail 
was drawn acroſs a bridge in that place, with no larger intervals than would al- 
low the arm to paſs ; a precaution which was uſed to prevent a like accident with 
that which happened to John duke of Burgundy in his conference with the Dau- 
phin at Montereau. Edward and Lewis came to the oppoſite ſides ; conferred” 


privately together; and having confirmed their friendfhip, and interchanged many 
mutual civilities, they ſoon after parted |. | 


Lwis was anxious not only to gain the King's friendſhip ; but 410 1 


| nation, and of all the conſiderable perſons in the Engliſh court. He beſtowed 


penſions, to the amount of 16,000 crowns a year, on ſeveral of the King's fa- 
yourites ; on lord Haſtings two thouſand crowns ; on lord Howard and others 
in proportion; and theſe great miniſters were not aſhamed thus to receive wages 
from a foreign prince$. As the two armies, after the concluſion of the truce,. 
remained ſome time in the neighbourhood of each other, the Engliſh were not 
only admitted freely into Amiens, where Lewis reſided, but had alſo all their 
charges defrayed, and had wine and victuals furniſhed them in every inn, with- 


out any payments being demanded. They flocked thither in ſuch multitudes, 


that once above nine thouſand of them were in the town, and they might have 
made themſelves maſters of the King's perſon ; but Lewis, concluding from their 
careleſs and diſſolute manner of living, that they had no bad intentions, was care- 
ful not to betray the leaſt ſigns of fear or jealouſy. And when Edward, in- 


formed of this diſorder, deſired him to ſhut the gates againſt them; he replied, 


that he would never agree to exclude the Engliſh from the place where he reſid- 


| ed; but Edward, if he pleaſed, might recall them, and place his own officers at 
the gates of Amiens to prevent their returning |}. 


* Comines, ly, 4s chap. 7. + Rymer, vol. xii. p. 17. t Comines, liv. T 5 
$ Hall, fol. 335. I Comines, liv. 4. chap: 9. Hall, fol. 233. ihe 


Lewis's 


VVV 4173 : 
Lewis's defire of confirming a mutual amity with England, engaged him even Chap. XXII. 
to make imprudeat advances, which coſt him afterwards ſome pains to evade. In 475: 
the conference at Pecquigni, he had ſaid to Edward, that he wiſhed to have a vilit: 
from him at Paris; that he would there endeavour to amuſe him with the ladies; 
and that, in caſe any offences were then committed, he would aſſign him the car- 
dinal of Bourbon for confeſſor, who, from fellow-feeling, would not be over and 
above ſevere in the penances, which he would enjoin. This hint made deeper. 
impreſſions than Lewis intended. Lord Howard, who accompanied him back 
to Amiens, told him, in confidence, that, if he was ſo diſpoſed, it would not be 
impoſſible to perſuade Edward to take a journey with him to Paris, where they 
might make merry together. Lewis pretended at firſt not to hear this offer; but 
on Howard's repeating it, he expreſſed his concern, that his wars with the duke 
of Burgundy would not permit him to attend his royal gueſt, and do him the 
' honours he intended. Edward,” ſaid he privately to Comines, is a very 
« handſome and a very amorous prince: Some lady at Paris may like him as. 
4 well as he ſhall do her; and may invite him to return in another manner. It 
« js better that the ſea ſhould be between us.“ 


Tais treaty did very little honour to either of theſe monarchs :. It diſcovered. 
the imprudenceof Edward, who had taken his meaſures ſo ill with his allies, as to- 
be obliged, after ſuch expenſive preparations, to return- without making any ac- 
quiſitions, equivalent to them: It ſhowed the want of dignity in Lewis, who, 
rather than run the hazard of a battle, agreed to ſubje& his Kingdom to a tribute, 
and thus acknowledge the ſuperiority of à neighbouring prince, poſſeſſed of much. 
leſs power and territory than himſelf. But at Lewis made intereſt the ſole teſt of. 
honour, he thought, that all the advantages of the treaty were on his ſide, and. 
that he had over- reached Edward by ſending him out of France on ſuch eaſy, 
| =terms. For this reaſon, he was very ſolieitous to conceal his triumph; and he 
ſtrialy enjoined his courtiers never to ſhow the Engliſh the leaſt ſign of mockery 
or ridicule againſt them. But he did not himſelf very carefully obſerve ſo pru- 
dent a rule: He could not forbear, one day, in the joy of his heart, throwing out 
| ſome raillery on the eaſy ſimplicity of Edward and his council: When he perceiv- 
ed, that he was overheard by a Gaſcon, who had ſettled in England. He was 
immediately ſenſible of the blunder ; ſent_a meſſage to the gentleman ; and of- 
fered him ſuch advantages in his own country, as engaged him to remain in. 
France. It is but juſt, ſaid he, that I pay the penalty of my talkativeneſi T. 
In moſt honourable part of Lewis's treaty with Edward was the ſtipulation 
for the liberty of Queen Margaret, who, tho? after the death of her huſband and 


* Comines, liv. 4. chap. 10. Habington, p 469. 
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' Chap. xxII. ſon, ſhe.could no longer be formidable to the government, was ſtill detained i in 


1458. 


1477 · 


cuſtody by Edward. Lewis paid fifry thouſand crowns for her ranſom ;z and that 
_ princeſs, who had been ſo active in the ſtage of the world, and who had experi- : 
enced ſuch a variety of fortune, paſſed the reſt of her days in tranquillity and pri- 
vacy, till the year 148 2, when ſhe died: An admirable princeſs, but more illu- 
ſtrious by her undaunted ſpirit in adverſity, than by her moderation in proſperity. 
She ſeems, neither to have enjoyed the virtues, nor been ſubje& to the weakneſſes 
of her ſex; and was as much tainted with the ferocity, as s endowed with the cou- 
rage, of that barbarous age in which ſhe lived. i 


Tno' Edward had ſo little reaſon to be ſatisfied with the conduct of the duke ; 


of Burgundy, he reſerved to that prince a power of acceding to the treaty « of 


Amiens: But Charles, when the offer was made him, haughtily replied, that be ö 
was able to ſupport himſelf without the aſſiſtance of England, and that he would 
me no peace with Lewis, till three months after Edward's return into his own 
country. This prince poſſeſſed all the ambition and courage of a conqueror; 
but being defective in policy and prudence, qualities no leſs eſſential, he was un- 
fortunate in all his enterprizes; and periſhed at laſt in battle againſt the Swiſs ® 
a people, whom he deſpiſed, and who, tho brave and free, had hitherto been i in 1 
a manner overlooked in the general ſyſtem of Europe. This event, which hap- 
pened in the year 1477, produced a great alteration in the views of all the prin- 
ces, and was attended with conſequences which were felt for many generations. 
Charles left only one daughter; Mary, by his firſt wife ; and this princeſs being 
heir of his opulent and extenſive dominions, was courted by all the potentates of 
Chriſtendom, who contended with each other for the poſſeſſion of ſo rich a prize. 
Lewis, the head of her family, might, by a proper application, have obtained 
this match for the Dauphin, and have thereby united to the crown of France all 
the provinces of the Low Countries, together with Burgundy, Artois, and Pi- 
cardy; which would at once have rendered his kingdom an overmatch for all his 
neighbours. But a man wholly intereſted is as rare as one entirely endowed with 
the oppoſite virtue ; and Lewis, though impregnable to all the ſentiments of ge- 
neroſity and friendſhip, was, on this occaſion, carried from the road of true po- 
licy by the paſſions of animoſicy and revenge. He had imbibed ſo deep a ha- 
tred of the houſe of Burgundy, that he choſe rather to ſubdue the princeſs by 
force of arms, than unite her to his family by marriage : He conquered the dut- 
chy of Burgundy and that part of Picardy, which had been ceded to Philip the 
Good by the treaty of Arras : But he forced the ſtates of the Netherlands to be- 
Now their ſovereign i in marriage on Maximilian of Auſtria, ſon to the emperor, 


© Comines, liv. 5. chap. 8. 
| ; Frederic, 
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Frederic, from whom this looked for protection in their preſent diſtreſſes : And Chap. xX 
by 1 theſe means, France loſt the opportunity, which ſhe never could recover, of N 
mai that important acquiſition of power and territoryß. 
Donne this intereſting criſis, Edward was no leſs defective i in policy, and + 
was no leſs actuated by private paſſions, unworthy of a ſovereign and a ſtateſman. 
Jealouſy of his brother, Clarence, had cauſed him to negle& the advances which. 
| were made of marrying that prince, now a widower, to the heireſs of Burgun- 
dy *®; and he ſent her propoſals of eſpouſing Anthony earl of Rivers, brother to 
his Queen, who ſtill retained an entire aſcendant over him. But the match was re- 
jected with diſdain + ; and Edward reſenting this treatment of his brother- in-law, 
permitted Lewis to proceed without interruption in his conqueſts over that de- 
fenceleſs ally. Any pretence ſufficed him for giving himſelf up entirely to indo- 
lence and pleaſure, which were now become his ruling paſſions. The only ob- 
ject, which divided his attention, was the improving the revenues of the crown, 
which had been extremely dilapidated by the neceſſities or negligence of his prede- 
ceſſors; and ſome of his expedients for that purpoſe, tho* unknown to us, were 
deemed, during the time, oppreſſive to the people . The detail of private. 
. wrongs naturally eſcapes the notice of hiſtory ; but an act of tyranny, of which 
Edward was guilty in his own family, has been taken notice of by all hiſtorians, 
and has met with very general and deſerved cenſure. 
Taz duke of Clarence, by all his ſervices in deſerting Warwic, had never been Trial and er- 
able to recover the King's friendſhip, which he had forfeited by his former con- eee gn nR 
federacy with that nobleman. He was ſtill regarded at court as a man of a dan- rence. 
gerous and a fickle character; and the imprudent openneſs and violence of his tem- 
per, tho? it rendered him much leſs dangerous, tended extremely to multiply his 
enemies, and to enrage them againſt him. Among theſe, he had had the misfor- 
tune to give diſpleaſure to the Queen herſelf, as well as to his brother, the duke 
of Glaceſter, a prince of the deepeſt policy, of the moſt unrelenting ambition, 
and the leaſt ſcrupulous in the means which he employed for the attainment of 
his pernicious purpoſes. A combination between theſe potent adverſaries being + 
ſecretly formed againſt Clarence, it was determined to begin with attacking his 
friends; in hopes, that, if he patiently endured this injury, his puſillanimity 
would diſhonour him in the eyes of the public z if he made reſiſtance and expreſſ- 
ed reſentment, his paſſion would betray him into meafures, which might give 
them advantages againſt him. The King, hunting one day in the park of Tho- 
| mas Burdet of Arrow, in Warwickſhire, had killed a white buck, which was a: 


® Polyd. Virg. Hall, fol. 240. Holingſhed, p. 703. Habington, p. 474+ Graſs, p. 742. 
4 Hall, fol. 240. 1 Hall, fol. 241. Hiſt, Croyl. cont. p. 559, 
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Chap. XXII. great favourite of the owner; and Burdet, vext at the loſs, broke into a paſſion, 


1477. 


1478. 
26H Jan. 


and wiſhed the horns of the deer in the belly of the perſon who had adviſed the 
King to commit that inſult upon him. This natural expreſſion of reſentment, - 
which would have been overlooked or forgotten, had it come from any dtber 


perſon, was rendered criminal and capital in that gentleman, by the friendſhip in 


which he had the misfortune to live with the duke of Clarence: He was tried for 


his life; the judges and jury were found ſervile enough to condemn him; and he 


was publickly beheaded at Ty burn for this pretended offence ®. About the ſame 
time, one John Stacey, an eccleſiaſtic, much connected with the duke, as well as 
with Burdet, was expoſed to a like iniquitous and barbarous perſecution. Thi 

perſon, being more learned in mathematics and aſtronomy than was uſual in that 


age, lay under the reproach of necromancy with the ignorant vulgar; and the ty- 


rannical court laid hold of this popular rumour to effect his deſtruction. He wag 
tried in a court of juſtice for that imaginary crime; many of the greateſt peers 
countenanced the proſecution by their preſence ; he was ego, PR to the 

torture, and executed . 


Tux duke of Clarence was alarmed, when he found theſe acts of tyranny ex- 


erciſed on all around him: He reflected on the fate of the good duke of G loce- 


ſter in the laſt reign, who, after ſeeing the moſt infamous pretences employed for 
the deſtruction of his neareſt connections, at laſt fell himſelf a victim to the ven- 
geance of his enemies. But Clarence, inſtead of ſecuring his own life againſt the 
preſent danger, by ſilence and reſerve, was open and loud in juſtifying the inno- 
cence of his ſriends, and in exclaiming againſt the iniquity of their perſecutors. 
The King, highly offended with his liberty, or uſing that pretence againſt him, 
committed him to the Tower , ſummoned a parliament, and tried him for his 
life before the houſe of peers, the ſupreme tribunal of the nation, 


Tus duke was accuſed of arraigning public juſtice, by maintaining the inno- 
cence of men, who had been condemned in courts of judicature, and of inveigh- 
ing againſt the iniquity of the King, who had given orders for their proſecu- 
tion pd. Many raſh expreſſions were imputed to him, and ſome too reflecting on 
his brother's legitimacy z but he was not accuſed of any overt act of treaſon; and 
even the truth of theſe ſpeeches may be doubted, fince the liberty of judgment 
was taken from the court, by the King's appearing perſonally as his brother's ac- 
cuſer |, and pleading the cauſe againſt him. But a ſentence of condemnation, 
even when this extraordinary circumſtance had not place, was a neceſſary conſe- 


® H3bington, p. 475. Holingſhed, p. 703 sir T. More in Kennet, p. 408. 
+ Hiſt. Croyl; cent. p. 561. 2 Hiſt, Croyl. cont. p. 52. 5 Stowe, p. 430. 
1} Hiſt. Croyl. cont, p. 552. 
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quence, in thoſe times, of any- proſecution by the court or the prevailing party ; Chap. XXII. 


and the duke of Clarence was accordingly pronounced guilty by the peers. The 


houſe of commons were no leſs ſlaviſh and unjuſt : They both petitioned for the 


execution of the duke, and afterwards paſſed a bill of atrainder againſt him “. 
The meaſures of the parliament, during that age, furniſh us with examples of a 
ſtrange contraſt of freedom and ſervility: They ſeruple to grant, and ſometimes 
refuſe to the King the ſmalleſt ſupplies, the moſt neceſſary for the ſupport of go- 
vernment, even the moſt neceſſary for the maintenance of wars, for which the nation, 
as well as the parliament itſelf, expreſſed a great fondneſs : But they never ſcruple 
to concur in the moſt flagrant act of injuſtice or tyranny, which falls on any in- 
dividual, however diſtinguiſhed by birth or merit. Theſe maxims, ſo ungener- 
ous, ſo oppoſite toall the principles of good government, ſo contrary to the practice 
of preſent parliaments, are very remarkable in all the tranſactions of the Eng · 
liſh hiſtory, for more than a "oy wr the Pty in which we are now 
engaged. 

THe only favour, which the King granted his brother aſter his condemnation, 
was to leave him the choice of his death; and he was privately drowned in 
a But of Malmeſey in the Tower : A whimſical choice, which implies that he had 
an extraordinary paſſion for that liquor. The duke left two children, by the 
eldeſt daughter of the earl of Warwic, a ſon created an earl by his grandfather's 
title z and a daughter, afterwards counteſs of Saliſbury. Both this prince and 
princeſs were alſo unfortunate in their end, and died violent deaths ; a fate which, 


for many years, attended almoſt all the deſcendants of the royal blood in England. 


There prevails a report, that a chief ſource of the violent proſecution of the duke of 
Clarence, whoſe name was George, was a prophecy, that the King's ſons 
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ſhould be murdered by one, the firſt letter of whoſe name was G. + It is not 


impoſſible, that in thoſe ignorant times, ſuch a filly reaſon might have influence: 
But it is more probable, that the whole ſtory is the invention of a ſubſequent age, 
and founded on the murder of theſe children by the duke of Gloceſter. 
Comines remarks, that at that time, the Engliſh were never without ſome ſuper- 
| ftirious prophecy or other, by which they accounted for every event. 

ALL the glories of Edward's reign terminated with the civil wats; where his 
laurels too were extremely ſullied with blood, violence and cruelty. His ſpirit 
feems afterwards to be ſunk in indolence and pleaſure, or his meaſures were fruſ- 
trated by imprudence and the want of foreſight. There was no object of which he 
was fonder than to have all his daughters ſettled by ſplendid marriages, tho? 


* Stowe, p. 430. Hiſt, Croyl. cont. p. 562. + Hall, fol. 239. Holingſhed, p. 703. 
Grafton, p. 741. Polyd. Virg. p. 537. * Thom, More in Kennet, p. 497. 
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moſt of theſe princeſſes were yet in their infadey,) and tho' the ata & i 
views, it was obvious, muſt depend on numberleſs accidents, which were impoſ- 
ſible to be foreſeen or prevented. . His eldeſt daughter, Elizabeth, was contract- 


ed to the Dauphin; his ſecond, Cicely, to the eldeſt ſon of James III. King of 


Scotland; his third, Anne, to Philip, the eldeſt ſon of Maximilian and the dut- 


cheſs of Burgundy; his fourth, Catharine, to John, ſon, and heir to Ferdinand, 


King of Arragon, and Iſabella, Queen of Caſtile . None of theſe projefted _ . 


1482. 


marriages took place; and the King himſelf ſaw in bis life-time: the rupture of 
the firſt, that with the Dauphin, for which he had always diſcovered a peculiar 


fondneſs. - Lewis, who paid no regard to treaties or engagements, found his ad- 
vantage in contracting the Dauphin to the princeſs. Margaret, the daughter of 
Maximilian; and the King, notwithſtanding his indolence, Prepared, himſelf to 
revenge this indignity. The French monarch, eminent for prudence 5 well 1 


iſtribution 


falſehood, endeavoured to guard againſt the blow; and by a proper 


of preſents in the court of Scotland, he excited James to make war upon Eng. 


land. This weak prince, who lived on Bad terms with his own nobility, and : 
' whoſe force was very unequal to the enterprize, levied an army; but when they 


vere preparing to enter England, the barons, conſpiring againſt his 3 Yo 
put them to death without. trials and the army preſently diſperſed. The duke of 


_ Gloceſter, attended by the duke of Albany, James's brother, who had been 


baniſhed his country, entered Scotland at the head of an army, took Berwic, 


and obliged the Scots to accept of a peace, by which they reſigned that fortreſs 


to Edward. This ſucceſs emboldened the King to think more ſeriouſly of a 


h April, 
Death 3 
character of 
18 IV, 


French war; but while he was making Preparations for. that enterprize, he was 
ſeized with a diſtemper, of which be expired i in the forty-ſecond' year of his age, 
and the twenty- third of his reign: A prince more ſplendid and ſhowy, than either 
prudent or virtuous; brave, tho" cruel; addicted to pleaſure, tho* capable of ac- 


- tivity in great emergencies ; and leſs fitted to prevent ills by wiſe precautions, 


than to remedy them, after they took place, by his vigour and enterprize. Be- 


ſides five daughters, t this King left two ſons ; Edward, prince of Wales, his ſuc· 


| ceſſor, then in his thirteenth year, and Richard, duke of York, - in his RO” 


e p. 110. 
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Duke of Glocefter proteflor——Exccution of bord Haſftings=——The pro- 


The : _ teffor aims at the crown—— Aſſumes the crown—— Murder of Ed- 


wurd V. andof the duke of York—— Richard III. Dule of Buc- 
- .. kingham diſcontented——The earl of Richmond=——Buckingham exe- 


c  cuted-——Invafion by the earl of Rechmond-—— Battle of * 
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EDWARD: v. 


Dageg the latter years of Edward IV. the nation having, in « great 
| meaſure, forgot the bloody feuds between the two Roſes, and acquieſcing 
peaccably in the "eſtabliſhed government, was only agitated by ſome court- un 
intrigues, which, being reſtrained by the authority of the King, ſeemed nowiſe 
to endanger the public tranquillity. Theſe intrigues aroſe from the perpetual 
rivalſhip between two parties; the one conſiſting of the Queen and her relations, 
particularly the earl of Rivers, her brother, and the marquis of Dorſet, her ſon; 
the other compoſed of the antient nobility, who envied the ſudden growth and 
unlimited credit of that aſpiring. family“. At the head of this latter party was 
the duke of Buckingham, a man of very noble birth, of ample poſſeſſions, of 


Chap. XXIII. 
— the 


great alliances, of ſhining parts; who, tho? he had married the Queen's ſiſter, 


was too haughty to act in ſubſerviency to her inclinations, and aimed rather at 
maintaining an independant influence and authority. Lord Haſtings, the cham- 

| berlain, was another leader of the ſame party; and as this nobleman had, by his 
| bravery and enterprize, as well as by his approved fidelity, acquired the confi- 


dence and favour of his maſter, he had been able, tho? with ſome difficulty, to 


fupport himſelf againſt the credit of the Queen, The lords Howard and Stanley 
maintained a connexion with theſe two noblemen, and brought a conſiderable ac- 
cefſion on ono * credit co their 8 All the other barons, who had nd 


„Sir T. More, p. 481. 
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Chap xxIIi. particular dependance on the Queen, adhered to the ſame intereſt; and the people 


1 483. 


* 


in general, from their natural envy pane the erz e bore ne Wm : 
do the cauſe of thele noblemen. 0 


Bur Edward knew, that, tho' he bimſelf had been able to overawe thoſe rival 
factions, many diſorders might reſult from their conteſts' during the minority of 


his ſon; and he therefore took care, in his laſt illneſs, to ſummon together ſeveral = 

of the leaders on both ſides, and, by re their antient quarrels, to pro- 

vide, as far as poſſible, for the future tranquillity of 5 yernment. After ex- 
1 


preſſing his intentions, that his brother, the duke of aceſter, then abſent in 
the noith, - ſhould be . entruſted. with the regency, he recommended to them 
peace and unanimity during the tender years of his ſon; repreſented to them the 


dangers which muſt attend the continuance of their animolities v and engaged them 


15 to embrace each other wich alt the ſymproms of the moſt cordial reconciliation. 


But this temporary or feigned agreement laſted no longer than the King's life: He 
had no ſooner expired, than the jealouſies of the parties broke out afreſh : And each 
of them applied, by ſeparate meſſages, to the ne of Gloceſter, and ures a 


to acquire his favour and friendſhip. | 
Tuis prince, during his brother's lifetime, bad endeavoured: to hon on 1 


terms vich boch parties; and his high birth, his extenſive abilities, and his great 


ſervices, hai enabled him to ſupport himſelf. without falling into a dependance 
on eicher. But the new ſituation of affairs, when the ſupreme power was devolv- 


ed upon him, immediately changed all bis meaſures; and he ſecretiy deter- 
mined to preſerve no longer that neutrality which he had hitherto maintained. His 
exorbitant ambition, unreſtrained by any principle either of juſtice or humanity, 
made him carry his views to the poſſeſſion of the crown inſclf ;, and as this object 
could not be attained without the ruin of the Queen-/and. her family, he fell, 


without: heſitation, into concert with the oppoſite party. But being ſenſible, Us 


that the moſt profound: diſſimulation was- requiſite, to the eſſecting his criminal 
purpoſes, he redoubled his profeſſions of zeal-and- attachment to that princeſs ; 
and he gained ſuch credit with her, as to influence her conduct in a point, which, 
as it was of the ee ne was b., ebene 40 dete 


factions. "44. may 4:1 


Tus King, at the time of kis farker's dearh, refided i in the jabs 6 

on the borders of Wales; whither he had been ſent, that the influence of his pre- 

ence might overawe the Welſh, and reſtore the tranquillity of that country, - 
hich had been diſturbed by ſome late commotions. His perſon was committec 


to the care of his uncle, the earl of . the moſt accompliſhed nobleman in 


England, 


ye . 
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in buſineſs, and valoarin the field, was intitted, by his talents, ſtill more than by 
nearneſs of blood, to direct the education of the young monarch. The Queen, 


| anxiousto preſerve that aſcendant over her ſon, which ſhe had ſo long maintained 


over her huſband, wrote to the earl of Rivers, that he ſhould levy a body of forces, 
in order to eſcort the King to London, to protect him during his coronation, and 


to keep him from falling into the hands of their enemies. The oppoſite faction, 
ſenſible that Edward was now of an age when great advantages could be made of 


his name and countenance, and was approaching to the age when he would be le- 


gally intitled to exert in perſon his authority, foreſaw, that the tendency of this 
meaſure was to perpetuate their ſubjection under their rivals ; and they-vehement- 

y oppoſed a reſolution, which they repreſented as the ſignal. for renewing a civil 
war in the kingdom. Lord Haſtings, threatened inſtantly to depart to his govern- 
ment of Calais: The other nobles ſeemed reſolute. ta oppoſe force by force: And 
28 the duke of Gloceſter, on pretence of pacify ing the quarrel, had declared 


againſt all appearance of an —— power, which ==: 2 be dangerous, and was 


nowiſe neceſſaty, the Queen, truſting to the ſincerity of his friendſhip, and over- 


awed by ſo violent an oppoſition, revoked. her orders to her brother, and deſited 


dich 20. hen n na greares eee neceſſary to N the Nate 


Tun duke of Glocaftery ” pag . eee 3 | 
merous train of the northern gentry. When he reached Northampton, he was 


joined by the duke of Buckingham, who was alſo. attended by a ſplendid re- 
iiaue z and as he heard, that the King -was every hour expected on chat road, he 


reſolved to await his arrival, under colour of conducting him thence in perſon to 
London. The earl of Rivers, apprehenſive that the place would be too narrow 
to contain ſo many attendants, ſent his pupil forward by another road to Stony - 
Stratford and came himſelf to Northampton, in order to apologize for this 
meaſure, and to pay his reſpects to the duke of Gloceſter. He was received 
with the greateſt appearance of cordiality: He paſſed the evening in an amicable 
and friendly manner with Gloceſter. and Buckingham: He proceeded: on the 


by. — 
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dad with them next day to join the King: But as he was entering Stony - Strat · The earl of 
ford, he was arreſted by orders of the duke of Gloceſter j : Sir Richard Gray, Rivers * 
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hold; and all the priſoners were inſtantly conducted to Pomfret. Gloceſter ap- 
proached the young prince with the greateſt demonſtrations of reſpect; and en- 
deavoured to ſatisfy him with regard to the violence committed on his uncle and 
brother: But Edward, much attached to theſe near relations, by whom he had 
been tenderly ef v eng "was not an a i _ cnn as to conceal his 
pte 1 | \r Hogg (ct ef tel CEO 63 | ES 
"Tax pabphe, however, 0 b emen cer at this ent z and ths 


4th May. duke was received in London with the loudeſt acclamations: But the Queen no 


Aooner received intelligence of her brother's impriſonment, than ſhe foreſaw, that 


Gloceſter's 's violence would not ſtop there, and that her own ruin, if not that of 
all her children, was finally determined. She therefore fled into the ſanctuary 
of Weſtminſter, attended by the marquis of Dorſet; and ſhe carried thither the 
five princeſſes, together with the duke of York +. She truſted, Mat the eceleſi- 
aſtical privileges, which had formerly, during the total ruin of her huſband and 


family, given het” protection againſt the fury of the Lancaſtrian faction, would | 


not now be violated by her brother-in-law, while her ſon was ſeated on the 
throne; and ſhe reſolved to await there the return of better fortune. But Glo- 
ceſter, anxious to have the duke of Tork in his power, propoſed to take him by 
force from the ſanctuary z and he repreſented to the privy council, both the in- 
dignity put upon the government by the Queen's ill grounded apprehenſions, and 
the neceſſity of the young prince's appearance at the enſuing coronation of his 
brother, It was farther alledged, that eccleſiaſtical privileges were originally 
calculated only to give protection to unhappy men, perſecuted for their debts or 
crimes ; and were entirely uſeleſs to a perſon, who, by reaſon of his tender age, 
could lie under the burden of neither, and who, for the ſame reaſon, was _— 
incapable of claiming ſecurity from any ſanctuary. But the two archbi | 

cardinal Bourchier, the primate, and Rotheram archbiſhop of York, proteſting 
againſt the ſacrilege of this meaſure; it was agreed, that they ſhould firſt endea- 
vour to bring the Queen to compliance by perſuaſion, before any violence ſhould 
be employed againſt her. Theſe pre lates were known to be perſons of integrity 
and honour ; and being themſelves entirely perſuaded of the ſincerity of the duke's 
intentions, they employed every argument, accompanied with zealous entreaties, 


, exhortations, and aſſurances, to bring her over to the ſame opinion. She con- 


t nued long obſtinate, and inſiſted, that the duke of York, by living in th. 
ſanctuary, was not only ſecure himſelf, but gave alſo ſecurity ro the King, whoſ⸗ 
life no one would dare to attempt, while his ſucceſſor and avenger remained in 


s Sir T. More, p. 484. 5 + Hiſt, Croyl. col t. p. 563. 5 
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ſafety eee ſupported her n. 0. 


In caſt of refuſal, was threatened by the council, ſhe: at laſt complied, and pro- 


duced her ſon to the two prelates. She was here on a ſudden ſtruck with a kind 


bl preſage of his future fate: She tenderly embraced him, ſhe bedewed him with 
her tears ; and bidding him an eternal adieu, en _ with . e 

of 17 and reloctance, into their cuſtody . 

Tus duke of Gloceſter, being the neareſt mal ef the _ family eee 

exerciſing the government, ſeemed fully iatitled, by the cuſtoms: of the realm, 


do the office of protector ; and the council, not waiting for the conſent of parlia- Duke of Glo- 
ment, inſtalled him, without ſcruple, in that high dignity +. The general pre- dul ceſter protec- 


judice entertained by the nobility againſt the Queen and her kindred,” occaſioned 
this precipitation and irregularity; and no one foreſaw any danger to the ſucceſ- 


fin, moch leſb to the life of che infant 'princes,/ from a meaſure ſo obyious and 


ſo, natural. Wides that the duke had hitherto been able to cover, by the moſt 
profound diffimulation, his fierce and ſavnge nature ; the numerous iſſue of Ed- 
ward, together with the two children of | Clarence ſeemed to be an eternal ob- 
ſtacle to his ambition; and it appeared equally. impracticable for him to diſpatch 
bo” many perſons poſſeſſed of à preferable title, and imprudent to exclude them: 
But a man, who had abandoned all prineiples of honour and humanity, was ſoon 
carried by his predominant paſſion beyond the reach of fear ot precaution ; and 
Gloceſter, having ſo far ſucceeded in his views, no longer heſitated in removing 
* the farther obſtructions which lay between him and the crown. The death of 
the earl of Rivers, and of the other priſoners detained in Pomfret, was firſt deter- 
mined; and he eafily obtained the conſent of the duke of Buckingham, as well 
38 of lord Haſtings, to this violent and ſanguinary meaſure. However eaſy it 

was, in thoſe illegal and barbarous times, to procure à ſentence againſt the moſt 
innocent perſon, it appeared ſtill more eaſy to diſpatch an enemy, without any 


trial or form of proceſs; and orders were accordingly iſſued to Sir Richard Rat- 


cliffe, a proper inſtrument in the hands of this tyrant, to cut off the heads of 
the noble prifoners. The protector then aſſailed the fidelity of Buckingham by all 
the arguments capable of ſwaying a vicious mind, which knew no motive of ac- 
tion but intereſt and ambition. He repreſented, that the murder of perſons ſo 
nearly related to the King, whom that prince profeſſed ſo openly to love, and 
wWhoſe injuries he ſo much reſented, would never paſs unpuniſhed ; and all the 
actors in that ſcene were bound in prudence to prevent the effects of his future 
vengeance : That it would be impoſſible to keep the Queen for ever at a diſtance 

from her ſon, and equally impoſſible to prevent her from inſtilling into his tender 


* Sir Thomas More, p. 491. 5 + Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p- 566. 
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mitted on her family : That the only method of obviating theſe miſchiefs was by 
putting the ſeeptre into the hands of a man, of whole friendſhip the duke might 
be aſſured, and whoſe years and experience taught him to pay reſpect to merit and 
to the rights of antient nobility: And that the ſame neceſſity which had carried 
them ſo far in reſiſting the uſurpation of theſe intruders, muſt juſtify them in at- 
tempting farther innovations, and in making, by national conlent, a new ſettle· 


ment of the ſucceſſiun. To theſe reaſons, he added the offers of gre mg private 
advantages to the duke of Buckingham, aha he pany obtained from him a promiſe 


| of ſupporting him in all his enterprizes. 


23th June. 


Tus duke of Gloceſter, knowing the importance of gaining lord Haſtings, 
50 ut a diſtance his ſentiments,” by che means of one Cateſpy, a lawyer, who 
was a great confident of that nobleman ; bur found bim impregnable in bis al- 


legiance and fidelity to the children of Edward, who had ever hoggyred him with 


his friendſhip . He faw, therefore, that there was no-longer any meaſures to be 


kept with him; and he determined to ruin utterly the man, whom he deſpaired 


of engaging to concur in his uſurpation. On the very day, when Rivers, Gray, 
and Vaughan, were executed, or rather murdered, at Pomfret, by Haſtings's | 
advice, the protector ſummoned a council in the Tower; whither that nobleman, 
ſuſpecting no deſign againſt him, repaired without heſitation. The duke of Glo- 


ceſter was capable of committing the moſt bloodꝝ and treacherous murders with 


the utmoſt coolneſs and indifference, On taking his place at the .council-board, _ 
he appeared in the eaſieſt and moſt jovial humour in the world. He ſeemed 
to indulge himſelf in familiar converſation with the counſellors, before they ſhould 
enter upon buſineſs ; and having paid ſome. compliments to Morton, biſhop of 
Ely, on the good and early ſtrawberries which he raiſed in his Lan "og at Hol- 
born, he begged the favour of having a diſh of them, which that prelate imme- 
diately diſpatched a ſervant to bring him. The protector then left the council, 


as if called away by ſome other buſineſs; but ſoon after returning with an angry 


and enflamed countenance, he aſked them, what Puniſhment thoſe, deſerved that 
had plotted againſt bis life, who was ſo nearly related to the King, and was en- 
truſted with the adminiſtration of the government? Haſtings replied, that they 
merited the puniſhment of traitors. Theſe traitors, cried the protector, are ſbe 
forcereſs, my brother's wife, ani Jane. Shore, bis miſtreſi, with others, their aſſo- 
ciates: Seq to-what a condition they haue reduced me by their incantations and wilch- 

craft: Upon which be laid bare his arm, all ſhrivelled and decayed. But the 


2 WhO knew that this infiemiry had attended him from his birth, | 


* fie . More, p. 49% e nth Meat 46 88 
looked 
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looked at * * in amazement; and above all, lord Haſtings, ado as he G unn. 


had, ſince Edward's death, engaged in an intrigue wich Jane Shore , was 11403. 
turally anxious concerning the ifſue of theſe extraordinary proceedings. Certainh, | 


my lord, ſaid he, if they be guilty of theſe crimes, they deſerve. the ſevereſt puniſhment. | 
AE | 
| 
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And do you reply to me, exclaimed the Protector, with your ifs and-your ands. You 
are the chief abettor of that witch Shore: You are yourſelf a traitor: And I ſwear 
by St. Paul, that I will not dine before your bead be brought me. He ſtruck the 
table with his hand: Armed men ruſhed in at the ſignal: The counſellors were 
thrown into the utmoſt conſternation : And one of the guards, as if by accident 
or miſtake, aimed a blow at lord Stanley, with a poll-ax, who, aware of the dan- 
ger, ſlunk below the table, and tho? he ſaved. his life, he received a ſevere wound 
on the head, in the protector's preſence. Haſtings was ſeized, was hurried away, p,ecmion of 
and inſtantly-beheaded on a timber log, which lay in the court of the Tower +. for Halings, 
Two hours after, a proclamation, well-penned and. fairly wrote, was read to the 
citizens of London, enumerating Haſtings's offences, and apologizing to them, 
from the ſuddenneſs of the diſcovery, for the ſudden execution of that nobleman, 
who was very popular among them : But. the ſaying of a merchant was much 
| talked on that occaſion, who mathe, that the e was certainly 
a drawn by the ſpirit of prophecy . | 
Lonp Stanley, the archbiſhop of York, he biſhop of Ely, od ie att | 
lors, were committed\ priſoners to different chambers of the Tower: And the 
protector, in order to carry on the farce of his accuſations, ordered the goods of 
Jane Shore to be ſeized; and he ſummoned her to anſwer before the council for ſor- 
cery and inchantment. But as no proofs, which could be received even in that 
ignorant age, were produced againſt her, he ordered her to be tried in the ſpiritu- - 
al court, for her adulteries and lewdneſs; and ſhe did penance in a white ſheet 
at St. Paul's before the whole people. This lady was born of reputable parent 
in London, was well educated, and married to a ſubſtantial citizen; but unhap- 
pily, views of intereſt, more than the maid's inclinations, had been conſulted: in 
this Rates and her mind, tho framed for e had n unable to reſiſt the 


* Sir Thomas More, who Yai d followed or rather tranſcribed; by all the biſteeigns of this bert 
reign, ſays, that Jane Shore had fallen into connexions with lord Haſtings 5 and this account agrees 
beſt with the courſe of the events: But in a proclamation of Richard's, to be found in Rymer, vol. xii. 
p. 204, the marquis of Dorſet is reproached with theſe connexions. This reproach, however, might 
have been invented by Richard, or founded only on popular rumour ; and is not ſufficienc to over- | 
balance the authority of Sir Thomas More. The proclamation is remarkable for the hypocricical pu - 
rity of manners affected by Richard 1 This bloody and treacherous tyrant upbraids the Marquis and 
others with their gallactries and intrigues as the moſt terrible enormities. 

+ Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. * 1 Sir Thomas More, p. 406. 
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r wit tobi Gr E deatd obe blliäbed ber Fwvovits.” Pot while Eüuced from her 
aß by eins ga an aimotous thonarch; ſhe füll made herſelf” reſpectable by her 
other' virtues 3 and the afcendanr, which her charms and vivacity Tong maintained 
over bim, was all employed in acts of beneficence and humanity. She was ſtil 
forward tb oppoſe calumny, to protect the oppreſſed, to relieve. the indigent 3- 
and her good ones che genuine reſult of her heart, never waited the [olicication-. 
of preſents, of the figpts of reciprocal favours. But ſhe lived not only to-feelithe. 


bltternefs of ſhame impoſed on her by this barbarous tyrant, but to enperience in 
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aims at the 


crown. 


old age and poverty, the ingratitude of thoſe courtiers, who had long ſolicited her 
friendſhip, and been protected by her eredit. No one, among the great multi- 
tudes, whom ſhe had obliged,” appeared to bring her conſolation or relief: She 
languimed out her Ufe in Totitade and indigence: And amidſt a court, enured to 
te moſt atrbtious crimes, the frailties of chis woman ee all Ws 928 


frlendthip towards her, and all oblivion of former fuvours. 


or Tnosk acts of violence, exercifed againſt all the neareſt 8 of tha 


late King , prognoſticated the ſevereſt fate to his defenceleſs children; and after 


the murder of Haſtings, the Protector made no longer a fecrer of his intentions 
to uſurp the cron. The licemious fe of Edward, who was not reſtrained in 


bis pleaſures by any principle either of honour et prudence, afforded u pretence 
fot decluring his marriage wich the Queen invalid, and all his poſterity illegiti- 


mate. It was aſſerted, that before his eſpouſals with the lady Elizabeth Gray, he- 
had paid court to the lady Eleanor Talbot, daughter to the earl of Shrewſbury ;. 


and being -repulſed by the. virtue of that lady, he was obliged, ere he could 


his deſires, to conſent to a private marriage, without any witneſſes, by i 
Stiltington; -biſtiop; of Bath, who afterwards revealed the ſecret * : It was alſo 
maintained, that the act of attainden, paſſed againſt the duke of Clarence, had 


virtually inenpaeitated his children from ſucceeding to the crown; and theſe two 
families being ſet aſide, the Proteftor of courſe remained the only true and legi- 
timata heir of the -houſe of Tork. But as it would be difficult, if not impoſſible, | 


to prove the preceding marriage of the late Kings and as the principle which 
excluded the heirs-of an attainted blood from. private ſucceſſions was never ex- 


tended 10 che crown the Protector reſolved to make uſe of another plea ſtill 


more ſhameful and ſcandalous. His partiaans were taught to maintain, that both. 


Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence, were illrgitimate; that the dutcheſs 
of York had received, different lovers intd her bed, Who were the fathers of theſe 
children 3 that their reſemblance to thoſe. gallants was a ſufficient proof of their 


ſpurious birth 3 W of Gloceſter alone, of all ber eee. 


* Eig. Croyl. cot. 5er ena Sir ; Thomas More, 5. 482. 
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by his features and countenance, to be the lawful offzpring of the duke of York, Char 
Nothing can be imagined more impudent than this aſſertion, which threw ſo foul 
an imputation on his own. mother, a princeſs of irreproachable virtue, and then 


alive 3 yet the place choſen for firſt promulgating it was che pulpit, before tbe 
whole people, and in the Pretector's preſence. Dr. Shaw. was appointed to 


/ 


ys? WL. 


. preach in St. Paul's; and having choſen this paſſage for his text, Baftard hips Gal 224 June. 


not thrive, he enlarged on all the topics, which could diſcredit the birth of Ed- 
ward IV. the duke of Clarence, and of all their chädam : He then broke out 


5 a panegyric on the duke of Gloceſter ; and exclaimed, ©* Behold this excellent 


prince, the expreſs.i image of his noble father, the genuine deſcendant of che 


.* houſe of York, bearing, no leſs/ in the virtues of his miod, than in the features 


« of his enn mand the charadter of the gallant Richard, once your hero and 


favourite: He alone is entitled to your allegiance: He muſt. deliver you from 


40 mere dowigjgn of all intruders: He alone can; reſtore the loſt gloty and honaur 


of the nation. It was previauſly contrivedggthat,. as the doctor ſhould pro- 


nauace theſe words, the duke of -Glocefter ſhopld enter the church 3 and was 
expected that the audience ſhould cry out, Gad ſave King Richard; which would' | 


immediately have been laid hold of as 4 popular conſent, and interpreted to be 


the voice of the nation; But by a ridiculous miſtake, worthy of the hole ſcene,” Ms 


the duke, did net appear till after this exclamation. was already recited. by the 
4 he dottor was therefore obliged to repeat his rhetorical figure, out of 
its proper place: The audience, leſs fram the abſurd conduct of the diſcourſe, 
than from their deteſtation of theſe proceedings, kept a profound ſilence; and the 
See ee were ul Mags . M incork of tx ſtrata- 


gem. 241 9 12 
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projects. A new expedient was tried to work on the people. The mayor, who w 
brother to doctor Shaw, and entirely in the Protector's intereſt, ealled an aſſembly 


of the citizens ; where the- duke of Buckingham, a man who poſſeſſed ſome talents 
for eloquence, harangued them on the Protector's title to the throne, and diſplayed 


thoſe: numerous virtues, of which, hecpretended, that prince as poſſeſſed. Ne next 


aſked them, whether they would not have the dulze ſor King? and then ſtopt, 


in expectation of hearing the cry, Ced fave King Richard. kle was ſurprized to . | 
bbſerve them ſilent; and turning about to the mayor, be aſked him the teaſon- 


The mayor replied, that perhaps they did not undetſtand him. Buckingham tben 
repeated his — with ſome variation 1 inforced the ſame topic a, aſled the 


ſame queſtion, and was received with the ſame filence. 1 now ſee the cauſe,” 


ſaid the mayor, " 0 citizens are not accuſtomed to be harangued by any but 
| | CLOSE « their 
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Chap. xX m. FEE Ses and know not how to anſwer a perſon of your grace's qualicy! tad 
1433. The recorder, Firz-Williams, vas then cominanded to repeat the ſubſtance of the 
duke's "ſpeech but the man, who was very averſe to the office, took care, 
throughout his whole diſcourſe, to have it underftood, that he ſpoke nothing of - 
himſelf, and that he only conveyed to them the ſenſe of the duke of Buckingham. 
Still the audience kept a profound ſilence: This is wonderful obſtinacy,”* cried 
the duke : Expreſs your meaning, my friends, one way or other : When we ap- 
« ply to you on this occaſton, it is merely from the regard which we bear to you- 
„The lords and commons have ſufficient authority, without your conſent, to 
„ appoint a King: But 1 retjuire you here to declare in plain terms, whether or 
« not you will have the duke of Gloceſter for your ſovereign.” After all theſe | 
efforts, ſome of the meaneſt apprentices, incited by the Protector's and Bucking- 
- ham's ſervants, raiſed a feeble cry, God fave King Richard“: The ſentiments of 
np FO the nation were now ſufficiently declared: The voice of the people was the voice 
, 25th June. of God: And Buckingham with the mayor, haſtened to Baynard's caſtle; where 
the Protector then N 'that 2 might engage him to — the govern-- 
ment. - 
Wurn Richard was told, that a great ee was in the court, he refuſed 
to appear to them, and pretended to be apprehenſive for his perſonal ſafety : A 
circumſtance much taken notice of by Buckingham, who obſerved to the citizens, 
that the prince was ignorant' of the whole deſign. Ar laft, he was perfuaded | 
to come forth, but he ſtill kept at ſome diſtance ; and he afked the meaning or- 
their intruſion and importunity. Buckingham told him, that the nation were re- 
ſolved to have him for King : The Protector declared his purpoſe to maintain. 
his loyalty to the preſent ſovereign, and exhorted them to adhere to the ſame re- 
ſolution. He was told, that the nation were determined to have another prince; 
and if he rejected their unanimous voice, they muſt look out for one, who would 
The Proto e: be more compliant. This argument was too powerful to be refiſted : He was pre- 


throne. vailed on to accept of the crown : And. he thencelorth _ as een wag | 
WEN rightful ſovereign. | x 


Tuts — ſoon. after followed by a Hates meh tragic; The = 


Morder of murder of the two infant princes. Richard ſent orders to Sir Robert Brakenbury, 
Eduard V. conſtable of the Tower, to put his nephews to death; but this gentleman, who 
ee HY had ſentiments of honour, refuſed to have any hand in the infamous office. The 
tpyrant then ſent Sir James Tyrrel, who promiſed obedience; and he ordered Bra- 
kenbury to reſign to this gentleman the keys of the Tower for one night. Tyr- 

rel, RR three e Slater, Dighton and re came in dhe _ | 

ir Thomas More, p· 496. 
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cial the door 8 where pls privices were lodged ; and ſending in Chap. XXIL. 
the aſſaſſins, he bid them execute their commiſſion z while he himſelf ſtaid with. 1483. 
out. They found; the young princes in bed, and fallen into a found fleep. 
After ſuffocating e with the bolſter and pillows, they ſhowed their naked 
bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the ſtair foot, deep in the 
ground, under a heap of ſtones . Theſe circumſtances were all confeſſed by 
the actors in the following reign ; and they were never puniſhed for the crime: 
Probably. becauſe Henry, ' whoſe maxims of government were extremely arbi- 
trary, deſired to eftabliſh it as a principle, that the commands of the reigning” ſo- 
vereign ought to juftify every enormity in thoſe who paid obedience to them. 
But there is one circumſtance not ſo eafy to be accounted for: It is pretended, 
that Richard, diſpleaſed with this indecent manner of burying his nephews, whom 
he had murdered, gave his chaplain orders to dig up the bodies, and to inter 
them in conſecrated ground; and as the man died ſoon after, the place of their 
burial remained unknown, and the bodies could never be found by any fearch, 
which Henry VII. could make for them. Yet in the reign of Charles II. "with 
| there was occaſion to remove ſome ſtones and to dig into the very ſpot, which 
was mentioned as the place of their firſt interment, the bones of two perſons 
vere there found, which by their ſize correſponded exactly to the age of Edward 
and his brother: They were concluded with certainty to be the remains of thoſe 
= and were interred under a marble monument by orders of King Charles 7. 
| Perhaps, Richard's chaplain had died before he found an opportunity of execur- 
ing his maſter's commands; and the bodies being fuppoſed to be already re- 


moved, a diligent ſearch was not e for n by ere in the . where 
they had been incerred. | 
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teren ENGLAND. 
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Chap. XXIII. FH E firſt . of Richard's N 5 were 00 beſtow . on bee 
143. 1, who had aſſiſted him in 3 bog crown, and to gain by fayaurs\thoſe, 
who, he thought, were beſt able to ſupport, his future government. Thomas, i 
Howard, was created duke, of Norfolk; Sir Thomas Howard, his ſon, earl. of 
Surrey; lord Lovel, a. viſcount by the ſame name ; even lord Stanley was ſet at 
liberty and made lord ſteward of the houſehold. „This nobleman had become 
obnoxious by his firſt oppoſition. to,Richard's views, | and alſo by his mampiog the 
counteſs dowager of Richmond, the heireſs of the Somerſet Family z hut ſenſible 
of the neceſſity of ſubmiſſion to the preſent. goverpmeęnt, he. counterfeired ſuch 
zcal for Richard's, cauley that he was received. into favour, and even found means 
to be 2A with the moſt important. commands by that ks * 558 N 
„%% 4nny 20 cont = 13 hog annoht amt 2TOMIL EC) 4 
Bur the perſon, who, both From the grestpeſs of his oryiewiandinbes 
aud ſplendor of his family, was heſt;inticled to favours under the ne government, 
was the duke of Buckingham. and Richard ſeemed determined te ſpare no 
nor bounty in ſecuring him to his inteteſts. Buckingham was deſcended from a 
daughter of Thomas: of Woodſtock, duke of Gloceſter, uncle to Richard II. 
and by this pedigree, he was both allied to the royal family, and had claims for 
dignities as well as eſtates, of a very extenſive nature. The duke of Gloceſter 
and Henry earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV. had married the two daugh- 
ters and co-heirs of Bohun, earl of Hereford, one of the greateſt of the antient 
barons, whoſe immenſe property came thus to be divided into two ſhares,” The 
one was inherited by the family of Buckingham; the other was united to the 
crown by the family of Lancaſter, and after the forfeiture of that royal line, was 
| ſeized as legally devolved to them, by the ſovereigns of the houſe of York. The 
- duke of Buckingham laid hold of the preſent opportunity,” and claimed the re- 
ſtitution of that portion of the Hereford eſtate, which had eſcheated to the crown, 
as well as of the great office of conſtable, which had long continued by inheri- 
| tance in his anceſtors of that family. Richard readily complied with theſe de- 
mands, which were probably the price ſtipulated to Buckingham for his aſſiſt- 
ance in promoting the uſurpation. That nobleman was inſtalled in the office of 
e he received a grant of the eſtate of Hereford o; N other dignities 


* Dugdale's Baron, vol. i. p. 168, 169. 
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preſery ing the. fidelity of a man, ane. {o clofely. connet- 
ed with, thoſe of the preſent government. bono; i BMC SI, offs 180 ens #24, 


Bur Hit was. impoſdleh that: friendſhip dot 2 remais inviolate 3 0 | 
ng : 
diſcontented, 


tue meg of ſuch corrupt morals as Richard and the dulcg of Buckingham. Hif. 
gſoribe their firſt qunrrel 40 the King's refuſal of making reſtitution of the 
ereford Kate z- but it is esrtiin ftom tee that he paſſed a grant for that 
re wer that the Full demands of Buckingham; went Arisfied in this particu» 
lar, Perhaps, Richard was ſdon ſenſible ef theitan 
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— "as. chere an uſqrpaton in any county more flagrant than-that of 


Richard, nor more repugnant 80 .every principle of juſtiee and publio-ineeteſts 
His claim was entirely founded on impudent allegations nevet auempred: to be 
foved, ſome of them incapaþle.af pigof, and all of them, implying ſcandalous 
reflections. on his own family, and! an the ;perſore/with; gam be wos the moſt 
nearly. connected Ts ticle was never acknowledged: bye nations) — 
ſcarce even by the loweſt. pagulace to whom he appealed and had beeme prey 
lent merely, for want of ſome perſon of diſtinction,: ho might ſtand forth * 
wh and give a voice to thoſe ſestimests of general deteſtation which aroſe in 
every, boſom. Were men diſpoſed tv flardon theſe: yiolatians of ipublic right, the 
ſenſe of private and, domeſtic dury,. which is not to tbe'effaced* zu the moſt bar 
- baxous.times,, myſt have begot ap ahborrevge agyin&hinn; and have tehteſemed 
the murder of the young and innocent prigces, his nenbow e, | with, hoſe protec» 
tion he had been enttuſted, in the. moſt odious colours iĩmaginable. To endute 
ſuch a bloody uſutpet ſeemed co draw diſgrace upon ie nation, and to- be at- 


tended with immediate danger to every indixidual, who was diſtinguiſhed; by, his 


| birch, merit, r ſervice, ch was, become eren. voce of the pvople ; all 


8 were united in dhl fame ſentiments; and t ancaſtrians, ſo long oppre(-- 


ted, and, of 8 fo much REIN their blaſted hopes again revive, and 
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ane xxl anxiouſly attended to cho egen of theſe extraordinary events. The duke ; 


4483» 


The earl of 
Richmond. 


A Lancaſter, 


ſon, who could free then 


of Buckin 
his mother, 


m, whoſe family had been devoted to that intereſt, and who, by 
2Jaughter of Edmund, duke of Somerſet, was allied to the houſe 
wa inclined! to eſpouſe the cauſe of this party, and to endea - 
- Your the reſtoriog it to 
* lous Lancaſtrian, whom: the King hag: impriſoned, and had afterwards commit. 
ted to the cuſtody of Buckingham, ed theſe ſentiments; and by bis ex 
nortations the duke caſtthis.eye: om the young earl of Richmond; as the "wy pers 
; n the'tyranny'of the preſent uſurper i 
. earl of Richmond: was at this time detained | in a kind of bonourable 
cuſtody by the duke' of Brittaby ; and his deſcent, dhich ſeemed to 
ſome precenſions to che crow Bad been a great object 
and in che preſent reign. John, the frſt duke of Somer 
John of Gaunt; by a ſpurious branch, but legitimated by ”y 
left only one daughter, Natgstet! and his younger brothers zund, had ſuc- 
ceeded him in his titles, and in a conſiderable part of his fort . Margaret had 
eſpouſed Edmund, earl of Richmond, half brother of Henry VI. and ſon of Sic 


ive him 


arliament, had b 


Oven Tudor and Catherine of France, relict of Henry V. and ſhe bore him on- 
ly one ſon, who received the name of Henry, and who, after his father's death, 


moſt . conſiderable advi | 
He would repreſent the eldeſt branch of the houſe of Somerſet; he would inhe- 


jioherited/the honours and fortune of Richmond. Hig mother, being a widow, 
had eſpouſed in ſecond marriage Sir Henry Stafford, uncle to Buckingham, and 
after the death oF that gentleman, had married the preſent lord Stanley ; but had 
no children by either of "theſe huſpands; and her ſon, Henry, was thus, in the 
event of her death, [lawful heir of all her fortunes. ' But this was not the 
age,” which he had reaſon to expect from her ſucceſſion : 


rit all the title of that family to the crgwn z and tho? its claim, while any legiti- 


mate branch fubſiſted · of the houſe of Lihpaſter, had always been much diſregard. 
ed, the zeal of faction, after the death of Henry VI. and the murder of prince 


Kg, immediately conferred a weight and conſideration upon it. 


"Kino Edward IV. fading that all the 'Lancaftrians had caſt their eyes to- 
wands the young earl of Richmond, as the object of their hopes, thought him 
alſo worthy of his attention; and purſued him into his retreat in Brittany, whi- 


ther his uncle, the earl of Pembroke, had carried him, after the battle of Teukeſ. 


bury, ſo fatal to his party. He applied to Francis I. duke of Brittany, who 
was his! 2 a den but a good 42 z and Selle 192 deliver up this * | 


As 5 | tive, 


its antient ſuperiority. Morton, biſhop of Ely, a' zea- 57 


1 the late 
o was grandſon of 
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tive, who might be the ſource of future diſturbances in England: But the duke, Chap. xxIll. 


averſe to ſo diſhonourable a propoſal, would only conſent, that, for the ſecurity 
of Edward, the young nobleman ſhould be detained in cuſtody ; and he received 
an annual penſion from England for the ſafe keeping or ſubſiſtance of his priſo- 
ner. But towards the end of Edward's reign, when the kingdom was menaced 
with a war both from France and Scotland, the anxieties of the Engliſh court 
with regard to Henry were very much encreaſed ; and Edward made a new pro- 
poſal to the duke, which covered, under the faireſt appearances, the moſt bloody 
and treacherous intentions. He pretended, that he was deſirous of gaining his 

enemy, and of uniting him to his own family by a marriage with his daughter, 
Elizabeth; and he ſolicited to have him ſent over to England, for the executing 


a ſcheme, which would redound ſo much to his advantage. Theſe pretences, 


ſeconded by bribes to Peter Landais, a corrupt miniſter, by whom the duke was 
entirely governed, gained credit with the court of Brittany: Henry was deliver- 
| ed into the hands of the Engliſh agents: He was ready to embark : When a ſuſ- 
picion of Edward's real deſign was ſuggeſted to the duke, who recalled his or- 
ders, and thus ſaved the unhappy youth from the imminent danger, which hung 
over him. 
TazsE. ſymptoms of continued jealouſy in the reigning family of England, 


both ſeemed to give ſome authority to Henry's pretenſions, and made him the 


object of general favour and compaſſion, on account of the dangers and perſecu- 
tions to which he was expoſed. The univerſal deteſtation of Richard's conduct 
turned ſtill more the attention of the nation towards him; and as all the deſcen- 
dants of the houſe of Vork were either women or minors, he ſeemed to be the 
only perſon from whom the nation could expect the expulſion of the odious and 
bloody tyrant. But notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances, which were ſo favour- 
able to Henry, Buckingham and the biſhop of Ely well knew, that there would 
ſtill lie many obſtacles in his way to the throne; and that tho' the nation had 
been extremely divided between Henry VI. and the duke of York, when preſent 
poſſeſſion and hereditary right ſtood in oppoſition to each other; yet, ſo ſoon as 
theſe titles were conjoined by Edward IV. the bulk of the people had come over 
to the reigning family; and the Lancaſtrians had extremely decayed, both in 
numbers and authority. It was therefore ſuggeſted by Morton, and readily aſ- 
ſented to by the duke, that the only means of overturning the preſent uſurpation, 
was to unite the oppoſite factions, by contracting a marriage between the earl of 
Richmond and the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of King Edward, and 
thereby blending together the oppoſite pretenſions of their families, which had 
ſo long been the ſource of public diſorders and convulſions. "op were ſcnſible, 
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tive commotions; that both Lorkiſts and Lancaſtrians, who now lay equally un- 
der oppreſſion, would embrace this ſcheme with ardour; and that the proſpect of 


reconciling the two parties, which was in itſelf ſo deſirable an end, would, when 
added to the general hatred of the preſent government, render their cauſe abſo- 


lutely invincible. In conſequence of theſe views, the prelate, by means of Re- 


ginald Bray, ſteward to the counteſs of Richmond, opened the firſt propoſals of 


ſuch an union to that lady; and the ſcheme appeared ſo advantageous for her ſon, 
and, at the ſame time, ſo likely to ſucceed, that it admitted not of the leaſt be- 


| ſitation. Dr. Lewis, a Welſh phyſician, who had acceſs to the Queen · dowager 


in her ſanctuary, carried the propoſals to her; and found, that revenge for the 


murder of her brother and of her three ſons, apprehenſions for her ſurviving fa- 
mily, reſentment of her confinement and oppreſſions, eaſily overcame all her pre- 
 Judices, againſt the houſe of Lancaſter, and procured her approbation of a mar. 
riage, to which the age and birth, as well as the preſent ſituation, of the two par- 


ties, ſeemed ſo naturally to invite them. She ſecretly borrowed a ſum of money 


in the city, ſent it over to the earl of Richmond, required his oath to fulfil the 


marriage as ſoon as he ſhould arrive in England, adviſed him to levy as many for 


reign forces as poſſible, and promiſed to join him, on his firſt ee with all 


Od ober. 


the friends and partizans of her family. 


Tux plan being thus laid upon the ſolid foundations of Fe ſons and ſound 
Salley. it was ſecretly communicated to the principal perſons of both parties in 
all the counties of England; and a wonderful alacrity appeared in every order of 
men, to forward its ſucceſs and completion. But it was impoſſible, that ſo ex- 


tenſive a conſpiracy could be conducted ſo ſecretly as entirely to eſcape the jealous 
and vigilant eye of Richard; and he ſoon received intel ligence, that his enemies, 


headed by the duke of Buckingham, were forming ſome deſign againſt his au- 
thority. He immediately put himſelf in a poſture of defence by levying ſome 


troops in the North; and he fummoned the duke to appear at court, in ſuch 


ter ms as ſeemed to promiſe him a renewal of their former friendſhip. But that 
nobleman, well acquainted with the barbarity and treachery of Richard, replied 


only by taking arms in Wales, and giving the ſignal to his accomplices for a gene- 


ral inſurrection in all parts of England. But there happened at that very time to 
fall ſuch heavy rains, ſo inceſſant and continued, as exceeded any known in the 
memory of man; and the Severne, with the other rivers in that neighbourhood, 


' ſwelled to a height which rendered them impaſſable, and prevented Buckingham 


from marching into the heart of England to join his aſſociates. The Welſnmen, 


partly moved by ſuperſtition at this extraotdinary event, partly difireſſed oy fa- 


mine 
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- nine in their camp; fell of fron! bim 1 and Buckingham finding himſelf deſerted aer gar. 


1 by his followers, put on a diſguiſe, and took ſhelter in the houſe of Baniſter, an 
old ſervant of his family. But being detected in his retreat, he was brought to 


the King at Saliſbury; and was inſtantly tried, condemned, and executed, ac- Buckingham : 
cording to the ſummary method practiſed in thoſe ages. The other conſpira- executed. 


tors, who took arms in four different places, at Exeter, at Saliſbury, at Newbu. 
ry, at Maidſtone, hearing of the duke of Buckingham's ne defpained 
of ſucceſs, and immediately diſperſed themſelves. | 
Tux marquis of Dorſet and biſhop of Ely made their On hind a: 
Many others were equally fortunate. Several fell into Richard's hands, of whom 
he made ſome examples. His executions ſeem not to have been remarkably ſe- 
vere; tho' we are told of one gentleman, William Colingbourne, who ſuffered - 
under colour of this rebellion, but in reality for a diſtich of quibbling verſes, 
which he had compoſed againſt Richard and his miniſters T. The earl of Rich- 
mond, in concert with his friends, had ſet ail from St. Malo's, carrying on 
board a body of 5000 men, levied in foreign parts; but his fleet being at firſt 
drove back by a ſtorm, he appeared not on the coaſt of England till after the 

_ diſperſion of all his friends 3 and he found himſelf obliged to return to the coure. 
of e 

. 
Taz King, thus wa in all places, and ſtrengthened by this unſueteſa 


ful attempt to dethrone him, ventured at laſt to ſummon a parliament ; a mea- 234 January. 


ſure which his crimes and flagrant uſurpation had made him hitherto decline. 
Tho? it was natural that the parliament, in a conteſt of national parties, ſhould 
always adhere to the victor, he ſeems to have apprehended, leſt his title, founded 
on no principle, and ſupported by no party, might be rejected by that aſſembly · 
But his enemies being now at his feet, the parliament had no choice but to 
recognize his authority, and acknowledge his right to the crown. His only 
fon Edward, then a youth of twelve years of age, was created prince of Wales : 
The duties of tonnage and poundage were granted him for life: And Ri- 
chard, in order to reconcile the nation to his government, 'paſſed ſome popular 
- laws, particularly one n the late practice of extorting a on 5 of 
W 
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XXIIT, 5 Arr the other meaſures of the King tended to the ſame object. Senſible, that 
1484 the only circumſtance which could give him ſecurity was to gain the confidence of 


the Yorkiſts, he paid court to the Queen-dowager with ſuch art and addreſs, 
made ſuch earneſt proteſtations of his ſincere good- will and friendſhip, that this 
- princeſs, tired of confinement, and deſpairing of any ſucceſs from her former 
projects, ventured to leave her ſanctuary, and to put herſelf and her daughters 
into the hands of the tyrant. But he ſoon carried farther his views for the eſta- 

bliſhment of his throne. He had married Anne, the ſecond daughter of the earl 
of Warwic, and widow of Edward prince of Wales, whom Richard himſelf had 
' murdered ; but this princeſs having born him but one ſon, who died about this 
time, he confidered her as an invincible obſtacle to the ſettlemenc of his fortune, 
and he was believed to have carried her off by poiſon; a crime for which the 
public could not be ſuppoſed to have any very ſolid proof, but which the uſual 
tenor of his conduct made it.ceaſonable to ſuſpect. He now thought it in his 

power to remove the chief perils which threatened his government. The-earl of 
Richmond, he knew, could never be dangerous but from his projected marriage 
with the princeſs Elizabeth, the true heir of the crown; and he therefore intend- 
ed, by means of a papal diſpenſation, to eſpouſe himſelf this princeſs, and thus 
to unite in his own family their contending titles. The Queen-dowager, eager 
to recover her loſt authority, neither ſcrupled this alliance, which was very unu- 
ſual in England, and was regarded as inceſtuous ; nor felt any horror at marrying 
her daughter to the murderer of her three ſons and of her brother: She even con- 
joined ſo far her intereſts with thoſe of the uſurper, that ſhe wrote to all her par- 
tirans, and among the reſt, to her ſon the marquis of Dorſet, deſiring them to 
withdraw from the earl of Richmond; an injury which the earl could never after- 
Wurds forgive: The court of Rome was applied to for a diſpenſation : Richard 
thought, that he could eaſily defend himſelf during the interval, till it arrived; 
and he had afterwards the agreeable proſpect of a full and ſecure ſettlement. He 


flattered bimſelf, that the Engliſh nation, ſeeing all danger removed of a diſput- | 


ed ſucceſſion, would then acquieſce-under the dominion of a prince, who was of 
-mature years, of great abilities, and of a genius qualified for government; and 
chat they would forgive him all the crimes which he had committed in paving his 


way to the throne. | | 1 
Bur the crimes of Richard were ſo. horrid and ſo ſhocking to humanity, that 

the natural ſentiments of men, without any political or public views, were ſuffi- 

cient to render his government unſtable z and every perſon of probity and honour 

| was earneſt to prevent the ſceptre from being farther polluted by that bloody and 

treacherous hand which held it. All the exiles flocked to the earl of Richmond 

| ä pp. | in 
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in. Brittany, an exhorted him to haſten his cm a new invaſion, and to 
prevent the marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth, which muſt prove ſo fatal to all 
his hopes. The earl, ſenſible of the urgent neceſſity, but dreading the t 
of Peter Landais, who had entered into a negotiation with Richard for deliveri 
him up, was obliged to attend only to his preſent ſafety ; and he made his eſcape 
to the court of France. The miniſters of Charles VIII. who had now ſucceeded 
to the throne after the death of his father Lewis, gave him countenance and pro- 
tection; and being deſirous of raiſing diſturbances to Richard, they ſecretly en- 
| couraged the earl in the levies which he made for the ſupport of his enterpriae 
againſt England. The earl of Oxford, whom Richard's ſuſpicions had thrown 


into confinement, having made his eſcape, here joined, Henry; and enflamed his 


ardour for the attempt, by the favourable accounts which he brought of the diſ- 


poſitions of the Engliſh n, and r univerſal. hatred of ann crimes 


——. 29 
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Tas earl of Richwond ſet out from Harfleur in Nomads with a retinue of 
about 2000 perſons; and after a navigation of ſix days, he arrived at Milford- 
aven in Wales, where he landed without oppoſition. He directed his courſe 
to that part of the kingdom, in hopes that the Welſh, who regarded him as their 
countrymen, and who had been already prepoſſeſſed i in favour of his cauſe by 
means of the duke of. Buckingham, would join his ſtandard, and enable him to 


Chap. XIII. 


1484. 


1 


Invaſion by 
the earl of 
Richmond. 


7th of Aug. 


make head againſt the eſtabliſhed. government. Richard who knew not in hart : 


quarter he might expect the invader; had taken poſt at Nottingham, in the 
centre of the kingdom and having given commiſſions to different perſons i in the 
| ſeveral counties, whom he empowered to oppoſe his enemy, he propoſed in per- 
ſon to fly, on the firſt alarm, to the place which was expoſed to danger. Sir 


Rice ap Thomas and Sir Walter Herbert were entruſted with this authority in 


Wales; but the former immediately deſerted to Henry; the ſecond made but 
feeble oppoſition to him : And the earl advancing towards Shrewſbury, received 
every day ſome reinforcement from his partizans. Sir Gilbert Talbot joined him 
with all the vaſſals and retainers of the family of Shrewſbury : Sir Thomas, Bour- 
chier, Sir Walter Hungerford, brought their friends to ſhare his fortune; and 
the appearance of men of diſtinction in his camp made already his cauſe wear a 
favourable aſpect. 


Bur the danger to which Richard was-chiefly expoſed, 8 not «fo. much 


fromthe zeal of his open enemies, as from the infidelity-of his pretended friends, 


Scarce any nobleman of diſtinction was ſincerely attached to his cauſe, except the 
6 and all thoſe who feigned the moſt loyalty were only watching 
3 


an . 
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tained the greateſt ſuſpicion, were t he lord Stanley and his brother Sir William; 


whoſe connexions with the earl of Richmond, notwithſtanding their profeſſions 
of attachment to his perſon, were never entirely forgot or overlogked by him. 
When he empowered lord Stanley to levy forces, he ſtill retained his eldeſt ſon, 
lord Strange, as a pledge of his fidelity; and that nobleman was, on this ac- 


count, obliged to employ great precaution and reſerve in his proceedings, He 


raiſed a powerful body of his friends and retainers in Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, 


but without openly declaring himſelf: And tho' Henry had received fecret aſ- 


ſurances of his friendly intention, the armies on both ſides knew not what to in- 
fer from his equivocal behaviour. The two rivals, at laſt, approached - each 


Battle of Boſ- other, 'at Boſworth near Leiceſter; Henry at the head of ſix thouſand men, 


worth, 


Richard with an army of above double the number; and a decifive action was 
every hour looked for between them. Stanley, who commanded about ſeven 
thouſand men, took care to poſt himſelf at Atherſtone, not far from the expected 


field of battle; and he made ſuch a diſpoſition as enabled him on occaſion to join 


either · party. Richard had too much ſagacity not to diſcover his intentions from 
theſe movements; but he kept the ſecret from his own men for fear of diſcou- 
raging them : He took not immediate revenge on Stanley's ſon, as ſome of his 
courtiers adviſed him; becauſe he hoped that ſo valuable a pledge would induce 
the father to prolong ill farther his ambiguous conduct: And he haſtened to 
decide by arms the quarrel with his competitor ; being certain, that a victory 
over the earl of Richmond would enable him to take ample revenge of all mes ene 
mies, open and concealed. e | f | 


Tre van of Richmond's armiy, conſiſt ing of archers, was comnmitndag by John 


earl of Oxford: Sir Gilbert Talbot led the right wing; Sir John Savage the 


left: The earl himſelf, accompanied by his uncle, the earl of Pembroke, placed 


himſelf in the main body. Richard alſo took poſt in his main body, and en- 


truſted the command of his van to the duke of Norfolk: As his wings were 


© never engaged, we have not learned the names of the ſeveral commanders. Soon 


after the battle began, lord Stanley, whoſe conduct in this whole affair diſcovers 
great precaution and abilities, appeared in the field, and declared for the carl of 
Richmond. This meaſure, which was ſo unexpected to the men, tho? not to 


| their leaders, had a proportional effect on both armies: It inſpired unuſual cou- 


rage into Henry's ſoldiers ; it threw Richard's into diſmay and confuſion. The 
intrepid tyrant, ſenſible of his deſperate ſituation, caſt his eye around the field, 

and perceiving his rival at no great diſtance, he drove againſt him with fury, in 
hopes, that either 1 s death or his own would ſoon decide the victory be- 


tween 
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tween them. He killed with bis own hand Ar William Brandon, ſtandard- 
bearer to the earl: He diſmounted Sir John Cheyney : He was now within reach 
of Richmond himſelf, who declined not the combat; when Sir William Stanley, 
breaking in with his troops, ſurrounded Richard, who, fighting bravely to the 
laſt moment, was overwhelmed by the numbers of his enemies, and periſhed by 
a fate too mild and honourable for his multiplied and deteſtable enormities. His 
men every where ſought for ſafety by flight. 


TnERxR fell in this battle about 4000 men on the fide of the vanguithed z _ 


Chap. XXIII. 
6 1485. 


among theſe the duke of Norfolk, the lord Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Richard 


Ratcliffe, Sir Robert Piercy, and Sir Robert Brakenbury. The loſs was very 


inconſiderable on the fide of the victors. Sir William Cateſby, a great inſtru- 


ment of Richard's crimes, was taken, and ſoon after beheaded, with ſome others, 


at Leiceſter. The body of Richard was found in the field, covered with dead 


enemies, and all beſmeared with blood: It was thrown carleſsly acroſs a horſe ; 
Was carried to Leiceſter amid the ſhouts of the inſulting ſpectators z and was in- 
terred in the Gray - Friars church of that place. 


Tu hiſtorians who favour Richard (for even he has met with partizans 


ment, had he legally obtained it; and that he committed no crimes but ſuch 
as were neceſſary to procure him poſſeſſion of the crown: But this is a very poor 
apology, when it is confeſſed, that he was ready to commit the moſt horrid 
crimes, which appeared neceſſary for that purpoſe z and it is certain, that all his 
courage and capacity, qualities in which he really ſeems not to have been defi- 
cient, would never have made compenſation td the people for the danger of the 
precedent, and for the contagious example of vice and murder, exalted upon the 
throne. This prince was of a ſmall ſtature, hump-backed, and had a very harſh 
diſagreeable viſage; ſo that his body was in every particular no leſs de formed 
_ his mind. | 


» 9  @ * * * * * 


Tavs have we purſued the Hiſtory of England thro' a ſeries of many barba- 
rous ages; till we have at laſt reached the dawnings of civility and ſcience, and 
have the proſpect, both of greater certainty in our hiſtorical narrations, and of 
being able to preſent to the reader a ſpectacle more worthy of his attention. The 


want of certainty, however, and of circumſtances, is not alike to be complained 


of throughout every period of this long narration. This iſland poſſeſſes many 
antient hiſtorians of good credit, as well as many hiſtorical monuments z and it is 
6 | rare, 


among the later writers) maintain, that he was well qualified for govern- — 
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Chap. XXIII. rare, that the annals of ſo e a people, as were the Engliſh as well a8 


the other European nations, after the decline of Roman learning, have been 


tranſmitted to poſterity ſo compleat, and with ſo little mixture of falſehood and 


of fable. This advantage we owe entirely to the clergy of the church of Rome; 


who, founding their authority on their ſuperior knowledge, preſerved the pre- 
cious literature of antiquity from a total extinction“; and under ſhelter of their 


numerous privileges and immunities, acquired a ſecurity, by means of the ſuper- 


ſtition, which they would in vain have claimed, from the juſtice and humanity 
of thoſe turbulent and licentious ages. Nor is the ſpeCtacle altogether unenter- 


taining and uninſtructive, which the hiſtory of thoſe times preſents to us. The 


view of human manners and actions, in all their variety of appearances, is both 


profitable and agreeable; and if the aſpe& in ſome periods ſeems horrid and de- 


formed, we may thence learn to cheriſh with the greater anxiety that ſcience and 
civility which has ſo cloſe a connexion with virtue and humanity, and which, as 


it is a ſovereign antidote againſt ſuperſtition, is alſo the moſt effectual remedy | 


againſt vice and diſorders of every kind. 


Tux riſe, progreſs, perfection, and decline of art and ſcience, are curious ob- 
jects of comtemplation, and intimately connected with a narration of civil tranſ- 
actions. The events of no particular period can be fully accounted for, but by 


conſidering the degrees of advancement, which men have reached in thoſe parti- 
culars. | 


Tnos who caſt their eye on the general revolutions of ſociety, will find, that, 


as all the improvements of the human mind had reached nearly to their ſtate of 


perfection about the age of Auguſtus, there was a ſenſible decline from that point 
or period; and men thenceforth relapſed gradually into ignorance and barbariſm. 
The unlimited extent of the Roman empire, and the conſequent deſpotiſm of 
the monarchs, extinguiſhed all emulation, debaſed the generous ſpirits of men, 


Every one that has peruſed the antient Monkiſh writers, knows, that, however barbarous their 
own ſtyle, they are full of alluſions to the Latin claſſics, eſpecially the poets. There ſeems alſo in 
thoſe middle ages to have remained many antient books, that are now loſt. Malmeſbury, who flou- 
riſhed in the reign of Henry I. and K Stephen, quotes Livy's deſcription of Cæſar's paſſage over the 
Rubicon. Fitz-Stephen, who lived in the reign of Henry II. alludes to a paſſage in the larger hiſtory 
of Salluſt, In the collection of letters, which paſſes under the name of Thomas a Becket, we ſee how 


familiar all the antient hiſtory and antient books were to the more ingenious and more dignified | 


churchmen of that time, and conſequently how much that order of men muſt have ſurpaſſed all the 
other members of the ſociety. 'That prelate and his friends call each other philoſophers in all the 


courſe of their correſpondence, and conſider the reſt of the world as ſunk into total ignorance ard bars 


bariſm, 


and 


22 


years after the diſcovery of the Pandects, Vacarius, under the protection of Theo- 
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ad depreſſed that noble flame, by. which all the refined arts muſt be cheriſhed Clap, II: 


and enlivened. The military government, which ſoon ſucceeded, rendered even 


the lives and properties of men inſecure and precarious z and proved deſtructive 
to thoſe vulgar and more neceſſary arts of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce; and in the end, to the military art, and genius itſelf, by which alone the 


immenſe fabric of the empire could be ſupported. The irruption of the barba- 
rous nations, which ſoon, followed, overwhelmed all human knowledge, which 


was already far in its decline; and men ſunk every age deeper into ignorance, 
| ſtupidity, and ſuperſtition z till the light of antient ſcience and hiſtory, ſly very 


nearly ſuffered a total extinction in all the European nations. p 
Bur there is an ultimate point of depreſſion, as well as of exalcation, from 


which human affairs naturally return in a contrary progreſs, and beyond which 
they ſeldom paſs either in their advancement or decline. The period, in which 
the people of Chriſtendom were the loweſt ſunk. in ignorance, and conſequently 


in diſorders of every kind, may juſtly. be fixed at the eleventh century, about the 


age of William the Conqueror; and from that æra, the fun of ſcience, begin- 


ning to re-aſcend, threw out many gleams of light, which preceded the full morn- 


ing, when letters were revived in the fifteenth century. The Danes and other 
northern people, who had ſo long infeſted all the coaſts, and even the inland parts of 
Europe, by their depredations, having now learned the arts of tillage and agricul. 
ture, found a' ſettled ſubſiſtance at home, and were no longer tempted to deſert 
their induſtry, in order to ſeek a precarious livelihood by rapine and by the plun. 
der of their neighbours. The feudal governments alſo, among the more ſouthern 
nations, were reduced to a kind of ſyſtem z and tho' that ſtrange ſpecies of civil 
polity. was ill fitted to enſure either liberty or tranquillity, it was preferable to the 
univerſal licence and diſorder, which had every where preceded it. But perhaps 
there was no event, which tended farther to the improvement of the age, than 
one, which has not been much remarked, the accidental finding a copy of Juſti- 
nian's Pandects, about the year 1130, in the town of Amalfi in Italy. | 

Tus eccleſiaſtics, who had leizure, and ſome inclination to ſtudy, immediately 
adopted with zeal this excellent ſyſtem of juriſprudence, and ſpread the knowledge 
of it in every part of Europe. Beſides the intrinſic merit of the performance, it 
was recommended to them by its original. connexion with the imperial city of 
Rome, which, being the ſeat of their religion, ſeemed to acquire a new luſtre and 
authority, by the diffuſion of its laws over the weſtern world. In leſs than ten 


bald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, read public lectures of civil law in the univerſity 
of Oxford; and the clergy every where, by their example as well as e, 
Vor. II. 3 L were 
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Oe xXII. were the mn deln br ſpreading the higheſt eſteem for this new ſetence- That oder 


'of men, ; pifing large poſfefſions to defend, were in à manner neceflirated to turn 


"their Rites towards the law and their properties beintz eſten endangered by che 


violence of the princes and barons, it became theit intereſt to enforce the dh rv- 
ance of general and Equitable rules, from Which alone they-could receive proto-— 
tion. As they poſſeſſed all the kiiowiedge: of the age, and were alone acquainted 

wich the habits of thigkitg; the ptuctiee as well as ſcience of the law, feli moſtiy 
into their hands: And tho' the cloſe connexion which without any heceſlity they 
formed between the canon and Eivil law, begot a jealoaff in the-laity of England, 
and prevented the Roman juriſprudence from becoming the municipal law of the 
country, as was the eaſe in many ſtates of Europe, a great part of it was ſecretly 
transferred into the practiee of the cdurts of juſtice, and the imitation of their 
neighbours made the Englith gradually endeavour: w-raiſ vile: on law oy its 
original ſtate of rudeneſs und imperfectilon. 

Ir is eaſy to ſee What ud vattages Europe muſt dere jenped by in inbirieinx at 
once from the aritiefts, fo complete an art, which was of itſelf ſo neceſſary for 
deus ſecurity to all other arts, and which, by refining, and ſtill more, by be- 

owing folidity on the judgment, ſerved us a model to farther improvements. 
The ſenfible utility of the Roman law boch to public und private intereſt recom- 
mended the ſtudy of it, at a time when the more exalred and fpeculative ſciences. 
carried no charms with them; and thus the laſt branch of antient literatures; which = 
remained uhcorrupted, was happily the firſt tranfmitted to the modern world. 
For it is remarkable, that in the decline of Roman learning, when the philoſo- 
phets were univerſully infected with ſuperſtitien and ſophiſtry, and the poet and 
hiſtorians with 'barbariſm, the lawyers, who in other countries are ſeldom models 
of ſcieiice or politeneſs, were yet able, by the conſtant ſtudy and cloſe imirarion 
of their predeceffors, to maintain the ſame good fenſe in their deciſions and woe 
ſonings, and the ſame purity in their language and expreſſtouu,nn 

Wnar beſtowed an additional merit on the civil Jaw, was the extreme "yg 
rance and imperfe&ion of that juriſprudence, which preceded it among all the 
European nations, eſpecially among the Saxons or antieht Eugiſh. What ubſur- 
dities prevailed at that time in the adminiſtration of juſtice, may be conceived 
from the authentic monuments which rewain of the antient Saxon lawa; where a 
pecuniary commutation was received for every crime, where ſtated prices were 
fixed for men's lives and members, where private revenges were authorized for 
all injuries, where the uſe of the ordeal, corſnet, and afterwards of the duel, was 
the received method of proof, and where the judges were ruſtic frecholders, aſ- 
ſembled of a fudden,” and deciding a cauſe from one debate or altercation of the 
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parties,” Such a gate of fociety was very little adyanced 3 che rude Nate of N XXIII. 
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nature: Violence univerſally prevailed, inſtead of genera] and equitable maxims: 
The pretended liberty of the times. was only an incapacity of ſubmitting to go- 
vernment: And men, not protected by law in their liyes and properties, ſonght 
ſhelter, by their perſonal ſervility and . under ſome powerful e 
or by voluntary combinations. 


Tut gradual progreſs of improvement, raiſed the n 3 "i 
this uncoltivated ſtate; and a in this iſland particularly, took very early a 
turn, Which was more Midi to juſtice: and to liberty. Civil employments 
and occypations foon became honourable among the Engliſh : The fituation of 


| oo eople rendered not the perpetual attention to wars ſo neceſſary as among their 


. neighbours, and all regard was not confined: to the military profeſſion : The gen- 
try, and eyen the nobility, began to deem an acquaintance with the law, a requi- 
ite p: rt of education : They were lefs diverted than afterwards from ſtudies of 
this kind by other ſciences z and in the age of Henry VI. we are told by Forteſ. 
cue, there were in the Inns of Court about two thouſand ſtudents, moſt of them 
men of honourable birth, who gave application to this branch of civil know- 
| ke, A . which proves, that a conſiderable advance was _ 
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| Ons eee which nefulred 4 the cad and progreſs 0; 
the arts, was the introduction and progreſs of freedom; and this bee dur 
GEL men both in their perſonal and civil Sr. BE 


Ir we e conſider the ; antient ſtate of Europe, we ſhall find, that the far greate, 


part of the ſociety were every where bereaved of their perſonal liberty, and red 


entirely at the will of their maſters. Every one, that was not noble, was a flave. 


The pealants were ſold along with the land: The few inhabitants of cities were 


not in a better condition: Eyen the gentry themſelves were ſubjected to à long 


train of ſubordination under the greater barons or chief vaſſals of the crown; who» 


chg ſeemingly placed io a high ſtate of ſplendor, yet, having but a ſlender pro” 
tection from the law, were expoſed to every tempeſt of ſtate, and by the preca- 
rious condition, in which they lived, paid dearly for the power of oppreſling and 
tyrannizing over their inferiors. The firſt incident, which broke in upon this 
violent ſyllem of government, was the practice, begun in France, of erecting 
communities and corporations, endowed with privileges and a ſeparate municipal 
government, which gave chem Protection 3 22 the ry of the barons, war 
3 > IP _ 
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„„ HISTORY e ENGLAND. 
| Chop. wn. which the prince himſelf deemed it prudent to reſpect . The relaxation of * | 


feudal tenures, and an execution, ſomewhat ſtricter, of the public law, beſtow- 
ed an independance-on vaſſals, which was unknown to their forefathers. And 
even the peaſants themſelves, tho? later than other orders of the ſtate, made their 
eſcape from thoſe bonds of villenage or ſlavery, in which _ had e _ 
retained. 


IT may appear 3 that TE progreſs of the arts, which ſeems, among the 
Greeks and Romans, to have daily encreaſed the number of ſlaves, ſhould, in 


later times, have proved ſo general a ſource of liberty z but this difference of the 
events proceeded from a great difference in the circumſtances,” which attended 


thoſe-inſticutions. The antient barons, being obliged to maintain themſelves con- 
tinually in a military poſture, and little emulous of elegance or ſplendor, employ- 


ed not their villains as domeſtic ſervants, much leſs as manufacturers, but com- 


poſed their retinue of free-men, whoſe military ſpirit rendered the chieftain for- 
midable to his neighbours, and who were ready to attend him in every warlike 
enterprize. The villains were occupied entirely in the cultivation of their maſ- 
ter's land, and paid their rents either in corn and cattle and other produce of the 
farm,” or in ſervile offices, which they performed about the baron's family, and 
upon the farms which he retained in his own poſſeſſion. In proportion as agri- 


culture improved, and money encreaſed, it was found, that theſe ſervices, tho 


extremely burthenſome to the villain, were of little advantage to the maſter; and 
that the produce of a large eſtate: could be much more conveniently diſpoſed of 
by the peaſant himſelf, who raiſed it, than by the landlord or his bailiff, who 


were formerly accuſtomed to receive it. A commutation was therefore made of 


rents for ſervices, and of money rents for thoſe in kind; and as men, in a fub- 
ſequent age, diſcovered, that farms were better cultivated where the farmer en- 
joyed a ſecurity of poſſeſſion, the practice of granting leaſes to the peaſant began 
to prevail, which entirely broke the bonds of ſervitude, already much relaxed from 


the former praclices. After this manner, villenage went gradually into diſuſe 
throughout the more civilized parts of Europe: The intereſt of the maſter, as well 


as that of the ſlave, concurred in this alteration. The lateſt laws which we find in 


There appear early ſymptoms of the jealouſy, entertained by the barons againſt the progreſs of 
the art*, as daſtructive of their licencjous power. A law was enacted, 7 Henry IV. cap. 17. prohi- 
biting any one who did not poſſeſs twenty ſhillings a year in land from binding his ſons apprentices to 
any trade, They ſourd already that the cities began to draia the country of the labourers and huf- 
bandmen ; and did not foreſee how much the encreaſe of commerce would increaſe the value of their 
eſtates. See ſarther, Cotton, p. 179, The Kings, to encourage the boroughs, granted them this 
privilege, that any villain, who had lived a enen! in any corporation * had been of the gild, 


mould be thenceſoth regarded a free. 
England 
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England for the enforcing or regulating this ſpecies of ſervitude, „ in Chap-XXUL. 
the reign of Henty VII. And tho' the antient ſtatutes: on this ſubject remain ſtill 
„ unrepealed by parliament, it appears, that, before the reign of Elizabeth, the 
diſtinction of villain and freeman was totally, tho” inſenſibly aboliſhed, and that | 
no perſon remained in the ſtate, to whom the former laws could be applied. ; 


THrvs perſonal freedom became almoſt general in Europe; an advantage which 
paved the way for the encreaſe of political or civil liberty, and which, even where 
it was not attended with this ſalutary effect, ſerved to give the members of the 
community ſome of the moſt confiderable advantages of i it, | 


Tux conſtitution of the Engliſh government, ever ſince the invaſion Fr the 
illand by the Saxons, may boaſt of this pre-eminence, that in no age the will of 
the monarch was ever entirely abſolute and uncontrouled : But in other reſpects 
the balance of power has extremely ſhifted among the ſeveral orders of the ſtate ; 
and this fabric has eee che ſame mutability, which has attended all hu- 
man inſtitutious. f 
Fax antient Saxons, like the ada German nations, 3 each individual 
| was enured to arms, and where the independance of men was ſecured by a great 
equality of poſſeſſions, . ſeem to have admitted a conſiderable mixture of democra- 
cy into their form of government, and to have been one of the freeſt nations, of 
which there remains any account in the records of hiſtory. After this tribe was 
ſettled in England, efpecially after the diſſolution of the Heptarchy, the 
extent of the kingdom produced a great inequality in property; and the balance 
feems to have inclined to the fide of the Ariſtocraey. The Norman conqueſt 
threw more authority into the hands of the fovereign, which, however, admitted 
of great controul z tho? derived leſs from the general forms of the conſtitution, 
which were inaccurate and irregular, than from the independant power enjoyed by 
each baron in his particular diſtri or province. The eſtabliſhment of the great 
charter exalted ſtill higher the Ariſtocracy, impoſed regular limits on royal power, 
and gradually introduced ſome mixture of Democracy into the eonſtitution. But 
even during this period, from the acceſſion of Edward I. to the death of Richard 
HI. the condition of the commons was no-wiſe deſirable; a kind of Paliſh Ari- 
ſtocracy prevailed z and tho? the Kings were limited, the people were as yet ſar 
from being free. It required the authority almoſt abſolute of the fovereigns, 
which took place in the ſubſequent period, to pull down theſe diſorderly and li 
centious tyrants, who were equal enemies to peace and to freedom, and to eſtab- | 
liſh that regular execution of the laws, which, in a following * enabled the i 
| r | | 
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In each of theſe ſucceſſive; alterations, the only rule of government, which i is 
intelligible or carries any authority with it, is the eſtabliſhed practice of the age 


and the maxims of adminiſtration, which are at that time prevalent, and uni- 
verſally aſſented to. Thoſe who, from a pretended reſpect to antiquity, appel 


at every turn to an original plan of the conſtitution, only cover their turbulent 
ſpirit and their private ambition under the appearance of venerable forms; and 
whatever period they pitch on for their model, they may ſtill be carried back to 
a more antient period, where they will find the meaſures of power entirely dif- 
ferent, and where every circumſtance, by reaſon of the greater barbarity of the 
times, will appear ſtill leſs worthy of imitation, Above all, a civilized nation, 


like the Engliſh, who have happily eſtabliſhed the moſt perfect and moſt accurate 
ſyſtem of liberty, that ever was found compatible with government, ought to 


be cautipus of appealing to the practice of their anceſtors, or regarding the max · 
ims of uncultivated ages as certain rules for their preſent conduct. An acquain- 


tance with the hiſtory of the antient periods of their government is chiefly uſeful by 


inſtructing them to cheriſh their preſent conſtitution from a compariſon or contraſt 
with the condition of thoſe diſtant times. And it is alſo curious, by ſhowing 
them the remote, and commonly faint and disfigured originals of the: moſt finiſh- 


ed and moſt noble inſtitutions, and by inſtructing them in wn aber great mixture of 
accident which commonly concurs with a ſmall ingredient of wiſdom and _— 


Gpht, in erecting Rs as og bn fabric of the moſt en e 
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